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PREFACE. 


-•♦♦■ 


In  pursuance  of  a  plan  for  enlarging  the  means  of 

education  afforded  by  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  courses  of  instruction,  called  Post-gi^aduate 
Lectures,  were  organized  in  the  summer  of  1858.  I  was 
invited  by  the  Trustees  of  that  institution  to  give  read- 
ings on  the  English  language.  The  Lectures  which 
compose  the  present  volume  were  prepared  and  de- 
livered in  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1858-1850,  and 
they  are  printed  very  nearly  in  their  original  form. 
The  title  "  Post-graduate "  and  the  Introductory  Ad- 
dress sufficiently  indicate  the  class  of  persons  for  whom 
they  were  designed.  It  was  supposed  that  the  course 
might  extend  through  two  terms,  and  the  plan  of  the 
Lectures  was  arranged  accordingly.  The  purpose  of 
the  first  or  introductory  series  was  to  excite  a  raoi'e  i 
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general  interest  among  educated  men  and  women  in 
the   history    and   essential  character  of  their  native 

I  tongue,  and  to  recommend  the  study  of  the  language 
in  its  earlier  literary  monuments  rather  than  through 

\  the  medium  of  grammars  and  linguistic  treatises.  The 
second  term  would  have  been  devoted  to  what  might 
be  called  a  grammatical  history  of  English  literature, 
or  a  careful  and  systematic  examination  of  the  origin 
and  progressive  development  of  English,  as  exhibited 
in  actual  practice  by  the  best  native  writers. 

This  statement  will  explain  many  apparent  deficien- 
cies in  the  Lectures  now  published,  and  especially  the 
omission  of  any  notice  of  the  minor  dramatists,  and 
of  the  Scottish  dialect  and  other  local  peculiarities  of 
English,  as  well  as  the  small  amount  of  critical  discus- 
sion upon  the  diction,  style,  and  literary  merits  of  dif- 
ferent authors. 

In  selecting  illustrations,  I  have  chosen  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  less  known  fields  of  our  literature,  and  I 
have  had  recourse  to  works  neither  so  rare  as  to  be  in- 
accessible, nor,  though  highly  deserving,  so  common  as 
to  be  familiar,  to  most  readers.  Hence  I  have  seldom 
cited  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Addison,  or  other  authors 
whose  productions  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  every  man's 
hands,  though  I  am  aware  that  they  would  often  have 
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nppKed  more  apposite  quotations  than  those  I  have 
employed.  In  the  nmnber  of  illQstrations  I  have  been 
i^arbg,  and  I  have  introduced  only  so  many  as  I 
thought  necessary  to  make  my  meaning  plain,  and,  in 
two  or  three  important  cases,  to  establish  the  point  for 
which  I  was  contending.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
make  a  show  of  cheap  learning  by  multiplying  extracts, 
but  I  have  preferred,  after  pointing  out  sufficient,  and 
I  fear  for  the  most  part  neglected,  sources  of  instruc- 
tion, to  leave  to  the  reader  the  pleasant  and  profitable 
task  of  seeking  authorities  for  himself. 

The  lectures  are  addressed  to  the  many,  not  to  the 
few ;  to  those  who  have  received  such  an  amount  of 
elementary  discipline  as  to  qualify  them  to  become  \^ 
their  own  best  teachers  in  the  attainment  of  general 
culture,  not  to  the  professed  grammarian  or  linguistic 
inquirer.  The  many  well-edited  republications  of  old 
Elnglish  authors  which  have  issued  from  the  Boston 
press,  the  learned  and  valuable  labors  of  Mr.  Klipstein 
in  Anglo-Saxon  philology,  and  the  admirable  elucidsr 
tions  of  Shakespeare  by  Mr.  White  and  other  American 
critics,  abundantly  prove  the  existence  among  us  of 
the  knowledge  and  the  taste,  the  further  promotion  of 
which  has  been  my  special  aim.  These  studies  are,  we 
may  hope,  soon  to  receive  a  new  impulse  and  new  aids 
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from  the  publication  of  a  complete  dictionary  of  the 
English  langoage — a  work  of  prime  necessity  to  all  the 
conmion  moral  and  literary  interests  of  the  British  and 
American  people,  and  which  is  now  in  course  of  execu- 
tion by  the  London  Philological  Society,  upon  a  plan, 
and  with  a  command  of  facilities,  that  promise  the 
most  satisfactory  results. 

I  have  only  to  add,  that  the  occasional  allusions  to 
the  political  condition  of  Europe  are  to  be  understood 
with  reference  to  the  time  when  the  Lectures  were  de- 
livered, and  that  subsequent  events  have  but  strength- 
ened the  convictions  I  have  expressed  on  this  impor- 
tant subject. 

BuRLiHOTOK  Vkrmont,  OctobcT  25, 1S59. 
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LECTURE     I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


The  severe  Roman  bestowed  upon  the  language  of  his 
country  the  appellation  of  patrius  sermo,  the  paternal 
or  national  speech ;  but  we,  deriving  from  the  domesticity 
of  Saxon  life  a  truer  4ind  tenderer  appreciation  of  the  best 
and  purest  source  of  linguistic  instruction,  more  happily 
name  our  home-bom  English  the  mother-tongue.  Tlie  tones 
of  the  native  language  are  the  medium  through  which  the 
affections  and  the  intellect  are  first  addressed,  and  they  are 
to  the  heart  and  the  head  of  infancy  what  the  nutriment 
drawn  from  the  maternal  breast  is  to  the  physical  frame. 
"  Speech,"  in  the  words  of  Ileyse,  "  is  the  earliest  organic 
act  of  free  self-consciousness,  and  the  sense  of  our  person- 
ality is  first  developed  in  the  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
speech^"  Without  entering  upon  the  speculations  of  the 
Nominalists  and  the  Realists,  we  must  admit  that,  in  the 
process  of  ratiocination,  properly  called  thought^  the  mind 
acts  only  by  words.    "Cogito,  ergo    sum,  I  think,  there- 
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fore  I  am,"  said  Descartes.  Whether  this  is  a  logical  con- 
clusion or  not,  we  habitually,  if  not  necessarily,  connect 
words,  thought,  and  self-recognizing  existence,  as  conditions 
each  of  both  the  others,  and  hence  it  is  that  we  have  little 
or  no  recollection  of  that  portion  of  our  life  which  preceded 
our  acquaintance  with  language.  Indeed,  so  necessary  are 
words  to  thought,  to  reflection,  to  the  memoigr  of  former 
states  of  self-conscious  being,  that  though  the  intelligence  of 
persons  bom  without  the  sense  of  hearing  sometimes  receives, 
through  the  medium  of  manual  signs,  and  without  instruc- 
tion in  words,  a  very  considerable  degree  of  apparent  cul- 
ture, yet,  when  deaf-mutes  are  educated  and  taught  the  use 
of  verbal  language,  they  are  generally  almost  wholly  unable 
to  recall  tlieir  mental  status  at  earlier  periods ;  and,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  they  appear  to  have  been  previously 
devbid  of'  those  conceptions  which  we  acquire,  or  at  least 
retain  and  express,  by  means  of  general  terms.  So,  our 
recollection  of  moments  of  intense  p&i  or  pleasure,  moral 
or  physical,  is  dim  and  undefined.  Grief  too  big  for  words, 
joy  which  finds  no  articulate  voice  for  utterance,  sensations 
too  acute  for  description,  when  once  their  cause  is  removed, 
or  when  time  has  abated  their  keenness,  leave  traces  deep 
indeed  in  tone,  but  too  shadowy  in  outline  to  be  capable  of 
distinct  reproduction  ;  for  that  alone  which  is  precisely  form- 
ulated can  be  clearly  remembered. 

Nature  has  made  speech  the  condition  and  vehicle  of 
social  intercourse,  and  consequently  it  is  essentially  so  ele- 
mentary a  discipline,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
mother-tongue  seems  to  be  presupposed  as  the  basis  of  all 
education,  and  especially  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for 
the  reception  of  academic  instruction.    It  is,  doubtless,  for 
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this  reason,  that,  in  onr  American  system  of  education,  the 
study  of  the  English  language  has  usually  been  almost  wholly 
excluded  from  the  coUegial  curriculum,  and  recently,  indeed, 
from  humbler  seminaries,  and,  therefore,  so  great  a  novelty 
as  its  abrupt  transfer  from  the  nursery  to  the  auditorium  of 
a  post-graduate  course,  may  seem  to  demand  both  explanation 
and  apology. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  national  history  and  the  na- 
tional language  begin  to  be  studied  only  in  their  decay,  and 
scholars  have  sometimes  shown  an  almost  superstitious  reluc- 
tance to  approach  either,  lest  they  should  contribute  to  the 
aggravation  of  a  symptom,  whose  manifestation  might  tend 
to  hasten  the  catastrophe  of  which  it  is  the  forerunner.  In- 
deed, if  we  listen  to  some  of  the  voices  around  us,  we  are  in 
danger  of  being  persuaded  that  the  decline  of  our  own  tongue 
has  not  only  commenced,  but  has  already  advanced  too  far  to 
be  averted  or  even  aiTcsted.  If  it  is  true,  as  is  intimated 
bv  the  author  of  our  most  widely-circulated  dictionarv — a 
dictionary  whicli  itself  does  not  explain  the  vocabulary  of 
Paradise  Lost — that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  present  standard  of 
good  taste  to  employ  old  English  words  not  used  by  Dryden, 
Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  and  Co^vper ;  if  words  wliich  enter 
into  tlic  phraseology  of  Spenser,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Mil- 
ton, tliough  important  "  to  the  antiquary,  are  useless  to  the 
great  mass  of  readers ;  "  and,  above  all,  if  the  dialect  of  the 
authoritative  standard  of  the  Christian  faith,  in  the  purest, 
simplest,  and  most  beautiful  form  in  wliieh  it  has  been  pre- 
sented to  modem  intelligence,  is  obsolete,  unintelligible,  for- 
gotten, then,  indeed,  the  English  language  is  decayed,  extinct, 
f«>s>ilized,  and,  like  other  organic  relics  of  the  past,  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  curious  antiquarian  research  and  philosophic  investi- 
gation,  but  no  longer  a  theme  of  living,  breathing  interest. 
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In  reasoning  from  the  past  to  the  present,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  that  Protestant  Christianity  and  the  invention  of 
printing  have  entirely  changed  the  outward  conditions  of  at 
least  Gothic,  not  to  say  civilized,  humanity,  and  so  distin- 
guished this  new  phase  of  Indo-European  life  from  that  old 
world  which  lies  behind  us,  that,  though  all  which  was  true 
of  individual  man,  in  the  days  of  Plato,  and  of  Seneca,  and 
of  Abelard,  is  true  now,  yet  most  which  was  conceived  to  be 
true  of  man  as  a  created  and  dependent,  or  as  a  social  being, 
is  at  this  day  recognized  as  either  false  or  abnormal.  The 
reciprocal  relations  between  the  means  and  the  ends  of  hu- 
man life  are  reversed,  and  the  conscious,  deliberate  aims  and 
voluntary  processes  and  instrumentalities  of  intellectual  ac- 
tion are  completely  revolutionized.  Hence,  we  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  error,  when,  in  the  economy  of  social  man,  we 
apply  ancient  theories  to  modem  facts,  and  deduce  present 
effects  or  predict  future  consequences  from  causes  which,  in 
remote  ages,  have  produced  results  analogous  to  recent  or 
expected  phenomena.  This  is  especially  true  with  reference 
to  those  studies  and  those  pursuits  which  are  less  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  fleeting  interests  of  the  hour.  We 
are,  accordingly,  not  warranted  in  concluding  that,  because 
the  creative  spirits  of  ancient  and  flourishing  Hellenic  litera- 
ture did  not  concern  themselves  with  grammatical  subtleties, 
but  left  the  syntactical  and  orthoepical  theories  of  the  Greek 
language  to  be  developed  in  late  and  degenerate  Alexandria, 
therefore  the  study  of  native  philology  in  commercial  London 
and  industrial  Manchester  proves  the  decadence  of  the  heroic 
speech,  which  in  former  centuries  embodied  the  epic  and 
dramatic  glories  of  English  genius. 

The  impulse  to  the  study  of  English,  and  especially  of  its 
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earlier  forms,  which  has  lately  begun  to  be  felt  in  England 
and  in  this  country,  is  not  a  result  of  the  action  of  domestic 
causes.  It  has  not  grown  out  of  any  thing  in  the  political  or 
social  condition  of  the  English  and  American  people,  or  out 
of  any  morbid  habit  of  the  common  language  and  literature 
of  both,  but  it  had  its  origin  wholly  in  the  contagion  of  Con- 
tinental example.  The  jealousies  and  alarms  of  the  turbu- 
lent period  which  followed  the  first  French  Eevolution,  and 
which  suspended  the  independent  political  existence  of  so 
many  of  the  minor  European  States,  at  the  same  time  threat- 
ening all  with  ultimate  absorption,  naturally  stimulated  the 
self-conscious  individuality  of  every  race,  and  led  them  alike 
to  attach  special  value  to  every  thing  characteristic,  every 
thing  peculiar,  in  their  own  constitution,  their  own  posses- 
sions, their  own  historic  recollections,  as  conservative  ele- 
ments, as  means  of  resistance  against  an  influence  which 
sought,  first,  to  denationalize,  and  then  to  assimilate  them 
all  to  its  own  social  and  governmental  system.  Hence,  con- 
temporaneously with  the  wars  of  that  eventful  crisis,  there 
sprung  up  a  universal  spirit  of  local  inquiry,  local  pride,  and 
local  patriotism ;  the  history,  the  archceology,  the  language, 
the  early  literature,  of  every  European  people,  became  ob- 
jects of  earnest  study,  first  with  its  own  scholars,  then  with 
allied  nations  or  races,  and,  finally,  by  the  power  of  interna- 
tional sympathy,  and  the  unexpected  light  which  etymologi- 
cal researches  have  thrown  on  some  of  the  most  interesting 
questions  belonging  to  present  psychology  and  to  past  his- 
tory, with  enlightened  and  philosophic  thinkers  everywhere. 
The  people  of  England  were  less  agitated  by  the  fears 
which  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  Continental  nations,  and 
they  are  constitutionally  slow  in  yielding  either  to  moral,  to 
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intellectnal,  or  to  material  influences  from  withont.  Accord- 
ingly, while  the  philologiBta  and  historians  of  Denmark*  and 
of  Germany  were  stndionsly  investigating  and  elucidating 
the  coarse  of  Anglo-Saxon  history,  the  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  language,  and  the  character  of  its  literature,  as  things 
cognate  ivith  tlieir  own  past  glories  and  future  aspirations, 
few  native  English  inquirers  busied  themselves  with  studies, 
whoso  obscure,  though  real,  connection  with  the  stirring 
events  of  that  epoch  no  timid  sensitiveness  had  yet  tanght 
the  British  mind  to  feel.  It  was  only  when  the  new  politi- 
cal relations  between  England  and  the  important  Gennanic 
States  had  awakened  the  dormant  moral  and  intellectual 
sympathies  between  tliese  nations,  that  the  literature  and  the 
learning  of  Germany  became  objects  of  interest  and  sources 
of  instntetion  to  British  scholars.  To  that  period  we  traca 
the  first  Imp;ilsefi,  whose  gradual  action  has  led  to  the  tardy 
revival  of  natiunui  jiliilology  in  England,  and  the  labors  of 
Danish  and  Gennnn  linguists  form  the  real  groandwork  of 
all  that  native  inquirers  have  since  accomplished. 

But  although  the  interest  now  manifested  in  the  history 
and  true  linguistic  character  of  tlie  English  speech  originated 
in  external  movements,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is,  at 
this  moment,  strengtJwaied  in  England  by  a  feeling  of  appre- 
hcnsiou  concerning  the  position  of  that  countiy  in  coming 
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*  Tborkclin  bul  prrpurtd  (hp  po^ni  of  Itroirulf  for  publication  u  earlr  ni 
ISOT,  but  tlia  pren  Cop)-  wu  dcMruvcd  in  the  mego  of  Copenhagen.  lie,  bow- 
rrer,  ivnswcil  hii  labon,  ■nd  in  IBIS,  brought  out  tlie  Brat  edition  oftbiit  Sin- 
iwrlinl  work,  Ftvc  }cuv  latoc,  Gruodlrig  published  a  Daniah  roruon  of  Iteo- 
uTilt  with  ciDcBd«lioni,  in  a  great  mofttarc  conjodnml,  of  the  ori^nal  printed  by 
Thorkcllu.  Thcsn  tro  among  llic  mnaC  locccMful  inalanco*  of  Ihc  npplJcslii 
(ound  Icanuog  and  critical  ngacity  to  tbo  reiioration  of  eornipt  texts,  itask, 
aXrrt  a  Dino,  publUhed  In  IBIT,  tbe  first  eanplrtt  Aog\o^ioo  eniaaar 
(\iia  hai  hardly  even  yet  been  aupcnedeJ. 
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jears — an  apprehcnfiion  which,  in  spite  of  occasional  manifes- 
tations of  hereditary  confidence  and  pride,  is  a  very  widely- 
prevalent  sentiment  among  the  British  people.  Eecent  oc- 
currences have  inspired  an  anxiety  amounting  almost  to 
alarm,  concerning  their  relations  with  their  nearest,  as  well  as 
their  more  remote,  Continental  neighbors,  and  those  who  com- 
pare the  policy  and  position  of  England  in  1815, 1851,  and 
1859,  may  well  be  pardoned  for  some  misgivings  with  regard 
to  the  present  tendencies  of  the  British  social  and  political 
state.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  natural  that  enlightened 
Englishmen  should  cherish  a  livelier  attachment  to  all  that  is 
great  and  reverend  in  the  memories  of  their  early  being,  and 
thought,  and  action,  and  should  regard  with  increasing  inter- 
est the  monuments  that  record  the  series  of  intellectual  and 
physical  triumphs  by  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Nor- 
man raised  the  Empire  they  successively  conquered  to  such 
an  unexampled  pitch  of  splendor  and  of  power. 

Modem  philology,  then,  did  not,  like  ancient  granmiatical 
lore,  originate  in  the  life-and-death  struggle  of  perishing  na- 
tionalities, nor  in  a  morbid  consciousness  of  internal  decay 
and  approaching  dissolution,  but  in  a  sound,  philosophic  ap- 
preciation of  the  surest  safeguard  of  national  independence 
and  national  honor — an  intelligent  comprehension,  namely, 
of  what  is  good  and  what  is  great  in  national  history,  nation- 
al institutions,  national  character.  It  is  a  pulsation  of  life, 
not  a  throe  of  death  ;  a  token  of  regeneration,  not  a  sign  of 
extinction.  The  zeal  with  which  these  studies  are  pursued  is 
a  high  expression  of  intellectual  patriotism,  a  security  against 
the  perils  of  absorption  and  centralization  which  are  again 
menacing  the  commonwealths  of  the  Eastern  Continent,  a 
bulwark  against  the  dangers  with  which  what  exists  of  Cod 
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tmental  liberty  is  threatened,  now  by  the  ambitious  dreams 
of  Cterman  *  nationality,'  now  by  Muscovite  barbarism,  and 
now  by  pontifical  obscurantism. 

The  fruits  of  increased  attention  to  domestic  philology 
have  been  strikingly  manifested  in  the  reviving  literatures, 
and  the  awakening  moral  and  political  energies  of  many 
lesser  European  peoples,  which,  until  the  agitations  I  speak 
of,  seemed  to  be  fast  sinking  into  forgetfulness  and  inaction. 
States  and  races,  long  deemed  insignificant  and  decrepit, 
have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  intellectual  movement  of 
our  age,  and,  at  the  same  time,  are  throwing  up  new  barri- 
cades against  the  encroachments  of  the  great  Continental 
despotisms.  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  have  roused  themselves  to  the  creation  of  new  let- 
ters, and  the  manifestation  of  a  new  popular  life.  The  Eu- 
ropean Continent  is  to-day  protesting  against  being  Teuton- 
ized,  as  energetically  as  it  did,  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, against  a  forced  conformity  to  a  Gallic  organization, 
and  we  may  well  hope  that  the  same  spirit  will  be  found 
equally  potent  to  resist  the  Panslavic  invasion,  which  wiU  be 
the  next  source  of  danger  to  the  civil  and  intellectual  liberties 
of  Christendom. 

There  are  circumstances  in  the  inherent  character  of  the 
English  language  which  demand — there  are  circumstances  in 
its  position  which  reconmiend — the  most  sedulous  and  perse- 
vering investigation.  I  will  not  here  speak  of  what  belongs 
to  another  part  of  our  course — ^the  general  value  and  impor- 
tance of  linguistic  inquiry — but  I  wiU  draw  your  attention  to 
the  multifarious  etymology  of  our  Babylonish  vocabulary, 
anid  the  composite  structure  of  our  syntax,  as  peculiarities  of 

a 

the  English  tongue  not  shared  in  an  equal  degree  by  any 
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other  European  speech  known  in  literature,  and  requiring  an 
amount  of  sjBtematic  study  not  in  other  cases  usually  neces- 
sary. The  groundwork  of  English,  indeed,  can  be,  and  best 
is,  learned  at  the  domestic  fireside — a  school  for  which  there 
is  no  adequate  substitute ;  but  the  knowledge  there  acquired 
is  not,  as  in  homogeneous  languages,  a  root,  out  of  which 
wiU  spontaneously  grow  the  flowers  and  the  fruits  which 
adorn  and  enrich  the  speech  of  man.  English  has  been 
80  much  affected  by  extraneous,  alien,  and  discordant  in- 
fluences, so  much  mixed  with  foreign  ingredients,  so  much 
overloaded  with  adventitious  appendages,  that  it  is,  to  most 
of  those  who  speak  it,  in  a  considerable  degree,  a  conven- 
tional and  arbitrary  symbolism.  The  Anglo-Saxon  tongue 
has  a  craving  appetite,  and  is  as  rapacious  of  words,  and 
as  tolerant  of  forms,  as  are  its  children  of  territory  and  of 
religions.  But,  in  spite  of  its  power  of  assimilation,  there  is 
much  of  tlie  speech  of  England  which  has  never  become 
connatural  to  the  Anglican  people,  and  its  grammar  has  pas- 
sively suffered  the  introduction  of  many  syntactical  combina- 
tions, whicli  are  not  merely  irregular,  but  repugnant.  It 
has  lost  its  original  organic  law  of  progress,  and  its  present 
growth  is  by  accretion,  not  by  development.  I  shall  not 
here  inquire  whether  this  condition  of  English  is  an  evil. 
There  are  many  cases  where  a  complex  and  cunningly-devised 
machine,  dexterously  guided,  can  do  that  which  the  congen- 
ital hand  fails  to  accomplish ;  but  the  computing  of  our 
losses  and  gains,  the  striking  of  our  linguistic  balance,  be- 
longs elsewhere.  SuflSce  it  to  say,  that  English  is  not  a  lan- 
guage which  teaches  itself  by  mere  unreflecting  usage.  It 
can  only  be  mastered,  in  all  its  wealth,  in  all  its  power,  by 
conscious,  persistent   labor;   and,  therefore,  when   all   ihef 
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world  is  awaking  to  the  value  of  general  philological  science, 
it  would  ill  become  us  to  be  slow  in  recognizing  the  special 
importance  of  the  study  of  our  own  tongue.* 

But,  in  order  that  this  study  may  commend  itself  to  the 
popular  mind,  its  value  and  its  interest  must  first  be  made 
apparent  to  the  thinking  spirits  by  whom  the  current  of 
public  opinion  is  determined.  Knowledge  has  its  sources  on 
the  heights  of  humanity,  and  culture  derives  its  authority 
from  the  example  of  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  society. 
Studies  which  are  neglected  or  undervalued  by  the  educated 
man,  will  have  still  less  attraction  for  the  pupil,  and  English 
philology  cannot  win  its  way  to  a  form  in  American  high- 
schools,  until  it  shall  have  been  recognized  as  a  worthy  pur- 
suit by  the  learned  and  the  wise,  who  are  no  longer  subject 
to  the  authority  of  academic  teachers. 

But,  great  as  is  the  practical  importance  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  words,  let  it  not  be  said  that,  for  its  sake  alone,  we 
encourage  inquiry  into  the  structure  and  constitution  of  our 
national  speech.  The  discipline  we  advocate  embraces  a 
broader  range,  and  extends  itself  to  the  scientific  notion  of 

*  For  easie  obtaining  is  encmie  to  iudgcment,  not  onlie  in  words  and  na- 
tarall  spcche,  but  in  greater  matters  and  verie  important.  Aduised  &  con- 
siderat  cumming  by,  as  it  proves  by  those  tungs,  which  we  learn  by  art,  where 
time  and  trauell  be  the  compassing  means,  emplanteth  in  wits  both  certaintie  to 
rest  on  &  assurance  to  rise  by.  Our  natural  tung  cummcth  on  ts  by  hudlc,  and 
therefor  hedelesse,  forcn  language  is  labored,  and  therefor  learned,  the  one  still 
in  Tse  and  neuer  well  known,  the  other  well  known  and  verie  seldom  vscd. 
And  yet  continewal  vsc  should  enf^r  knowledge,  in  a  thing  of  such  vse,  as  the 
naturall  dcliurie  o^our  mind  and  meaning  is.  And  to  sale  the  truth  what  rea- 
son is  it,  to  be  acquainted  abrodc  and  a  stranger  at  home  ?  to  know  foren  tungs 
by  rule,  and  our  own  but  by  rote  ?  If  all  other  men  had  been  so  affected,  to 
make  much  of  the  foren,  and  set  light  by  their  own,  as  we  seme  to  do,  we  had 
QflMnr  had  these  things  which  we  like  of  so  much,  we  should  neuer  by  compar- 
htftif^  discerned  the  better. — Richard  Mvlcaster^  First  Pari  of  the  Element' 
\r|JP5S2,  p.  1G7. 
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philology,  which,  though  familiar  in  German  literature,  has 
not  yet  become  the  recognized  meaning  of  the  word  in  Eng- 
lish. The  course  we  propose  includes,  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily, the  study  of  those  old  English  writers,  in  whose  works 
we  find,  not  only  the  most  forcible  forms  of  expression,  but 
a  marvellous  afSuence  of  the  mighty  thoughts,  out  of  which 
has  grown  the  action  that  has  made  England  and  her  children 
the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world.  With  respect  to  the 
technicalities  of  primitive  grammar  and  etymology,  the 
radical  forms  of  structure  which  characterize  our  ancient 
tongue,  the  American  student  has  but  narrow  means  of  orig- 
inal research.  His  investigations  must,  for  the  present,  be 
pursued  at  second  hand,  by  the  aid  of  materials  inadequate 
in  themselves,  and,  too  often,  collected  with  little  judgment 
or  discrimination.  The  standard  of  linguistic  science  in  Eng- 
land is,  or  rather,  till  recently,  has  been,  comparatively  low. 
British  scholars  have  produced  few  satisfactory  discussions 
of  Anglo-Saxon  or  Old-English  inflectional  or  structural  forms, 
and  it  is  to  Teutonic  zeal  and  learning  that  wo  must  still  look 
for  the  elucidation  of  many  points  of  interest  connected  with 
the  form  and  the  signification  of  primitive  English.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  relics  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  early  Eng- 
lisli  literature  remains  yet  unpublished,  or  has  been  edited 
with  so  little  sound  learning  and  critical  ability  as  to  serve 
less  to  guide  than  to  lead  astray.  Ilcnee,  in  the  dcterinina- 
tion  of  ancient  texts,  we  must  often  accept  hasty  conjecture, 
or  crude  opinion,  in  place  of  established  fact.  But  a  better 
era  has  commenced.  Englishmen  have  learned  from  Conti- 
nental linguists  to  do  what  native  scholarship  and  industry 
had  hitherto  failed  to  accomplish  ;*  and  we  may  hope  ^mL 

*  The  recent  admirable  editiona  of  Layamon,  of  the  Ormulom,  and  of  «e 
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at  no  distant  day,  the  yet  hidden  treasnres  of  British  philol- 
ogy will  all  be  made  accessible,  and  permanently  secured  for 
futnre  study,  by  means  of  the  art  which  has  been  styled 

Ars  omnium  Artium  Conservatrix. 
The  general  inferiority  of  English  and  French  to  Scandi- 
navian and  Teutonic  scholars,  in  philological  and  especially 
etymological  research,  is  a  remarkable,  but  an  indisputable 
fact,  and  its  explanation  is  not  obvious.  I  can  by  no  means 
ascribe  the  difference  to  an  inherent  inaptitude  on  our  part 
for  such  subtle  investigations,  to  a  native  insensibility  to  the 
delicate  relations  between  allied  sounds  and  allied  significa- 
tions ;  but  I  believe  the  cause  to  lie  much  in  the  different  in- 
tellectual habits  which  are  formed  in  early  life,  by  the  use  of 
the  respective  languages  of  these  nations.  The  German  is 
remarkably  homogeneous  in  its  character.  An  inmiense  pro- 
portion of  its  vocabulary  consists  either  of  simple  primitives, 
or  of  words  obviously  drawn  by  composition  or  derivation 
from  radicals  still  existing  in  current  use  as  independent  vo- 
cables. Its  grammatical  structure  is  of  great  regularity,  and 
there  are  few  tongues  where  the  conformity  to  general  rules 
is  so  universal,  and  where  isolated,  unrelated  philological  facts 

Wjcliffite  tr&nslationa  of  the  Scriptures,  are  exceedingly  valuable  contributions 
to  English  philology,  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to  the  critical  skill 
and  industry  of  the  eminent  scholars  who  have  prepared  and  published  them. 
The  publications  of  the  vnfrious  literary  societies  which  occupy  themselves  with 
old  English  literature,  are  of  very  unequal  value,  and  some  of  them,  certainly, 
both  intrinsically  worthless,  and  badly  edited.  But,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of 
Garnett,  there  are  few  students  of  our  early  literature  who  have  not  derived 
very  important  aid  from  the  labors  of  Halliwell  and  of  Wright.  The  value  of 
Kemble^s  and  Thorpe^s  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage and  literature  is  too  familiar  to  require  special  notice ;  and  I  need  not 
here  speak  of  the  eminent  British  ethnological  and  grammatical,  or  rather  lin- 
gQ|gtlc  inquirers  of  the  present  day,  because  this  course  of  lectures  is  confined 
ti>%iiite  another  field,  and  I  shall  only  incidentally  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
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ire  60  rare.  At  the  8ame  time,  there  is  enough  of  grammat- 
ical inflection  to  familiarize  the  native  speaker  with  syntacti- 
cal principles  imperfectly  exemplified  in  French  and  English, 
and  a  sufficiently  complex  arrangement  of  the  period  to  call 
into  constant  exercise  the  logical  faculties  requirdB  for  the 
comprehension  and  application  of  the  rules  of  universal 
grammar.  While,  therefore,  I  by  no  means  maintain  that 
German  has  any  superiority  over  English  for  the  purposes  of 
poetry,  of  miscellaneous  literature,  the  intercourse  of  society, 
or  the  ordinary  cares  and  duties  of  life,  yet  as,  in^itgelf,  an 
intellectual,  and  especially  a  linguistic  discipline,  it  has  g![,esi 
advantages  over  any  of  the  tongues  which  embody  the  gen- 
eral literature  of  modem  Europe.  The  German  boy  comes 
out  of  the  nursery  scarcely  a  worse  grammarian,  and  a  far 
better  etymologist,  than  the  ancient  Boman,  and  is  already 
imbued  with  a  philological  culture  which  the  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  can  only  acquire  by  years  of  painful 
study.  Hence,  we  account  readily  for  the  comparative  ex- 
cellence of  the  German  dictionaries  and  other  helps  to  the 
full  knowledge  of  the  language,  while  in  English,  having  no 
grammar,  we  have  till  lately  possessed  no  grammars,  and  we 
still  want  a  dictionary.  In  both  English  and  French,  the 
etymology  is  foreign,  or  obscured  by  great  changes  of  form, 
the  syntax  is  arbitrary  and  conventional,  (so  far  as  those 
terms  can  be  applied  to  any  thing  in  language,)  the  inflections 
are  bald  and  imperfectly  distinguished,  and  the  number  of 
solitary  exceptional  facts,  especially  in  French,  is  very  great. 
When  I  speak  of  the  poverty  of  French  inflections,  I  am 
aware  I  contradict  tlie  accidence,  which  shows  a  very  full 
system  of  varied  terminations ;  but  the  native  language  is 
learned  by  the  ear,  and  the  spoken  tongue  of  France  reduces 

^   *  .• 
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its  multitude  of  written  endings  to  a  very  small  list  of  artic- 
ulated ones.  The  signs  of  number  and  of  person,  and  often 
of  tense  and  gender,  to  which  the  inflections  are  restricted, 
though  well  njarked  in  written  French,  disappear  almost 
wholly  m  pronunciation,  and  for  those  who  only  speak,  they 
are  non-existent.*  While,  therefore,  for  speaking  French  by 
rote,  as  natives  do  all  tongues,  no  grammar  is  needed,  yet  few 
written  dialects  require  grammatical  aid  more  imperiously ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  grammar  is  of  so  special  a  char- 
acter as  to  teach  little  of  general  linguistic  principle. 
/^  The  German  philologist,  then,  begins  where  the  English- 
man and  the  Frenchman  leave  off — or,  rather,  at  a  point  to 
which  the  great  mass  of  French  and  English  literary  men 
never  attain ;  and,  with  such  an  advantage  in  the  starting 
ground,  it  would  be  strange  if  he  did  not  surpass  his  rivals. 
/'  The  American  student  shares  with  the  Englishman  and 
'.  the  Frenchman  in  the  defect  of  early  grammatical  discipline, 
and,  possessing  few  large  libraries,  no  collections  of  rare  early 
editions,  no  repositories  of  original  manuscripts,  he  labors 
under  the  further  inconvenience  of  a  want  of  access  to  the 
primitive  sources  of  etymological  instruction.  For  the  pres- 
ent, therefore,  he  must  renounce  the  ambition  of  adding  any 
thing  to  the  existing  stores  of  knowledge  respecting  English 
philology,  and  content  himself  with  the  humbler  and  more 
selfish  aim  of  appropriating  and  elaborating  the  material 
which  more  fortunate  or  better-trained  European  scholars 
have  gathered  or  discovered.  We  must,  in  the  main,  study 
English  with  reference  to  practical  use,  rather  than  to  philo- 

*  Aimais,  aimait,  aimaient  are  identical  in  sound ;  and  aimer,  aimez,  aimai, 
aim6,  aim6s,  aim^e,  and  aim^es  differ  so  little  from  the  former  group,  that  igno- 
rant persons  often  confound  them  all  in  writing,  aa  well  as  in  speaking. 
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Sophie  principle ;  aim  at  the  positive  and  the  concrete,  rather 
than  the  absolute  and  the  abstract.  And  this  falls  in  with 
what  is  eminently,  I  will  not  say  happily,  the  present , ten- 
dency of  the  American  mind.  We  demand,  in  all  things,  an 
appreciable,  tangible  result,  and  if  a  particular  knowledge 
cannot  be  shown  to  have  a  value^  it  is  to  little  purpose  to 
recommend  its  cultivation  because  of  its  worth,  "We  must  all, 
then,  men  of  action  and  men  of  thought,  alike,  study  Eng- 
lish in  much  the  same  way,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  same  in- 
strumentalities— the  practical  man,  because  he  aims  at  a 
practical  end ;  the  philosophic  thinker,  because  he  is  desti- 
tute of  the  means  of  approximating  to  his  end  by  any  higher 
method  than  the  imperfect  course  which  alone  is  open  to  the 
American  scholar. 

Tliere  are  circumstances  which  recommend  the  study  of 
English  especially  to  us  Americans,  others  which  appeal 
equally  to  all  who  use  the  Anglican  speech.  Of  the  former, 
most  prominent  is  the  fact  that  we,  in  general,  require  a  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  own  tongue  than  any  other 
I>eople.  Except  in  mere  mechanical  matters,  and  even  there 
far  more  imperfectly,  we  have  adopted  the  principle  of  the 
division  of  labor  to  a  more  limited  extent  than  any  modem 
civilized  nation.  Every  man  is  a  dabbler,  if  not  a  master, 
in  every  knowledge.  Every  man  is  a  divine,  a  statesman,  a 
physician,  and  a  lawyer  to  himself,  as  well  as  a  counsellor  to 
his  neighbors,  on  all  the  interests  involved  in  the  sciences 
appropriately  belonging  to  those  professions.  We  all  read 
books,  magazines,  newspapers,  all  attend  learned  lectures,  and 
too  many  of  us,  indeed,  write  the  one,  or  deliver  the  other. 
We  resemble  the  Margites  of  Homer,  who  IToXV  ffirlaTaTo 
iprf€Lt  practised  every  art,  and  if,  as  he  kgkw  S'  fjiriaraTO 
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irhvTo,  bimgled  in  all,  we,  too,  mnst  fall  short  of  imiyersal 
perfection,  we  still  need,  with  our  multifarious  strivings,  an 
encyclopedic  training,  a  wide  command  over  the  resources  of 
our  native  tongue,  and,  more  or  less,  a  knowledge  of  all  its 
special  nomenclatures.  But  this  very  fact  of  the  general  use 
of  the  whole  English  vocabulary  among  us  is  a  dangerous 
cause  of  corruption  of  speech,  against  which  the  careful  study 
of  our  language  is  an  important  antidote.  Things  much  used 
inevitably  become  much  worn,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  of  language,  that  words  are  as  subject  as 
coin  to  defacement  and  abrasion,  by  brisk  circulation.  The 
majority  of  those  who  speak  any  tongue  incline  to  speak  it 
imperfectly;  and  where  all  use  the  dialect  of  books,  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  profoundest  thoughts,  the  loftiest  images,  the  most 
sacred  emotions,  that  the  intellect,  the  fancy,  the  heart  of 
man  has  conceived,  there  special  precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  that  medium  from  becoming  debased  and  vulgarized 
by  corruptions  of  form,  or,  at  least,  by  association  with  de- 
praved beings  and  unworthy  themes.  "While,  therefore,  I 
would  open  to  the  humble  and  the  unschooled  the  freest  ac- 
cess to  all  the  rich  treasures  which  English  literature  em- 

;  bodies,  I  would  inculcate  the  importance  of  a  careful  study 
of  genuine  English,  and  a  conscientious  scrupulosity  in  its 

'  accurate  use,  upon  all  who  in  any  manner  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  teachers  or  leaders  of  the  American  mind,  all  whose 
habits,  whose  tastes,  or  whose  vocations,  lead  them  to  speak 

Moftener  than  to  hear. 

But,  as  I  observed,  there  are  considerations,  common  to 
the  Englishman  and  the  American,  which  powerfully  rec- 
ommend the  study  of  our  language  to  thinking  men.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  is  a  repetition  of  the  argu- 
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ment  I  have  just  used,  but  in  a  more  extended  application. 
I  allude  to  what,  for  want  of  any  other  equally  appropriate 
epithet,  I  must  characterize  by  a  designation  much  abused 
both  by  those  who  rally  under  it  as  a  watchword  of  party, 
and  by  those  to  whom  it  is  a  token  of  offence — ^I  mean  the 
conservatism  of  such  studies.  It  is  doubted  by  the  ablest 
judges,  whether,  except  in  the  introduction  of  new  names  for 
new  things,  English  has  made  any  solid  improvement  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  and  few  are  sanguine  enough  to 
believe  that  future  changes  in  its  structure,  or  in  its  vocabu- 
lary, unless  in  the  way  just  stated,  will  be  changes  for  the 
better.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that,  in  proportion  as  new  gram- 
matical forms,  and  new  designations  for  familiar  things  and 
thoughts,  are  introduced,  older  ones  must  grow  obsolete,  and, 
of  course,  the  existing,  and,  especially,  the  earlier  literature 
of  Engls^nd,  will  become  gradually  less  intelligible.  The 
importance  of  a  permanent  literature,  of  authoritative  stand- 
ards of  expression,  and,  especially,  of  those  great,  lasting 
works  of  the  imagination,  which,  in  all  highly-cultivated  na- 
tions, constitute  the  "  voluincs  paramount "  of  their  litera- 
ture, has  been  too  generally  appreciated  to  require  here  argu- 
ment or  illustration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  they  are  among  the 
most  potent  agencies  in  the  cultivation  of  the  national  mind 
and  heart,  the  strongest  bond  of  union  in  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, tlie  surest  holding  ground  against  the  shifting  currents, 
the  ebb  and  flow, of  opinion  and  of  taste. 

Tlic  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  fortunate  in  possessing  more 
§uch  volumes  paramount  than  any  other  modern  people. 
The  Greeks  had  their  moral  and  sententious  Ilesiod  ;  their 
great  tragic  trio;   their  comic  Aristophanes  and   Menan- 

der ;  and,  above  aU,  their  epic  Homer,  whose  story  and  whoso 
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speech  were  more  closely  interwoven  with  the  very  soul  of 
the  whole  Hellenic  people  than  was  ever  other  secular  com- 
position with  the  life  of  man ;  the  Romans  had  Ennius,  and 
Terence,  and  Plautus,  and,  at  last,  but  only  when  all  was 
lost,  Horace  and  Virgil ;  the  Italians  have  Dante,  and  Pe- 
trarch, and  Tasso,  and  Ariosto ;  the  Icelanders  have  Laxdsela, 
the  story  of  Njall,  and  the  Chronicles  of  Snorro  ;  *  and  we, 
more  favored  than  all,  have  Chaucer,  and  Spenser,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton — each,  in  his  own  field,  as  great  as 
the  mightiest  that  ever  wielded  the  pen  in  the  like  kind; 
and,  beyond  these,  we  have  the  oracles  of  our  faith,  stamped 
with  the  self-approving  impress  of  certain  verity,  and  ren- 
dered, by  English  pens,  in  a  form  of  rarer  beauty  than  has 
elsewhere  clothed  the  words  of  God  in  the  speech  of  man. 

Now,  all  these  books  have  been  for  centuries  a  daily  food, 
an  intellectual  pabulum,  that  actually  has  entered  into  and 
moulded  the  living  thought  and  action  of  gifted  nations ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  Anglican  people,  it  will  not  be  dis- 
puted that,  working  as  they  have,  all  in  one  direction,  their 
great  poets  have  been  more  powerful  than  any  other  secular 
influence  in  first  making,  and  then  keeping,  the  Englishman 
and  the  American  what  they  are,  what  for  hundreds  of  years 
they  have  been,  what,  God  willing,  for  thousands  they  shall 
be,  the  pioneer  race  in  the  march  of  man  towards  the  highest 
summits  of  worthy  human  achievement. 

*  The  Icelandic  sagas,  though  contaiDing  many  short  rhythmical  lays,  arc  not 
metrical,  and  therefore  not  poems  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  But  they 
arc  highly  poetical  in  conception  and  treatment,  and  thus  unite  the  fascination 
of  more  artificial  forms  of  composition  with  the  attractions  of  authentic  history. 
In  the  cirilization  of  the  Scandinavian  people,  the  prose  saga  occupied  much 
the  same  place  as  the  metrical  epic  in  the  life  of  the  Greeks,  or  the  heroic  ballad 
in  other  modem  nations,  and  it  may  therefore  fairly  claim  a  place  in  imag^ 
%tiTe  literature. 
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Hie  path  of  national  literatures  is  like  the  orbit  of  those 
comets,  which  long  approach  the  central  source  of  light  and 
warmth,  and  long  recede,  but  never  return  to  the  perihelion, 
and  the  language  of  a  people  has  ordinarily  but  one  period 
of  culmination.  When  genius  has  evolved  the  best  thoughts 
of  a  given  state  of  society,  and  elaborated  the  choicest  forms 
of  expression  of  which  a  given  speech  is  capable,  it  has  an- 
ticipated and  appropriated  the  greatest  results  of  that  condi- 
tion of  human  life,  and  subsequent  literature  is  but  repro- 
ductive, not  creative  in  its  character,  until  some  mighty,  and, 
for  the  time,  destructive  revolution,  has  dissolved  and  re-amal- 
gamated the  elements  of  language  and  of  social  life  in  new 
and  diverse  combinations. 

That  the  English  tongue,  and  the  men  who  speak  it,  will 
yet  achieve  great  victories  in  the  field  of  mind,  great  works  in  , 
the  world  of  sense,  we  have  ample  self-conscious  assurance ; 
but,  in  the  existing  state  of  society,  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
any  future  literary  productions  can  occupy  the  place,  or  exert 
the  deep,  pervading  influence,  of  the  volumes  I  have  named. 
To  them,  therefore,  and  to  the  dialect  which  is  their  medium, 
the  instinct  of  self-preservation  impels  us  tenaciously  to  cling; 
and  when,  through  our  appetite  for  novelty,  our  incurious 
neglect  of  the  beautiful  and  the  great,  these  volumes  cease 
to  be  authorities  in  language,  standards  of  moral  truth  and 
aesthetical  beauty,  and  inspiriters  of  thought  and  of  action,  we 
shall  have  lost  the  springs  of  national  greatness,  which  it 
most  concerned  us  to  preserve. 

We  hear  much,  in  political  life,  of  recurrence  to  first 
principles,  and  startling  novelties  not  unfrequently  win  their 
way  to  popular  acceptance  under  that  disguise.  With  equal 
truth,  and  greater  sincerity,  we  may  say  that,  in  language 
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and  in  literature,  nothing  can  save  ns  from  ceaselessj^evolu- 
tion  but  a  frequent  recourse  to  the  primitive  authorities  and 
the  recognized  canons  of  highest  perfection. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  early  English,  young  persons 
are  not  unfrequently  repelled  by  differences  of  form,  which 
seem  to  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  labor  to  master, 
and  the  really  trifling  difficulties  of  our  archaic  dialect  are 
magnified  into  insurmountable  obstacles.  Unhappily,  Eng- 
lish scholars,  themselves  often  better  instructed  in  other 
tongues  than  in  their  own,  have  very  frequently  sanctioned 
the  mistake,  and  encouraged  the  indolence  of  contemporary 
readers,  by  editing  modernized  editions  of  good  old  authors, 
and,  in  thus  clothing  them  anew,  so  changed  their  outward 
aspect,  and  often  their  essential  character,  that  the  parents 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  recognize  their  own  progeny.  The 
British  press  has  teemed  with  mutilated  and  disguised  edi- 
tions, while  scrupulously  faithful  reprints  of  early  English 
works  have,  until  lately,  not  been  often  attempted,  or  ever 
well  encouraged.  As  a  general  rule,  in  the  printing  of  old 
manuscripts,  and  the  republication  of  works  which  genius 
and  time  have  sealed  with  the  stamp  of  authority,  no  change 
whatever,  except  the  correction  of  obvious  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical errors,  should  be  tolerated ;  and  even  this  should 
be  ventured  on  only  with  extreme  caution,  because  it  often 
turns  out  that  what  is  hastily  assumed  to  have  been  a  mis- 
spelling or  a  misprint,  is,  in  fact,  a  form  deliberately  adopted 
by  a  writer,  better  able  to  judge  what  was  the  true  orthogra- 
phy for  the  time,  than  any  later  scholar  can  be. 

Tlie  rule  of  Coleridge  has  nowhere  a  juster  application 
than  here :  That,  when  we  meet  an  apparent  error  in  a  good 
author,  we  are  to  presume  ourselves  "  ignorant  of  his  under- 
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standing,  until  we  are  certain  that  we  understand  his  igno- 
ranee,*'  The  number  of  scholars  who  are  so  thoroughly  pos- 
sessed  of  the  English  of  the  sixteenth,  not  to  mention  earlier 
centuries,  as  to  be  safelj  intrusted  with  the  correction  of 
authors  of  that  period,  is  exceedinglj  small,  and  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  cite  a  single  instance  where 
this  has  been  attempted,  without  grievous  error,  while,  in 
most  cases,  the  book  has  been  not  merely  lessened  in  value, 
but  rendered  worse  than  useless  for  all  the  purposes  of  phi- 
lology and  true  literature. 

But  for  the  tmfortunate  readiness  with  which  editors  and 
publishers  have  yielded  to  the  popular  demand  for  conformity 
to  the  spelling  and  the  vocabulary  of  the  day,  the  knowledge 
of  genuine  English  would  now  be  both  more  general  and 
further  advanced  than  it  is.  The  habit  of  reading  books  as 
they  were  written  would  have  kept  up  the  comprehension,  if 
not  the  use,  of  good  old  forms  and  choice  words,  which  have 
irrecoverably  perished,  and  the  English  of  the  most  vigorous 
period  of  our  literature  would  not  now  be  sneered  at  as  obso- 
lete and  unintelligible. 

After  all,  the  difficulties  of  acquiring  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  the  dialect  of  the  reign  of  Edward  lU.  are  ex- 
tremely small.  Let  not  the  student  be  discouraged  by  an 
antiquated  orthography,*  or,  now  and  then,  a  forgotten  word, 
and  a  month's  study  will  enable  him  to  read,  with  entire 
readiness  and  pleasure,  all  that  the  genius  of  England  has 

*  The  irreguUritj  of  the  spelling  in  early  Eogliah  books  is  very  freqaentlj 
chargeable  almost  wholly  to  the  print«r.  The  original  manuscript  of  the  Ormu- 
lam  is  nearly  as  uniform  in  its  orthography  as  the  most  systematic  modern 
writers,  and  some  of  the  codices  on  which  Pauli*s  edition  of  Gower  is  fouudcd 
are  described  as  scarcely  less  consbtent  in  their  spelling. — See  po9t^  Lectures 
12.  andxxL 
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produced  dnring  the  fi^e  centuries  that  have  elapsed  since 
English  literature  can  be  said  to  have  had  a  being. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  here  dilate  upon  the  value  of  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  earlier  English  writers,  but  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  indulged  in  a  momentary  reference  to  the  greatest  of  them, 
the  perusal  of  whose  works  alone  would  much  more  than 
compensate  the  little  labor  required  to  understand  the  dialect 
in  which  they  are  written.  Neither  the  prose  nor  the  verse 
of  the  English  literature  of  the  fourteenth  century  comes  up 
to  the  elaborate  elegance  and  the  classic  finish  of  Boccaccio 
and  of  Petrarch.  But,  in  original  power,  and  in  all  the  high- 
est qualities  of  poetry,  no  Continental  writer  of  that  period, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Dante,  can,  for  a  moment,  be 
compared  with  Chaucer,  who,  only  less  than  Shakespeare, 
deserves  the  epithet,  myriad-minded,  so  happily  applied  by 
Coleridge  to  the  great  dramatist.  He  is  eminently  the  crea- 
tor of  our  literary  dialect,  the  introducer,  if  not  the  inventor, 
of  some  of  our  finest  poetical  forms,  and  so  essential  were  his 
labors  in  the  founding  of  our  national  literature,  that,  with- 
out Chaucer,  the  seventeenth  century  could  have  produced 
no  Milton,  the  nineteenth  no  Keats.*    It  is  from  defect  of 

*  I  must  here,  once  for  all,  make  the  sad  concession,  that  many  of  Chaucer's 
works  are  disfigured,  stained,  polluted,  by  a  grossness  of  thought  and  of  Iao* 
guage  which  strangely  and  painfully  contrasts  with  the  delicacy,  refinement,  and 
moral  cleTation  of  his  other  productions.  The  only  apology,  or  rather  pallia- 
tion of  this  offence,  is  that  which  serres  to  excuse  similar  transgressions  in 
Shakespeare ;  namely,  that  the  thoughts,  the  images,  the  words,  are  such  as  be- 
long to  the  character  presented,  or  for  the  time  assumed,  by  the  poet;  and  we 
must  remember  that  the  moral  and  religious  degradation  of  the  fourteenth  was 
far  deeper  and  more  pervading  than  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  scTcnteenth  cen- 
turies. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  Chaucer*s  poems  are  in  great  part  translations,  para- 
phrases, or  imitations.  But  this  was  the  habit  of  the  time.  Every  man  built 
on  the  foundation  of  his  predecessors,  and  Chaucer,  while  he  touched  nothing 
which  he  did  not  improTe,  is  always  best  when  he  is  most  original  in  the  concep- 
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knowledge  alone,  that  his  diction  and  his  versification  have 
been  eondemned  as  mde  and  nnpolished.  There  are,  indeed, 
lome  difficulties  in  his  prosody,  which  have  not  yet  been  fully 
lolved ;  but  these  will,  doubtless,  chiefly  yield  to  a  more  crit- 
ical revision  of  the  text,  and  even  with  the  corrupt  reading 
of  the  old  printed  editions,  the  general  flow  of  his  verse  is 
scarcely  inferior  to  the  melody  of  Spenser.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  his  metrical  system  was  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  orthoepy  of  his  age,  and  it  was  near  two  centuries 
before  any  improvements  were  made  upon  his  diction  or  his 
numbers. 

I  remarked  that  there  are  circumstances  in  the  position 
and  the  external  relations  of  the  English  language,  which 
recommend  its  earnest  study  and  cultivation.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  commanding  political  influence,  the  wide- 
spread territory,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  two 

tkm  ti  weD  ••  the  treatment  of  hia  theme.  There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  resem- 
blanee  between  the  general  diction  of  this  poet  and  of  Gower.  The  etymological 
proportions  of  their  Tocabularics  are  not  widely  different,  nor  are  the  grammat- 
ical discordances  between  them  very  great.  But  in  the  choice  of  words  as  de- 
termined by  subject,  in  metrical  construction,  in  poetic  coloring,  in  compass, 
rariety,  beauty,  and  appositeoess  of  illustration,  in  dramatic  power,  in  nice  per- 
ceptioo  of  character,  and  in  justness  of  thought,  the  superiority  of  Chaucer  is 
almost  immeasurable.  A  reader  who  should  note  the  passages  in  his  works, 
which,  in  point  of  thought  or  expression,  are  particularly  suited  to  serTc  as 
effectire  quotations,  would  find  on  rericwing  his  list,  that  no  English  writer  ex- 
cept Shakespeare,  has  uttered  so  many  striking  and  pithy  aentencea  at  Chaucer. 

Few  of  his  greater  qualities  were  inherited  by  his  immediate  successors.  The 
mflaence  of  his  style  is  perceptible  enough  in  the  poetic  diction  of  all  after 
igct;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  following  century  should  have  given  birth  to 
almost  nothing  better  than  what,  in  spite  of  the  ingenious  fi.rgumcnts  of  Skclton^s 
deiendera,  I  must  still  characterize  as  the  wretched  ribaldry  of  that  author. 
In  speaking  of  the  relations  of  Chaucer  to  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost,  I,  of 
eoime,  refer  to  language  only,  and  especially  to  the  diction  of  the  minor  poems 
of  Milton,  which  are  as  important  in  any  just  view  of  his  poetical  character,  as 
bis  great  epic  itself.  Keats,  both  in  verbal  form  and  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
poetry,  it  constantly  reminding  as  of  the  more  imaginatire  works  of  Chauoer. 
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great  mother-countries  whose  vernacular  it  is.  Although 
England  is  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the  European  political 
system,  yet  she  is  still  the  leading  influence  in  the  sphere  of 
commerce,  of  industry,  of  progressive  civilization,  and  of 
enlightened  Christian  philanthropy. 

The  British  capital  is  at  the  geographical  centre  of  the 
terrestrious  portion  of  the  globe,  and  while  other  great  cities 
represent  individual  nationalities,  or  restricted  and  temporary 
aims,  the  lasting,  cardinal  interests  of  universal  humanity 
have  their  brightest  point  of  radiation  in  the  city  of  London. 

The  language  of  England  is  spoken  by  greater  numbers 
than  any  other  Christian  speech,  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
while  some  contemporaneous  dialects  and  races  are  decaying 
and  gradually  disappearing  from  their  natal  soil,  the  English 
speech  and  the  descendants  of  those  who  first  employed  it, 
are  making  hourly  conquests  of  new  territory,  and  have  al- 
ready established  their  posts  within  hailing  distance  thi-ough- 
out  the  circuit  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  English  language 
is  the  special  organ  of  all  the  great,  world-wide  charities 
which  so  honorably  distinguish  the  present  from  all  preced- 
ing ages.  With  little  of  the  speculative  universal  philan- 
thropy which  has  been  so  loudly  preached  and  so  little 
practised  elsewhere,  the  English  people  have  been  foremost 
in  every  scheme  of  active  benevolence,  and  they  have  been 
worthily  seconded  by  their  American  brethren.  The  English 
Bible  has  been  scattered  by  hundreds  of  millions  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  English-speaking  missionaries  have 
planted  their  maternal  dialect  at  scores  of  important  points, 
to  which,  had  not  their  courageous  and  self-devoting  energy 
paved  the  way,  not  even  the  enterprise  of  trade  could  have 
opened  a  path.    Hence,  English  is  emphatically  the  language 
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oi  commerce,  of  ciyilization,  of  social  and  religions  freedom, 
of  progressive  intelligence,  and  of  active  catholic  philanthro- 
py ;  and,  therefore,  beyond  any  tongne  ever  need  by  man, 
it  is  of  right  the  cosmopolite  speech. 

That  it  will  ever  become,  as  some  dream,  literally  univer- 
sal in  its  empire,  I  am,  indeed,  far  from  believing ;  nor  do  I 
suppose  that  the  period  will  ever  arrive,  when  our  many-sided 
humanity  will  content  itself  with  a  single  tongue.  In  the 
incessant  change  which  all  language  necessarily  undergoes, 
English  itself  will  have  ceased  to  exist,  in  a  form  identifia- 
ble with  its  present  character,  long  before  even  the  half  of 
the  human  family  can  be  so  far  halmonized  and  assimilated 
as  to  employ  one  common  medium  of  intercourse.  Lan- 
guages adhere  so  tenaciously  to  their  native  soil,  that,  in 
general,  they  can  be  eradicated  only  by  the  extirpation  of 
the  races  that  speak  them.  To  take  a  striking  instance :  the 
Celtic  has  less  vitality,  less  power  of  resistance,  than  any 
other  speech  accessible  to  philological  research.  Ill  its  whole 
known  history  it  has  made  no  conquests,  and  it  has  been  ever 
in  a  waning  condition,  and  yet,  comparatively  feeble  as  is  its 
self-sustaining  power,  two  thousand  years  of  Roman  and  Teu- 
tonic triimiphs  have  not  stifled  its  accents  in  England  or  in 
Gaul.  It  has  died  only  with  its  dying  race,  and  centuries 
may  yet  elapse  before  English  shall  be  the  sole  speech  of 
Britain  itself. 

In  like  mamier,  not  to  notice  other  sporadic  ancient  dia- 
lects, the  primitive  language  of  Spain,  after  a  struggle  of 
two  and  twenty  centuries  with  Phoinicians,  and  Celts,  and 
Carthaginians,  and  Romans,  and  Goths,  and  Arabs,  is  still 
the  daily  speech  of  half  a  million  of  people.  If,  then,  such 
be  the  persistence  of  language,  how  can  we  look  forward  to 
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a  period  when  English  shall  have  yanqnished  and  superseded 
the  Chinese  and  tlie  Tartar  dialects,  the  many  tongues  of 
polyglot  India,  the  yet-surviving  Semitic  speeches,  in  their 
wide  diffusion,  and  the  numerous  and  powerful  Indo-Eu- 
ropean languages,  which  are  even  now  disputing  with  it  the 
mastery  ?  ;  In  short,  the  prospect  of  the  final  triumph  of  any 

'  one  tongue  is  as  distant,  as  improbable,  I  may  add,  as  unde- 
sirable, as  the  subjection  of  universal  man  to  one  monarchy, 
or  the  conformity  of  his  multitudinous  races  to  one  standard 
of  color,  one  physical  type.    Tlie  Author  of  our  being  has 

'  implanted  in  us  our  discrepant  tendencies,  for  wise  pur- 
poses, and  they  are,  indeed,  a  part  of  the  law  of  life  itself. 
Diversity  of  growth  is  a  condition  of  organic  existence,  and 
so  long  as  man  possesses  powers  of  spontaneous  development 
and  action,  so  long  as  he  is  more  and  better  than  a  machine, 
BO  long  he  will  continue  to  manifest  outward  and  inward  dif- 
ferences, imlikeness  of  form,  antagonisms  of  opinion,  and 
varieties  of  speech.  But  yet,  though  English  will  not  super- 
sede, still  less  extirpate,  the  thousand  languages  now  spoken, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  for  it  a  wider  diffusion,  a 
more  commanding  influence,  a  more  universally-acknowl- 
edged beneficent  action,  than  has  yet  been  reached,  or  can 
hereafter  be  acquired,  by  any  ancient  or  now-existent  tongue, 
and  we  may  hope  that  the  great  names  which  adorn  it  will 
enjoy  a  wider  and  more  durable  renown  than  any  others  of 
the  sons  of  men. 

These  brief  remarks  do  but  hint  the  importance  of  the 
studies  I  am  advocating,  and  it  will  be  the  leading  object  of 
my  future  discourses  more  fully  to  expound  tlieir  claims,  and 
to  point  out  the  best  metliod  of  pursuing  them. 

A  series  of  lessons  upon  the  technicalities  of  English  phi- 
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lologj  would,  it  is  thought,  be  premature ;  and,  moreover, 
adequate  time  and  means  for  the  execution  of  an  undertak- 
ing, involying  bo  vast  an  amount  of  toil,  have  not  yet  been 
given.  That  must  be  the  work,  if  not  of  another  laborer,  at 
least  of  other  years,  and  our  present  readings  must  be  re- 
garded only  as  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  observations 
upon  the  principles  of  articulate  language,  as  exemplified  in 
the  phonology,  vocabulary,  and  syntax  of  English;  or,  in 
other  words,  as  a  course  prepa/ratory  to  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  English  tongue.  Such  as  I  describe  the  course,  too,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  make  each  individual  lecture,  namely,  a 
somewhat  informal  presentation  of  some  one  or  more  philo- 
logical laws,  or  general  facts,  in  their  connection  with  the 
essential  character,  or  historical  fortunes,  of  our  own  speech. 

The  lectures  are,  under  the  circumstances,  essentially  an 
experiment,  the  character  and  tastes  of  the  small  audiences  I 
was  encouraged  to  expect,  imcertain  ;  but  the  necessities  of 
the  case  have  decided  the  character  of  the  series  for  me,  and, 
as  in  many  other  instances  where  external  conditions  control 
our  action,  in  a  way  which  my  own  judgment  would  proba- 
bly have  approved. 

The  preparation  of  a  series  of  thoroughly  scientific  dis- 
courses upon  the  English  tongue,  within  the  time  and  with 
the  means  at  my  command,  was  impossible  ;  and  I  therefore 
adopted  the  plan  I  have  described,  as  the  only  practicable 
course,  and,  not  improbably,  also  the  best.  This  point  being 
disposed  of,  there  remained  only  the  embarrassment  arising 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  amount  of  philological  attain- 
ment generally  possessed  by  my  audience.  I  have  thougjit 
myself  authorized  to  presume  that,  however  small  in  num- 
ber, it  would  embrace  persons  somewhat  widely-separated  in 
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degree  of  culture,  and  as  I  desire  to  make  my  discourses,  bo 
far  as  it  Ues  in  my  power,  acceptable,  if  not  instructive,  to 
all,  I  shall  ask  the  scholar  sometimes  to  pardon  familiar,  even 
trite  statements  of  principle,  illustrations  which  can  scarcely 
claim  to  be  otherwise  than  trivial,  and  repetitions  which 
clearness  and  strength  of  impression  may  render  necessary 
for  some,  while  I  shall  hope  the  less  advanced  will  excuse  me 
when  I  indulge  in  speculations  designed  for  those  to  whom 
long  study  has  rendered  recondite  doctrine  more  intelligible. 
In  the  main,  I  shall  address  you  as  persons  of  liberal  culture, 
prepared,  by  general  philological  education,  to  comprehend 
linguistic  illustrations  drawn  from  all  not  widely-remote  and 
unfamiliar  sources,  but  who,  from  unexcited  curiosity,  or  the 
superior  attractions  and  supposed  claims  of  other  knowledges, 
have  not  made  the  English  language  a  matter  of  particular 
study,  thought,  or  observation  ;  and  such  I  shall  hope  to  con- 
vince that  the  subject  is  possessed  of  sufficient  worth  and 
sufficient  interest  to  deserve  increased  attention,  as  a  branch 
of  American  education. 


LECTURE    II. 

ORIGIN   OF  SPEECH   AND  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

Although,  for  the  reasons  assigned  in  the  introductory 
leetnre,  the  plan  I  propose  to  pnrsue  will  not  conform  to 
philosophic  method,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  more  scientific  speakers,  by  prefacing  these  lessons  with 
a  formal  announcement  of  the  subject  to  be  discussed,  and  a 
definition  of  the  terms  of  art  employed  in  propounding  it. 

The  course  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter,  has 
for  its  subject  the  Engush  Language,  the  mother-tongue  of 
most,  and  the  habitual  speech  of  all,  to  whom  these  lectures 
are  addressed.  It  may  seem  that  the  adjective  English^  and 
the  noun  language^  are  so  familiar  to  the  audience,  and  so 
clearly  and  distinctly  defined  in  their  general  use,  that  no 
inquiry  into  their  history  can  make  their  meaning  plainer. 
But  our  business  is  with  words,  and  it  will  not  be  superflu- 
ous to  examine  into  the  origin  and  grounds  of  the  signification 
ascribed  even  to  terms  so  well  understood  as  tliosc  which 
express  the  subject  of  our  discourse. 

Neither  the  epithet  nor  the  substantive  is  of  indigenous 
growth.    Tlie  word  language  is  derived,  through  the  French, 
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from  the  Latin  lingua,  the  tongue,  a  name  veiy  commonly 
applied  to  speech,  because  the  tongue,  from  its  relative  bulk, 
its  flexibility,  and  the  greater  power  of  the  voluntary  muscles 
over  it,  is  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  most  important 
organ  concerned  in  the  production  of  articulate  sounds.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  had  several  words  for  language,  asgereord, 
ge|>eode,  lyden,  reord,  spell,  spsec,  sprsec, 
|>eodisc,  tunge.  Some  of  these  cannot  be  traced  back 
to  any  more  radical  form ;  and  we  therefore  cannot  positively 
say,  as  we  can  of  the  corresponding  words  in  most  other 
tongues,  that  they  are  of  a  figurative  character.  Lyden  is 
recognizable  in  our  modem  English  adjective  lotidj  and 
Chaucer,  and  other  early  writers,  use  leden  for  language; 
spaBC,  in  speech;  tunge,  in  tongue;  and  spell  stiU  sub- 
sists in  the  noun  speU^  a  charm,  the  verb  to  spellj  and  as  the 
last  member  of  gospel.* 


*  It  IB  not  clear  whether  the  first  syllable  of  this  word  is  the  name  of  the 
divinitjf  God,  or  the  a^ective  g6df  good.  Bosworth  (under  God)  and  many 
other  etymologists,  adopt  the  former  supposition ;  and  this  view  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  the  Icelandic,  which  has  gudspjdll,  Ood*9  teord.  On  the 
other  hand  god-spell,  as  a  compound  of  the  adjective  g6d  and  spell  would 
be  the  exact  etymological  equivalent  of  the  Greek  ivayy4Ktoy,  and  the  author  of 
the  Ormulum,  who  lived  at  a  period  when  Anglo-Saxon  was  not  yet  forgotten, 
evidently  adopts  this  derivation. 

Goddspell  onn  Ennglissh  nemmnedd  iss 
God  word,  annd  god  ti[)ennde, 
God  crmde,  &c,  Ormulum,  Preface,  l57. 

Andagun, 

Off  aU  |>i8s  god  uss  brinngef)  word 
Annd  ermde  annd  god  tipinnde 
Goddspell,  and  forrfii  magg  itt  well 
God  errnde  ben  gehatenn,  &c.,  kc. 

Ormulum,  Preface,  176. 

Layamon,  iii.  182,  v.  29508,  has 

k  beode  |>er  godes  godd-spel ; 

and  preach  there  Ood*s  gospel,  a  phrase  not  likely  to  be  employed  if  gospel  had 
been  understood  to  mean,  of  itself^  God*8  word. 
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He  word  langtmge^  in  its  most  limited  application,  is 
restricted  to  hu&ian  articulate  speech ;  but  in  its  metaphor- 
ical use,  it  embraces  every  mode  of  communication  by  which 
facts  can  be  made  known,  sentiments  or  passions  expressed, 
or  emotions  excited.  We  speak  not  only  of  the  audible  lan- 
guage of  words,  the  visible  language,  of  written  alphabetic 
characters,  or  other  conventional  symbols,  whether  arbitrary 
or  imitative,  the  dumb  and  indefinable  language  of  manual 
signs,  of  facial  expression  and  of  gesture,  but  of  the  language 
of  brute,  beast,  and  bird ;  and  we  apply  tlie  same  designation 
to  the  promptings  of  the  silent  inspiration,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  intelligible  providence,  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as  to  the 
voice  of  the  many-tongued  operations  of  inanimate  nature. 
Language,  therefore,  in  its  broadest  sense,  addresses  itself  to 
the  human  soul  both  by  direct  intuition,  and  through  all  the 
material  entrances  of  knowledge.  Every  organ  may  be  its 
vehicle,  every  sense  its  recipient,  and  every  form  of  existence 
a  speaker. 

Many  men  pass  through  life  without  pausing  to  inquire 
whether  the  power  of  speech,  of  which  they  make  hourly 
nsage,  is  a  faculty  or  an  art — a  gift  of  the  Creator,  or  a  pain- 
fully-acquired accomplishment — a  natural  and  universal  pos- 
gestion,  or  a  human  invention  for  carrying  on  the  intcrcom- 
nnmieation  essential  to  social  life.*    We  may  answer  this 

•  A  rimiUr  qnestiou  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  tho  cries  of  animals, 
which,  for  certain  purposes  at  least,  perform  the  office  of  speech.  About  the 
bf«»cinning  of  this  century,  Dainea  Barrington,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
tried  a  series  of  experiments  to  deterniine  how  far  the  notes  of  birds  were  epon- 
tao4*oa>  and  uniform,  and  how  far  dependent  on  instruction  and  imitation.  The 
rwult,  (which,  however,  has  been  questioned  by  later  observers,)  was  that 
though  there  is  much  diflTerencc  in  flexibility,  power,  and  compass  of  voice  in 
birdj  of  diflfercnt  species,  yet,  in  general,  the  note  of  the  bird  is  that  which  he 
\i  UQgbt  in  the  nest,  and  with  more  or  less  felicity  of  imitation,  be  adopts  the 
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query,  in  a  general  way,  by  saying  that  the  use  of  articulate 
language  is  a  faculty  inherent  in  man,  though  we  cannot 
often  detect  any  natural  and  necessary  connection  between  a 
particular  object  and  the  vocal  sound  by  which  this  or  that 
people  represents  it.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  colony 
of  children,  reared  without  hearing  words  uttered  by  those 
around  them,  would  at  length  form  for  themselves  a  speech. 
What  its  character  would  be  could  only  be  determined  by  the 
method  of  Psammetichus,  an  experiment  too  cruel  to  be  re- 
peated by  inquirers  intelligent  enough  to  be  interested  in  the 
result.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  language  of  manual  signs 
would  precede  articulate  words,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
these  signs  would  closely  resemble  those  so  much  used  as  a 
means  of  communication  among  savages,  and  which  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  identical  with  what  have  been  called  the  nat- 

soDg  of  his  DursCf  whether  the  maternal  bird  or  a  stranger.  To  what  extent 
the  notes  of  birds,  of  beasts,  of  insects,  and  of  fish,  (for,  in  spite  of  the  proTerb, 
all  fishes  are  not  dumb,)  are  significant,  it  is  quite  out  of  our  power  to  deter- 
mine.  Coleridge,  tenaciously  as  he  adheres  to  the  essential  distinction  in  kind 
between  the  faculties  of  the  brute  and  the  man,  admits  that  the  dog  may  have 
an  analogon  of  words.     (Aids,  Aph.  ix.) 

All  will  agree  in  denying  to  the  lower  animals  the  possession  of  language  as 
a  means  of  intellectual  discourse ;  but  even  this  conclusion  must  rest  upon 
stronger  grounds  than  the  testimony  of  the  ear.  Sounds,  which  to  our  obtuM 
organs  appear  identical,  may  be  infinitely  diversified  to  the  acuter  senses  of 
these  inferior  creatures,  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  they  do  in  many 
instances  communicate  with  each  other  by  means,  and  in  a  degree,  wholly  in* 
appreciable  by  us.  When  a  whale  is  struck,  the  whole  shoal,  though  widely  dis- 
persed, are  instantly  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy ;  and  when  the 
g^vedigger  beetle  finds  the  carcass  of  a  mole,  he  hastens  to  communicate  the 
discovery  to  his  fellows,  and  soon  returns  with  his  four  confederates.  ((7on* 
science,  Boek  der  Natuer  vi.)  The  distinction  we  habitually  make  between  ar- 
ticuhite  and  inarticulate  sounds,  though  sufficiently  warranted  as  applied  to 
human  utterance,  may  be  unfounded  with  reference  to  voices  addressed  to  or- 
ganizations less  gross;  and  a  wider  acquaintance  with  human  language  often 
teaches  us  that  what  to  the  ear  is,  at  first,  a  confused  and  inexpressive  mutter- 
ing, becomes,  by  some  familiarity,  an  intelligible  succession  of  significant 
sounds. 
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oral  signs  of  the  deaf-and-dumb.  If  you  bring  together  two 
uneducated  but  intelligent  deaf-mutes  from  different  coun- 
tries, they  will  at  once  comprehend  most  of  each  other's 
signs,  and  converse  with  freedom,  while  their  respective 
speaking  countrj^men  would  be  wholly  unable  to  communi- 
cate at  alL  And  it  is  often  observed  at  deaf-and-dumb  asy- 
lums, when  visited  by  natives  of  Polynesia,  or  American 
Indians,  that  the  pupils  and  the  strangers  very  readily  un- 
derstand each  other,  nature  suggesting  the  same  symbols  to 
botli.  Thus,  the  savage  and  the  deaf-mute  alike  express  the 
notion  of  parity  in  general,  and  especially  the  fraternal  rela- 
tion, by  joining  and  extending  the  two  fore-fingers.  The  all- 
ob6er\-ing  Shakespeare  must  have  remembered  this,  when  he 
made  Fluellen  say,  "  As  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers."* 
In  this  instance,  as  also  when  the  savage  and  the  deaf-mute 
lioth  express  the  speaking  of  truth  by  passing  the  extended 
index  directly  forwards  from  the  lips,  and  the  utterance  of 
falsehood  by  carrying  it  crookedly  sidewise,  there  seems  to  be 
some  natural  analogy  between  the  gesture  and  the  thought. 
So  the  coincidence,  by  which  they  agree  in  moving  the  hand 
with  a  rapid  circular  or  spiral  motion  over  the  top  of  the 
bead  to  indicate  a  fool,  though  less  familiar,  is  equally  expli- 
cable ;  but  there  are  signs  common  to  the  savage  and  the  deaf- 
mute,  or  at  least  mutually  intelligible  to  them,  which  are 
apparently  arbitrary,  and  without  any  discoverable  relation 
to  the  thing  signified. 

Trained,  as  we  are,  to  a  grave  and  unimpassioned  manner, 
it  is  dliScuIt  for  us  to  realize  that  the  movements  and  gestures 

*  I  remember  that  when  I  told  a  Turcoman,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether 
I  wif  an  Englishman,  that  I  was  an  American,  he  expressed  his  notion  of  the 
idcatitj  of  the  two  peoples  by  the  same  sign. 
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with  which  Italian  vivacity  accompanies  its  social  interconisei 
are  all  really  significant.    Bnt,  though  in  the  cultivated  circleB 
of  Italy,  and  other  countries  of  Southern  Europe,  manual  signs 
are  less  resorted  to,  yet  telegraphic  communications  by  hands, 
face,  feet,  the  whole  person,  in  short,  are  everywhere  kept  up, 
as  qualifications  of  animated  oral  discourse.   A  foreigner,  there- 
fore, who  understands  no  language  but  that  addressed  to  the 
ear,  loses  much  of  the  point  of  the  lively  conversation  around 
him.  Among  the  lower  classes  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
the  use  of  signs,  with  or  without  words,  is  very  general.    If  you 
ask  an  Italian  servant,  who  has  returned  empty-handed  from 
the  Post-Office,  whether  he  has  letters  for  you,  he  will  proba- 
bly reply  by  moving  his  uplifted  fore-finger  slowly  back  and 
forth  before  his  nose ;  while  a  Greek,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, woidd  throw  back  the  head,  elongate  the  face,  roll 
up  the  eyes,  and  give  a  cluck  with  the  tongue,  not  unlike  the 
note  of  a  setting  hen.    You  see  the  coachmen,  servants,  and 
others  of  the  lower  classes  in  Italy,  constantly  communicating 
by  signs,  sometimes,  indeed,  throwing  in  a  word,  but  often 
expressing  a  whole  sentence  in  a  silent  gesture ;  and  in  con- 
versation, especially  on  subjects  where  caution  is  necessary,  a 
speaker  will  often  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  period,  and  finish 
his  remarks  in  dumb  pantomime.     Italian  scholars  have 
shown  that  the  sign-language  of  modem,  is  very  closely  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  ancient  Italy,  to  which  the  classical  writers 
often  allude,  and  its  origin  dates  back  very  far  into  the  night 
of  time.     In  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  knowledge  of  these 
signs  is  of-  considerable  interest,  for  it  serves  to  interpret 
much  of  the  action  in  the  pictorial  compositions  of  Italian 
masters  which  would  be  otherwise  hardly  intelligible.*    Be- 

*  The  Unguage  of  gesture  is  so  well  understood  in  Italy,  that  when  King 
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sideB  articulate  Bounds  and  the  language  of  signs,  we  have 
another  means  by  which  we  often,  involnntarily  and  uncon- 
fidonsly,  oommnnieate,  or  rather  betray,  if  not  facts,  at  least 
the  state  of  our  own  minds,  our  thoughts  and  feelings, 
prompted  by  known  or  supposed  facts.    I  refer  here  to  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  sometimes 
of  the  whole  frame,  when  we  are  excited  by  powerful  emo- 
tions, or  are  specially  interested  in  the  topic  of  a  conversation 
which  we  hear  or  participate  in.    That  much  practice  may 
enable  any  one  to  control,  in  a  great  degree,  this  involuntary 
expression,  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  an  acute  observer  of 
the  human  face  can,  in  very  many  cases,  read  what  is  passing 
in  the  breast  of  another,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  eflfbrts 
to  conceal  it.    So  much  more  truth-telling  than  words,  in  fact, 
are  these  self-speaking  muscles  to  those  who  have  studied 
their  dialect,  that  it  is  a  current  adage  that  language  was 
given  us  to  enable  us  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 

FerdinADd  retixnied  to  Xaples  aiier  tlie  reTolntiooarr  morements  of  1822,  be 
■ade  an  addma  to  the  Uzzaroni  from  the  balconj  of  the  palace,  whollj  bj 
i^nt,  which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  tnranltixoQa  shoots,  vere  perfectlj  intelli- 
pUe  to  his  public.  He  reproached,  threatened,  admonished,  forgare,  and  final- 
Ij  (fismiflied  the  rabble  as  thoronghlj  persoaded  and  edified  bj  the  gesticolatloiLJ 
of  the  roval  Ponch,  as  an  American  crovd  bj  the  eloqoence  of  a  Webfter.  The 
fTKem  of  fTnrioiotjy^  if  I  mar  coin  a  word  for  the  occasion,  is  eren  more  per- 
fected in  Sicilj.  and  it  is  tradidonaUj  affirmed  that  the  lamons  consptracj  of  the 
Skilian  Vespers  was  organized  wboOj  hj  facial  signs  not  eren  the  h^nd  tx-i&^ 
ttnplojed.  The  general  use  of  signs  in  lulr  ba.^  grown,  in  a  great  meaFire.  o*it 
of  the  fact  that  their  swiA  expre^reneas  is  often  better  suited  to  the  rapid  com- 
vmication  required  br  an  impassiooed  people  than  the  slow  morement  of  ar- 
ticaiate  phrase.  Bat  there  ii  a^o'Jier  reason  tor  tie  emplorment  of  a  figrs-las- 
giage  in  the  Spates  of  the  Chorch,  in  Xapies,  and  other  de9fM>tic  comnri^. 
Ivcrj  man  knows  that  be  is  constamlj  sorrosnied  bj  spies,  and  it  is  tberefore 
wdtt  to  exfM'e&s  himaclf  bj  geaiitiires,  who4<  a^i'phicaiion  i«  sn^nteHig-wl^  Vj  a  !1^ 
tcaer  not  alreadj  acqtiainted  wiih  the  snl^ect  to  which  tbej  rtier,  %i,A  wLi'rh. 
cannot  be  so  readOj  recorded  or  repeated,  eren  when  understood. 
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There  is  a  familiar  class  of  words  called  imitati/ve^  or,  to 
use  a  liard  term,  onomatopoetic^  where  there  is  an  evident 
connection  between  the  sound  and  the  sense.  These  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  words  descriptive  of  particular  sounds,  or  acts 
accompanied  by  characteristic  sounds,  such  as  buzz,  crash, 
gurgle,  gargle,  hum,  whiz,  coo,  howl,  bellow,  roar,  whistle, 
whine,  creak,  cluck,  gabble ;  and,  in  conversation,  we  often 
allow  ourselves  to  use  words  of  this  class  not  to  be  found  in 
the  largest  dictionaries.  The  remark  of  a  contemporary  of 
Dr.  Johnson,  that  much  of  the  effect  of  his  conversation  waa 
owing  to  his  "  how-wow  way,"  will  be  remembered  by  every 
one.  A  great  modem  English  poet,  following  the  authority 
of  Sidney,  has  even  introduced  into  verse  a  word  borrowed 
from  the  voice  of  the  sheep,  when,  speaking  of  certain  censui^ 
able  follies,  he  calls  them  "  haaing  vanities."  That  these 
resemblances  are  in  many  instances  imaginary,  appears  from 
the  fact  that  different  nations  sometimes  express  the  same 
sound  by  different  imitative  words.  Thus,  we  represent  the 
report  of  fire-arms  by  the  word  hang  !  the  Germans  by  puff, 
or  p  af  f ! ;  and  Sylvester,  in  his  translation  of  Du  Bartas,  pub- 
lished two  centuries  and  a  half  since,  \x&^%  pork^  pork^  instead 
of  the  modem  caw^  caw^  as  an  imitation  of  the  note  of  the 
raven.* 


*  A  poBsage,  cited  by  Suidas  from  Cratinus,  imitating  the  bleating  of  sheq)^ 
lias  been  appealed  to  aa  a  proof  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  modem  Greeks  is 
erroneous,  because  according  to  their  orthoepy,  the  syllables  in  question 
would  be  sounded  not  ha^  ha^  but  ve^  vt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  be  ob* 
served,  that  perhaps  the  Grecian  sheep  in  the  time  of  Cnitinus  were  of  breeds 
whose  bleat  was  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  modern  European  stocic,  as  the 
croaking  of  what  Tassoni  calls  the  *'  syrens  of  the  ditch,"  in  Western  Europe 
is  from  that  of  their  aquatic  brethren  of  Athens,  whose  song,  as  every  observing 
traveller  in  Greece  can  testify,  the  jSpcKciccir^^  iroc(|  Koi^  of  the  Aristophsnio 
comedy  so  well  represents. 
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There  lias  been  mtieli  ingenious  and  plausible  speculation 
upon  the  natural  significance  of  articulate  words ;  and  it  is 
at  least  established,  that  certain  elementary  sounds  are  very 
extensively,  if  not  universally,  employed  to  express  certain 
primary  conceptions.  The  subject  has  not,  however,  yet  been 
prosecuted  far  enough  to  bring  us  to  very  precise  results ; 
but  we  are  probably  authorized  to  say  that,  as  a  general  law, 
there  does  exist,  or  has  existed,  a  natural  connection  between 
fhe  sound  and  the  thing  signified,  and  consequently,  that 
the  forms  of  language  are  neither  arbitrary  or  conventional 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  accidental  on  the  other,  but  are  natural 
and  necessary  products  of  the  organization,  faculties,  and 
condition  of  man.  Nay,  some  philologists  maintain  that  the 
laws  of  the  germination  and  growth  of  these  forms  are  so 
constant,  that  if  the  structure  and  powers  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  and  all  modifying  outward  conditions  affecting  the 
internal  or  external  life  of  a  particular  race,  could  be  pre- 
cisely known,  their  entire  language  might  be  predicted  and 
constructed  beforehand,  with  as  much  certainty  as  any  other 
result  of  the  action  of  human  faculties.  Hence  it  would  fol- 
low that  a  resemblance  between  particular  radicals  or  gram- 
matical forms  in  different  languages  does  not  prove  that  one 
16  derived  from  the  other,  or  that  both  are  historically  refer- 
able to  any  one  original  source ;  but  the  likeness  may  bo 
simply  an  instance  of  a  similarity  of  effect  from  the  operation 
of  similar  causes.  It  would  therefore,  be  conceivable  that 
words,  identical  in  form,  yet  absolutely  new,  might  even  now 
spring  up  simultaneously  or  successively  in  nations  between 
which  there  is  no  communication,  and  no  connection  but  that 
which  is  implied  in  unity  of  species  and  of  organization. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  in  the  language  of  the  Tonga  Isl- 
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ands  the  verb  mat6,  to  kill^  we  are  not  authorized  to  infer 
an  aflSnity  between  that  speech  and  the  Spanish,  which  uses 
matar  in  the  same  sense,  or  the  Latin  which  has  mactare, 
also  of  the  like  signification.  "We  must  either  refer  snch 
cases  to  some  obscnre  law  of  universal  humanity,  or  agree 
with  an  old  writer,  who  remarks  that 

"  The  judicious  behold  these  as  no  regular  congruities,  but 
casual  coincidences,  the  like  to  which  may  be  found  in  lan- 
guages of  the  greatest  distance,  which  never  met  together 
since  they  parted  at  the  confusion  of  Babel ;  and  we  may 
not  enforce  a  conformity  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Eng- 
lish because  one  of  the  three  giants,  sons  of  Anak,  was  called 

The  origin  of  language  is  shrouded  in  the  same  impen- 
etrable mystery  that  conceals  the  secrets  of  our  primaiy 
mental  and  physical  being.  We  cannot  say,  with  some,  that 
it  is  of  itself  an  organism,  but  we  regard  it  as  a  necessary, 
and,  therefore,  natural,  product  of  intelligent  self-conscious 
organization.  Yet  we  do  not  believe  that  the  rage  of  the 
naturalistic  school  of  philosophy  for  detecting  law  and  prin- 
ciple, where  our  limited  human  faculties  must  be  content  to 
accept  ultimate  fact,  will  ever  succeed  in  pointing  out  the 
quo  modOj  the  how,  of  its  germination  and  early  development. 
We  know  no  language  in  a  state  of  formation.  So  far  as  ob- 
servation goes,  its  structure  is  as  complete  among  the  most  un- 
lettered savages,  and  in  the  remotest  periods,  as  in  tlie  golden 
age  of  Ilellenic  literature.  The  history  of  its  changes  we 
can  but  imperfectly  trace ;  the  law  of  its  being  lies  beyond 
our  reach.  Its  contemporary  mutations,  even,  elude  us,  and 
to  most  of  our  inquiries  into  the  rationale  of  its  forms  we  find 
no  more  satisfactory  answer  than  that  one  given  by  the  quaint 
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iothor  of  the  Beligio  Medici,  in  the  seventh  of  his  Miscel- 
lany Tracts, 

Why  saith  the  Italian,  Signor,  si  t  the  Spaniard,  Si  Sefior  t 
Beeauae  the  one  pats  that  behind,  the  other  puts  before. 

Bnt  though  the  faculty  of  articulate  speech  may  be  con- 
sidered natural  to  man,  it  differs  from  most  other  human 
powers,  whether  organic  or  incorporeal,  in  this :  that  it  is  a 
faculty  belonging  to  the  race,  not  to  the  individual,  and  that 
the  social  condition  is  essential,  not  to  its  cultivation,  but  to 
its  existence.  Hence,  its  exercise  is  not  spontaneous,  or  in 
any  sense  self-taught,  as  are  all  purely  organic  processes. 
Nevertheless,  considered  in  its  mode  of  action,  the  use  of  the 
mother-tongue  may  be  regarded  as  an  instinctive  function, 
because  it  is  acquired  through  the  promptings  of  natural  im- 
pulses, and  without  any  conscious,  calculating  effort.  We 
retain  no  recollection  of  the  process  by  which  we  learned  to 
understand  and  employ  our  maternal  speech,  at  least  as  re- 
spects that  portion  of  it  which  is  mastered  in  infant  life,  and 
not  taught  in  the  artificial  form  it  assumes  in  books.  In 
actual  speaking,  the  movement,  both  physical  and  intellec- 
tual, is  as  completely  automatic  and  unconscious  as  the  action 
of  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  tendons,  by  whose  instrumentality 
the  hand  is  raised  or  the  foot  thrown  forward.  We  will  the 
r^ult,  and  it  follows,  mechanically  in  both  cases,  so  far  as 
any  conscious  operation  of  our  volition  upon  the  material 
agencies  is  concerned.  It  is,  therefore,  no  abuse  of  words  to 
call  the  mother-tongue,  as  the  unlearned  often  do,  our  natural 
language. 

Speec^h,  fully  possessed  and  absolutely  appropriated,  i^ 
purely  subjective,  but  it  becomes  inorganic  and  foreign  when 
we  make  it  matter  of  objective  study,  observation,  or  con- 
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BciouB  effort.  Learning  a  foreign  language,  or  even  stadi- 
ously  conforming  onr  own  to  abstract  rule,  is  analogous  to 
those  half-intellectual,  half-corporeal  processes,  by  which  we 
acquire  the  power  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  involun- 
tary muscles,  so  as  to  give  movement  to  parts  of  the  system 
ordinarily  quiescent ;  and  speech,  like  bodily  motion,  is  sel- 
dom graceful  or  free,  except  while  its  action  is  spontaneous. 
The  moment  it  betrays  itself  as  artificial,  it  becomes  con- 
strained, awkward,  inelegant.  And  hence  it  is  that  the 
mother-tongue,  though  it  may  be  forgotten,  can  never  be 
completely  supplanted  or  supplied  by  any  other.  Those  who 
grow  up  speaking  many  languages,  very  seldom  acquire  a 
complete  mastery  over  any  of  them.  They  are  linguistic 
orphans,  without  a  maternal  speech,  and  they  use  language 
not  as  an  organ,  but  as  an  implement.* 


*  It  U  wonderful  to  what  extent  purely  conventional  articulate  sjmbols  mkj 
be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  a  more  natural  language,  and  to  serve  as  ft 
means  of  very  varied  communication.  In  most  of  these  cases,  the  signs  agreed 
upon  must  be  considered  as  standing  for  words,  not  ideas,  and  they  are  rather 
an  index  to  speech  than  a  language  of  themselves.  Take  the  exhibitions  often 
witnessed,  where,  when  you  show  an  object  to  one  in  the  secret,  a  confederate, 
blindfolded  or  in  an  adjoining  room,  will  instantly  name  it.  A  method  of  com- 
munication in  such  cases  is  this.  The  parties  agree  to  designate  certain  words 
of  frequent  occurrence,  chiefly  names  of  familiar  objects,  by  numerals,  and  the 
table  of  words  and  their  corresponding  numbers  is  committed  to  memory  by 
both.  The  simple  digits  up  to  nine,  including  also  the  cipher,  will  represent 
words  which  may,  without  exciting  suspicion,  be  used  in  asking  the  name  of  the 
object  Let  us  suppose  1  to  stand  for  trAo/,  2  for  f<,.and-8  for  this;  and  further, 
that  the  number  corresponding  to  ptn-knife  is  123.  ''The  performer,  when  ft 
spectator  produces  a  pen-knife,  asks.  What  is  this  f  The  confederate  combines 
the  corresponding  numerals  one,  two,  three,  into  the  number  123^  the  answer  to 
which  is  pen-knife.  Or  again,  4,  5,  and  6  may  stand  respectively  for  tell^  tne,  end 
novoy  and  the  number  645  for  pencil.  A  pencil  is  held  up  by  a  spectator,  the 
conjuror  cries.  Now,  tell  me!  and  the  answer  6,  4,  5—645,  a  pencil^  is  at  once 
given.  I  have  known  this  numeral  vocabulary  carried  up  to  four  thousand 
words,  and  the  principle  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited  variation  and  extcn. 
sion. 
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The  origin  of  the  appellative  English^  as  the  exclusive 
designation  of  a  tongue  employed  by  the  Saxon,  as  well 
18  the  Anglian  colonists  of  our  fatherland,  is  not  altogether 
clear.  The  etymology  of  the  national  names  of  both  the 
principal  immigrant  races,  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  famil- 
iariy  known,  that  for  several  centuries  after,  and  not  improb- 
ably before,  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  bands 
of  warlike  adventurers  from  the  conterminous  borders  of  what 
are  now  the  Kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  German  States, 
made  frequent  incursions  into  Britain,  and  at  last  established 
themselves  as  its  masters.  The  native  Celtic  inhabitants,  who 
were  compelled  to  retire  before  the  martial  prowess  of  the 
strangers,  do  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  very  accurately 
between  the  different  nationalities  of  their  conquerors.  A 
oommon  name  was  applied  by  the  Britons  to  the  whole  alien 
immigration ;  and,  though  each  tribe  had  its  own  domestic 
designation,  they  were,  and  still  are,  all  called  Saxons  by  the 
Celtic  aborigines. 

Popular  narrative  has  fixed  the  most  important  of  these 
expeditions  at  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  Jutes,  or  Jutland- 
ers,  under  the  leadership  of  Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  who  were 
afterwards  joined  by  successive  reinforcements  from  the 
Gothic  tribes  on  the  coast  of  tlic  German  Ocean.  Among 
thesc^  are  particularly  named,  first,  the  Saxon  conquerors,  who, 
at  diflferent  jxcriods,  and  under  different  leaders,  subdued  and 
colonized  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex,  and  Middlesex ;  and  scc;- 
ondly,  two  considerable  bodies  of  Angles  from  Sleswick,  who 
occupied  Sufiblk  and  Norfolk,  and  the  south-western  districts 
of  Scotland.  These  tribes,  together  with  Frisians  and  emi- 
grants from  other  neighboring  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic 
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countries,  soon  amalgamated,  and  gradually  extended  their 
joint  sway  over  the  whole  island,  except  the  more  inaceeft- 
sible  provinces  of  Northern  and  Western  Britain. 

Such  are  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  con* 
quest,  as  detailed  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  other  native 
annals,  and  they  have  been  received,  without  suspicion  or  in- 
quiry, by  most  succeeding  historians.  But  the  evidence  on 
which  these  supposed  facts  rest,  is  of  too  doubtful  character 
to  command,  by  any  means,  implicit  belief.  Tlie  real  history 
of  this  period  is  wrapped  in  the  darkest  obscurity,  and  we 
can  hardly  say  that  any  thing  is  certain  beyond  the  simple 
fact,  that  before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ 
the  most  important  portion  of  Great  Britain  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  was  possessed,  by  Gothic  tribes  known  to  the  indi- 
genous populations  as  Saxons.  There  is  no  hutarical  proof 
by  which  we  can  identify  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  the 
people  who  spoke  it,  with  any  Continental  dialect  and  na- 
tion ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  by  wliich  we  can  establish  a 
diversity  of  origin  or  of  speech  between  the  Anglian  and 
the  Saxon  colonists  of  Great  Britain.  But  there  \&linguistie 
evidence  of  a  great  commingling  of  nations  in  the  body  of 
intruders.  The  Anglo-Saxon,  in  its  obscure  etymology,  its 
confused  and  imperfect  inflections,  and  its  anomalous  and 
irregular  syntax,  appears  to  me  to  furnish  abundant  proof  of  a 
diversity,  notofa  unity,  of  origin.  It  lias  not  what  is  con- 
sidered the  distinctive  character  of  a  modeim^  so  much  as  of 
a  mixe<l  and  ill-assiniilatcd  sj)cech,  and  its  relations  to  the 
various  ingredients  of  which  it  is  composed  are  just  those  of 
the  present  English  to  its  own  heterogeneous  sources.  It  bor- 
rowed roots,  and  dropped  endings,  appropriated  syntactical 
combinations  without  the  inflections  which  made  them  logi- 
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cal,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  a  consistent  and  barmonions 
structure  when  the  Norman  conquest  arrested  its  develop- 
ment, and  imposed  upon  it,  or,  perhaps  we  should  say,  gave 
a  new  stimulus  to,  the  tendencies  which  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  modem  English.  There  is  no  proof  that  Anglo- 
Saxon  was  ever  spoken  anywhere  but  on  the  soil  of  Great 
Britain ;  for  the  Heliand,  and  other  remains  of  M  Saxon,  are 
Dot  ^n^2o-Saxon,  and  I  think  it  must  be  regarded,  not  as  a  lan- 
guage which  the  colonists,  or  any  of  them,  brought  with 
them  from  the  continent,  but  as  a  new  speech  resulting  from 
the  fusion  of  many  separate  elements.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
digenous, if  not  aboriginal,  and  as  exclusively  local  and 
national  in  its  character  as  English  itself.* 

But  independently  of  such  internal  evidence,  it  is  very 
improbable  that,  at  a  period  when  there  existed  little  politi- 
cal, or,  so  far  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  linguistic  unity 
in  any  considerable  extent  of  maritime  territory  occupied  by 
the  Gothic  race,  any  one  branch,  or  any  one  dialect,  of  that 
race,  could  have  supplied  a  sufficient  number  of  emigrants 
for  so  extensive  conquest  and  occupation.  The  dialects  of  the 
islands  and  south-eastern  coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  are  at  this 
day  extremely  numerous  and  discordant,t  the  population 

•  See  Lecture  ri. 

f  The  dialects  referred  to  in  the  text  are  generally  grouped  under  the  com- 
mon denomination  of  Frisic  or  Frif^ian,  but  thej  vary  so  much  both  in  etructure 
and  Tocabulary,  that,  in  many  instances,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  haring 
much  direct  relationship  with  each  other.  In  no  part  of  Europe  are  there  so 
many  .«peeche8  within  the  same  area,  which  are  mutually  unintelligible  to  those 
who  employ  dialects  held  to  be  cognate.  At  least  fire  principal  rarieties  or 
patois  are  recognized  in  modern  Frisic,  and  each  of  these  is  subdivided  into 
•ere ral  local  jargons.  No  Frisic  literature  can  be  said  to  exist,  for  neither  the 
■acient  legal  codes,  nor  the  few  modem  rhymes,  constitute  a  body  of  writings 
•nfficiently  rartous  and  comprehcnsiTe  to  be  dignified  with  such  an  appellation. 
Aeddences  and  partial  TocabnUries  of  sereral  Frisic  dialects  have  been  com- 
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very  mixed  and  diversified  in  blood ;  and  there  is  no  reapcm 
to  suppose  that  there  was  less  diversity  of  language  or  of  ori- 
gin among  the  inhabitants  of  those  shores,  at  the  rude  and 
remote  period  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  To  detenniney 
therefore,  the  relative  share  of  different  tribes  and  different 
dialects  in  the  formation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  and  the 
Anglo-Saxon  speech,  would  be  a  hopeless  and  an  unprofita- 
ble task ;  but  we  may  safely  adopt  the  general  conclusion, 
that  in  both  the  Teutonic  element  predominated  over  the 
Scandinavian.* 


piled,  but  as,  in  spite  of  these  and  occasional  dilettantismB  in  the  way  of  vene, 
written  Frisic  is  never  employed  for  any  practical  purpose,  the  language  has 
no  orthography,  and  is,  philologically  speaking,  an  unwritten  tongue.  It  it 
therefore  subject  to  all  the  uncertainty  and  vacilUition  of  other  languages,  which 
exist  only  in  the  mouth  of  the  people ;  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence  to 
show  that  it  was  ever  much  more  consistent  and  homogeneous,  as  an  independ- 
ent speech,  than  it  is  at  this  hour.  The  data  are  too  insufficient  in  amount,  and 
too  vague  and  uncritical  in  character  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  speculation  upon 
the  relations  between  Frisic  as  a  whole,  and  other  tongues ;  and  we  might  almo6t 
as  well  build  arguments  concerning  the  grammatical  system  of  the  Latin  upon 
the  modem  patois  of  Normandy,  Gascony,  and  Provence  ;  or  construct  a  theory 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  inflections  and  syntax  from  a  comparison  of  Urn  Bobbin*! 
dialogues,  the  mercantile  jiirgon  of  Canton,  and  the  Talkee-talkee  of  tho  negroes 
of  Surinam.    See  Lecture  xviii. 

*  German  and  Germanizing  philologists  appear  to  me  to  make  Frisic  too  ex* 
clusively  Teutonic.  Take  for  example  the  argument  from  the  frequent  termina* 
tion  of  the  names  of  places  in  um,  as  Husum  and  others,  which  is  said  to  bo 
in  all  cases  a  contraction  of  heim.  Now  there  are,  in  unequivocally  Scandina- 
vian districts,  local  names  ending  in  um,  which  in  these  instances  are  taken 
from  the  dative  plural  of  the  original  appellation  of  the  locality.  Thus,  in  Old 
Northern,  Upsal  was  a  plural,  Uppsalir ;  at  or  in  Upsal,  d  or  {  Uppsdlnm. 
In  speaking  of  towns,  we  use  in  Engliith  most  frequently  the  objective  with  tho 
prepositions  at  or  in,  and  in  like  manner  in  Old  Northern,  the  dative,  as  d  or  i 
Husum,  would  occur  oftener  than  any  other  case  of  the  name  of  that  town. 
When  the  inflections  were  dying  out,  as  in  the  confused  mixture  of  races  in 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  its  borders,  they  did  very  early,  tho  case  oftenest  in 
use  would  survive  all  others,  and  become  the  indeclinable  name  of  the  town,  jost 
OS,  in  Danish  and  English,  H  o  1  u  m  is  the  only  form  for  aU  the  cases  of  the  Ico* 
landic  Holar,  the  name  of  a  place  in  northern  Iceland,  remarkable  as  having 
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There  is,  moreover,  pretty  satisfactory  evidence  that  An- 
gles formed  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  new  population, 
and  though  we  have  no  reliable  direct  proof  of  the  emigra- 
tion into  Britain  of  any  tribe  that  had  called  itself  Saxon 
while  resident  on  Germanic  soil,  yet,  apart  from  tradition, 
we  are  authorized  to  infer  such  an  emigration  from  the  local 
names  Sussex,  Essex,  Wessex,  and  Middlesex,  (South  Sax- 
ons, West  Saxons,  East  Saxons,  and  Middle  Saxons ;)  from 
the  fact  that  all  the  intruders  alike  were  named  Saxons  by 
the  native  Celts ;  and  from  the  further  circumstance,  that 
after  the  language  was  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  called  by 
those  who  spoke  it  Saxon  as  well  as  English.  How  then 
did  England  become  the  exclusive  appellation  of  the  country, 
English  of  the  language  ?  We  have  no  evidence  whatever 
of  tlie  application  of  any  general  or  collective  name  to  the 
people,  the  country,  or  the  speech,  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  England.     Tlie  new  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 


kmg  possessed  the  only  printing  press  in  the  island.  In  the  case  of  Husum, 
tbe  dative  plural,  which  would  mean  at  the  hoiuf*  or  at  the  village^  is  a  much 
more  probable  etymology  than  Dushjem,  (Ilaus-heim,)  which  woold  be 
pleonajitic.  These  instances  in  the  modern  Scandinavian  dialects  are  precisely 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  Stanchio  from  h  ratf  Kwy  and  other  similar  names 
in  modem  Greek,  the  accusative  in  that  language  supplying  the  place  of  the 
dative,  which  is  obsolete.    See,  further.  Appendix. 

The  names  of  the  two  brothers,  Hengist  and  Dorsa,  who  are  said  to  have 
beaded  the  most  eventful  incursion  of  the  invaders,  arc  words  in  one  or  another 
form  common  to  all  the  Scandinavian  and  the  Teutonic  dialects.  Both  are 
names  of  the  genus  horsf^  but  in  most  localities  hcngst  is  appropriated  to  the 
male,  while  in  some,  and  particularly  in  Schlcswig,  horsa  or  hors  is  confined 
to  the  female  animal.  J.  G.  Kohl  informs  us  that  both  the  proper  names  are 
itill  current  in  the  district  from  which  the  ancient  conquerors  arc  reported  to 
have  emigrated.  A  Danish  colonel  told  the  traveller  that  in  a  company  of  his 
regiment  there  were  two  privates  bearing  these  names ;  and  it  happened,  odd- 
ly, that  in  this  case  Ilengist  and  Hor^^a,  like  Ca«tor  and  Pollux,  were  still  in- 
leparably  united,  the  places  of  the  two  soldiers  being  side  by  side  in  the  ranks. 
lutein  a.  Marschen  SchleswHoUt.  L,  290. 
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and  became  first  known  to  the  Boman  see  through  Anglifm 
captives  who  were  carried  to  Borne  in  the  sixth  centuiy. 
The  name  of  their  tribe,  in  its  Latinized  form,  Angli,  we 
may  suppose  was  bestowed  by  the  Romans  upon  the  whole 
people,  and  the  derivative,  Angli  a,  upon  the  territory  it 
occupied.  The  Christian  missionaries  who  commenced  the 
conversion  of  Britain  would  naturally  continue  to  employ 
tlie  name  by  which  the  island  had  become  known  anew  to 
them,  and  their  converts,  especially  if  no  general  name  had 
been  already  adopted,  would  assume  that  which  their  teach- 
ers  brought  with  them.  This,  in  the  absence  of  any  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  Angles  were  a  particularly  numerous  or 
powerful  element  in  the  population,  appears  the  most  probsr 
ble  reason  that  can  now  be  assigned,  why  a  people,  who,  in 
large  proportion,  retained  for  themselves  and  their  several 
provinces  the  appellation  of  Saxon,  and  who  were  known  to 
neighboring  nations  by  no  other  name,  should  have  surren- 
dered  this  hereditary  designation,  and  given  to  their  language 
the  name  of  English,  to  their  country  that  of  England,  or  the 
land  of  the  Angles. 

The  language  itself,  in  the  earliest  existing  remains  of  the 
native  literature,  whether  composed  in  Latin  or  in  the  ver- 
nacular, is  generally  called  English,  but  sometimes  Saxon. 
These  remains  are  all  of  later  date  than  the  adoption  of 
Christianity  by  the  English  people,  and,  of  course,  however 
prevalent  the  use  of  Eiigli%Ti  as  a  national  appellative  may  be 
in  them,  nothing  can  be  thence  inferred  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  term  was  applied  at  earlier  periods.  The  com- 
pound term,  Anglo-Saxon,  first  occurs  in  the  life  of  Alfred, 
ascribed  to  his  contemporary,  Asser,  who  calls  that  prince 
Angul-Saxonum  Rex,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.    The 
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employment  of  the  word  as  a  designation  of  the  l&ngnage 
and  literature  is  much  more  recent.* 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language,  though  somewhat  modified 
by  Scandinavian  influence,  differs  too  widely  from  the  Old 
Northern  or  Icelandic,  (which  I  use  as  synonymous  terms,) 
to  afford  any  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  either  of 
them  is  derived  from  the  other.  Nor  is  there  any  good 
reason  for  rejecting  the  term  Anglo-Scucon^  and,  as  has  been 
proposed,  employing  English  as  the  name  of  the  language, 
from  the  earliest  date  to  the  present  day.  A  change  of  no- 
menclature like  this  would  expose  us  to  the  inconvenience, 
not  merely  of  embracing,  within  one  designation,  objects 
which  have  been  conventionally  separated,  but  of  confound- 
ing things  logically  distinct ;  for  though  our  modem  English 
is  built  upon  and  mainly  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
two  dialects  are  now  so  discrepant,  that  the  fullest  knowledge 
of  one  would  not  alone  suflSce  to  render  the  other  intelligible 
to  either  the  eye  or  the  ear.  They  are  too  unlike  in  vocabu- 
lary and  in  inflectional  character,  to  be  still  considered  as  one 
speech,  though  in  syntactical  structure  they  resemble  each 
other  more  closely  than  almost  any  other  pair  of  related  an- 
cient and  modem  tongues.  But  even  in  this  respect,  the 
accordance  is  not  so  strict  as  some  writers  conceive  it  to  be. 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  for  instance,  in  the  eighth  of  his  Misccl- 

*  The  pretended  formal  imposition  of  the  name  of  England  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  poflsenionfl  in  Great  Britain,  bj  a  decree  of  King  Egbert,  is  unsupported 
hj  anj  contemporaneous  or  credible  testimony.  It  is  rejected  as  fabulous  by 
■KMt  historical  investigators,  and  it  is  certainly  very  improbable  that  a  king,  hira- 
•elf  a  Saxon  by  birth  and  name,  ruling  Saxon  subjects  and  Saxon  provinces, 
aboold  hare  Toluntarily  chosen  for  his  realm  a  designation  borrowed  from  an- 
other people  and  another  territory.  The  title  of  Angliae  or  Anglorum  rex  is  much 
more  naturally  explained  by  the  supposition  that  England  and  English  had  been 
already  adoptod  as  the  collective  names  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
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lany  Tracts,  has,  by  a  compendious  process,  established  very 
nearly  an  absolute  identity  between  the  two.  Taking,  or, 
more  probably,  composing  a  page  or  two  of  English,  from 
which  all  words  of  Latin  or  French  origin  are  excluded,  he 
has  turned,  or,  to  use  a  Germanism  here  not  inappropriate, 
overset  it  into  Anglo-Saxon,  by  looking  out  the  corresponding 
terms  in  a  Saxon  Dictionary,  and  arranging  them  word  for 
word  as  in  English,  with  scarcely  any  attention  to  grammati- 
cal form,  and  has  thus  manufactured  a  dialect  bearing  no 
greater  relation  to  Anglo-Saxon  than  the  macaronic  composi- 
tions  of  the  sixteenth  century  do  to  classical  Latin. 

In  the  want  of  more  extensive  means  than  the  press  has 
yet  made  accessible  for  the  study  of  the  dialects  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries — the  transition  period — ^we 
cannot  assign  any  precise  date  to  the  change  from  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  English ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  such  sudden  revolution  occurred  in  the  Angli- 
can speech  as  to  render  it  hereafter  possible  to  make  any 
thing  more  than  an  approximative  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
determination  of  the  period.  For  tlie  purposes  of  an  introduc- 
tory course,  no  nice  distinctions  on  this  point  are  necessary, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  dialect  of  the  period  be- 
tween the  middle  of  the  twelfth  and  the  middle  of  the  thir^ 
teenth  centuries  partakes  so  strongly  of  the  tjharactcristics  of 
both  Anglo-Saxon  and  English,  that  it  has  been  usually,  and 
not  inappropriately,  called  Semi-Saxon. 

It  is  a  matter  of  still  greater  difficulty  to  refer  the  subse- 
quent history  of  English  to  fixed  chronological  epochs.  The 
name  of  Old-English  has  been  applied  to  the  language  as 
spoken  from  the  latter  date  to  the  end  of  tlie  reign  of  Ed- 
ward m.  in  1377 ;  that  of  Middle-English  to  the  form  of 
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speech  extending  from  the  close  of  Edward's  reign  to  the 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1603,  while  all  its  subsequent 
phases  are  embraced  imder  the  common  designation  of  Mod- 
em-English. This  is,  in  many  respects,  an  objectionable 
division  of  our  philological  history.  The  Old-English  era 
would  include  many  of  the  works  of  Chaucer,  which  belong 
properly  to  a  later  stage  of  our  literature,  and  at  the  same 
time  exclude  the  English  Bible  of  Wycliffe  and  his  fellow- 
laborers,  whose  style  is  more  archaic  than  that  of  Chaucer. 
Middle-English  would  embrace  the  Confessio  Amantis  of 
Gower,  who,  philologically,  is  older  than  Chaucer,  and  the 
entire  works  of  Hooker,  as  well  as  many  of  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  both  of  whom  belong  unequivocally  to  the 
Modem-English  period.  It  would,  I  think,  be  more  accurate 
to  commence  the  second  era  about  the  year  1350,  and  to  ter- 
minate it  with  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  centiurj. 

Tlie  first  marked  and  specific  change  in  the  English  lan- 
guage took  place  in  the  time,  and  in  a  very  considerable 
degree,  by  the  influence  of  Wycliflfe,  Gower,  and  Chaucer, 
tlie  f>eriod  of  whose  lives  extended  through  the  last  three 
quarters  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  included  the  brilliant 
reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  the  glorious  history  of  the  Black 
Prince.  Tlie  works  of  Wyclilfe  and  his  school,  including  their 
translations  of  the  Bible,  which  are  known  to  have  been  widely 
circulated,  undoubtedly  exerted  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  pruse,  and  especially  the  spoken  dialect.  "  The  moral 
Gower,"  as  Chaucer  calls  him,  was  inferior  in  ability  to  his 
two  great  contemporaries,  and  liis  literary  influence  less 
marked  ;  but  his  contributions  to  the  improvement  of  his 
native  tongue  arc  of  some  importance ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as 

Fuller  quaintlv  remarks,  that  he  "  left  English  very  bad,"  it 

*4 
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is  also  true,  as  Fuller  further  observes,  that  he  found  it "  very 
very  bad."  The  great  poetical  merit  of  Chaucer,  the  ;)opiilar 
character  of  his  subjects,  and  his  own  high  social  position, 
gave  him  an  ascendency  in  the  rising  literature  of  England 
that  scarcely  any  subsequent  writer  has  attained ;  and  there 
is  perhaps  no  English  author  who  has  done  more  to  mould, 
or  rather  to  fix,  the  standard  of  the  language,  and  to  develop 
its  poetical  capabilities,  than  this  great  genius.*  From  tfais 
period  to  the  introduction  of  printing  by  Caxton,  and  the 
consequent  diffusion  of  classical  literature  in  England,  about 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  language  remained  nearly  stationary ;  but  at 
that  period  a  revolution  commenced,  which  was  promoted  by 
tlic  Eeformation,  and,  for  a  hundred  years,  English  was  in  a 
state  of  transition.  At  the  close  of  the  period  to  which  I 
have  proposed  to  apply  the  name  Middle-English,  or  about 
the  year  1575,  that  revolution  had  produced  its  first  great 
and  most  striking  effect  upon  the  structure  and  vocabulary 
of  our  tongue,  and  thus  rendered  possible  the  composition  <rf 
such  writings  as  those  of  the  great  theologian  and  the  great 
dramatist,  which  signalized  the  commencement  of  the  last  and 
greatest  era  of  our  literature.  English  now  became  fixed  in 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  so  far  as  a  thing  essentially  so 
fieeting  as  speech  can  ever  be  said  to  be  fixed,  and  for  near 
three  centuries  it  has  undergone  no  very  important  change. 
Our  orthography  has  indeed  become  more  uniform,  and  our 
stock  of  words  has  been  much  enlarged,  but  he  tliat  is  well 
read  in  Spenser,  Hooker,  and  Shakespeare,  not  to  speak  of 
other  great  luminaries  of  tliat  age,  and  above  all,  of  the 

*  See  Lectures  i.,  t.,  t!.,  and  tU. 
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itandard  translation  of  the  Bible,  which,  however,  appropri- 
ately belongs  to  an  earlier  period,  wiU  doubt  whether  it  has 
gained  much  in  power  to  expand  the  intellect  or  touch  the 
heart* 

Besides  the  words  which  express  the  general  subject  of 
the  present  course,  I  must  here  notice  certain  other  terms  of 
art,  and  apologize  for  an  occasional  looseness  in  the  use  of 
them,  which  the  poverty  of  the  English  grammatical  nomen- 
clature renders  almost  unavoidable.  Our  word  lamguage  has 
no  conjugate  adjective,  and  for  want  of  a  native  term,  Eng- 
lish scholars  have  long  employed  the  Greek  derivative,  phi- 
lological^ in  a  corresponding  sense.  But  philology ^  and  its 
derivative  adjective,  have  acquired,  in  the  vocabulary  of 
CJontinental  science,  a  different  meaning  from  that  which  we 
give  them,  more  comprehensive  in  one  direction,  more  limited 
in  another,  and,  to  supply  the  want  which  a  restriction  of 
their  earlier  sense  has  created,  linguistic  or  linguistics,  a  term 
Latin  in  its  radical,  Greek  in  its  form,  has  been  introduced. 
Philology  was  originally  applied  in  Germany  to  the  study  of 
the  classical  languages  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
as  a  means  of  general   intellectual  culture.     In  its  pres- 


*  **  I  take  thifl  prescot  period  of  our  English  tang  to  be  the  Terie  height 
thereof,  bvcauf^  I  find  it  so  excellently  well  fined  both  for  the  bodie  of  the  tung 
itself,  and  for  the  customarie  writing  thereof,  as  either  foren  workmanship  can 
gioe  it  glosse,  or  as  home-wrought  hanling  can  giue  it  grace.  When  the  age  of 
our  people  which  now  vse  the  tung  so  well,  is  dead  and  departed,  there  will 
ftZKHher  succcde,  and  with  the  people  the  tung  will  alter  and  change ;  which 
dunge  in  the  full  haruest  thereof  male  prove  comparable  to  this,  but  sure  for 
tkit  which  we  now  vse,  it  secmcth  euen  now  to  be  at  the  best  for  substance,  and 
the  braoest  for  circumstance,  and  whatsoever  shall  become  of  the  English  state, 
the  English  tung  cannot  prove  fairer  than  it  is  at  this  dale,  if  it  maie  please  our 
learned  sort  so  to  csteme  of  it,  and  to  bestow  their  trauell  upon  such  a  subject/" — 
Mdeafter,  Tirst  Part  of  the  Elementarie,  p.  169.    A.  D.  1682. 
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ent  use,  it  is  defined  as  a  "  historical  science,  whose  end  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  intellectual  condition,  labors,  and  products 
of  a  nation,  or  of  cognate  nations,  at  particular  epochs  of 
general  chronology,  with  reference  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  such  nations."  *  There  are,  then,  not  one,  namely, 
a  Greek  and  Eoman,  but  many  philologies,  as  many,  indeed, 
as  there  are  distinct  peoples,  or  families  of  peoples,  whose 
intellectual  characters  and  action  may  be  known  through 
their  languages.  In  philology  thus  considered,  the  study  of 
languages  is  a  means  to  the  end  specified  in  the  definition 
just  given.  In  linguistics^  on  the  other  hand,  language  itself, 
as  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  humanity,  is  the  end,  and 
the  means  are  the  study  of  general  and  comparative  gram- 
mar. Eveiy  philology  is  the  physiology  of  a  species  in  lan- 
guage ;  linguistics,  the  comparative  anatomy  of  all  the  several 
svstems  of  articulate  communication  between  man  and  man. 
Linguistics,  as  a  noun,  has  hardly  become  an  English  word. 
Philology,  as  used  by  most  English  and  American  writers, 
embraces  the  signification  of  the  two  words  by  which,  in 
Continental  literature,  the  study  of  language  is  characterized, 
according  to  the  methods  by  which,  and  the  objects  for  which, 
it  is  pursued.  The  adjectives,  philological  and  linguistic,  are 
employed,  sometimes  interchangeably  in  the  same  sense  as 
philology,  and  sometimes  as  adjectives  conjugate  in  meaning 
to  the  noun  language.  I  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  course,  a 
strict  conformity  to  Continental  usage  in  the  employment  of 
these  words,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  practicable  to  do  so, 
until  a  new  adjective  shall  be  coined  to  relieve  one  of  them 
of  its  double  meaning  ;  but  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  use  them 

*  Hejse :  SprachwisseoBchaft,  ff.  17. 
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iD,  that  the  context  or  the  subject  matter  will  determine  the 
uense  which  they  are  intended  to  bear  for  the  occasion.* 

From  the  distinction  here  pointed  out,  it  results  that  phi- 
Mogy  concerns  itself  chiefly  with  that  which  is  peculiar  to 
a  given  speech  and  its  literature,  linguistics  with  those  laws 
and  properties  which  are  common  to  all  languages.  Philol- 
ogy is  conversant  with  distinctions ;  linguistics  with  analo- 
gies. The  course  of  lectures  I  am  conmiencing  is  intended 
to  be  strictly  philological,  and  I  shall  introduce  illustrations 
from  the  field  of  linguistics  only  when  they  are  necessary 
for  etymological  reasons,  or  to  make  the  distinguishing  traits 
<^  English  more  palpable,  by  the  force  of  contrast. 

•  Our  Rngtwh  grunnwtical  uid  philologicil  Tocabdbry  if  poor.  We  hAxt 
DO  a^^ectrre  ftrictlj  conjugmte  to  speech,  tongue,  langoage,  rerb,  doqii,  aad 
nuuiT  other  termf  of  art  id  this  depertmexiL  lAngmUtie  is  a  barbmroas  hjbni, 
and,  is  oar  Q«e,  eqmTocal,  as  are  also  the  adjectires  wrM,  momumal^  aad  the  Eke. 
Aaatire  eqwraknt  to  the  ipracfalich  of  some  German  vriten,  oorrespond- 
log  Dearij  to  oar  old  use  oi  pkHolopcui^  as  in  the  phraae,  Sprachlicbe 
Forschangen,  vbere  the  adjectiTe  embraces  the  aeamng  both  of  ^»4tZ«{(i^ 
tti  and  limfpdttie^  is  moch  wanted. 


I 


LECTURE     III. 

PKACnCiX   USES   OF   ETYMOLOGY. 

In  our  last  lecture,  the  distinction  made  in  recent  gram- 
matical nomenclature  between  philology  and  linguistics  was 
illustrated  by  comparing  the  former  to  the  physiology  of  a 
single  species,  the  latter  to  the  comparative  anatomy  of  dif- 
ferent species.  Etymology,  or  the  study  of  the  primitive, 
derivative,  and  figurative  forms  and  meanings  of  words, 
must  of  course  have  different  uses,  according  to  the  object 
for  which  it  is  pursued.  If  the  aims  of  the  etymological  in- 
quirer are  philological,  and  he  seeks  only  a  more  thorough 
comprehension  and  mastery  of  the  vocabulary  of  his  own 
tongue,  the  uses  in  question,  though  not  excluding  other  col- 
lateral advantages,  may  bo  said  to  be  of  a  strictly  practical 
character ;  or,  in  other  words,  etymology,  so  studied,  tends 
directly  to  aid  us  in  the  clear  understanding  and  just  and 
forcible  employment  of  the  words  which  compose  our  own 
language.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  scholar's  objects  are 
ethnological  or  linguistic,  and  he  investigates  the  history  of 
words  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  relations  between  differ- 
ent races  or  different  languages,  and  of  arriving  at  those  gen- 
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<nl  principles  of  tmiyersal  grammar  which  determine  tiie 
Conn  and  stractore  of  all  human  speech,  his  studies  are  in- 
deed more  highly  scientific  in  their  scope  and  method,  but 
thqr  aid  him  little  in  the  comprehension,  and,  as  experience 
abundantly  shows,  scarcely  at  all  in  the  use,  of  his  maternal 
tongue.  But  though  I  admit  that  philology  is  of  a  less  rig- 
orously scientific  character  than  linguistics,  I  by  no  means 
concede  to  the  latter  any  pre-eminence  as  a  philosophic  study, 
or  as  requiring  higher  intellectual  endowments  for  its  success- 
ful cultivation  ;  and  it  cannot  be  disputed  that,  as  a  means 
<rf  ethical  culture,  philology,  connecting  itself,  as  it  does,  with 
the  whole  mental  and  physical  life  of  man,  illustrating  as 
well  the  inward  thought  and  feeling  as  the  outward  action  of 
a  nation,  has  almost  as  great  a  superiority  over  linguistics  as 
history  over  pure  mathematics.  Philological  studies,  when 
philology,  as  explained  in  the  last  lecture,  was  restricted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  languages,  literature,  history,  and  arch- 
aeology of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  very  commonly  called 
literse  humaniores,  ov/in 'English,  the  humanities ;  and 
it  is  the  conviction  of  their  value  as  a  moral  and  intellectual 
discipline,  which  has  led  scholars  almost  universally  to  as- 
cribe the  origin  of  tliis  appellation  to  a  sense  of  their  refining, 
elevating,  and  humanizing  influence.  This,  however,  I  think, 
is  an  erroneous  etymology.  Tliey  were  called  literse  hu- 
maniores, the  humanities,  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
liter le  divinae,  or  divinity,  the  two  studies,  philology 
and  tlicology,  then  completing  the  circle  of  scholastic  knowl- 
edge, wliich,  at  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  phrase, 
ican:*ely  included  any  branch  of  physical  science.  But  though 
the  etymology  is  mistaken,  its  general  reception  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  opinion  of  the  learned  as  to  the  worth  and  im- 
portance of  the  study,  and,  now  that  so  many  modem  litera- 
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tures  have  attained  to  an  excellence  scarcely  inferior  to  lluKt 
of  classic  models,  their  special  pMologies  have  even  stronger 
claims  upon  us  than  those  of  ancient  lore,  because  they  are 
not  only  almost  equally  valuable  as  instruments  of  mental 
culture,  but  are  more  directly  connected  with  the  clear  intel- 
ligence, and  fit  discharge  of  our  highest  moral,  social,  and 
religious  duties. 

Etymology  is  a  fundamental  branch  of  all  philological  and 
all  linguistic  study.  The  word  is  used  in  two  senses,  OT 
rather,  the  science  of  etymology  has  two  offices.  The  one 
concerns  itself  with  the  primitive  and  derivative  forms  and 
significations  of  words,  the  other  with  their  granmaatical  in- 
flections and  modifications ;  the  one  considers  words  independ- 
ently and  absolutely,  the  other  in  their  syntactical  relations. 
In  discussing  the  uses  of  etymology,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  first  of  these  offices,  or  that  which  consists  in  investi- 
gating the  earliest  recognizable  shape  and  meaning  of  words, 
and  tracing  the  history  of  their  subsquent  changes  in  form 
and  signification.  A  knowledge  of  ethnology,  to  such  an 
extent  as  is  required  for  all  the  general  purposes  of  literature 
and  of  life,  is  attainable  by  aids  within  the  reach  of  every 
man  of  moderate  scholastic  training.  Our  commonest  dic- 
tionaries give,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  etymologies  of 
most  of  our  vocabulary,  and  where  these  fail,  every  library 
will  furnish  the  means  of  further  investigation.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  no  English  dictionary  at  all  fulfils 
the  requisites  either  of  a  truly  scientific  or  of  a  popular  ety- 
mologicon.  Tliey  all  attempt  too  much  and  too  little — ^too 
much  of  comparative,  too  little  of  positive  etymology.  Of 
course,  in  a  complete  thesaurus  of  any  language,  the  etymol- 
ogy of  every  word  should  exhibit  both  its  philology  and  its 
linguistics,  its  domestic  history,  and  its  foreign  relations,  but 
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in  a  hand-lexicon  of  any  modem  tongue,  this  wide  range  of 
lingaistic  research  is  misplaced,  because  it  necessarily  ex- 
etudes  much  that  is  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  un- 
derstanding and  the  use  of  the  vocabulary.  Richardson's, 
which,  however,  is  faulty  in  arrangement,  and  too  bidky  for 
convenient  use,  best  answers  the  idea  of  a  proper  English  hand- 
dictionary,  because  it  follows,  more  closely  than  any  other,  the 
liistory  of  the  words  it  defines.  For  the  purposes  of  general 
use,  no  foreign  roots  should  be  introduced  into  the  etymologi- 
cal part  of  a  dictionary,  barely  because  they  resemble,  and  are 
presumably  cognate  with,  words  of  our  own  language.  The 
selection  of  such  should  be  limited  to  those  from  which  the 
English  word  is  known  to  be  derived,  and  such  others  as,  by 
their  form  or  their  meaning,  serve  more  clearly  to  explain 
either  its  orthography  or  some  of  its  significations.  What- 
ever is  beyond  this  belongs  to  the  domain  of  linguistics,  com- 
parative grammar,  ethnology,  to  a  thesaurus  not  a  dictionary, 
and  it  can  find  room  in  this  latter  only  by  excluding  what, 
for  the  purposes  of  a  dictionary,  is  of  greater  value. 

I  have  already  assigned  what  seemed  to  me  sufficient 
reasons  for  making  the  present  course  philological,  not  lin- 
guistic, and  I  cannot,  without  occupying  time  more  appro- 
priately eniployed  otherwise,  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
aims  and  importance  of  linguistic  studies  in  their  bearing 
ujH>n  etymology,  the  great  question  of  the  unity  of  the 
Bpeeies,  and  the  general  laws  of  intellectual  action,  the  high- 
est problems  which  unaided  humanity  can  aspire  to  solve.  I 
freely  allow  their  profound  interest  and  their  strict  scientific 
character,  but  they  must,  for  the  present,  be  the  special 
property  of  the  few,  not,  like  the  mother-tongue,  the  com- 
mon heritage  of  the  many ;  and  I  now  again  refer  to  them 
only  to  protest  against  the  inference  that  I  deny  or  depreci- 
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ate  their  worth,  because  I  think  it  necessary,  in  a  preparatoiy 
course,  to  exclude  them  from  consideration. 

The  extravagance  of  etymologists  has  brought  the  whole 
study  of  words  into  popular  discredit ;  and  though  that  study 
is  now  pursued  in  much  stricter  accordance  with  philosophic 
method,  instances  of  wild  conjecture  and  absurd  speculation 
are  still  by  no  means  wanting.  Menage,  formerly  often,  and 
now  sometimes,  cited  as  an  authority  in  French  etymology, 
and  of  course  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  English  words 
borrowed  from  the  French,  is  among  the  boldest  of  these  in- 
quirers. He  hesitates  not  to  assign  any  foreign  primitive,  no 
matter  how  distant  the  source,  as  the  origin  of  the  Frendi 
word  resembling  it ;  and  when  none  such  ofifers,  he  coins  a  Low- 
Latin  root  for  the  occasion.  Li  such  cases,  the  detection  ni 
the  falsehood  is  difficult,  its  refutation  next  to  impossible,  for 
in  the  chaos  of  monkish  and  secular  writers  in  that  corrupted 
dialect,  who  can  say  what  barbarisms  may  not  occur  ?  Me- 
nage is  not  the  only  etymologist  who  has  sinned  in  this  way, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  safest  and  easiest  of  literary  frauds.  Dr. 
Johnson  thought  we  were  not  authorized  to  deny  that  there 
might  be  witches,  because  nothing  proved  their  non-existence; 
and  the  same  principle  may  compel  us  to  pause  in  disputing 
a  plausible  etymology,  for  want  of  evidence  to  show  that  the 
supposed  root  does  or  does  not  actually  exist  in  a  given  vo- 
cabulary. Tlie  wise  old  Fuller,  whom  no  lover  of  wit,  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness  can  ever  tire  of  reading,  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  an  extravagant  etymology : 

"  As  for  those  that  count  the  Tatars  the  offspring  of  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel,  which  Salmanasar  led  away  captive,  be- 
cause Tatari  or  Totari  signifieth  in  the  Hebrew  and  Syriack 
tongue  a  residue  or  remnant,  learned  men  have  sufficiently 
confuted  it.    And  surely  it  seemeth  a  forced  and  overstrained 
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dedaction  to  farre-fetch  the  name  of  Tartars  from  a  Hebrew 
word,  a  language  so  feu*  distant  from  them.  Bnt  no  more  here- 
d]  because,  perchance,  herein  the  woman's  reason  hath  a  mas- 
culine tmth ;  and  the  Tartarians  are  called  so,  because  they 
are  [called]  so.  It  may  be  curious  etymologists  (let  them 
lose  their  wages  who  work  in  difficult  trifles)  seek  to  reap 
what  was  never  sown,  whilst  they  study  to  make  those  words 
speak  reason,  which  are  only  voces  ad  plcusUwrn^  imposed  at 
pleasure." 

The  theory  of  Fuller  was  better  than  his  practice,  and  he 
not  unfrequently  indulged  in  etymological  speculations  as 
absurd  as  that  which  he  ridicules  respecting  the  Tatars,  for 
he  derives  complimerUj  not,  as  he  says  others  did,  ^^k  com- 
pletione  mentis,"  but  "4  complete  mentiri,"  be- 
cause compliments  are  usually  completdy  mendacious ;  and 
elsewhere  he  quotes  with  seeming  assent  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton's opinion  that  the  old  English  elf  and  goblin  came  from 
the  names  of  tlie  two  great  political  factions  of  the  Empire, 
the  Guclphs  and  Ghibellines.  One  can  hardly  believe  Roger 
Ascham  serious  in  deriving  war  from  warre  or  werre^  the 
old  form  of  the  comparative  worse^  because  war  is  worse  than 
peace ;  *  but  even  this  derivation  is  only  less  absurd  than 


*  AJIied  to  thifl  is  Spenser's  deriration  of  world: 

But  wbeD  the  word  woxe  old,  it  woxe  ware  old, 
(Whereof  it  hight,) 

Faerie  Queen,  B.  iv.,  C.  riii^  S.  xxxi. 

Tbe  ingenious  author  of  the  excellent  little  work  on  English  Sjnonjms,  editea 
by  Archbishop  Whatelj,  supposes  u<orld  to  be  the  participle  tehirltd,  and  sajs 
the  word  was  eridentlj  expressire  of  rtmndne^.  The  wh  in  tehirl,  (Ar  in  the 
corresponding  Gothic  words)  is  radical,  and  would  not  have  been  represented 
in  Anjrio^xon br  ir,  as  in  woruld,  weoruld,  world.  Besides  this,  the  word 
imtU  is  older  than  the  knowledge  of  the  globular  form  or  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  among  the  Gothic  tribes.  A  still  more  condusire  argument  against  this 
etjmologr  i»  the  fact,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  wo r old,  the  Icelandic  TeroUd, 
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Blackstonc's  oi parson  from  persona,  persona  ecole- 
siffij  because  the  parson  personates  or  represents  thechurcL 
Tlie  most  extraordinary  word-fanciers  we  have  had  in  English 
literature  are  Murray  and  Ker.  Murray  derives  all  English, 
in  fact  all  articulate  words,  from  nine  primary  monosyllables, 
which  are  essentially  natural  to  primitive  man.  The  family 
likeness  between  the  nine  is  so  strong  that  Murray  might, 
^ntll  much  convenience  and  small  loss  of  probability,  have 
reduced  them  to  one,  for  they  all  agi*ee  in  their  vowel  and 
final  consonant.  Tlie  catalogue  of  these  surprisingly  prolific 
roots  is  this:  1,  ag,  wag,  or  hwag;  2,  bag,  or  bwag;  3, 
dwag ;  4,  cwag ;  5,  lag ;  6,  mag ;  7,  nag ;  8,  rag ;  and  9, 
swag.  Kcr  is  somewhat  less  ambitious,  but  quite  as  original 
and  ingenious  in  his  theories.  He  found  the  English  public 
6im2)le  enough  to  buy  two  editions  of  a  work  in  two  vol- 
umes, the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  our  current  English  proverbs  are,  not  translati(nu 
or  imitations  of  Dutch  ones,  but  mere  mispronnnciatioDB, 
coiTuptions  of  common  Dutch  phrases  and  expressions  totally 
different  in  meaning  from  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the  prov- 
erbs, as  we  employ  them.  Tlius  the  proverbial  phrase,  *He 
took  the  bull  by  the  horns,'  is  a  corruption  of  *hii  tuck 
tije  bol  by  die  hoorens,'  which  means,  hero  head 
calls  contrivance  in  ;  that  it  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  *  As  still 
as  a  mouse,' is,  'als  stille  als  er  mee  hose,'  as  still 
as  one  without  shoes,  and  even  the  national  cry,  *  Old  Eng- 
land forever  I '  is  not  plain  English  at  all,  but  Low-Dutch  for 
'  Hail  to  your  country — evince  your  zeal  for  her  I ' 

did  not  mean  the  earthy  the  jthyiticaly  but  the  morale  the  hvman  world,  tht 
Latin  sa.>culuni.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name  of  the  «aWA  was  middan-eard, 
corresponding  t'o  the  Mdv^o-Ciothic  raidjungards.  The  most  probable  oty^ 
mologv  of  vorld  seems  to  be  wcr,  (cognate  with  the  Latin  Tir,)  Mcnitad 
old,  a(/c  or  (hnc. 
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The  general  idea  is  of  course  too  absurd  to  be  met  by  ar- 
gament,  and  tbe  book  is  of  about  the  same  philological  value 
as  Swift's  Medical  Consultation,  and  other  trifles,  where  the 
words  are  Latin  in  form,  but  similar  in  sound  to  English 
words  of  different  signification,  so  that  the  Latin  words  is, 
his,  honor,  sic,  mean.  Is  his  Ilonor  sick?  The  specula- 
tions of  more  recent  and  more  eminent  philologists,  though 
certainly  made  more  plausible  by  historical  evidence  and  by 
apparent  analogies,  are,  sometimes,  not  less  unreasonable.* 

Crambe,  a  character  in  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblerus  much 
given  to  punning,  declares  that  he  was  always  under  the 
dominion  of  some  particular  word,  which  formed  the  theme 
of  his  puns.  Muys,  a  very  late  and  learned  German  philol- 
ogist, who  occupies  himself  with  Greek  etymology,  is,  un- 
consciouslv  no  doubt,  imder  the  influence  of  a  similar  verbal 


*  I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  class  Dr.  Latham  with  the  dreamers  to  whom 
I  refer  in  the  text,  but  I  must  be  permitted  here  to  notice  what  is,  at  least,  an 
inaccaracT  of  expression  in  bis  etymology  of  our  English  word  drake.  He  says, 
(Eoglish  Language  2d  Edition,  p.  214,)  **  It  [drake]  is  deriyed  from  a  word  with 
which  it  has  but  one  letter  in  common;  Tiz.,  the  Latin  anas,  duck.**  The 
common  name  of  the  duck  in  the  Gothic  languages  is  doubtless  allied  to  anas, 
and  in  mo:«t  of  them  the  same  root  occurs  in  forms  which  contain  the  consonant- 
al elements  of  the  word  drake.  Two  of  these  elements,  the  r  and  Jt,  arc  signs  of 
the  masculine  termination.  The  d  is  radical,  as  are  also  the  corresponding  mute 
f  in  the  Latin  anas,  (genitive  anat-is,)  and  the  n  which  has  been  dropped 
from  drak^^  or  rather  perhaps  formed  the  d  by  coalescence  with  the  i^  as  in 
modi-rn  Greek,  where  rr  is  pronounced  d^  and  therefore  drake  tiud  anas  are 
related  as  being  both  derived  from  a  common  root.  But  to  assert  that  drake 
M  derived  from  anas  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  legitimate  rules  of  etymolog- 
ical deduction,  but  it  involves  the  historical  improbability  of  affirming  that  a 
people  a^  oM  as  the  Romans  themselves  were  without  a  name  for  one  of  the 
commonodt  and  most  important  game-birds  of  their  climate,  until  they  borrowed 
one  from  their  foreign  invaders.  In  fact,  if  either  nation  received  the  word 
from  the  other,  instead  of  both  inheriting  it  from  some  common  but  remote 
•onrce,  the  habits  of  the  bird  in  question,  whose  birthplace  and  proper  home  is 
in  tbe  far  North,  would  render  it  more  probable  that  the  Gothic  was  the  original, 
tbe  Latin  the  deriratire  form. 
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crotchet.  The  particular  word  which  tyrannizes  over  his  re- 
searches is  the  German  verb  stossen,  in  English  to  push. 
There  are  several  Sanscrit  roots  possessing  this  significatian, 
and,  according  to  our  author,  there  are  few  Greek  words  not 
derived  from  some  one  of  them.  His  own  special  favorite 
among  these  Sanscrit  radicals  is  dhu,  and  he  finds  a  proba- 
bility, amounting  very  nearly  to  certainty,  that  the  following 
words,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  others  equally  discrepant  from 
the  primitive  type,  are  derived  from  it :  Agamemnon,  Asia, 
Athene,  ^gyptus,  /Sco/Lto?,  Gallus,  Gcryon,  Demeter,  Eido- 
thea,  Helle,  Enarete,  Zephyrus,  Hebe,  Jocasta,  Leda,  Poly- 
deuces,  Sisyphus.  The  process  by  which  these  derivations 
are  made  out  is  as  simple  as  possible.  Take  for  instance 
Gallus.  Beginning  with  dhu,  spelled  d,  h,  u,  if  you  cut 
off  d,  you  have  hu,  whence  it  is  but  a  step  to  hva;  hva 
passes  readily  into  ga,  and  by  adding  Z,  you  obtain  gal, 
which  wants  only  the  inflectional  final  syllable  us,  with  the 
reduplication  of  the  ?,  and  your  word  is  finished.  After  this, 
we  may  well  say  that  etymology,  like  misery,  brings  us  ac- 
quainted with  strange  bed-fellows. 

In  admitting  that  most  English  etymological  dictionaries 
point  out  the  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  our  vocabulary, 
I  must  limit  the  concession  to  words  derived,  as  are  the  great 
majority  of  ours,  directly  from  Greek,  Latin,  French,  or  An- 
glo-Saxon roots  still  to  be  found  in  the  recorded  literature  of 
those  languages.  With  respect  to  words  which  have  tradi- 
tionally descended  from  the  old  Gothic  storehouse,  and  which 
do  not  occur  in  the  existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  litera- 
ture, or  which  have  been  bon*owed  from  remoter  sources,  and 
especially  with  respect  to  the  attempts  made  by  lexicograjdi- 
ers  to  trace  English  words,  through  the  languages  I  have 
named,  back  to  still  older  dialects,  and  to  detect  affinities  to 
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words  bdonging  to  the  Yocabularies  of  languages  not  of 
the  Gothic  or  Komance  stock,  I  know  no  English  dictionary 
which  is  worthy  of  the  smallest  confidence.  Take  for  exam- 
ple oar  noun  and  verb  issice.  Kothing  can  be  plainer  than 
its  origin  to  one  who  is  content  with  the  simple  truth.  We 
have  borrowed  it  from  the  obsolete  French  is  sir,  which,  as 
well  as  the  cognate  Italian  use  ire,  is  evidently  a  modem 
form  of  the  compound  Latin  infinitive  ex-ire,  to  go  out. 
A  celebrated  lexicographer  gives,  as  related  words,  the  French 
and  Italian  forms,  but  he  fails  to  see  that  they  are  derived 
from  the  Latin  exire,  and  suggests  that  they  coincide  with 
the  Ethiopic  watsa !  The  tendency  of  this  constant  search 
after  remote  analogies  is  to  lead  the  inquirer  to  overlook 
near  and  obvious  sources  of  derivation,  and  to  create  a  per- 
plexity and  confusion  with  regard  to  the  real  meaning  of 
words,  by  connecting  them  with  distant  roots  slightly  similar 
in  form,  and,  frequently,  not  at  all  in  signification.  There 
are,  in  all  literatures,  numerous  instances  where  words  have 
been  corrupted  in  orthography,  and  finally  changed  in  mean- 
ing, in  con8e(j[uence  of  the  adoption  of  a  mistaken  etymol- 
ogy. An  example  of  this  is  the  common  adjective  aborrir 
inaU^j  which  was  once  altered  in  form  and  meaning  by  a 
mistake  of  this  sort,  though  better  scholarship  has  now  re- 
stored it  to  its  true  orthography,  and  more  nearly  to  its  prop- 
er signification.  It  is  evidently  regularly  formed  from  the 
Latin  verb  abominor,  itself  derived  from  ab  and  omen. 
Abominable  accordingly  involves  the  notion  of  that  which 
is  in  a  religious  sense  profane  and  detestable,  or,  in  a  word, 
of  evil  omen ;  and  Milton  never  uses  it,  or  the  conjugate 
noun  abominations,  except  with  reference  to  devilish,  pro- 
fane, or  idolatrous  objects.  Quite  early  in  English  literature 
some  sciolist  fancied  that  the  true  etymology  was  ab  and 
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homo,  and  that  its  proper  meaning  was  r^fmgnant  to  hu- 
ma/nity^  inhuman.  This  derivation  being  accepted,  the  or- 
thography was  changed  to  abAominable,  and  in  old  Engliah 
books  it  is  often  used  in  a  sense  corresponding  to  its  supposed 
origin,  nor  has  it  even  yet  fully  recovered  its  appropriate 
meaning. 

We  may,  in  numerous  instances,  trace  back  the  use  of  a 
word  to  a  remote  antiquity,  and  find  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  employed  in  many  languages  between  which  we  are  un- 
able to  detect  any  historical  or  even  grammatical  relation. 
When,  in  such  case,  any  of  the  foreign  derivative  or  inflec^ 
tional  changes  of  the  root  throw  light  on  the  form  of  the 
corresponding  English  word,  or  when  its  radical  meaning 
serves  to  explain  any  of  the  difierent  senses  which  we  as- 
cribe to  our  own  vocable,  and  which  are  not  deducible  from 
its  known  historical  etymology,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  word  becomes  philologically,  as  well  as  linguistically, 
interesting.  If,  however,  the  foreign  word  does  not  aid  us  in 
understanding  or  employing  the  corresponding  English  one, 
whatever  may  be  its  importance  in  linguistics,  it  is  in  Eng- 
lish philology,  and  of  course  etymology,  wholly  insignificant 
I  will  borrow  an  example  from  languages  which  I  can  hardly 
presume  to  be  familiar  to  many  of  my  audience,  and  others 
from  some  domestic  sources.  The  Portuguese  word  sau- 
dade,  which  expresses  an  afifectionate,  regretful  longing  for 
a  lost  or  absent  beloved  object,  has  been  said  by  Portuguese 
scholars  to  be  peculiar  to  their  own  tongue,  and  to  have  no 
equivalent  in  any  other  European  speech.  The  same  word, 
however,  with  the  same  general,  and  often  the  same  precise, 
signification,  occurs  in  Icelandic,  Swedish  and  Danish,  in  the 
respective  forms  saknaSr,  saknad,  and  Savn.  Now 
there  is  no  link  of  rdationship,  by  which  any  actual  conneo- 
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tion  can  be  made  out  between  the  Scandinavian  and  the 
Portagaeee  words,  no  common  source  to  which  both  can  be 
referred,  nor  does  the  form  or  meaning  of  either  serve  in  the 
least  to  explain  those  of  the  other.  The  coincidence  is  a  re- 
markable fact ;  it  may  become  linguistically  important ;  but 
at  present  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence  to  the  phi- 
lology of  either  of  the  languages  in  question.  In  lite  man- 
ner, I  understand  the  English  words  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  not  at  all  the  better  for  knowing  that  they  are  used  in 
forms  not  widely  differing  from  our  own,  in  most  of  the  lan- 
guages belonging  to  the  Indo-European  family. 

It  will  be  found  pretty  generally  true,  that  with  respect 
to  words  used  in  their  simple  form  and  literal  sense,'  the  study 
of  their  derivation  is  of  little  use  in  aiding  us  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  their  meaning ;  but  if  they  are  compounds, 
and  especially  if  their  employment  in  our  own  language  is  a 
figurative  one,  we  are  essentially  assisted  by  a  knowledge  of 
their  etymology.  K  you  tell  a  child  that  our  noun  and  ad- 
jective purple  is  the  Anglicised  form  of  the  Latin  purpu- 
reus,  a  word  of  similar  signification,  you  tell  him  nothing. 
So  if,  for  the  origin  of  precipitate  and  precipitation^  he  is 
barely  referred  to  the  Latin  proeceps  as  the  source  of  these 
English  words,  he  has  learned  what  is  not  worth  remembering. 
But  if  you  go  further,  and  explain  to  him  that  prooceps  is 
a  compound  of  pree,  before^  and  the  root  of  caput,  the 
heady  so  that  preeceps  and  precipitate  both  mean  hea^ 
foremoitn,  he  will  have  gained  an  entirely  new  conception  of 
the  force  of  the  words. 

I  will  illustrate  the  emptiness  of  etymology  as  usually 
pursued,  and  its  practical  value  when  studied  by  simpler  and 
less  pretentious  methods,  by  the  history  of  our  English  word 
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gram  in  a  single  one  of  its  many  senses.  I  observe  in  read- 
ing n  Penseroso  that  Milton  describes  Melancholy  as  dad 

"  All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain.** 

Upon  turning  to  Webster  for  an  explanation  of  ffram,  I  find 
its  etymology  in  twelve  closely  printed  lines,  giving  twenly- 
five  words,  which  the  lexicographer  supposes  to  be  cognate 
with  grain^  from  thirteen  languages.  Fifteen  meanings,  sev- 
eral of  which,  though  distinguished,  are  indistinguishable^ 
are  ascribed  to  grain.  Among  them  is  dye  or  tincture^  no 
particular  hue  being  assigned  to  the  dye,  and  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  this  sense  of  graiuj  the  fine  descriptive  invocation 
to  Melancholy,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  cited  : 

**  Come,  penaiye  Nun,  deTont  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfiurt  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain^ 
Flowing  with  majestic  train.** 

It  is  evident  that  the  lexicographer  understands  Milton  as 
clothing  the  Divinity  simply  in  a  garb  of  a  dark  color,  with- 
out indication  of  the  quality  of  the  color ;  but  this  concq[h 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  grain^  as  used  in  the  passage,  is  wholly 
erroneous,  as  I  shall  proceed  to  show. 

Of  the  twenty-five  words  referred  to  in  Webster's  ety- 
mology, only  the  Latin  granum,  with  three  or  four  deriv- 
atives from  it  in  as  many  modern  languages,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian gren,  have  any  probable  aflinity  with  graifij  in 
origin  or  in  any  of  its  significations,  and  vd\h  the  exception 
of  the  sense  of  a  prong  or  tine^  and  perhaps,  also,  of  Jibre 
and  the  imitations  of  fibre  in  painting,  every  one  of  the 
fifteen  meanings  ascribed  to  the  word  is  referable  to  the 
Latin  granum,  and  not  to  any  of  the  other  roots  adduced* 
Both  these  exceptions  belong  to  a  Gothic  radical  (in  Swe- 
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dish)  gren)  signifying  a  branch  or  twig,  and  still  extant  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  with  the  same  sense. 

The  history  of  the  word  grain^  in  the  sense  of  a  dye,  is 
this:  The  Latin^  granum,  signifies  a  seed  or  kernel,  and 
it  was  early  applied  to  all  small  objects  resembling  seeds,  and 
finally  to  all  minute  particles.  A  species  of  oak,  or  ilex,  the 
qnercns  coccifera  of  botanists,  conmion  on  all  the  Med- 
iterranean coasts,  and  especially  in  Spain,  and  there  called 
coscoja,  (a  corruption  of  the  Latin  cusculium  orquis- 
qu ilium,)  is  frequented  by  an  insect  of  the  genus  coccus, 
the  dried  body,  or  rather  ovarium,  of  which  furnishes  a  variety 
of  red  dyes.  From  its  round  seed-like  form,  the  prepared  coc- 
cus was  called  in  later  Latin,  granum,  and  so  great  were 
the  quantity  and  value  of  the  coccum  or  granum  pro- 
duced in  Spain,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  it  paid  half  the 
tribute  of  the  province.*  It  is  even  said  that  the  city  and 
territory  of  Granada  derived  their  name  from  the  abundance 
of  granum,  coccum,  or  yram,  gathered  there.  Granum 
becomes  gran  a  in  Spanish,  graine  in  French,  and  from 
one  of  these  is  derived  the  particular  use  of  the  English  word 
grain^  which  we  are  now  investigating.  Orain^  then,  as  a 
coloring  material,  strictly  taken,  means  tlie  dye  produced  by 
the  coccus  insect,  often  called,  in  commerce  and  in  the  arts, 
Icermes^  but  inasmuch  as  the  kermes  dye,  like  tliat  extracted 

*  Coccum  18  from  the  Greek  icJ«c«cotf  a  herntl  or  berry,  KJ^icof  was  one  of 
the  names  applied  bj  the  Greeks  to  the  insect  and  the  tree  on  which  it  bred. 
From  K^Kos  comes  the  adjective  ic^ic«ciroT,  denoting  the  color  obtained  from  the 
intectf  as  also  the  Latin  c o c c i n u s  and  cocc incus  employed  in  the  same 
tense.  In  the  Wjcliffitc  translations  of  the  Bible,this  word  is  found  in  eight  dif- 
ferent forms,  cok  being  the  nearest  to  the  root,  coctyn  the  most  remote  from  it. 
Coityny  which  occurs  in  Apocalypse  xvi.  12,  in  the  version  printed  as  Wyclifle^s 
Is  Bagster^s  Uexapla,  is  either  a  typographical  error,  or  a  various  reading  for 
opefym,  and  not  an  early  orthography  of  cotton. 

Tbe  form  coccus  (masculine)  is  the  modem  scientific  name  of  the  tfissc/, 
b«t  I  beKere  the  neuter,  coccum,  alone  occorf  in  classical  Lftlin. 
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from  tho  murex  of  Tyre,  is  capable  of  assuming  a  considerar 
ble  variety  of  reddish  tones  or  hues,  Milton  and  other  En^ 
lish  poets  often  use  grain  as  equivalent  to  Tyrian  purple. 
We  will  now  apply  this  etymology  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  passage  which  Webster  cites  from  Milton,  and  will  also 
examine  all  the  other  instances  in  which  grain  is  employed 
in  the  sense  of  a  color  by  that  poet  and  by  Shakespeare. 
First,  then,  the  verses  from  H  Penseroso : 

**Comc,  pensive  Nun,  deTout  and  pure, 
Sober,  steadfast  and  demure, 
All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  graiji^ 
Flowing  with  majestic  train.^ 

Here  the  epithet  "  darkest,"  and  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  Divinity  who  is  clothed  in  grain,  show  that  the  poet 
meant,  not,  as  Webster  supposes,  a  mourning  black,  or  a  dull, 
neutral  tint,  but  the  violet  shade  of  purple.  What  a  new 
beauty  of  imagery  this  explanation  sheds  on  one  of  Milton's 
most  exquisite  creations ! 

Coleridge,  who,  of  all  English  writers,  is  most  attentive 
to  etymology,  and  most  scrupulously  accurate  in  the  use  of 
words,  in  the  preface  to  his  Aids  to  Keflection  has  this  pas- 
sage, apparently,  however,  a  quotation :  "  doing  as  the  dyers 
do,  who,  having  first  dip't  theu'  silks  in  colors  of  less  value, 
then  give  them  the  last  tincture  of  crimson  in  grain^'*  thus 
employing  the  word  with  a  just  appreciation  of  its  meaning 
in  ordinary  poetic  usage,  but  assigning  to  it  a  lighter  shade 
than  the  purple  or  violet  which  it  evidently  designates  in  the 
passage  cited  from  II  Penseroso.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
served, by  way  of  note,  that  the  process  of  dying,  in  ancient 
times  when  both  grain  and  Tyrian  purple  were  in  use  as  col- 
oring materials,  was  nearly  the  reverse  of  that  described  by 
Coleridge;   for  Pliny,  speaking   of  the  practice   of  dying 
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witii  two  colors  or  shades  of  color,  says :  "  Nay,  it  will  not 
serve  their  tnme  to  mingle  the  abovesaid  tinctures  of  sea- 
fishes,  but  they  must  also  doe  the  like  by  the  die  of  land- 
colors  ;  for  when  a  wool  or  cloth  hath  taken  a  crimson  or 
flkarlet  in  ffratnej  it  must  be  dyed  again  in  the  Tyrian  purple, 
to  make  tiie  light  red,  and  fresh  lustie-gallant.  As  touching 
the  graine  serving  to  give  tincture,  it  is  red,  and  cometh  out 
of  Oalatia,  or  else  about  Emerita  in  Portugal,"  &c.  Hol- 
land's Pliny,  ix.,  41. 

Again,  in  the  11th  Book  of  Paradise  Lost,  v.  243-9,  Mil- 
ton employs  the  same  word  to  denote  still  another  tone  of 
color: 

**  The  archangel  «ood  drew  nigh, 
Not  in  his  shape  celestial,  but  as  man 
Clad  to  meet  man :  oyer  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  Test  of  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Meliboean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce  ;  Iris  had  dipped  the  woof." 

In  this  passage  a  brighter  color,  approaching  to  scarlet, 
is  evidently  meant.  Now,  grain  of  Sarra  is  grain  of  Tyre, 
Sarra  being  used  by  some  Latin  authors  for  Tyrus,  and  grain 
of  Sarra  is  equivalent  to  purple  of  Tyre^  Milton  here  em- 
ploying, as  I  have  just  observed,  the  name  of  the  color  ob- 
tained from  the  kermes,  coccus  or  grain,  as  synonymous  with 
purple  of  Tyre,  which  latter  dye  was  the  product  of  different 
species  of  shell-fish.*     The  Greek  7rop<f)vp€o^j  and  the  Latin 

*  The   ancient  writers  carefully  distinguish  between  the  costly  shell- fish 
purple  and  the  cheaper  c  o  c  c  u  m .     Thus  Martial  V.  23 : 

Non  nisi  tcI  cocco  madid&,  Tel  murice  tinct& 
Vesta  nitcs. 
And  ripian  Dig.  xxxii.  1,  70,  13. 

Parpurae   appellationc  omnis  generis  purpuram  contineri    puto,  ecd 
c  0  c  c  a  m  non  contincbitur. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  eyen  eloquent  passage  on  the  ralue  attached  by 
tbe  Romanfl  to  the  true  purple  in  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.  IX.  86. 
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pnrpureuB,  embraced  all  Bliades  of  color  between  Bcarlet 
and  dark  violet  inclusive,  because  all  these  hues  were  ob- 
tained from  Bhell-fish  by  different  mixtures  and  processes.  In 
fact,  though  in  common  speech  we  generally  confine  our  use 
of  the  English  jyUrple  to  the  violet  hue,  yet  it  is  employed 
poetically,  and  in  reference  to  ceremonial  costumes,  to  express 
as  wide  a  range  of  colors  as  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Latin  adjectives. 

In  describing  the  "  proper  shape  "  of  the  Archangel  Ra- 
phael in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Paradise  Lost,  the  poet  uses  grain 
in  the  sense  of  purple,  and  gives  to  it  at  once  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  varied  significations : 

Sx  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine :  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad  came  mantling  o*er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  starry  zone  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold 
And  colors  dipp'd  in  heaven ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadowed  from  either  heel  with  feathered  mail, 
Sky-tinctured  grain. 

Those  who  remember  the  hues  which  the  painters  of  the 
sixteenth  century  give  to  the  wings  of  angels,  will  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand  the  epithet  ahy-tinchired^  which  here  qual- 
ifies grain.  Sky-tinctured  is  not  necessarily  azure,  for  «ily, 
in  old  English  and  the  cognate  languages,  meant  clouds,  and 
Milton  does  not  confine  its  application  to  the  concave  blue, 
but  embraces  in  the  epithet  all  the  brighter  tints  which  be- 
long to  meteoric  phenomena.  Doubtless  he  had  in  his  mind 
the  angels  that  he  had  seen  depicted  by  the  great  Italian  mas- 
ters, and  chose  the  phrase  "  sky-tinctured  grain  "  as  embody- 
ing, like  their  pinions,  all  the  gorgeous  spontaneous  hues  of 
sun-lit  cloud,  and  rainbow,  and  cerulean  vault,  together  with 
the  richest  colors  which  human  cunning  had  extracted  from 
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the  materialB  of  creatiye  nature.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
Iiow  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  floating  in  the  poet's  fancy 
pervades  the  whole  passage,  and  anticipates,  by  a  yague  and 
general  expression,  the  specification  of  the  particular  colors 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  wings  of  the  archangel ;  for  in  his 
description  of  the  first  pair,  which 

Game  mantliDg  o*er  his  breast 
With  rtj^  ornament : 

he,  no  doubt,  meant  to  suggest  the  imperial  purple,  the  ap- 
propriate cognizance  of  royalty. 

In  Comus  [748]  we  find  gram  again  employed  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  color  : 

'*  It  ifl  for  homel  J  features  to  keep  home, 
They  had  their  name  thence ;  coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain  wiU  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  toase  the  hoa8ewife''s  wooL 
What  need  a  Termeil  tinctured  lip  for  that, 
Loye^rting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  mom  ?** 

Grain  here  does  not  refer  to  the  texture  of  the  skin,  which 
is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  epithet  coarse  in  the  preceding 
line,  but  to  the  color,  the  venmUon  of  the  cheek  and  lips 
which,  for  those  devoted  to  such  humble  duties,  the  enchanter 
Comus  thinks  may  well  be  sorry  or  of  inferior  tint.  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Chaucer, 

**  His  lippes  reed  as  rose. 
His  rode  is  like  scarlet  en  ffrayn  /* 

rode  meaning  complexion.  And  in  the  epilogue  to  the 
Nonnes  Preestes  Tale,  in  Tyrwhitt's  edition,  Chaucer,  speak- 
ing of  a  man  of  a  sanguine  complexion,  says : 

Him  nedeth  not  his  colour  for  to  dien, 
With  Brazil,  ne  with  ffrain  of  Portingale. 

The  ^YrraBQ  purpte-in-grainj  applied  to  the  beard  in  Mid- 
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smniner  Night's  Dream,  I.  2,  Bignifies  a  color  obtained  £rom 
kerineSj  and  doubtless  refers  to  a  hair-dye  of  that  material : 

Bottom, — Well,  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I 
best  to  play  it  in  ? 

Quin. — ^Why,  what  you  will. 

Bottom, — ^I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colored 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  purple-ir^rgrain  beard, 
or  your  French  crown-colored  beard,  your  perfect  yellow. 

Again,  Webster  defines  the  phrase  to  dye  in  grain^  "  to 
dye  in  the  raw  material,  as  wool  or  silk,  before  it  is  manufao- 
tured."  That  the  phrase  is  popularly  misunderstood,  and 
has  long  been  commonly  used  in  this  sense  is  true,  but  the 
original  signification  is  dyed  with  grain  or  kermes. 

The  explanation  of  this  familiar  and  figurative  sense, 
which  is  given  by  the  lexicographer  as  the  proper  and  literal 
one,  is  simple.  The  color  obtained  from  kermes  or  grain  was 
a  peculiarly  durable,  or  as  it  is  technically  called,  a  fast  or 
fixed  dye,  for  fast  used  in  this  sense  is,  etymologically,  fixed. 
When  then  a  merchant  recommended  his  purple  stuflfB,  as 
being  dyed  in  grain^  he  originally  meant  that  they  were  dyed 
with  Tcei'TYies^  and  would  wear  well,  and  this  phrase,  by  a  com- 
mon process  in  language,  was  afterwards  applied  to  other  col- 
ors, as  a  mode  of  expressing  the  quality  of  durability.*  Thus 
in  the  Comedy  of  Errors,  (iii.  2,)  to  the  observation  of  An- 
tipholus : 

That*8  a  fault  that  water  will  mend — 

Dromio  replies : 

No,  Sir,  *tiB  in  grain  ;  Xoah^s  flood  could  not  do  it 


*  The  bright  reds  of  the  old  Brussels  tapestry,  so  remarkable  for  the  durabil- 
itj,  as  well  as  the  brilliancy  of  their  tints,  are  known  to  hare  been  dyed  with 
kermes  or  grain. 
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And  in  Twelfth  Night,  (act  1,  scene  5,)  when  OKvia  had 
onTciled,  and  speaking  of  her  own  face  had  asked : 

U  it  not  weD  done  ? 

to  Viola's  insinuation  that  her  complexion  had  been  improved 
by  art; 

Excellentlj  done,  if  God  did  all ; 

Olivia  replies : 

llfl  in  ffrain^  Sir ;  Hwill  endure  wind  and  weather. 

In  both  these  examples  it  is  tlie  sense  of  permanence,  a 
well-known  quality  of  the  purple  produced  by  the  ffrain  or 
hermes^  that  is  expressed.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  if  wool 
be  dyed  before  spinning,  the  color  is  usually  more  permanent 
than  when  the  spun  yam  or  manufactured  cloth  is  first  dipped 
in  the  tincture.  Wlien  the  original  sense  of  grain  grew  less 
familiar,  and  it  was  used  chiefly  as  expressive  of  fastness  of 
color,  the  name  of  the  effect  was  transferred  to  an  ordinary 
known  cause,  and  dyed  in  grain,  originally  meaning  dyed 
with  kermes,  then  dyed  with  fast  color,  came  at  last  to  sig- 
nifv  dved  in  the  wool  or  other  raw  material.  Tlie  verb  tn- 
graifiy  meaning  to  incorporate  a  color  or  quality  with  the 
natural  substance,  comes  from  grain  used  in  this  last  sense, 
and  is  now  very  extensively  employed  in  both  a  literal  and  a 
figurative  acceptation. 

Krrtius^  whidi  I  liave  used  as  a  synonym  of  gran  a  or 
grain^  is  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name  of  the  coccus  insect, 
and  the  word  occurs  in  a  still  older  form,  krmi,  in  Sanscrit. 
From  this  root  are  derived  the  words  carmine  and  crimson, 
common  to  all  the  European  languages.  The  Romans  some- 
times applied  to  the  coccus  the  generic  name  v  e  r  m  i  (;  u  1  u  s , 
a  little  worm  or  insect.  Vcrmi cuius  is  the  diminutive  of 
vermis,  which  is  doubtless  cognate  with  the  Sanscrit  krmi, 
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as  is  alfio  the  English  word  ^or?7i.  From  yermicnluB  comes 
vermilion  J  the  name  of  an  allied  color,  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  the  kermes,  though  in  fact  of  a  different 
origin,  and  I  may  add  that  cochineal^  as  the  name  both  of  a 
dye  which  has  now  almost  wholly  superseded  the  European 
gi*ain^  and  of  the  American  insect  which  produces  it,  is  de- 
rived, through  the  Spanish,  from  coccum,  the  Latm  name 
of  the  Spanish  insect.  Johnson,  and  even  Bichardson,  mis- 
take the  meaning  of  grain^  and  ascribe  to  it  the  same  signifi- 
cation as  Webster.  Eichardson  derives  it  from  the  Saxon 
geregnan,  certainly  a  wrong  etymology,  and  they  both 
refer  to  most  of  the  passages  I  have  quoted,  as  exemplifica- 
tions of  the  erroneous  definition  they  have  given  it.  This  is  a 
remarkable  oversight,  because  gram^  as  the  English  for  coc- 
cum, was  in  very  general  use  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  kermes  has  superseded  it.  Good 
exemplifications  of  this  employment  of  the  word  will  be 
found  m  Holland's  Pliny,  i.  259,  261,  461,  ii.  114,  and  in 
many  other  old  English  writers. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  that  in  every  passage  which 
I  have  cited  in  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  grain^ 
the  knowledge  of  its  true  origin  and  signification  gives  addi- 
tional  force  and  beauty  to  the  thought  in  the  expression  of 
which  it  is  employed,  and  I  have  selected  it  as  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  careful  study 
of  words,  and  especially  of  the  light  which  is  thus  often 
thrown  upon  obscure  figurative  expressions,  as  contrasted 
with  the  insignificance  of  the  bare  fact,  that  the  same  word 
or  root  exists  in  other  languages.  It  is,  however,  rarely  the 
case  that  a  simple  uncompounded  word  f  o  well  repays  the 
labor  of  investigation,  though  the  analysis  of  many  com- 
pound words  will  be  found  equally  instructive. 
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The  importance  of  habitual  attention  to  the  ezact  mean- 
ing of  words,  considered  simply  as  a  mental  discipline,  can 
hardly  be  overrated,  and  etymology  is  one  of  the  most  ef- 
ficient means  of  arriving  at  their  true  signification.  But  ety- 
mology alone  is  never  a  sure  guide.  In  passing  from  one 
language  to  another,  words  seldom  fail  to  lose  something  of 
their  original  force,  or  to  acquire  some  new  significance,  and 
we  can  never  be  quite  safe  on  this  point,  until  we  have  estab- 
lished the  precise  meaning  of  a  word  by  a  comparison  of 
different  passages  where  it  occurs  in  good  authors. 


LECTURE  IV. 

FOREIGN  HELPS  TO  THE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ENGLISH. 

From  tho  opinions  I  have  already  expressed,  it  will  have 
been  observed,  that  I  do  not  hold  any  wide  range  of  linguistic 
learning  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  a  good  knowledge  of 
English  etymology.  I  am  equally  well  persuaded  that  Eng- 
lish grammar,  so  far  as  respects  the  application  of  its  principles 
to  practical  use,  may  be  thoroughly  mastered  with  little  aid 
from  foreign  sources.  The  purpose  of  the  present  remailbs 
will  be  to  enforce  this  opinion,  and  in  a  cursory  way  to  point 
out  how  far  the  study  of  foreign  languages  is  useful  in  this 
respect,  and  what  particular  tongues  are  most  important  to 
the  student  for  the  purposes  of  English  philology.  In  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  grammatical  inflections  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  course,  I  shall  particularly  notice  the  relations 
between  inflected  and  uninflected  languages,  and  for  this 
reason  I  shall,  on  this  occasion,  refer  to  the  grammar  of  the 
classical  languages  only  in  very  general  terms.* 

*  A  speaker,  who  strives  to  accustom  himself  to  accuracy  of  thought  mod 
precision  of  expression,  is  often  made  painfully  sensible  of  the  danger  of  mb* 
apprehension  to  which  he  is  exposed  in  discoursing  upon  subjects  incapable  of 
illustration  by  visible  symbols,  representations,  or  experiments.    The  danger  b 
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It  is  an  apophthegm  of  Goethe,  that  ^^He  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  no  foreign  tongue  knows  nothing  of  his  own." 
Hie  indiscriminate  admiration  with  which  this  great  writer  is 
r^ardod  hj  his  followers,  leads  them  to  consider  his  most 
trivial  and  unguarded  utterances  as  oracles.  Even  so  able  a 
linguist  as  Hejse  has  quoted  this  apophthegm  as  an  authority 
in  proof  of  the  value  and  importance  of  linguistic  studies ;  but 
I  must  express  my  total  dissent  from  both  what  is  expressed 
and  what  is  implied  in  this  sweeping  declarationT  If,  by 
hnowUdge^  is  meant  the  power  of  expressing  or  conceiving  the 

much  Increftsed,  if  the  range  of  his  discu&don  is  comprehensiTe.  His  language 
Bvt  necetsarflj  be  condensed,  and  his  propositions  must  succeed  each  other 
with  a  rapidity  which  hardlj  allows  the  unprepared  hearer  to  distinguish  and 
comprehend  them.  Besides  this,  he  must  often  express  himself  in  general  terms, 
omitting  the  exceptions  and  qualifications  which  are  necessary  for  the  exhibition 
of  the  whole  truth.  In  this  latter  necessity,  lies  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources 
of  error  with  respect  to  all  those  doctrines  which  are  communicated  by  general 
propositions.  Again,  so  strong  is  the  natural  tendency  to  generalize  that  which 
is  particular,  that  every  public  teacher  runs  also  the  opposite  risk  of  being  un- 
derstood to  announce  as  universal  propositions  opinions  which  he  intends  to 
confine  to  rery  special  cases.  It  is  against  this  last  mistake  that  I  am  at  this 
Boment  particularly  solicitous  to  guard.  While  I  admit  that  a  knowledge  of 
other  tongues,  including  the  Greek  and  Latin  as  weU  as  the  modem  dialects 
more  nearly  allied  to  our  own,  may  be  so  employed  as  to  be  of  great  value  as 
tn  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  English — a  truth  of  which  this  course  of  lectures 
wtD  adduce  many  illustrations — I  am  proceeding  to  avow  my  conviction,  that 
the  value  of  foreign  philological  studies,  tn  this  particular  respect,  is  too  often 
overrated  by  classical  scholars.  And  here  I  beg  not  to  be  understood  as  mean- 
ing any  thing  more  than  I  express.  I  am  speaking  of  the  study  of  one  gram- 
mar as  an  aid  to  the  knowledge  of  another ;  of  languages,  not  of  letters ;  of 
the  forms  of  speech,  not  of  the  embodied  thoughts  of  the  great  masters  of 
fiterature  in  other  tongues.  As  a  means  of  that  encyclopedic  culture  which  is 
ooe  of  the  most  imperious  demands  of  modern  society,  an  acquaintance  with 
forei^,  and  especially  with  classical,  literature  is  indispensable,  because  the 
records  of  knowledge  and  of  thought  are  many-tongucd,  and  even  if  a  genial 
writer  could  have  framed  his  original  conceptions  or  equivalents  of  them  in  a 
fiSerent  speech,  it  is  certain  that  another  mind  can,  only  in  the  fewest  ca^cs, 
•dequately  translate  them.  We  can  therefore,  in  general,  know  little  of  ancient 
or  foreign  inteHectoal  action,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  medium  of  thought 
\m  which  that  action  has  been  exerted. 
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laws  of  a  particular  language  in  formal  rules,  the  opinion  may 
be  well  founded,  but  if  it  refers  to  the  capacity  of  understand- 
ing, and  skill  in  properly  using,  our  own  tongue,  all  obser- 
vation shows  it  to  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Goethe,  him- 
self, certainly  knew  Grerman,  and  his  intellectual  training  and 
general  culture  were  no  doubt  much  advanced  by  the  study 
of  other  literatures,  but,  if  tried  by  the  present  standard  of 
philological  learning,  or  even  by  that  of  his  own  time,  he 
must  be"^  pronounced  at  best  an  indifferent  linguist,  and  it 
would  be  very  dijfficult  to  trace  any  of  the  excellences  of  Ub 
marvellously  felicitous  style  to  the  direct  imitation,  or  even 
the  unconscious  influence,  of  foreign  models.  He  declares, 
himself,  that  his  knowledge  of  French  was  acquired  by  prac- 
tice, "  without  grammar  or  instruction,"  and  remarks  that  in 
his  early  years  his  attention  was  specially  devoted  to  German 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Probably  the  study  of  these 
authors  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to  the  diction 
he  finally  adopted ;  for  his  writings  contain  no  evidence  of 
familiarity  with  the  remoter  etymological  sources  of  his  own 
tongue,  or  with  the  special  philologies  of  the  cognate  lanr 
guages.  Tlie  comparison  of  his  autobiography,  Dichtungund 
Wahrheit,  in  which  his  style  reached  perhaps  its  culminating 
point,  with  the  best  writers  of  antiquity,  will  show  few  paral- 
lelisms in  any  thing  that  can  be  said  to  be  purely  indicative 
of  classical  learning.  The  works  of  Goethe,  in  which  critics, 
unacquainted  with  his  literary  biography,  would  find  the 
strongest  internal  evidence  of  a  great  knowledge  of  foreign 
philology  and  literature,  would  probably  be  the  Oriental 
poems  in  the  West-Oestlicher  Divan,  and  his  Slavic  imita- 
tions. Yet  I  believe  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Arabic  and  Persian,  or  of  the  Slavonic  languages.  He  had 
formed  his  acquaintance  with  the  characteristics  of  those 
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KtaratoreB  only  from  translatioiis  and  critical  discnssions,  and 
his  TCpiodnction  of  their  poetry  in  his  native  Grerman  was  not 
a  proof  of  lingoistic  learning,  but  it  was  the  exercise  of  a 
genius  above  learning,  of  a  power  that  divined  and  appropri- 
ated the  spirit  of  compositions,  to  the  comprehension  of  which 
other  men  attain  only  by  a  critical  study  of  the  letter.  I 
might,  therefore,  confidently  rely  on  the  works  of  Goethe 
himself,  as  a  test  example  in  refatation  of  the  theory  which 
ascribes  snch  value  to  linguistic  pursuits.  All  literature  is 
fall  of  similar  instances,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  nation  which 
boasts  a  written  speech,  that  cannot  produce  writers  of  the 
highest  rank,  so  far  as  respects  force,  accuracy,  and  purity  of 
diction,  whose  knowledge  of  language  was  confined  to  their 
mother-tongue.  The  measure  of  our  knowledge  of  a  par- 
ticular art  is  the  ability  to  use  it,  and  he  who  most  aptly  says 
that  which  he  has  to  say  has  given  the  best  evidence,  that  he 
possesses,  in  full  measure,  what  is  appropriately  called  Jcrunolr 
edge  of  the  tongue  he  employs.  To  can  and  to  ken  or  know 
are,  both  in  German  and  English,  associate  ideas  and  related 
words,  and  in  all  that  belongs  to  human  language,  as  in  most 
other  fields  of  tliought  and  action,  knowledge  is  power,  and 
power  is  knowledge. 

At  the  most  flourishing  period  of  ancient  Grecian  litera- 
ture, the  Greeks  had  developed  no  grammatical  system,  nor 
is  there  any  satisfactory  evidence,  internal  or  external,  that 
written  rules  for  the  use  of  their  language  then  existed.  All 
this  was  the  work  of  later  ages.  In  no  era  of  their  literary 
history,  did  they  produce  critical  treatises  which  exhibit  a 
sound  theoretical  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  general 
grammar,  and  their  etymological  researches  were  never  any 
thing  bat  absolutely  puerile.    The  great  writers  of  Greece,  as 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were,  in  general,  wholly 
ignorant  of  any  speech  but  the  common  tongue  of  ths^el- 
lenic  nation,  and  yet  no  literature  can  exhibit  more  marked 
examples,  not  merely  of  high  intellectual  culture  and  power, 
but  of  the  moftt  consummate  dexterity  in  the  choice  and  col- 
location of  words,  in  the  adaptation  of  style  and  vocabulary 
to  the  subject,  or  a  more  delicate  sense  of  fitness  and  propriety 
in  determining  when  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  rigorous  gram- 
matical concord,  and  when  to  rise  above  them  ;  when  to  give 
full  expression  to  every  word  that  could  modify  the  thou^it 
to  the  mind  of  the  listener,  and  when  to  electrify  him  by  bold 
ellipsis  and  sudden  transition.  Tlie  mightiest  master  of  words 
the  world  ever  knew  was  Demosthenes,  who  certainly  was 
acquainted  with  no  language  but  Greek,  and  who  built  his 
own  magic  style  on  the  foundation  of  Thucydides,  a  writer 
most  remarkable  for  his  independence  of  all  that  was  arbi- 
trary, all  that  was  formal,  and  all  that  was  conventional  in 
the  dialect  of  his  country  and  his  time. 

The  education  of  this  greatest  of  historical  writers  was 
purely  Hellenic.  No  study  of  old  Pelasgic,  or  Egyptian,  or 
Phoenician,  or  Persian,  had  taught  him  any  thing  of  the  re- 
mote analogies  and  primitive  etymologies  of  the  Attic  speech, 
nor  could  liis  principles  of  literarj'  composition  have  been 
deduced  from  grammatical  or  rhetorical  precepts,  but  the  un- 
tutored expression  of  liis  native  genius  spontaneously  shaped 
itself  into  the  style,  which  has  made  his  great  work  what  he 
prophetically  hoped,  a  fcrrjfia  e?  aet,  a  perpetual  possession  for 
rjl  coming  ages. 

The  frequency  of  obvious  etymologies  in  Greek,  it  may 
be  thought,  would  serve  to  a  native  the  same  purpose  as  the 
study  of  foreign  tongues  to  us,  who  speak  a  language  of  so 
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mixed  a  character.  But  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Or^tfc  vocabulary  whose  derivation  is  very  obscure,  and 
though  the  perpetual  habit  of  forming  words  at  will  must 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Greeks  to  the  composite 
character  of  their  vocables,  and  to  the  sources  of  figurative 
and  abstract  words,  and  of  terms  of  art  drawn  from  humble 
and  familiar  roots,  yet  such  speculations  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  systematically  followed,  nor  does  the  manner  in  which 
Greek  authors  use  established  compounds  often  betray  any 
consciousness  of  their  origin. 

The  etymology  of  words  compounded  of  very  familiar 
roots  will  no  doubt  often  occur  to  those  who  use  them.  The 
word  9teanirboat  is  very  apt  to  suggest  the  notion  of  the 
agency  by  which  such  vessels  are  propelled,  and  the  boy  who 
asks  for  gingerbread^  the  ambrosial  cate  of  rustic  life,  is 
reminded  by  its  very  name  of  the  characteristic  ingredient 
which  enters  into  the  composition  of  that  delicacy.  But  long 
UBc  deadens  us  to  the  susceptibility  of  such  images,  and  if 
the  source  of  a  word  is  in  the  least  unfamiliar,  it  habitually 
passes  unnoticed.  I  have  heard  a  distinguished  poet  say  that 
the  Latin  imago  first  suggested  itself  to  him  as  the  root  of 
the  English  word  hnaginatian^  when,  after  having  been  ten 
years  a  versifier,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend  to  define  this  most 
imj>ortant  term  in  the  critical  vocabulary  of  his  art. 

Tu  come  down  to  later  times,  and  a  remote  but  cognate 
people,  we  find  in  the  early  literature  of  Iceland  a  historical 
work  of  uncertain  authorship,  but  probably  of  the  twelfth 
century,  entitled  Njala,  the  saga  or  biography  of  Njall,  a 
work  betraying  no  evidence  of  classical  or  other  foreign  lin- 
guistic knowledge,  and  most  certainly  bearing  no  analogy  to 

any  known  model  of  composition  in  any  other  language,  but 
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which,  as  an  example  of  pure  stylistic  excellence,  maj  faiity 
be  pronounced  altogether  unsurpassed  by  any  existing  monu- 
ment in  the  narrative  department  of  any  literature  ancient 
or  modem. 

Scarcely  less  conclusive  on  this  point  is  the  example  of 
Shakespeare.  We  cannot  indeed  positively  deny  that  the 
great  dramatist  had  enjoyed  a  partial  scholastic  training,  yet 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  extraneous  proof  that  he  pos- 
sessed any  foreign  linguistic  attainment,  and  the  attempt  to 
infer  his  classical  education  from  the  internal  evidence  of  his 
works  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question.  It  has  been  ar- 
gued that  Shakespeare  was  a  classical  scholar,  because  Ben 
Jonson  says  he  possessed  ^^  small  Latin  and  less  Greek," 
while  another  contemporary  ascribes  to  him  "  little  Latin  and 
no  Greek."  Halliwell  thinks  he  certainly  knew  Italian,  bo- 
cause  Manningham  compares  Twelfth  Night  to  an  Italian 
play  called  Inganni.  But  such  proofs  as  these  are  even 
feebler  than  those  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  convict 
him  of  deer-stealing,  or  to  show,  now  that  he  was  a  cabin-boy, 
now  an  incipient  Lord  Chancellor.  So  far  as  concerns  the 
facts  of  ancient  and  modem  European  history  and  biography, 
we  know  that  the  English  reader  had,  through  translations, 
abundant  means  of  access  to  all  the  information  on  these 
points  which  Shakespeare  displays,  and  in  an  age  when 
prominent  writers  affected  Latinism  in  style,  classical  turns 
of  expression  were  too  common  in  English  to  need  to  be 
sought  in  the  dead  languages  alone.  The  supposition  of  such 
a  scholastic  training,  as  even  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  Latin  alone  implies,  is  at  variance  with  the  known  facts 
of  Shakespeare's  history,  and  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
a  young  man  of  his  country  and  social  condition,  who  mar- 
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lied  and  entered  upon  the  duties  and  cares  of  active  life  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  could  have  acquired  such  an  amount  of 
philological  learning  as  to  have  in  any  degree  affected  his  style 
and  his  command  of  the  resources  of  his  native  tongue.  We 
are  then  fairly  entitled  to  class  him  among  the  men  of  one 
speech,  until  stronger  evidence  shall  be  adduced  than  has 
yet  appeared  to  the  contrary. 

Not  many  English  authors  have  possessed  a  more  attractive 
or  more  strictly  idiomatic  style,  not  many  have  exhibited  a 
wider  variety  of  expression,  than  Izaak  Walton,  but  Walton 
had  no  classical  learning,  and  his  orthography,  hogoe  *  for 
haut  godt,  shows  that  he  knew  as  little  of  French.  Our 
American  Franklin  formed  his  remarkable  style  by  the  as- 
siduous study  of  English  models,  before  he  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  other  languages,  and  we  have  in  our  own  times  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  possession  of  an  excellent  style 
and  a  very  wide  command  of  words,  without  any  philologi- 
cal attaimnent  whatever,  except  such  as  can  be  acquired  by 
the  study  of  the  English  tongue.  The  late  Hugh  Miller,  to 
whom  I  refer,  had  few  contemporaneous  superiors  as  a  clear, 
forcible,  accurate  and  eloquent  writer,  and  he  uses  the  most 
cumbrous  Greek  compounds  as  freely  as  monosyllabic  Eng- 
lish particles.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant 
of  all  languages  but  that  in  which  he  wrote,  and  its  Northern 
provincial  dialects. 

When  wo  consider  the  wide  range  of  modem  intellectual 
pursuits,  the  immense  accumulation  of  apparently  isolated 
but  certainly  related  facts,  which  the  press  in  its  multiplied 
forms  of  activity  is  hourly  bringing  before  us,  the  vast  addi- 
tions to  even  our  fireside  vocabulary  from  every  branch  of 

*  Compleftt  ADgler,  edition  of  1658,  p.  160. 
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natural  science,  eyerj  field  of  specnlative  investigation,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  we  require  manj  accessory  disciplines  to 
make  us  thorough  masters  even  of  the  dialect  of  ordinaiy 
cultivated  society.  To  exemplify:  our  metaphysical  and 
mathematical  nomenclatures  are,  with  modified  meaningB, 
borrowed  chiefly  from  the  Latin,  our  chemical  from  the 
Greek,  and  hundreds  of  words  have  been  introduced  fixnn 
the  dialects  of  these  studies  into  the  vocabulary  of  common 
life,  often  indeed  with  changes  or  qualifications  of  significa- 
tion, but  still  retaining  much  of  their  original  value.  Kow, 
no  amount  of  classical  knowledge  will  enable  us  to  compie- 
hend  the  meaning  attached  to  most  of  these  words  in  the 
modem  vocabulary.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen^  meiocene  and 
pUiocenCy  are  modem  compounds  of  Greek  roots,  but  how- 
ever familiar  their  radicals,  these  terms  would  no  more  ex- 
plain themselves  to  the  intelligence  of  a  Greek,  than  to  an 
unlettered  Englishman.  Their  scientific  signification  must  be 
sought  in  scientific  treatises,  and  the  etymology  of  such  words 
is  of  no  importance  as  a  guide  to  their  meaning,  though  as  ft 
remembrancer,  it  may  be  of  some  value.*  We  cannot  learn 
all  words  through  other  words.  There  is  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  part  of  all  modem  vocabularies,  w^hich  can  be 
comprehended  only  by  the  observation  of  nature,  scientific 
experiment,  in  short  by  the  study  of  things,  and  therefore 
Goethe  might  have  said,  with  greater  truth,  "  He  that  is  im- 
bued with  no  scientific  culture  has  no  knowledge  of  his 
mother-tongue." 

It  must,  nevertheless,  be  admitted  that  a  knowledge  of 
certain  other  philologies  is  a  highly  useful  auxiliary  in  the 
study  of  our  own.    Indeed,  so  important  are  such  studies,  and 

See  Lecture  is. 
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10  few  are  thej  who  will  Beriouslj  set  themselveB  abont  the 
lavestigation  of  the  strnctiiral  laws  of  the  English  tongae, 
with  such  seemingly  inadequate  helps  alone  as  it  offers  to  fa- 
cilitate the  researches  of  the  native  inquirer,  that  in  laying 
town  general  plans  of  education,  a  course  of  foreign  philology 
and  literature  has  been  usually  prescribed,  avowedly  as  a 
means  of  instruction  in  English  grammar  and  syntax,  rather 
than  as  an  independent  discipline. 

There  are  two  languages,  which,  considered  simply  as  phi- 
klogical  aids  to  the  student  of  English,  must  take  precedence, 
the  one  as  having  contributed  most  largely  to  our  vocabulary 
and  built  up  the  framework  of  our  speech,  the  other,  both  as 
having  somewhat  influenced  the  structure  of  English,  and 
as  being  in  itself  a  sort  of  embodiment  of  universal  gram- 
mar, a  materialization,  I  might  almost  say  a  petrification,  of 
the  radical  principles  of  articulate  language.  These  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Latin  tongues. 

When  an  intelligent  foreigner  commences  the  study  of 
English,  he  finds  every  page  sprinkled  with  words,  whose  form 
unequivocally  betrays  a  Greek  or  Latin  origin,  and  he  observes 
that  these  terms  are  words  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  the 
learned  professions,  of  theological  discussion,  of  criticism,  of 
degant  art,  of  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy,  of  abstract 
science  and  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  knowledge.  lie 
discovers  tliat  the  words  which  he  recognizes  as  Greek  and 
Latin  and  French  have  dropped  those  inflections  which  in 
their  native  use  were  indispensable  to  their  intelligibility  and 
l^rammatical  significance ;  that  the  mutual  relations  of  voca- 
bles and  the  sense  of  the  English  period  are  much  more  often 
determined  by  the  position  of  the  words,  than  by  their  form, 
and  in  short  that  the  sentence  is  built  up  upon  structural 
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principles  wholly  alien  to  those  of  the  classical  langaages,  and 
compacted  and  held  together  by  a  class  of  words  either  wur 

known  or  very  much  less  nsed  in  those  tongues.  He  finds 
that  very  many  of  the  native  monosyllables  are  mere  deter- 
minatives, particles,  auxiliaries,  and  relatives;  and  he  caff 
hardly  fail  to  infer  that  all  the  intellectual  part  of  our  speech| 
all  that  concerns  our  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  intereetSy 
is  of  alien  birth,  and  that  only  the  merest  machinery  of  gram. 
mar  has  been  derived  from  a  native  source.  Further  study 
would  teach  him  that  he  had  overrated  the  importance  and 
relative  amount  of  the  foreign  ingredients ;  that  many  of  our 
seemingly  insignificant  and  barbarous  consonantal  monoqrl- 
lables  are  pregnant  with  the  mightiest  thoughts,  and  alive 
with  the  deepest  feeling ;  that  the  language  of  the  purposcB 
and  the  affections,  of  the  will  and  of  the  heart,  is  genuine 
English-bom ;  that  the  dialect  of  the  market  and  the  fireside 
is  Anglo-Saxon ;  that  the  vocabulary  of  the  most  impressive 
and  effective  pulpit  orators  has  been  almost  wholly  drawn 
from  the  same  pure  source ;  that  the  advocate  who  would 
convince  the  techriical  judge,  or  dazzle  and  confuse  the  jury, 
speaks  Latin  ;  while  he  who  would  touch  the  better  sensibili- 
ties of  his  audience,  or  rouse  the  multitude  to  vigorous  action, 
chooses  his  words  from  the  native  speech  of  our  ancient 
fatherland  ;  that  the  domestic  tongue  is  the  language  of  pas- 
sion and  persuasion,  the  foreign,  of  authority,  or  of  rhetoric 
and  debate ;  that  we  may  not  only  frame  single  sentences, 
but  speak  for  hours,  without  employing  a  single  imported 
word  ;  and  finally  that  we  possess  the  entire  volume  of  divine 
revelation  in  tlie  truest,  clearest,  aptest  form  in  which  human 
ingenuity  has  made  it  accessible  to  modem  man,  and  yet  with 
a  vocabulary,  wherein,  saving  proper  names  and  terms  not  in 
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liieir  nature  tranfilatable,  scarce  seven  words  in  the  hundred 
are  derired  frftn  any  foreign  source. 

In  fact,  so  complete  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  itself,  and  so 
much  of  its  original  independence  is  still  inherited  bj  the 
modem  English,  that  if  we  could  but  recover  ife  primitive 
flexibility  and  plastic  power,  we  might  discard  the  adventi- 
tious aids  and  ornaments  which  we  have  borroniv'ed  from  the 
I^eritage  of  Greece  and  Rome,  supply  the  place  of  foreign  by 
domestic  compounds,  and  clothe  again  our  thoughts  and  our 
feelings  exclusively  in  a  garb  of  living,  organic,  native  growth. 

8uch  then  being  the  relations  between  Anglo-Saxon  and 
modem  English,  it  can  need  no  argument  to  show  that  the 
study  of  our  ancient  mother-tongue  is  an  important,  I  may 
Bay  an  essential,  part  of  a  complete  English  education,  and 
though  it  is  neither  possible,  nor  in  any  way  desirable,  to 
reject  the  alien  constituents  of  the  language,  and,  in  a  spirit 
of  unenlightened  and  fanatical  purism,  thoroughly  to  Angli- 
cize our  speech,  yet  there  is  abundant  reason  to  hope  that  we 
may  recover  and  reincorporate  into  our  common  Anglican 
dialect  many  a  gem  of  rich  poetic  wealth,  that  now  lies  buried 
in  more  forgotten  depths  than  even  those  of  Chaucer's  "  well 
of  English  undefilcd." 

Tlie  value  of  Anglo-Saxon  as  a  branch  of  English  philol- 
ogy  is  most  familiar  in  its  relations  to  our  etymology,  and  its 
importance  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  study  of  English  syntax  is 
far  less  obvious,  though  not  less  real.  But  the  structure  of 
the  language  is  too  inartificial  to  be  of  much  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  grammatical  discipline. 

So  far  as  respects  English  or  any  other  uninflectcd  speech,, 
t  knowledge  of  grammar  is  rather  a  matter  of  convenience  as  a 
nomenclature,  a  medium  of  thought  and  discussion  about 
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language,  than  a  guide  to  the  actual  use  of  it,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  acquire  the  complete  commant  of  our  own 
tongue  by  the  study  of  granmiatical  precept,  as  to  learn  to 
walk  or  swim  by  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy. 
I  shall  show  more  fully  on  another  occasion,*  that  when 
language  had  been,  to  use  an  expressive  Napoleonism,  once 
regimented^  and  instruction  had  grown  into  an  art,  grammar 
was  held  with  the  Greeks,  and  probably  also  with  the  Koman8| 
so  elementary  a  discipline,  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
edge of  it  was  considered  a  necessary  preliminary  step 
towards  leamihg  to  read  and  write ;  but  in  English,  grammar 
has  little  use  except  to  systematize,  and  make  matter  of  objec- 
tive consideration,  the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  by  a  very 
different  process.  It  has  not  been  observed  in  any  modem 
literature,  that  persons  devoted  chiefly  to  granmiatical  studies 
were  remarkable  for  any  peculiar  excellence,  or  even  accuracy, 
of  style,  and  the  true  method  of  attaining  perfection  in  the  use 
of  English  is  the  careful  study  of  the  actual  practice  of  the 
best  writers  in  the  English  tongue. 

"  Another  will  say,"  argues  Sir  Philip  Sidney  in  his  De- 
fence of  Pocsie,  "that  English  wanteth  grammar.  Nay, 
truly,  it  hath  that  praise  that  it  wants  not  granunar;  for 
grammar  it  might  have,  but  needs  it  not,  being  so  casie  in 
itselfc,  and  so  void  of  those  cumbersome  differences  of  caseB, 
genders,  moods  and  tenses,  which  I  think  was  a  piece  of  the 
tower  of  Babylon's  curse,  that  a  man  should  be  put  to  schoole 
to  leame  his  mother-tongue.  But  for  the  uttering  sweetly  and 
properly  the  conceit  of  the  mindc,  which  is  the  ende  of  speech, 
that  it  hath  equally  with  any  other  tongue  in  the  world.*' 

*  See  potiy  Lecture  zx. 
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The  fonns  of  Engliah  are  so  few,  its  syntax  so  simple,  that 
they  are  learned  by  use  before  the  age  of  commencing  scho- 
lastic study,  and  what  remains  to  be  acquired  belongs  rather 
to  the  department  of  rhetoric  than  of  grammar.  "  Undoubt- 
edly I  have  found,"  observes  Sidney  further,  "  in  divers  smal 
learned  courtiers  a  more  sound  stile  than  in  some  possessors 
of  leaming ;  of  which  I  can  ghessc  no  other  cause,  but  that 
the  courtier,  following  that  which  by  practice  he  findeth 
fittest  to  nature,  therein  (though  he  know  it  not)  doth  accord- 
ing to  art,  though  not  hy  art ;  where  the  other  using  art  to 
shew  art,  and  not  hide  art,  (as  in  these  cases  he  should  doe), 
flieth  from  nature,  and  indeed  abuseth  art." 

Upon  questions  of  construction  in  inflected  languages, 
where  every  thing  depends  on  simple  verbal  form,  appeal  is 
made  to  the  sense  of  sight  if  the  period  is  written,  to  that  of 
hearing  if  pronounced,  and  the  meaning  is  often  determined 
by  no  higher  faculties  than  those  concerned  in  the  comparison 
of  mere  material  and  sensuous  objects.  In  English,  on  the 
contrary,  although  we  have  fixed  laws  of  position,  yet  as  posi- 
tion does  by  no  means  necessarily  conform  to  the  order  of 
thought,  and  nothing  in  the  forms  indicates  the  grammatical 
connection  of  the  words,  there  is  a  constant  intellectual  effort 
to  detect  the  purely  logical  relations  of  the  constituents  of  the 
peri<Ki,  to  consider  the  words  in  their  essence  not  in  their  acci- 
dents, to  divine  the  syntax  from  the  sense,  not  infer  it  from 
casual  endings,  and  hence  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  con- 
struction and  comprehension  of  an  English  sentence  demand 
and  suppose  the  exercise  of  higher  mental  powers  than  are 
required  for  tlie  framing  or  understanding  of  a  i»ropobition  in 
Latin. 

Nevertheless,  a  clear  objective  conception  and  compre- 
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henBion  of  the  general  principles  of  syntax  is  very  desirable, 
and  this  can  hardly  be  obtained  except  by  the  presentation  of 
them  in  a  materialized,  and,  so  to  speak,  visible  shape.  To  the 
knowledge  of  grammar  as  a  science,  and  therefore  to  a  scien- 
tific comprehension  of  English  granmiar,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  principles  of  language,  the  study  of  some  tongue 
organized  with  a  gross  and  palpable  machinery  is  requisite, 
and  the  laws  of  syntax  must  be  illustrated  by  exhibiting  their 
application  in  a  more  tangible  form  than  can  be  exemplified 
in  a  language  so  destitute  of  inflections,  and  so  simple,  and 
consequently  so  subtle,  in  its  combinations  as  the  English. 

This  advantage,  or,  for  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  is  an 
advantage  to  those  who  use  the  language  possessing  it,  this 
convenience,  rather,  as  an  educational  engine,  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  Latin.  The  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  is 
neither  copious  nor  precise,  its  forms  are  intricate  and  infiexir 
ble,  and  its  literature,  as  compared  with  that  of  Greece, 
exhibits  the  inferiority  which  belongs  to  all  imitative  compo- 
sition. But  in  the  regularity,  precision,  and  distinctness  of  its 
inflections  and  structure,  it  atones  for  much  of  the  indefinite 
mistiness  of  its  vocables,  and  it  is  an  admirable  linguistic 
machine  for  the  manufacture  of  the  coarser  wares  of  intel- 
lectual produce  and  consumption.  For  the  expression  of 
technicalities,  the  narration  of  marches  and  battles,  the 
description  of  sieges  and  slaughters,  the  enunciation  of  pou- 
tive  rules  of  pecuniary  right,  the  promulgation  of  dictatorial 
ordinances  and  pontifical  bulls,  the  Latin  is  eminently  fitted. 
Its  words  are  always 

Sic  Tolo,  sic  jubco,  stet  pro  ratione  voluntas ; 

and  it  is  almost  as  much  by  the  imperatorial  character  of  the 
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language  itself — ^the  speech  of  masters,  not  of  men — as  by  the 
commanding  position  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  vernacular, 
and  of  the  church  which  sagaciously  adopted  it,  that  it  has 
80  powerfully  influenced  the  development  and  the  existing 
tendencies  of  all  modem  European  tongues,  even  of  those 
which  have  borrowed  the  fewest  words  from  it.* 

The  Latin  grammar  has  become  a  general  standard,  where- 
with to  compare  that  of  all  other  languages,  the  medium 
through  which  all  the  nations  of  Christendom  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  the  philosophy  of  their 
own ;  and  technical  grammar,  the  mechanical  combinations 
of  language,  can  be  nowhere  else  so  advantageously  studied. 

While  then  the  stndy  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  of  the  older 

*  The  power  of  Rome  was  a  more  widely  diffused,  pcryading,  and  all-inform- 
ing element  in  the  ancient  world,  than  written  history  alone  would  authorize  us 
to  iofer,  and  we  find  traces  of  her  language,  as  well  as  amazing  evidences  of  her 
material  greatness  and  splendor  in  provinces  which  we  should  scarcely  otherwise 
know  that  her  legions  had  overrun.  Not  Roman  coins  only,  which  commerce 
B^ht  have  borne  farther  than  her  eagles  ever  flew,  but  fortified  camps,  forums, 
roadj>,  temples,  inscriptions,  throughout  almost  the  whole  Mediterranean  basin 
It  well  as  the  Atlantic  plope  of  the  Eastern  continent,  everywhere  attest  her 
power,  while  palaces,  theatres,  aqueducts,  baths,  buried  statues  and  scattered 
gems,  prove  that  her  taste  and  luxury  had  spread  from  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  The  presence,  however,  of  remains  of  the 
Latin  language  and  of  Roman  art  is  not  always  to  be  regarded  as  proof  of  the 
actual  subjugation  of  the  countries  where  such  relics  are  found.  With  the 
riew  partly  of  familiarizing  those  whose  conquest  she  meditated  with  her  laws, 
institutions,  and  manners,  and  thus  preparing  them  for  the  yoke  they  were  des- 
tined to  wear,  and  partly  of  facilitating  such  conquests  by  demoralizing  the 
irions  of  royal  and  noble  families,  whose  claim  upon  the  loyal  attachment  of 
their  people  was  one  of  the  great  barriers  against  the  extension  of  her  sway,  it 
was  the  policy  of  Rome  to  train  up  at  the  capital,  either  as  hostages  or  as  national 
Ipie^t4,  as  many  foreign  princes  and  other  high-born  youths  as  could  be  gathered 
from  dependent  and  allied  countries.  Returning  to  their  fatherland,  thoy  car- 
ried with  them  the  speech,  the  arts,  and  often  the  artisans  of  their  proud  nur?ie, 
and  thos  many  existing  remains,  of  apparently  Roman  architecture,  are  doubt- 
lea  imitations  of  Roman  buildings,  erected  by  native  potentates  who  had  ac- 
qaktd  a  taste  for  Roman  life  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
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literature  of  English  proper  promises  the  most  abnndant  bar* 
vest  of  information  with  respect  to  the  etymology  of  the  fun- 
damental part  of  our  present  speech,  and  an  inexhaustible 
mine  of  material  for  the  further  enrichment  of  our  native 
tongue,  we  must,  in  spite  of  the  close  analogy  between  the 
syntax  of  primitive  and  modem  English,  and  the  great  diver- 
sity between  that  of  the  latter  and  of  Latin,  still  turn  to  the 
speech  and  literature  of  Home,  as  the  great  source  of  scientific 
grammatical  instruction. 

The  Moeso-Gothic,  both  intrinsically,  and  as  being  the 
earliest  form  in  which  considerable  remains  of  any  dialect 
cognate  with  our  own  have  come  down  to  us,  is  of  much 
philological  interest  and  importance.  There  are  extant  in 
Moeso-Gothic  a  large  proportion  of  a  translation  of  the 
gospels  executed  by  Ulphilas,  a  semi-Arian  bishop  of  that 
nation,  in  the  fourth  century,  portions  of  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  Kew  Testament,  and  only  some  other 
less  important  fragments. 

It  is  a  point  of  dispute  how  far  any  of  the  later  Teutonic 
dialects  can  claim  direct  descent  from  the  Moeso-Gothic,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  is  very  closely  allied  to  all  of  them,  and 
scarcely  any  modem  Germanic  forms  arc  too  diverse  from 
that  ancient  tongue  to  have  been  derived  from  it.  In  variety 
of  inflection,  and  power  of  derivation  and  composition,  in 
the  possession  of  a  dual  and  of  certain  passive  forms,  and  in 
abundance  of  radical  words,  an  inexhaustible  material  for 
development  and  culture,  the  Moeso-Gothic  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  the  Greek,  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  iden* 
tified  as  a  Germanic  si)eech,  by  the  character  of  its  radicals, 
almost  all  of  which  yet  exist  in  the  Teutonic  languages,  by 
its  want  of  any  verbal  tenses  but  the  present  and  the  past. 
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}jj  the  co-existence  of  a  very  complete  Bystem  of  vowd- 
ehanges  in  a  strong,  with  a  well-marked  weak,  order  of  in- 
flection, and  bj  general  syntactical  principles.^ 

The  Scandinavian  languages,  the  Swedish  and  Danish, 
and  especially  their  common  mother  the  Icelandic  or  Old- 
Northern,  the  Frisic,  which,  in  some  of  its  great  multitude 
of  dialects,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  language  resembles 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  German,  particularly  in  the 
Flatt-Deutsch  or  low  German  forms,  are  all  of  value  to  the 
thorough  etymological  and  grammatical  study  of  our  native 
tongue. 

They  are  important,  not  so  much  as  having  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  vocabulary,  or  greatly  influenced  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  English,  but  because  in  the  poverty  of 
accessible  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  in  diflferent  and 
especially  in  early  stages  of  linguistic  development,  we  do 
not  possess  satisfactory  means  of  fully  tracing  the  history  of 
the  Gothic  portion  of  our  language.  There  are  very  many 
English  words  and  phrases,  whose  forms  show  them  to  be 
Saxon,  but  which  do  not  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts, 
lliese  may  generally  be  explained  or  elucidated  by  reference 
to  the  sister-tongues,  and  consequently  some  knowledge  of 
them  is  almost  as  useful  to  the  English  student  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  itself.  I  should  unhesitatingly  place  the  Icelandic  at 
the  head  of  these  subsidiary  philologies,  because,  from  its 

*  It  is  A  question  of  curious  interest  whether  those  Crimean  Goths,  whom 
ibe  Austrian  ambassador,  Busbequius,  saw  at  Consiaotinople  about  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  whose  vocabulary  he  has  glTcn  us  some  scanty 
specimens  in  his  fourth  letter,  were  of  Moeso-Gothic  descent.  It  is  difficult  to 
•ficoant  for  their  presence  in  that  locality  upon  any  other  supposition,  but  the 
km  words  of  their  language  lefl  us  by  Busbequius  do  not  enable  us  positively 
to  determiiM  to  what  branch  of  the  Gothic  stock  their  linguistic  affinities  would 
poioi. 
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close  relationship  to  Anglo-Saxon,  it  furnishes  more  abundant 
analogies  for  the  illustration  of  obscure  English  etymological 
and  syntactical  forms  than  any  other  of  the  cognate  tongaes.* 
It  is  but  recently  that  the  great  value  of  Icelandic  philology 
has  become  known  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Grothic  stock, 
and  one  familiar  with  the  treasures  of  that  remarkable  liter- 
ature, and  the  wealth,  power,  and  flexibility  of  the  lan- 
guage which  embodies  it,  sees  occasion  to  regret  the  want  of 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  in  English  and  American  gram- 
matical writers,  more  frequently  than  of  any  other  attaiDr 
ment  whatever. 

French,  of  course,  is  of  cardinal  importance,  both  with 
reference  to  the  history  of  our  grammatical  inflections,  and 
as  having  contributed,  though  chiefly  at  second  hand,  much 
more  largely  to  our  vocabulary  than  any  other  foreign  source. 
The  English  words  usually  referred  to  a  Latin  original,  have, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  come  to  us  through  the  French, 
and  we  have  taken  them  with  the  modiflcations  of  orthograr 
pliy  and  meaning  which  our  Norman  neighbors  had  impressed 

*  English  philologists  formerly  ascribed  perhaps  too  much  to  the  Scaii£ii»- 
vian  Gothic  as  an  clement  in  the  structure  and  composition  of  Anglo-Saz<m, 
and  more  recent  inquirers  have  erred  as  widely,  in  denying  that  early  UngitA 
was  sensibly  modified  by  the  same  influence.  The  dialects  of  Northern  England, 
where  the  population  partakes  in  greater  proportion  of  Danish  blood,  show  a 
large  infusion  of  Scandinavian  words  and  forms,  and  many  of  these  bare  be- 
come incorporated  into  the  general  speech  of  Britain.  The  written  Anfjixh 
Saxon  and  Old-Northcm  certainly  do  not  resemble  each  other  so  closely  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  they  could  have  been  mutually  intelligible  to  those  wbo 
spoke  them ;  and  we  find  that  by  the  old  Icelandic  law  the  representatives  of 
Englishmen  dying  in  Iceland  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  right  of  inherit- 
ance, as  foreigners,  of  an  unknown  speech,  I>eir  menn  cr  menn  kunna 
eigi  hhr  mdli  edr  t6ngu  vid.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  abundantly 
from  the  sagas  that  the  Old-Northern  was  well  understood  among  the  bi^ier 
circles  in  EngUind,  and  the  Icelandic  skalds  or  bards  were  specially  wdcome  tl 
the  English  court 
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iqK>n  them.  73ie  syntax  of  English,  in  its  best  estate,  has 
been  little  affected  bj  French  inflnence,  and  few  grammatical 
combinations  of  Bomance  origin  have  been  permanently 
approved  and  employed  by  good  English  writers.  Every 
Gallicism  in  syntax  is  presimiably  a  cormption ;  but  Norman 
Fr^ich  itself,  as  known  to  onr  ancestors,  had  be^i  much 
modified  by  an  infusion  of  the  Scandinavian  element,  and 
therefore,  forms  of  speech  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
French  are  sometimes  referable,  in  the  last  resort,  to  a  Grothic 
•oorce. 

I  cannot  speak  of  even  Greek  as  being  of  any  such  value 
in  reference  to  English  grammar  or  etymology,  as  to  make  its 
acquisition  a  well-spent  labor,  unless  it  is  pursued  for  other 
purposes  than  those  of  domestic  philology.  But  that  I  may 
not  be  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  that  so  far  from  dissuad- 
ing from  the  study  of  Greek  as  a  branch  of  general  educa- 
tion, I  do  but  echo  the  imiversal  opinion  of  all  persons  com- 
petent to  pronounce  on  the  subject,  in  expressing  my  own 
conviction  that  the  language  and  literature  of  ancient  Greece 
constitute  the  most  efficient  instrument  of  mental  training 
ever  enjoyed  by  man ;  and  that  a  familiarity  with  that  won- 
derful speech,  its  poetry,  its  philosophy,  its  eloquence,  and  the 
history  it  embalms,  is  incomparably  the  most  valuable  of  in- 
tellectual possessions.  The  grammar  of  the  Greek  language 
is  much  more  flexible,  more  tolerant  of  aberration,  less  rigid 
in  its  requirements,  than  the  Latin.  The  varium  ct  mu- 
tabile  semper  fsem  in  a,  of  the  Latin  poet,  for  example,  is 
«o  rare  an  instance  of  apparent  want  of  concord,  that  it  star- 
tles us  as  abnormal,  while  similar,  and  even  wider  grammat- 
ical discrepancies,  are  of  constant  occurrence  in  Greek.  The 
precision,  which  the  r^ularity  of  Latin  syntax  gives  to  a 
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period,  the  Greek  more  completely  and  clearly  accompliaheB 
by  the  nicety  with  which  individual  words  are  defined  in 
meaning ;  and  while  the  Latin  trains  us  to  be  good  gramma- 
rians, the  Greek  elevates  us  to  the  highest  dignity  of  manhood, 
by  making  us  acute  and  powerful  thinkers. 

Nothing  could  well  have  been  more  surprising  than  the 
discovery  that  the  ancient  Sanscrit  exhibits  unequivocal  evi- 
dence of  close  relationship  to  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as 
to  the  modem  Homance  and  the  Gothic  languages,  in  both 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  these  analogies  have  served  to 
establish  a  general  alliance  between  a  great  niunber  of  tongues 
formerly  supposed  to  be  wholly  unrelated.  When  linguistic 
science  shall  be  farther  advanced,  the  Sanscrit  will  probably 
in  a  great  measure  supersede  the  Latin  as  the  common  stand- 
ard of  grammatical  comparison  among  the  European  tongues, 
with  the  additional  advantage  of  standing  much  more  nearly 
in  one  relation  both  to  the  Gothic  and  the  Eomance  dialects. 
But  at  present,  Sanscrit  is  accessible  only  to  the  fewest,  and 
the  English  student  can  hardly  be  advised,  as  a  general  rule, 
to  look  beyond  the  sources  from  which  our  maternal  speech 
is  directly  derived,  for  illustrations  either  of  its  grammar  or 
vocabulary.  "With  respect  to  verbal  forms,  and  points  of 
grammatical  structure  not  sufficiently  explained  by  An^o- 
Saxon,  Latin,  and  French  inflection  and  syntax,  it  may  in 
general  be  said,  that  any  one  of  the  Gothic  dialects  will  sup- 
ply the  deficiency,  and  if  the  inquirer's  objects  are  limited  to 
the  actual  use  of  his  own  tongue,  the  study  of  English  authors 
is  a  better  and  safer  guide  than  any  wider  researches  in  for* 
eign  philologies. 


LECTURE    V. 


STUDY  OF  EARLY   ENGLISH. 


The  systematic  study  of  the  mother-tongue,  like  that  of 
all  branches  of  knowledge  which  we  acquire,  to  a  sufficient 
extent  for  ordinary  practical  purposes,  without  study,  is  nat- 
uraUy  very  generally  neglected.  It  is  but  lately  that  the 
English  language  has  formed  a  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  at  any  of  our  higher  seminaries,  nor  has  it  been 
made  the  subject  of  as  zealous  and  thorough  philological  in- 
vestigation by  professed  scholars,  as  the  German,  the  French, 
or  some  other  living  languages.  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt 
how  far  we  are  aided  in  acquiring  the  mastery  of  any  spoken 
tongue  by  the  study  of  scientific  treatises ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  it  is  only  very  recently  that  we  have  had  any  really 
scientific  treatises  on  the  subject,  any  grammar  which  has  at- 
tempted to  serve  at  once  as  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
principles,  and  a  guide  to  the  actual  employment  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Tlic  complete  histor}'^  of  the  language,  the  char- 
acterization of  its  jKjriods,  the  critical  elucidation  of  its  suc- 
cessive changes,  the  full  exhibition  of  its  immediate  and 
certain  foreign  relations,  as  distinguished  from  its  remote  and 
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presumptive  affinities,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been 
undertaken.*  "While,  therefore,  for  class  instniction,  and  for 
many  purposes  of  private  study,  there  is  no  lack  of  text-books 
and  other  critical  helps,  yet  a  historical  knowledge  of  English 
must  be  acquired  by  observing  its  use  and  action,  as  the  living 
speech  of  the  Anglican  race  in  different  centuries,  not  as  its 
organization  is  demonstrated  in  the  dissecting-room  of  the 
grammarian. 

English  is  generally  reputed  to  be  among  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  the  great  European  languages,  but  it  is  hard  for  a 
native  to  say  how  far  this  opinion  is  well  founded.  The  com- 
parison of  our  own  tongue  with  a  foreign  speech  is  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty.  Particular  phrases  and  con- 
structions, of  course,  are  easily  enough  set  off  against  each 
other,  but  the  general  movement  of  our  maternal  language  is 
too  much  a  matter  of  unconscious,  spontaneous  action  to  be 
easily  made  objective,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  foreign 
tongues  we  arc  too  much  absorbed  in  the  individual  phenom- 
ena to  be  able  to  grasp  the  whole  field.  The  enginery  of  the 
one  is  too  near,  the  idiomatic  motive  power  of  the  other  too 
distant,  for  distinct  vision.  But  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief^ 
that  English  is  more  difficult  than  most  of  the  Continental 
languages,  at  least  as  a  spoken  tongue,  for  I  think  it  is  cer- 
tain that  fewer  natives  speak  it  with  elegance  and  accuracy, 
if  indeed  violations  of  grammatical  propriety  are  not  more 
frequent  among  the  best  English  writers,  and  it  sometimes 

*  I  am  ccrtaiolj  not  blind  to  the  great  importance  and  utility  of  the  works 
of  Latham,  Fowler,  Brown,  and  other  learned  and  laborious  inquirers  into  the 
facts  and  theory  of  English  Grammar,  but  the  consideration  of  their  merits  does 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  these  lectures,  the  object  of  which  is  to  recom- 
mend and  enforce  the  study  of  English,  not  at  second  hand  or  through  the  me* 
dium  of  precept,  but  by  a  direct  acquaintance  with  the  great  monuments  of 
its  literature. 
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luppeooB  that  persons  exact  in  the  use  of  individual  words  are 
hx  in  the  application  of  rules  of  syntactical  construction.  A 
distinguished  British  scholar  of  the  last  century  said  he  had 
known  but  three  of  his  countrymen  who  spoke  their  native 
language  with  uniform  grammatical  accuracy,  and  the  obser- 
vation of  most  persons  widely  acquainted  with  English  and 
American  society  confirms  the  general  truth  implied  in  this 
declaration.  Cotirier  is  equally  Bcvere  upon  the  French. 
"  There  are,"  says  that  lively  writer,  "  five  or  six  persons  in 
Europe  who  know  Greek ;  those  who  know  French  are  much 
fewer."  Primfi  facie,  irregular  as  English  is,  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  be  at  least  as  correctly  spoken  as  French,  because 
the  number  of  unrelated  philological  facts,  of  exceptions  to 
what  are  said  to  be  general  rules,  of  anomalous  and  conven- 
tional phrases,  is  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  but 
the  proportion  of  good  speakers,  or  rather  of  good  talkers,  is 
certainly  larger  among  the  French  than  among  the  English 
or  Americans.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  much  value 
has  been  attached  to  purity  of  dialect  in  some  of  the  less 
known  countries  of  Europe.  The  grand  old  Catalan  chron- 
icler, Ramon  Muntaner,  who  wrote  about  the  year  1325, 
himself  no  book-worm,  but  a  veteran  warrior,  often  con- 
cludes his  eulogiums  of  his  heroes  with  a  compliment  to 
the  propriety  and  elegance  with  which  they  spoke  his  native 
tongue,  and  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  means  by 
which  two  of  the  nobility  arrived  at  such  perfection  of  speech. 
"  And  this  same  Syr  Corral  Llanja  became  one  of  the  fayrest 
menne  in  the  world,  and  best  langaged  and  sagest,  insomuch 
that  as  at  that  t}ane  menne  saide,  the  finest  Cathalan  in  the 
worlde  was  hys  and  Syr  Roger  de  Luria's  ;  and  no  mcrvaile, 
for  as  yee  have  harde  before,  they  came  ryght  yonge  into 
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Cathalonye  and  were  norjsshed  there,  and  in  alle  the  good 
townes  of  Cathalonie  and  of  the  reaiime  of  Valence  whatso- 
ever seemed  to  them  choyee  and  faire  langage,  they  dyd 
their  endeavonre  to  leame  the  same.  And  so  echo  of  hem 
was  a  more  parfyt  Cathalonian  than  alle  other,  and  spake  the 
fayrest  Cathalan."  * 

The  systematic  cultivation  of  the  modem  C!ontinental  lan- 
guages began  much  earlier  than  that  of  English.  They  had 
generally  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  development,  and 
acquired  the  characteristic  grammatical  features  which  now 
distinguish  them,  at  a  period  when  even  the  most  polished  of 
the  English  dialects  was  but  a  patois.  Several  of  them  in- 
deed had  produced  original  works  in  both  poetry  and  proee, 
which  still  rank  among  the  master-pieces  of  modem  geniuB, 
before  Anglo-Norman  England  had  given  birth  to  a  single 
composition  which  yet  maintains  an  acknowledged  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  nation.  Although  the  Icelandic  can 
hardly  be  called  a  modem  language,  yet  it  possesses,  beddcB 
the  poems  and  traditions  of  the  heathen  era,  an  original  mod* 
em  literature  modified  by  the  same  general  Christian  in- 
fluences which  have  colored  all  the  recent  mental  eflforts  of 
Europe.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  produced  in 
that  remote  island  poems  of  remarkable  merit,  and  proee 
compositions  which  have  no  superiors  in  the  narrative  litenk 
ture  of  any  age.     The  Is  ibclungen  Lied,  the  great  epic  of  Qer- 


*  **  E  aquest  en  Corral  Llan^ii  exi  ha  dclls  bells  homens  del  mon,  e  millf  ptr* 
lant  e  pus  saui,  si  que  en  aqucll  temps  se  deya,  quel  pas  bell  cathalanesch  dd 
mon  era  dell  e  del  dit  en  Roger  de  Luria ;  c  no  era  marauella,  que  ells,  azi  com 
daoant  tos  he  dit,  Tengren  molt  fadrins  en  Cathalunja,  e  nudrirense  de  caaeu 
Uoch  de  Catbalunya  e  del  regno  de  Valencia  tot  90  que  bo  no  bell  pariar  ki 
paria  ells  aprengueren.  £  axi  cascu  dells  fo  lo  pus  perfet  Cathala  que  negim 
altre,  e  ab  pas  bell  cathalanesch.** — Ramon  Muntaner,  1562,  cap.  rdH. 
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mMUjy  dates  probably  as  far  back  as  the  year  twelve  hundred. 
Oasdlian,  Catalan,  Provenzal  and  French  genius  had  already 
embodied  themselTes  in  poetic  forms,  which  determined  the 
character  of  the  subsequent  literatures  of  those  languages, 
before  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourteenth  was  marked  by  the  appearance  of 
Dante's  great  work,  which  still  stands  almost  alone  in  the 
poetry,  not  of  Italy  only,  but  of  modem  Europe. 

The  later  origin  of  English  literature  is  to  be  ascribed 
partly  to  the  fact  that  England,  from  its  insular  position,  was 
less  open  to  the  exciting  causes  which  roused  to  action  the 
intellect  of  the  continent,  but  chiefly,  no  doubt,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  language  itself.  The  tongues  of  Iceland,  of  Ger- 
many, of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  France  also, 
were  substantially  homogeneous  in  their  etymology  and  struc- 
ture, and  the  separate  dialects  of  each  stock,  Gothic  and  Ro- 
mance, were  closely  enough  allied  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
all  of  them  to  those  to  whom  any  one  was  vernacular,  and 
also  to  secure  to  them  a  great  reciprocal  philological  and  lit- 
erary influence.  The  coimtries  to  which  they  belonged  were 
also  territorially  and  politically  more  or  less  connected,  and 
thus  an  unbroken  chain  of  social  and  literary  action  and  re- 
action extended  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Mediterranean. 

English,  on  the  contrary,  was  not  only  a  composite  speech, 
but  built  up  of  very  discordant  ingredients,  and  spoken  in 
an  isolated  locality.  The  British  islands  had  no  relations  of 
commerce  or  politics  with  any  country  but  Northern  and 
Western  France,  and  tlie  comparatively  unimportant  Nethcr- 
land  provinces.  A  longer  period  was  naturally  required  for 
the  assimilation  of  the  constituents  of  the  language,  and  for 
the  action  of  the  influences  which,  before  that  assimilation 
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was  completed,  had  already  created  the  literatures  of  the  Oon- 
tinental  nations.  In  a  country  ruled  by  Norman  princes,  all 
governmental  and  aristocratic  influences  were  unfavorable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  native  speech,  and  the  growth  of  a 
national  literature.  The  Homish  church,  too,  in  England,  as 
everywhere  else,  was  hostile  to  all  intellectual  effort  which 
in  any  degree  diverged  from  the  path  marked  out  by  eccleei- 
astical  habit  and  tradition,  and  very  many  important  Engliah 
benefices  were  held  by  foreign  priests  quite  ignorant  of  the 
English  tongue.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  who  flourished  about 
two  hundred  years  after  the  conquest,  says : 

Wjllam,  I>78  noble  due,  I)0  be  adde  ydo  al  I>78, 

I>en  wej  be  nome  to  Londone  be  &  al  bys 

As  kjng  k  prince  of  lond,  wyf)  nobleje  ynou. 

Agen  bym  wyf)  Tayre  proccssyon  I>at  folc  of  town  droo, 

And  yndemonge  bym  vayre  ynou,  as  kyng  of  I>y8  lond. 

pus  come  lo !  Engelond  into  Normannes  bonde, 

And  t>e  Normans  nc  couI>e  spcke  I>o  bote  ber  owe  specbe, 

And  gpeke  Frencb  as  dude  atom  k  bere  cbyldren  dude  al  so  tecbe. 

So  I>at  beymen  of  I>ys  lond,  |>at  of  ber  blod  come, 

Holdef)  alle  I>ulke  specbe,  I>at  bii  of  bem  nome, 

Vor  bote  a  man  cou{>e  Frencb,  me  tolf)  of  bym  wel  lute. 

Ac  lowe  men  boldcf)  to  Englyss,  k  to  ber  kunde  specbe  yute, 

Ide  wene  I>er  ne  be  man  in  world  contreyes  none, 

t>at  ne  boldef)  to  ber  kunde  specbe,  bote  Engelond  one, 

Ac  wol  me  wot  vorto  conne  botbe  wel  yt  ys 

Vor  ftQ  more  t>at  a  man  con,  [>e  more  wor[>  be  ys.* 

And  in  the  following  century,  as  we  learn  from  an  old  chron- 
icler, "  John  Comewaile,  a  maister  of  grammar,  changed  the 
lore  in  grammar  scole,  and  construction,  of  Frenche  into  Eng- 
Hsche :  so  tliat  now,  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand  three 
hundred  and  4  score  and  five,  and  of  the  seconde  Kyng  Bich* 
ard  after  the  conquest  nyne,  in  alle  the  granmiar  scoles  of 

*  Bobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  864. 
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Engelond    children  leveth   Frensche,  and  construeth   and 
bmeth  on  Englische." 

Under  snch  cirenmstances,  it  is  by  no  means  strange,  that 
the  progress  of  the  language  and  literature  of  England  should 
have  been  slow,  and  it  is  rather  matter  of  surprise  that  the 
fourteenth  century  should  have  left  so  noble  monuments  of 
English  genius,  than  that  the  literary  memorials  of  that  era 
should  be  so  few.    But,  although  the  long  reign  of  Edward 
in.  was  as  remarkable  for  the  splendid  first-fruits  of  a  great 
national  literature  as  for  its  political  and  martial  triumphs 
and  reverses,  the  language  was  not  at  that  time  sufficiently 
cleared  of  dialectic  confusion,  and  sufficiently  settled  in  its 
forms  and  syntax,  to  admit  of  grammatical  and  critical  treat- 
ment, as  a  distinctly  organized  speech.    While,  therefore,  the 
thirteenth  century  produced  in  Iceland  a  learned  and  com- 
plete treatise  on  the  poetic  art  as  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Old-Northern  tongue,*  and  Jacme  March,  a  contemporary  of 
Chaucer,  had  composed  a  Catalan  vocabulary  and  dictionary 
of  rhymes,  with  metrical  precepts  and  examples,  the  English 
had  not  even  a  dictionary  or  grammar,  still  less  critical  trea- 
tises, until  a  much  later  period.     It  will  bo  evident  from  all 
this,  that  the  remains  of  the  English  speech,  in  its  earliest 
fonns,  as  a  literary  medium,  must  be  relatively  few,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  trace  the  progress  of  changes  which 
ended  in  the  substitution  of  our  present  piebald  dialect  for 
the  comparatively  homogeneous  and  consistent  Saxon  tongue. 
A  language  which  exists,  for  centuries,  only  as  the  jargon  of 
an  unlettered  peasantry  and  a  despised  race,  will  prcsci*ve  but 
few  memorials  of  its  ages  of  humiliation,  and  as  I  have  be- 
fore noticed,  the  indifierence  with  which  English  philology 

*  The  proM  Edda,  or  Edda  of  Snorri  StnriusoiL 
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has  been  hitherto  too  generally  regarded  has  suffered  to  per* 
ish,  or  still  withholds  from  tlie  public  eye,  a  vast  amount  of 
material  which  might  have  been  employed  for  the  elucidation 
of  many  points  of  great  historical,  literary,  and  linguistic 
interest.  Halliwell's  Dictionary,  containing  more  than  fifty 
thousand  archaic  and  provincial  words  and  obsolete  fonn%  is 
illustrated  with  citations  drawn  in  the  largest  proportion  from 
unpublished  manuscript  authorities,  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
titles  of  the  works  quoted  and  the  character  of  the  extractSi 
as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of  scholars,  that  many  of  them 
must  be  of  very  great  philological  value.* 

*  Until  Tery  lately,  the  modernization  of  CTerj  reprint  of  an  English  dtaio 
was  almost  as  much  a  settled  practice  as  the  adoption  of  a  fashionable  style  of 
binding.  Drydcn,  Pope,  and  Wordsworth  have  not  scrupled  to  lay  a  profiuie 
hand  upon  Chaucer,  a  mightier  genius  than  either,  and  Milton  is  not  allowed  to 
appear  in  the  orthography  which  he  deliberately  and  systematically  employed. 
Archbishop  Parker  was  so  zealous  for  the  preservation,  or  rather  the  restom- 
tion,  of  ancient  forms,  that  he  printed  even  the  Latin  of  Asserts  life  of  Alfred 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  character.  The  association  which  takes  its  name  froB 
Parker,  in  republishing  the  English  theological  writings  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, a  series  extending  to  more  than  fifty  Tolnmes,  and  which,  unmatilated, 
would  have  been  invaluable  as  a  treasure  of  genuine  primitive,  nervous  Engiiih, 
has  clipped  and  restamped  the  whole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deprive  these 
works  of  all  their  interest,  except  for  professional  theological  inquirers,  and 
very  greatly  to  diminish  their  value  even  for  them.  The  recent! y-discovered 
manuscript  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  translation  of  Paleario's  Treatise  on  tlie 
Benefits  of  Christ's  Death  is  evidently  a  copy  made  by  an  ignorant  transcriber,  and 
its  orthography  is  extremely  incorrect  and  variable.  In  preparing  it  for  tlio 
press,  it  was,  unfortunately,  deemed  expedient  to  reform  the  spelling,  for  the 
sake  of  making  it  more  uniform  and  intelligible,  as  well  as  correct,  and  the  task 
has  been  executed  with  great  care,  and  in  as  good  faith  as  the  erroneons  piin- 
cii)lc  adopted  would  admit  of.  As  a  frontispiece,  a  fac-similc  of  one  of  the  very 
small  pages  of  the  manuscript  is  given,  containing  eighteen  lines,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  words.  In  printing  the  text  of  this  page,  the  editor 
has  omitted  a  comma  in  the  seventh  line,  and  thereby  changed,  or,  at  least,  ob- 
scured, the  meaning  of  a  very  important  and  very  clear  passage,  which  contained 
the  marrow  of  the  whole  treatise.  Of  course,  any  departure  from  the  letter  in 
a  weighty  period,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  typographical  accident^ 
destroys  the  confidence  of  critical  readers  in  the  edition,  and  the  book,  in  a 
grammatical  point  of  view,  becomes  worthless.    The  manuscript  in  question  ia 
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I  have  already  sofficientl  j  stated  m j  reasons  for  believing 
that  a  coUoqnial  or  grammatical  knowledge  of  other  tongaes 
IB  not  essential  to  the  comprehension  and  use  of  onr  own,  and, 
considered  solely  as  a  means  to  that  end,  without  reference 
to  the  immense  value  of  classical  and  modem  Continental 
literature  as  the  most  powerful  of  all  instruments  of  general 
culture,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  might  be  advantageously  replaced  by 
that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  primitive  English.  An  over- 
whelming proportion  of  the  words  which  make  up  our  daOy 
speech  is  drawn  from  Anglo-Saxon  roots,  and  our  syntax  is  as 
distinctly  and  as  generally  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
We  are  not  then  to  regard  the  ancient  Anglican  speech  as  in 
any  sense  a  foreign  tongue,  but  rather  as  an  older  form  of 
our  own,  wherein  wc  may  find  direct  and  clear  explanation 
of  many  grammatical  ixjculiarities  of  modem  Englieh,  which 
the  study  of  the  Continental  languages,  ancient  or  modem, 
can  but  imiKjrfectly  elucidate.  With  reference  to  etymology, 
the  imj>ortance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  too  obvious  to  require 
argument.  It  is  fair  to  admit,  however,  that  the  etymolo^ 
of  compound  words,  and  of  abstract  and  figurative  terms, 
must  in  general  be  sought  elsewhere,  for  we  have  borrowed 
our  scientific,  mctaphya.ieal,  and  a?sthetical  phraseology  from 
other  sources,  while  the  vocabulan'  of  our  material  life  U  ul- 
most  wholly  of  native  growth.  In  determining  the  fci^iifica- 
tion  of  words,  modem  usage  is  as  binding  an  authority  as 
ancient  practice,  inasmuch  as,  at  present,  we  know  no  ground 
but  use  for  either  the  old  meaning  or  the  new  ;  but  a  kn^^wl- 

one  of  the  most  imporUnt  recent  acqui«ition.4  to  the  tbeolojrj  of  thr>  neform*- 
Cioo  uid  tbe  earir  literature  of  EngUnd,  aud  the  Toluntarj  adruiwiion  of  axij 
chaogei  ia  ita  text  ehowi  a  vant  of  exact  scbdanhip  in  a  quarter  where  w« 
had  the  beat  ri^t  to  expect  it. 
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edge  of  the  primitive  scnge  of  a  word  very  often  cnableB  vb 
to  discover  a  force  and  fitness  in  its  modem  applications  which 
we  had  never  suspected  before,  and  accordingly  to  employ 
it  with  greater  propriety  and  appositeness.  The  most  in- 
structive and  impressive  etymologies  are  those  which  are 
pursued  within  the  limits  of  our  own  tongue.  The  native 
word  at  every  change  of  form  and  meaning  exhibits  new  do- 
mestic relations,  and  suggests  a  hundred  sources  of  collateral 
inquiry  and  illustration,  while  the  foreign  root  connects  itself 
with  our  pliilology  only  by  remote  and  often  doubtful  analo- 
gies, and  when  it  enters  our  language,  it  comes  usually  in  a 
fixed  form,  and  with  a  settled  meaning,  neither  of  which 
admits  of  further  development,  and  of  course  the  word  has  no 
longer  a  history. 

The  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  important  as  a  correc- 
tive of  the  philological  errors  into  which  we  may  be  led  by 
the  study  of  early  English,  and  especially  of  popular  ballad 
and  other  poetry,  without  such  a  guide.  The  introduction  of 
Norman  French,  with  a  multitude  of  words  inflected  in  the 
weak  or  augmentative  manner,  naturally  confused  what  was 
sufficiently  intricate  and  uncertain  before,  the  strong  inflec- 
tion, or  that  by  the  letter-change,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  The 
range  of  letter-change  in  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  was  indeed 
wide,  but  not  endless  or  arbitrary.  It  however  became  so,  at 
least  in  the  poetic  dialect,  as  soon  as  Norman  influence  had 
taught  English  bards  independence  of  the  laws  of  Saxon 
grammar.  Many  of  the  barbarous  forms  so  freely  used  in 
popular  verse  are  neither  obsolete  conjugations  revived,  nor 
dialectic  peculiarities,  but  creations  of  the  rhymesters  who 
employed  them,  coin  not  imcurrent  merely,  but  counterfeit, 
and  without  cither  the  stamp  or  the  ring  of  the  genuine 
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metaL  Hie  baUadmongers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
eeQtnrieB  concerned  themselves  as  little  about  a  vowel  as  the 
Orientals,  and  where  the  convenience  of  rhyme  or  metre  re- 
quired a  heroic  license,  they  needed  only  the  consonants  of 
one  syllable  of  a  genuine  root  as  a  stock  whereon  to  grow 
any  conceivable  variety  of  termination.  Although  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  conjugate  a  weak  verb  with  a  strong  inflection, 
or  to  reverse  the  process,  thus  adding  or  subtracting  syllables 
at  pleasure,  yet  their  boldest  liberties  were  with  the  letter- 
change  in  the  strong  inflection.  We  cannot  indeed  hold  them 
guilty  of  corrupting 

the  langoAge  of  the  nation 
With  long-tailed  worda  in  -oait j  and  -ation ; 

but  we  can  fairly  convict  them  of  making  it  more  desperately 
(Gothic  in  its  forms  than  even  the  Moeso-Gothic  of  Ulphilas. 

The  confusion  into  whicli  the  English  inflections  were  thus 
thrown  combined  with  other  circumstances  to  discourage  the 
attempts  of  philologists  to  reduce  its  accidence  to  a  regular 
system,  and  English  scholars  had  shown  very  respectable 
ability  in  the  elucidation  of  other  tongues,  before  they  pro- 
duced any  thmg  that  could  fairly  be  called  a  grammar  of 
their  own.  Analogous  causes  had  prevented  the  cultivation 
of  native  philology  in  Northern  France,  and  though  the 
langue  d'oc,  or  Provenzal,  was  early  a  matter  of  careful 
study,  the  langue  d'oil,  the  only  French  dialect  known 
to  the  Norman  race,  possessed  no  grammar  until  it  was  pro- 
vided with  one  by  an  Englishman.* 

*  The  French  grammar  of  PalsgraTe,  to  which  I  allude,  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  printed  in  1530,  under  the 
title  of  Lesclarcissemcnt  de  la  Langue  Francoyse,  is,  under  the  circumstances, 
tW  moft  remarkable,  if  not  the  moat  important  work,  which  had  appeared  in 
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The  function  of  grammar  is  to  teach  what  is,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  in  language.  English,  as  I  have  said,  was  too 
irregular,  fluctuating  and  incongruous  in  its  accidence  and 
syntax  to  be  reduced  to  form  and  order  until  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  as  its  literature  was  of  later  origin 
than  that  of  the  continent,  there  was  not,  before  that  period, 
a  sufficient  accumulation  of  classical  authorship  to  serve  as 
illustration  and  authority  in  grammatical  discussion.* 

modern  philology  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  centary.  AHhougfa 
it  was  designed  only  to  teach  French  grammar,  yet,  as  it  is  written  in  Englidiy 
and  constantly  illustrates  the  former  tongue  by  comparison  with  the  Utter,  St  it 
hardly  a  less  valuable  source  of  instruction  with  reference  to  the  natiye  than  to 
the  foreign  language.  In  the  careful  reprint  lately  executed  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  government,  it  makes  a  large  quarto  of  900  pp.,  more  than  half  of 
which  is  occupied  with  comparative  tables  of  words  and  phrases,  so  that  while 
it  is  a  remarkably  complete  French  grammar,  it  is  much  the  fullest  T!ngli^ih  di^ 
tionary  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  also  one  of  the  ampM 
collections  of  English  phrases  and  syntactical  combinations  which  can  be  foond 
at  the  present  day,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  authority  now  extant  for  the 
pronunciation  used  in  French,  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  in  English  also,  at  the 
period  when  it  was  written. 

*  One  of  the  earliest  English  grammars  which  can  lay  clum  to  adentifle 
merit  is  the  brief  compend  drawn  up  by  Ben  Jonson,  and  published  some  time 
after  the  death  of  the  author.  It  is  too  meagre  to  convey  much  positive  instroo- 
tion,  but  it  exhibits  enough  of  philological  insight  to  excite  serious  regret  for 
the  loss  of  Jonson^s  complete  work,  the  manuscript  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  This  little  treatise  throws  a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  orthoepy  of  Eng^di 
at  that  period,  for  the  learning  and  the  habitual  occupations  of  Jonson  make  St 
authoritative  on  this  point,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  there  are  statements  concern- 
ing the  accidence,  which  are  not  supported  by  the  general  usage  of  the  bert 
authors,  either  of  Jonson^s  own  time,  or  of  any  preceding  age  of  English  literature. 
For  instance,  he  lays  down  the  rule  that  noons  in  z,  «,  «A,  ^,  and  cA,  make  the 
possessive  singular  in  tx,  and  the  plural  in  ex,  and  as  an  example  he  cites  the 
word  prince,  (which,  by  the  way,  does  not  end  in  cither  of  the  terminatioiis 
enumerated  by  him,)  and  says  the  possessive  case  is  princM,  the  plural  prinoM. 
That  individual  instances  of  this  orthography  may  be  met  with,  I  do  not  deny, 
but  it  is  certain  that  it  never  was  the  general  usage,  and  Jonson  was  doubtless 
suggesting  a  theory,  not  declaring  a  fact,  and  he  introduces  the  rule  rather  as 
furnishing  an  explanation  of  what  he  calls  the  "  monstrous  syntax,^  of  using  the 
pronoun  A  tit  as  the  sign  of  the  possessive  case,  than  as  a  guide  to  actual  practice. 

It  is  curious  that  Palsgrave  lays  down  the  same  rule,  though  he  elsewheie 
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Ibe  Bame  reasons  which  deterred  earlj  English  scholars 
from  laying  down  roles  of  grammatical  inflection,  would  ren- 
dflr  it  impossible  at  the  present  daj  to  constract  a  regular 
accidence  of  the  forms  of  the  language  at  any  period  before 
the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  had  established  standards 
at  conjugation,  declension,  orthography,  and  syntax.     The 
En^ish  student  therefore  can  expect  little  help  from  gram- 
marians in  mastering  the  literature  of  earlier  periods,  and  he 
must  learn  the  system  of  each  great  writer  by  observation  of 
his  practice.    But  the  inflections  in  English  are  so  few,  that 
the  number  of  possible  variations  in  their  form  is  embraced 
within  a  very  narrow  range,  and  all  their  discrepancies  to- 
gether do  not  amount  to  so  great  a  number  as  the  regular 
changes  in  most  other  languages.    With  respect  to  the  vocab- 
ulary, the  difficulties  are  even  less.    Most  good  editions  of 
old  authors  arc  provided  with  glossaries  explaining  the  obso- 
lete words,  and  where  these  are  wanting,  the  dictionaries  of 
Nares,  Hall  i well,  Wright,  and  others,  amply  supply  the  de- 
ficiencv.     In  fact,  a  mere  fraction  of  the  time  demanded  to 
acquire  the  most  superficial  smattering  of  French  or  Italian 

eoittndicbi  it,  and  io  practice  disregards  it.  **  Also  where  as  we  seme  to  hare  a 
grattjre  case,  for  so  moche  as,  by  adding  of  is  to  a  substantyve,  we  sygnifye 
pOMfyon,  as,  my  maisterij  gowne,  my  ladyt«  boke,  which  with  us  contrerail- 
leCh  as  moche  as  the  gownc  of  my  maister,  the  boke  of  my  Udye,*^  &c.  Intro- 
duction, XL. 

But  on  page  191,  he  says: 

"  Where  we,  in  our  tongc,  use  to  putte  «  to  oure  substantyves  whan  wo  wyll 
cipreas  pooseasyon,  saying,  *  a  mannes  gowne,  a  woman  [s]  hose,*  &c.,  &c.,  and 
■fterwards,  *  this  is  my  maister«  gowne,  he  dyd  fcttc  his  maisterx  cloke.'  ^  A 
siailar  passage  occurs  on  page  141,  and  I  have  not  observed  a  single  instance 
where  PalsgraTe  himself  makes  the  possessive  in  u,  except  that  above  quoted 
tron  page  XL.,  where  it  is  used  by  way  of  exemplifying  the  rule  as  he  states  it 

Alexander  Gifs  remarkable  Logonomia  Anglica  is  interesting  rather  in  an 
Oftboepical,  than  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  and  it  will  be  particularly  no- 
tked  in  a  Lecture  on  orthoepical  changes  in  English,  pott. 
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will  enable  the  etndent  to  obtain  ench  a  knowledge  of  eaily 
English,  that  he  can  read  with  facility  eveiy  thing  written  in 
tlie  language,  from  the  period  when  it  assumed  a  i^iftHngt 
form  to  its  complete  development  in  the  seventeenth  centniy. 
Critical  discussions  of  the  Uterarj  merit  of  T<^ng1igh  au- 
thors would  be  foreign  to  the  plan  of  the  present  conne^ 
and  in  noticing  writers  of  different  periods,  I  shall  refer 
chiefly  to  their  value  as  sources  of  philological  instmctioiL 
First  in  time,  and  not  least  in  importance,  is  the  Ormnlmn,  a 
very  good  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1852.    This  is 
a  metrical  paraphrase  of  a  part  of  the  Kew  Testament,  in  a 
liomiletic  form,  and  it  probably  belongs  to  the  early  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century.     Its  merit  consists  mainly  in  the  pur- 
ity of  its  Saxon-English,  very  few  words  of  foreign  origin 
occurring  in  it.    The  uniformity  of  its  orthography,  and  the 
regularity  of  its  inflections,  are  far  greater  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  poetical  compositions  even  of  the  best  writers  of 
the  succeeding  century.    One  reason  of  this  is  that  the  un- 
rhymed  versification  adopted  by  the  author  relieved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  varying  the  terminal  syllables  of  his  words 
for  the  sake  of  rhyme,  which  led  to  such  anomalous  inflec- 
tions in  other  poetical  compositions,  and  it  accordingly  ex- 
hibits tlie  language  in  the  most  perfect  form  of  which  it  was 
then  capable.    In  fact,  the  dialect  of  the  Ormulum  is  more 
easily  mastered  than  that  of  Piers  Ploughman,  which  was 
^vrittcn  more  than  a  century  later,  and  it  contains  fewer 
words  of  unknown  or  doubtful  signification.    It  is,  moreover, 
especially  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the  character  and  in- 
herent tendencies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  as  affected  by 
more  advanced  civilization  and  culture,  but  still  uncormpted 
by  any  considerable  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients ;  for  we 
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diBOoyer  no  traces  of  the  Korman  element  in  the  vocabnlaiy, 
and  but  few  in  the  syntax  of  this  remarkable  work.*  Piers 
Flongfaman,  on  the  contrary,  employs  Latin  and  French  words 
in  quite  as  large  a  proportion  as  Chancer,f  although  the  forms 
and  syntax  of  the  latter  author  are  much  nearer  the  modem 
standard.  The  compliment  which  Milton  bestows  upon  Ohau- 
cer^s  "  Well  of  English  undefiled  "  is  indeed  well  merited,  if 
reference  be  had  to  the  composite  character  that  English  as- 
sumed in  the  best  ages  of  its  literature,  but  it  would  be  more 
fitly  applied  to  the  Ormulum,  as  a  repository  of  the  indige- 
nous vocabulary  of  the  Anglican  tongue.  In  any  event,  no 
student  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  will  dispute  Spenser's  opin- 
ion that 


ti 


In  bim  the  puro  well-head  of  poesy  did  dwcU,*^ 


and  it  is  no  extravagant  praise  to  say  that  the  name  of  Chau- 
cer was  the  first  in  English  literature,  until  it  was,  not 
cch'pscd,  but  surpassed  by  those  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
In  the  earliest  ages  of  all  literature,  poetry  seems  to  be 
little  more  than  an  artificial  arrangement  of  the  dialect  of 
common  life,  but  as  literary  culture  advances,  both  the  phrase- 
ology and  the  grammar  of  metrical  compositions  diverge 
from  the  vulgar  speech,  and  poetry  forms  a  vocabulary  and 
a  syntax  of  its  own.     Although,  therefore,  the  practice  of 


*  The  Tocabulary  of  the  Onnulam  consiBtfl  of  about  twenty-three  hundred 
vordf,  exclusive  of  proper  names  and  inflected  forms.  Among  these  I  am  un- 
ible  to  find  a  single  word  of  Xorman-Frcnch  origin,  and  scarcely  ten  which 
were  taken  directly  from  the  Latin.  The  whole  number  of  words  of  foreign 
etymology  previously  introduced  into  Anglo-Saxon,  which  occur  in  the  Ormu- 
Inn,  does  not  exceed  sixty,  though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  origin 
of  tereral  worda  common  to  the  Latin  and  the  Gothic  languages  in  the  earliest 
rtages  in  which  these  latter  are  known  to  us. — See  Lectar«  tL 

f  See  Lcctiue  tI. 
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great  poetical  writers  is  authority  for  their  snccesBOiB,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  reliable  evidence  as  to  the  actual  character 
of  the  language  employed  by  speakers  or  prose  writers ;  and 
this  is  more  emphatically  true  of  the  English  than  of  most 
Continental  languages,  in  consequence  of  the  derangement 
of  its  flectional  system,  which  I  have  already  noticed. 

The  dialect  of  Chaucer  doubtless  approaches  to  the  court 
language  of  his  day,  but  the  prose  of  Wycliffe  is  more  nearly 
the  familiar  speech  of  the  English  heart  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward m.,  and  the  pages  of  Ilolinshed  more  truly  reflect  the 
living  language  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  than  the  stanzas 
of  Spenser. 

Tlie  English  prose  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century  con- 
sists, in  large  proportion,  of  translations,  and  these  always 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  color  of  the  source  from  whence 
they  were  taken.  There  is,  in  fact,  so  little  native  "Rnglifth 
of  that  period  extant  in  a  printed  form,  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  how  far  the  prevalence  of  Oallicisms  in  the 
translations  printed  by  Caxton  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  French  originals  upon  the  style  of  the  translator,  and 
how  far  it  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  language  of  the 
time.  The  same  remark  applies,  though  with  much  less  force, 
to  Lord  Bemers'  admirable  translation  of  Froissart,  the  two 
volumes  of  which  were  published  in  1623  and  1526  respec- 
tively ;  but  this  translation  is  doubtless  the  best  English  prose 
style  which  had  yet  appeared,  and  as  a  specimen  of  pictur- 
esque narrative,  it  is  excelled  by  no  production  of  later 
periods.  Tlie  dramatic  character  and  familiar  goseipping 
tone  of  the  original  allowed  some  license  of  translation,  and 
the  dialogistic  style  of  the  English  of  Lord  Bemers  is 
racy  and  nearly  as  idiomatic  as  the  French  of  Froissart. 
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Tjmdide'B  translation  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  most 
inqportant  philological  monument  of  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  perhaps  I  should  saj  of  the  whole  period  be- 
tweeai  Chancer  and  Shakespeare,  both  as  a  historical  relic, 
and  as  having  more  than  anj  thing  else  contributed  to  shape 
and  fix  the  sacred  dialect,  and  establish  the  form  which  the 
Bible  must  permanently  assume  in  an  English  dress.  The 
best  features  of  the  translation  of  1611  are  derived  from  the 
Yersion  of  Tyndale,  and  thus  that  remarkable  work  has  ex- 
erted, directly  and  indirectly,  a  more  powerful  influence  on 
the  English  language  than  any  other  single  production  be- 
tween the  ages  of  Eichard  11.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.* 

The  most  important  remaining  prose  works  of  the  six- 
teenth century  are  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  More,t  (which, 
however,  with  all  their  excellence,  are  rather  specimens  of 
what  the  language,  in  its  best  estate,  then  was,  than  actually 
influential  models  of  composition,)  and  those  of  Hooker. 
These  last,  indeed,  are  not  remarkable  as  originating  new 
forms  or  combinations  of  words,  but  they  embody  nearly 
all  the  real  improvements  which  had  been  made,  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  structure  of  English  not 
equalled  by  the  style  of  any  earlier,  and  scarcely  surpassed 
by  tliat  of  any  later  writer. 

I  shall  resen-e  what  I  have  to  say  upon  the  dialect  of  the 
anthorizcd  English  version  of  the  Bible  for  another  occasion, 
and  it  would  be  superfluous  to  commend  to  the  study  of  the 
inquirer  such  authors  as  Bacon,  and  Shakespeare,  and  Milton. 
There  are,  however,  two  or  three  classes  of  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  whose  works  are  much  less 
known  than  their  philological  importance  deserves.    First, 

*  See  Laetnre  zxriU.  fSMLeetiueTl 
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are  what  we  must  call,  in  relation  to  Sliakespeare,  and  only  in 
relation  to  him,  the  minor  dramatists  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. They  are  valuable,  not  only  as  perhaps  the  best  author- 
ities upon  the  actual  spoken  dialect  of  their  age,  but  as  gen- 
uine expressions  of  the  character  and  tendencies  of  contem- 
poraneous English  humanity,  and  also  for  the  aid  they  afford 
in  the  illustration  and  elucidation  of  Shakespeare  himseif| 
whose  splendor  has  so  completely  filled  the  horizon  of  his 
art,  that  those  feebler  lights  can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  heliacal  rising. 

Xext  come  the  early  English  translators  of  the  great  mon- 
uments of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  reigns  of  Eliz- 
abeth and  James  produced  a  large  number  of  translations  of 
classical  authors,  as  for  example  the  Lives  and  the  Morals  of 
Plutarch,  the  Works  of  Seneca,  the  History  of  Livy,  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  and  otlier  volominoiis 
works.  These  translations  are  naturally  more  or  less  tinc- 
tured with  un-English  classical  idioms,  but  the  vast  range  of 
subjects  discussed  in  them,  especially  in  Plutarch  and  Pliny, 
demanded  the  employment  of  almost  the  entire  native  vocab- 
ulary, and  we  find  in  these  works  exemplifications  of  numer- 
ous words  and  phrases  which  scarcely  occur  at  all  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  literature  of  that  important  period. 

For  the  same  reasons,  the  early  voyagers  and  travellers, 
such  as  the  voluminous  collections  of  Hakluyt  and  Purchas, 
as  well  as  the  separately  published  works  of  this  class,  are 
very  valuable  sources  of  philological  knowledge.  Their  vo- 
cabularies are  very  varied  and  extensive,  and  they  are  ren- 
dered especially  attractive  by  the  life  and  fervor  which,  at  a 
period  when  all  that  was  foreign  to  Europe  was  full  of  won- 
der and  mystery,  clothed  in  almost  poetic  forms  the  narratives 
of  events,  and  descriptions  of  scenery  and  objects,  now  almost 
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too  familiar  to  excite  a  momentary  curiosity.  Hakluyt  is 
periiape  to  be  preferred  to  Purelias,  because  he  allows  the 
narrators  whose  reports  he  collected  to  speak  for  themselves, 
and  appears  in  general  to  follow  the  words  of  the  original 
joumalB  more  closely  than  Purchas,  who  often  abridges,  or 
otherwise  modifies,  his  authorities. 

The  theological  productions  of  the  period  between  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Anne,  however  eloquent  and  power- 
ful, are,  simply  as  philological  monuments,  less  important 
than  the  secular  compositions  of  the  same  century,  and  they 
famish  not  many  examples  of  verbal  form  or  combination 
which  are  not  even  more  happily  employed  elsewhere.  To 
these  remarks,  however,  the  works  of  Fuller  are  an  exception. 
Among  the  writers  of  that  age,  Fuller  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
come  nearest  to  Shakespeare  and  Milton  in  affluence  of  thought 
and  wealth  of  poetic  sentiment  and  imagery.  Tliey  are  both 
remarkable  for  a  wide  range  of  vocabulary.  Fuller  inclining 
to  a  Saxon,  Browne  to  a  Latinized  diction,  and  their  syntax 
ii  marked  by  the  same  peculiarities  as  their  nomenclature. 

The  interest  which  attaches  to  the  literature  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  more  properly  of  a  critical  and  rhetorical 
than  of  a  linguistic  character,  and,  besides,  in  remarks  which 
are  rather  intended  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  hearers  to 
unfamiliar  than  to  cvery-day  fields  of  study,  it  would  bo  un- 
profitable to  discuss  the  literary  importance  of  Dryden,  Pope, 
Swift,  Addison,  Johnson,  Junius,  Gibbon,  and  Burke. 

I  must,  for  similar  reasons,  refrain  from  entering  upon  the 
literature  of  our  own  times,  and  I  shall  only  refer  to  a  single 
author,  who  has  made  himself  conspicuous  as,  in  certain  par- 
tknlars,  an  exceedingly  exact  and  careful  writer.  In  point 
of  thorough  knowledge  of  the  meaning,  and  constant  and 
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scrapnlonB  precision  in  the  use,  of  individual  words,  I  suppose 
Coleridge  surpasses  all  other  English  writers,  of  whatever 
period.  His  works  are  of  great  philological  value,  because 
thej  compel  the  reader  to  a  minute  study  of  his  nomendft* 
ture,  and  a  nice  discrimination  between  words  which  he  em- 
ploys in  allied,  but  still  distinct  senses,  and  they  contribute 
more  powerfully  than  the  works  of  any  other  English  author 
to  habituate  the  student  to  that  close  observation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  words  which  is  essential  to  precision  of  thought  and 
accuracy  of  speech.  Few  writers  so  often  refer  to  the  ety- 
mology of  words,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining,  defining,  or 
illustrating  their  meaning,  while,  at  the  same  time,  mere  phi- 
lology was  not  sufficiently  a  passion  with  Coleridge  to  be 
likely  to  mislead  him.* 

*  Though  Coleridge  is  a  high  authority  with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  ria^ 
words,  his  style  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  or  even  a  scmpuloosly  correct  ona^ 
in  point  of  structure  and  syntax.  Among  other  minor  matters  I  sbaU  notfoi 
hereafter,  (Lecture  xxix.,)  his  improper,  or  at  least  very  questionable,  use  of  the 
phrase  in  respect  of^  and  I  will  here  observe,  that  in  opporition  to  the  praotfoe 
of  almost  every  good  writer  from  the  Saxon  period  to  his  own,  and  to  the  ndi 
given  by  Ben  Jonson  as  well  as  all  later  grammarians,  he  employs  the  affimuUiTe 
or  after  the  negative  alternative  neither;  as  neither  this  or  that.  In  this  fauMh 
vation,  he  has  had  few  if  any  followers.  Again,  he  uses  bothy  notezcliulvdj 
as  a  dual,  but  as  embracing  three  or  more  objects.  I  am  aware  thai  in  tiik 
latter  case  he  had  the  example  of  Ascham  and  some  other  early  authon,  but  II 
is  contrary  to  the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word,  and  to  the  conitant  vmgp 
of  the  best  English  writers.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  these  departures  flram 
the  established  construction  were  accidental.  They  were  attempts  at  aibitimij 
reform,  and  though  the  last  of  them  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  that  dnil 
forms  are  purely  grammatical  subtiltics,  and  ought  to  be  discarded,  they  will  all 
probably  fail  to  secure  general  adoption  in  English  syntax. 


LECTURE    VI. 

80UBCES  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  ENGLISH. 

I. 

The  heterogencons  character  of  our  vocabulary,  and  the 
consequent  obscurity  of  its  etymology,  have  been  noticed  as 
circumstances  which  impose  upon  the  student  of  English  an 
amount  of  labor  not  demanded  for  the  attainment  of  lan- 
guages whose  stock  of  words  is  derived,  in  larger  proportion, 
from  obvious  and  familiar  roots.  I  now  propose  to  give  some 
account  of  the  sources  and  composition  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. According  to  the  views  of  many  able  philologists, 
comparison  of  grammatical  structure  is  a  surer  test  of  radical 
linguistic  aflSnity,  than  resemblances  between  the  words  which 
compose  vocabularies.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  soundness 
of  this  doctrine,  my  present  object  being  to  display  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  Anglican  tongue,  and  to  indicate  the  quarters 
from  which  they  have  been  immediately  derived,  not  to  point 
out  its  ethnological  relationships.  I  shall  therefore  on  this 
occasion  confine  myself  to  the  vocabulary,  dismissing  inquiry 
into  the  grammatical  character  of  the  language,  with  the 
ample  remark,  that  it  in  general  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
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other  dialects  of  the  Gothic  stock.  In  stractnre,  Englifth, 
though  shom  of  its  inflections,  is  still  substantially  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  it  owes  much  the  largest  part  of  its  words  to  the 
same  source. 

There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the  relative  amount 
of  words  derived  from  different  sources  in  a  given  languaga 
Tlie  one  is  to  compute  the  etymological  proportions  of  the 
entire  vocabulary,  as  exhibited  in  the  fullest  dictionaries ;  the 
other,  to  observe  the  proportions  in  which  words  of  indige- 
nous and  of  foreign  origin  respectively  occur  in  actual  speech 
and  in  ^vritten  literature.  Both  modes  of  computation  must 
be  employed  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
vocabulary ;  but,  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  latter  method  is 
the  most  important,  because  words  tend  to  carry  their  native 
syntax  with  them,  and  grammatical  structure  usually  accords 
more  nearly  with  that  of  the  source  from  which  the  mass  of 
the  words  in  daily  use  is  taken,  than  with  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guages whose  contributions  to  the  speech  are  fewer  in  num- 
ber and  of  rarer  occurrence.  Besides  this,  all  dictionaries 
contain  many  words  which  are  employed  only  in  special  or 
exceptional  cases,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  foreign  den- 
izens not  yet  entitled  to  the  rights  of  full  citizenship.  At 
the  same  time,  the  method  in  question  is  a  very  difficult 
mode  of  estimation,  because,  not  to  speak  of  the  peculiar 
diction  of  individual  writers,  every  subject,  every  profession, 
and  to  some  extent,  every  locality,  has  its  own  nomenclaturei 
and  it  is  often  impossible  to  decide  how  far  those  special  vo- 
cabularies can  claim  to  form  a  part  of  the  general  stock. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  say  that  English,  as  understood 
and  employed  by  the  great  majority  of  those  who  speak  it, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  portion  of  the  language  which  is  not 
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restricted  to  partioular  callings  or  places,  but  is  common  to 
all  intelligent  natives,  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Latin,  and  the  French.  Neither  its  vocabulary  nor  its  struc- 
ture possesses  any  important  characteristic  features  *  which 
may  not  be  traced  directly  to  one  of  these  sources,  although 
the  number  of  individual  words  which  we  have  borrowed 
from  other  quarters  is  still  very  considerable.  Archdeacon 
Trench  makes  this  general  estimate  of  the  relative  propor- 
tions between  the  different  elements  of  English :  "  Suppose 
the  English  language  to  be  divided  into  a  hundred  parts ;  of 
these,  to  make  a  rough  distribution,  sixty  would  be  Saxon, 
thirty  would  be  Latin,  including  of  course  the  Latin  which 
has  come  to  us  tlirough  the  French,  five  would  be  Greek ; 
we  should  then  have  assigned  ninety-five  parts,  leaving 
the  other  five,  perhaps  too  large  a  residue,  to  be  divided 
among  all  the  other  languages,  from  which  wo  have  adopted 
isolated  words."  Tliis  estimate,  of  course,  applies  to  the 
total  vocabulary,  as  contained  in  the  completest  dictionaries. 
Sharon  Turner  gives  extracts  from  fifteen  classical  English 
authors,  beginning  with  Shakespeare  and  ending  with  John- 
son, for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the  proportion  of  Saxon 
words  used  by  these  authors  respectively.  These  extracts 
have  often  been  made  a  basis  for  estimates  of  the  proportion  of 
English  words  in  actual  use  derived  from  foreign  sources,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  to  furnish  a  safe 
criterion.  Tlie  extracts  consist  of  only  a  period  or  two  from 
each  author,  and  few  of  them  extend  beyond  a  hundred  words ; 
none  of  them,  I  believe,  beyond  a  hundred  and  fifty.    Tlie 

*  ThU  general  statement  muflt  be  qualified  by  the  admission  that  certain 
gimmatical  forms  adopted  in  Xorthem  England  from  the  Danish  colonists 
pMKd  into  the  literary  dialect,  and  finally  became  established  modes  of  speech 
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results  deduced  from  them  are,  as  would  be  naturally  sup* 
posed,  erroneous,  but,  suph  as  they  arc,  they  have  been  too 
generally  adopted  to  be  passed  without  notice,  and  they  are 
given  in  a  note  at  the  foot  of  the  page.*    In  order  to  arriye 

*  The  most  conTenient  and  intelligible  method  of  stating  the  remits  it  by  tbt 
numerical  percentage  of  words  from  different  sources  in  the  extracts  referred  to 
in  the  text ;  according  to  these, — 

Shakespeare  uses  85  per  cent,  of  Anglo-Saxon,  16  of  other  wordi. 
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A  comparison  of  these  results,  derived  from  single  paragraphs  containing  fron 
sixty  or  seventy  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  words,  with  those  which  I  have  dedneed 
from  the  examination  of  different  passages  from  the  same  and  other  authors,  eadi 
extending  to  several  thousand  words,  will  show  that  conclusions  based  on  data  eo 
insignificant  in  amount  as  those  given  by  Turner,  are  entitled  to  no  confidenoe 
whatever.    The  extract  from  Swift  contains  ninety  words,  ten  of  which,  or  eleren 
per  cent.,  Turner  marks  as  foreign,  leaving  eighty-nine  per  cent,  of  Anglo- 
Saxon.    Now  this  is  a  picked  sentence,  for  in  the  John  Bull,  as  thoroughly  JSd^ 
lish  a  performance  as  any  of  Swift*s  works,  the  foreign  words  are  in  the  propor- 
tion of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent. ;  in  his  History  of  the  four  last  years  of  Qnea 
Anne,  twenty-eight  per  cent. ;  in  his  Political  Lying,  more  than  thirty  per  cent.; 
and  in  this  latter  work,  many  passages  of  considerable  length  may  be  found, 
where  the  words  of  foreign  etymology  amount  to  forty  per  cent    On  the  other 
hand,  Ruskin,  in  his  theoretical  discussions,  often  employs  twenty-five  or  eves 
thirty  per  cent,  of  Latin  derivatives,  but  in  the  first  six  periods  of  the  sixth  £i- 
erci.se  in  his  Elements  of  Drawing,  containing  one  hundred  and  eight  worda,  all 
but  tito^  namely,  pale  and  practieey  arc  Anglo-Saxon.    My  own  comparisoni^ 
though  embracing  more  than  two  hundred  times  the  quantity  of  literary  materiel 
examined  by  Turner,  are  still  insufficient  in  variety  and  amount  to  establish  Miy 
more  precise  conclusion  than  the  general  one  stated  in  a  following  page,  thlt 
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at  satk&ctoiy  condnsions  on  this  point,  more  thorough  and 
eztenfiiye  research  is  neceseary.  I  have  subjected  much  longer 
extracts  from  seyeral  authors  to  a  critical  examination,  and 
die  results  I  am  about  to  state  are  in  all  cases  founded,  not 
upon  average  estimates  from  the  comparison  of  scattered 
passages,  but  upon  actual  enumeration.*  In  writers  whose 
style  is  nearly  uniform,  I  have  endeavored  to  select  charac- 
teristic portions  as  a  basis  for  computation ;  in  others,  whose 
range  of  subject  and  variety  of  expression  is  wide,  I  have 
eompared  their  different  styles  with  reference  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  them  by  difference  of  matter  and  of  purpose. 
I  have  been  able  to  examine  the  total  vocabularies  only  of 
the  Ormulum,  the  English  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  the  poet- 
ical works  of  Milton,  because  these  are  the  only  English 
books  to  which  I  can  find  complete  verbal  indexes.  In  these 
instances,  the  comparison  of  the  entire  stock  of  words  possess- 
ed, and  the  proportions  habitually  used  by  the  writers,  is 
full  of  interest  and  instruction,  and  I  regret  that  leisure  and 
toeans  were  not  afforded  for  making  similar  inquiries  respect- 
ing the  vocabularies  of  a  larger  number  of  eminent  authors 
near  our  own  time.  In  all  cases,  proper  names  are  excluded 
from  the  estimates,  but  in  computing  the  etymological  pro- 
portions of  the  words  v^ed  in  the  extracts  examined^  all  other 
wordi*,  of  whatever  grammatical  class,  and  all  repetitions  of 

tht  aathors  of  the  present  day  use  more  Anglo^xon  word«,  in  proportion  to 
IIm  whole  number  known  to  educated  men,  than  writers  of  corresponding 
eaiDence  in  the  last  centurj. 

*  I  hare  made  no  attempt  to  determine  the  etymological  proportions  of  our 
entire  rerbal  stock,  because  I  believe  no  dictionary  contains  more  than  two< 
thirds,  or  at  most  three-fourths,  of  the  words  which  make  up  the  English  lan- 
gOigt.  Dictionaries  are  made  from  books,  and  for  readers  of  books,  and  they 
iD  omit  a  vast  array  of  words,  chiefly  Saxon,  which  belong  to  the  arts  and  to  the 
kmbler  fields  of  life,  and  which  have  not  Tet  found  their  way  into  literary  cir- 
dit. 
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the  samo  words,  arc  connted.  Thns,  in  the  passage  extending 
from  tlie  end  of  the  period  in  verse  362  of  the  sixth  book  of 
Paradise  Lost,  to  the  end  of  the  period  in  verse  872,  there 
are  seventy-two  words.  Eight  of  these  are  proper  names  and 
are  rejected,  but  all  the  other  words  are  connted,  though  sev- 
eral of  them  are  repetitions  of  particles  and  pronouns.  In 
the  comparison  of  the  total  vocdbularieSy  every  part  (jf 
speech  is  counted  as  a  distinct  word,  but  all  the  inflected  forms 
of  a  given  verb  or  adjective  are  treated  as  composing  a  sin- 
gle word.  Thus,  safe^  sofely^  ^ofety^  and  eave^  I  make  four 
words,  but  aave^  eaved^  and  saving^  one,  as  also  sqfey  sqfeTj 
safest^  one. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  assign  words  not  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  origin  to  tlieir  respective  sources,  but  it  may  be  as- 
sumed in  general  that  Greek  words,  excepting  the  modem 
scientific  compounds,  have  come  to  us  through  the  Latin, 
and  both  in  this  case  and  where  they  have  been  formed 
directly  from  Greek  roots,  their  orthography  is  usually  con- 
formed to  tlie  Latin  standard  for  similar  words.  "Words  of  orig^ 
inal  Latin  etymology  have  been,  as  will  be  more  fully  shown  in 
a  future  lecture,  in  tlie  great  majority  of  instimces,  borrowed 
by  us  from  the  French,  and  are  still  used  in  forms  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  French  than  with  the  Latin  orthography. 
Tlie  proportion,  five  per  cent.,  allowed  by  Trench  to  Greek 
words,  I  think  too  gi'cat,  as  is  also  that  for  other  miscellane- 
ous ctvmoloffics,  unless  we  follow  the  Celtic  school  in  refers 
ring  to  a  Celtic  origin  all  roots  common  to  that  and  the 
Gothic  dialects. 

Taking  the  authors  I  have  examined  chronologically,  I 
find,  with  respect  to  their  tot(d  vocabxdanes^  that  in  that  of 
the  Ormulum,  which,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  most 
philologists,   I  consider    English  rather    than    semi-Saxon« 
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though  written  probably  not  far  from  the  year  1225,  nearly 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the  words  are  Anglo-Saxon.*  In  the 
Tocabnlary  of  the  English  Bible,  sixty  per  cent,  are  native ; 
in  that  of  Shakespeare  the  proportion  is  very  nearly  the 

*  with  the  exception  of  a  Tery  few  Latin  terms,  such  as  quadriga, 
▼Ipera,  Ac.,  I  have  obserrcd  in  the  Ormulum  no  word  of  foreign  etymology 
which  had  not  been  employed  by  Angla>Saxon  writers,  and  thus  naturalized, 
while  Anglo-Saxon  was  still  a  liying  speech.  There  is  a  considerable  class  of 
Saxon  words,  some  of  them  very  important  with  reference  to  the  question  of  the 
Boral  coltore  of  the  people,  the  source  and  etymology  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  Law  and  rights  for  example,  are  by  many  etymologists  derived  re- 
^pectiTely  from  the  Latin  lex  and  rectus.  It  is  said  that  laga  and  lah  do 
BOi  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  before  the  reign  of  Edgar,  A.  D.  959-975.  But  lagu 
bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Saxon  verb  lecgan,  to  /ay,  to  set  doum^  that  the 
German  Gesetz  does  to  the  verb  sctzen.  The  McBSO-Oothic  lagjan  is  the 
equiralent  of  lecgan,  and  though  no  noun  etymologically  corresponding  to 
Um  occurs  in  the  slender  remains  we  possess  of  that  literature,  yet  a  similar 
word  is  found  in  Old-Xortbcrn  as  well  as  in  Swedish  and  Danish.  Wo  have  in 
the  eighteenth  stanza  uf  the  V  u  1  o  •  8  [)  &,  one  of  tlie  oldest  poems  of  the  Edda, 
|>0r  laTg  lavgdo,  they  enact fd  or  imposed  statuteSy  decreet^  or  laws.  We  can- 
not well  doubt  that  lavg  and  lavgdo  arc  related  words,  and  it  is  not  denied 
that  the  verb,  as  well  as  its  cognates  in  the  sister  tongues,  is  of  primitive  Gothic 
origin.  Joroandes,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  has  a  word  apparently  from 
the  same  root,  and  even  approximating  to  our  by-law:  Nam  ethicam  eas  erudivit, 
Qt  barbaricos  mores  ab  eis  compcsccrct ;  physicam  tradens  naturaliter  propriis 
fegibos  viTcre  fecit,  quas  Ui«que  nunc  conscriptas  bcllagines  (Ihre,  and  some 
•Chrrs  read,  bilagines)  nuncupant. — Jomandes  de  Reb.  Get.  cap.  xi. 

Right  is  found  not  only  in  Anglo-Saxon  (r  i  h  t),  but  in  all  the  cognate  lan- 
foages  and  it  is  certainly  improbable  that  the  Moeso-Goths  of  the  fourth  century 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  rectus  their  raihts,  rights  just ^  and  garaihts, 
figkttimM^  which,  with  peveral  derivatives  from  them,  are  used  by  Ulphilas. 

We  ari*,  therrforc,  entitled  to  consider  law  and  rights  and  all  their  derivatives, 
u  at  least  primi  facie  English  and  not  Latin  words.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  history  has  taught  us  almost  nothing  of  the  moral  and  lin- 
goistic  relations  between  the  Romans  and  the  progenitors  of  the  modern  Gothic 
and  Celtic  tribes,  except  that  in  culture  and  civilization,  as  well  as  in  material 
power,  the  Latin  was  the  superior  race,  and  that  Rome  was  in  a  position  to 
ciercise  an  immense  moral  as  well  as  social  influence  over  those  rude  popula- 
tioQi.  With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  vocabulary  of  law,  of  political  life,  and 
of  intellectoal  action,  we  are  treading  on  uncertain  ground,  when  we  positively 
ifirm  the  domestic  origin  of  a  Gothic  or  Celtic  root  resembling  a  Latin  one,  and 
v«  can  seldom  be  sure  that  such  words  have  not  passed  directly  from  the  latter 
to  the  fonner,  instead  of  descending  from  a  common  but  remote  source. 
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samo ;  while  of  the  stock  of  words  employed  in  the  poetical 
works  of  Milton,  less  than  thirty-three  per  cent,  are  An|^ 
Saxon. 

But  when  we  examine  the  proportions  in  which  antbon 
actually  employ  the  words  at  their  command,  we  find  that 
even  in  those  whose  total  vocabulary  embraces  the  greatest 
number  of  Latin  and  other  foreign  vocables,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
still  largely  predominates.    Thus : 

Robert  of  Gloucester,  Darratiye  of  Conquest,  pp. 

354,  364,  employs  of  Anglo-Saxon  words.  Ninety-six  percent. 

Piers  Ploughman,  Introduction,  entire,  Eighty-eight  per  eent. 

*^    PasBus  Dccimus-Quartus,  entire.  Eighty-four  per  cent 

<<        <<      Decimus-nonus  and  vioesimus,  entire,  Eighty-nine  per  cent. 

"    Creed,  entire.  Ninely-foar  per  eent 

Chaucer,  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales,  first  420 

Terses,'*'  Eighty-eight  per  cent 

"        Nonnes  Prcestes  Tale,  entire.  Ninety-three  per  cent 

<^       Squiers  Tale,  entire,  Ninety-one  per  ceni^ 
"        Prose  Tale  of  Melibceus,  in  about  3,000 

words,  Eighty-nine  per  ceni 
Sir  Thomas  More,  coronation  of  Richard  m.  &c.,  f 

seyen  folio  pages,  Eighty-four  per  cent. 

*  For  the  purpose  of  determining  more  aatisfactorily  the  true  character  el 
the  diction  of  Langland  and  of  Chaucer,  I  have  counted  both  the  different  wordi 
of  foreign  derivation,  and  the  repetitions  of  them,  in  the  Passus  Dcdmut-Qoartot 
of  Piers  Plougbman,  and  in  an  equal  amount  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterhmj 
Tales.  Exclusive  of  quotations  and  proper  names,  the  Passus  Decimut-Qnarios 
contains  somewhat  less  than  3,200  words.  Of  these,  including  repetitions,  60(^ 
or  sixteen  per  cent.,  are  of  Latin  or  French  origin,  and  as  there  are  about  180 
repetitions,  the  number  of  different  foreign  words  is  about  320,  or  ten  per  cenl. 
In  the  first  420  verses  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  the  number  ol 
words  is  the  same,  or  about  3,200,  of  which,  including  repetitions,  about  S70^ 
or  rather  less  than  twelve  per  cent.,  arc  Romance.  The  repetitions  are  but  70| 
and  there  remain  300,  or  rather  more  than  nine  per  cent,  of  different  foreign 
words.  In  cither  point  of  view,  then,  Chaucer^s  vocabulary  is  more  purely 
Anglo-Siixon  than  that  of  Langland.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  are  few  words  in  Piers  Ploughman  which  are  not  found  in  other  EnglUk 
writers  of  as  early  a  date,  while  Chaucer  has  many  which  occur  for  the  ftrit 
time  in  his  verses,  and  were  doubtless  introduced  by  him. 

t  Ellis  (Preface  to  reprint  of  Hardynge)  doubts  whether  the  life  of  Blebard 
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SptDMT,  Faerfo  Qtwene^  Book  11.  Canto  VII., 

NeirTeBtuiMiit: 

John's  Gospel,  chi^  I.  lY.  XVII., 
Mtttheir,  chap.  VII.  XVII.  XVIH., 
Luke,  ehsp.  V.  Xn.  XXII., 
Romans,  chap.  H.  VH.  XI.  XV., 

Sbakespean,  Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  Act  n., 
«  Othello,  Act  v., 

**  Tempest,  Act  I., 

Hilton,  I/Allegro, 
**       U  Penseroso, 
*"       Fwndiae  Lost,  Book  VI., 

Addison,  sereral  numbers  of  Spectator, 

Pope,  First  Epistle,  and  Essay  on  Man., 

Svift,  Political  Lying, 
*     John  Boll,  seyeral  chapters, 
"'     Four  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  to  end  of 
sketch  of  Lord  Cowper, 

Johnson,  pre£$ce  to  Dictionary,  entire, 

Jonius,  Letters  XII.  &  XXIII., 

Hume,  History  of  England,  general  sketch  of  Com- 
monwealth, forming  conclusion  of  chap.  LX., 

Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  I.  chap.  VII., 

Webster,  Second  Speech  on  Foot's  Resolution, 
entire,^ 


Eighty-six  per  cent. 

Ninety-six  per  cent. 
Ninety-three  per  cent. 
Ninety-two  per  cent 
Ninety  per  cent 
Ninety-one  per  cent. 
Eighty-nine  per  cent. 
Eighty-eight  per  cent 
Ninety  per  cent 
Eighty-three  per  cent 
Eighty  per  cent. 
Eighty-two  per  cent 
Eighty  per  cent 
Sixty-eight  per  cent. 
Eighty-five  per  cent 

Seventy-two  per  cent 
Seventy-two  per  cent 
Seventy-six  per  cent 

Seventy-threeper  cent 
Seventy  per  cent. 

Seventy-five  per  cent 


m,  comxDODly  ascribed  to  Sir  T.  More,  was  really  written  by  him,  but  Ascbam 
treats  it  as  his,  and  in  the  edition  of  Morels  works  prepared  by  his  nepbew, 
lad  printed  in  1657,  the  preliminary  note  to  the  Life  of  Richard  states  expressly 
that  it  was  composed  by  Sir  Thomas  about  the  year  1518,  when  he  was  sheriff 
of  London,  and  that  it  is  now  printed  from  "  a  copic  of  his  own  hand.^'  The 
bttemal  evidence  is,  indeed,  with  Ellis ;  for,  in  point  of  style,  this  work  is  much 
•operior  to  any  of  Morels  undisputed  productions,  and  in  fact,  deserves  the 
high  praise  which  Uallam  has  bestowed  upon  it.  Still,  I  think  there  is  hardly 
nficseni  ground  for  denying  the  authorship  to  More,  and  I  have  selected  it 
ti  the  best  example  of  original  English  of  that  period. 

*  The  apparently  largo  proportion  of  words  of  Latin  origin  in  this  great 
^eech,  populariy  known  as  the  Reply  to  Hayne,  Is  chiefly  due  to  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  *  Congress,*  *  constitution,*  and  other  technical  terms  of  American 
political  law.  Wherever  it  was  not  necessary  to  employ  these  expressions,  the 
ikTle  is  much  more  Saxon.  Thus,  in  the  eulogy  on  Massachusetts  containing 
■oi«  than  two  hundred  words,  eighty-four  per  cent  are  native,  and  in  the 
pvoratioD,  beginning  *  God  grant,*  &c.,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  are  in  the  pro- 
fOftte  of  eighty  per  cent 
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Irving,  Stout  Gentleman,  Eighty-five  per  cent. 

"       Westminster  Abbey,  Seventy-seven  per  cent 

Macaulay,  Essay  on  Lord  Bacon,  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Channing,  Essay  on  Milton,  Seventy-five  per  cent. 

Cobbett,  on  Indian  Com,  chap.  XL,  Eighty  per  cent. 

Prcscott,  Philip  IL  B.  I.  c.  IX.,  Seventy-seven  per  cent 

Bancroft,  History,  vol.  YII.  Battle  of  Bunker  hill,  Seventy-eight  per  cent 

Bryant,  Death  of  the  Flower,  Ninety-two  per  cent 

^       Thanatopsis,  Eighty-four  per  cent 

Mrs.  Browning,  Cry  of  the  Children,  Ninety-two  per  cent. 

'^  Crowned  and  Buried,  Eighty- three  per  cent 

^  Lost  Bower.  Seventy-seven  percent 

Robert  Browning,  Blougram's  Apology,  Eighty-four  per  cent 
Everett,  Eulogy  on  J.  Q.  Adams,  last  twenty 

pages,  Seventy-six  per  cent 
Ticknor,  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Period  II., 

chap.  I.',  Seventy-three  per  cent 

Tennyson,  The  Lotus  Eaters,  Eighty-seven  per  cent 

'*         In  Memoriam,  first  twenty  poems.  Eighty-nine  per  cent 
Ruskin,  Modem  Painters,  vol.  II.,  Part  III.,  Sec. 

II.,  Chap.  y.    Of  the  Superhuman  Ideal,  Seventy- three  per  cent 

"        Elements  of  Drawing,  first  six  exercises,  Eighty-four  per  cent 

Longfellow,  Miles  Standish,  entire.  Eighty-seven  per  cent 
Martineau,  Endeavors  after  the  Christian  Life,  HI. 

D  iscourse.  Seventy-four  per  cent 

Tlic  most  interesting  result  of  these  companBons,  perliaps 
the  only  one  wbicli  they  can  be  said  to  establish,  is  the  fact, 
that  the  best  writers  of  the  present  day  habitually  employ,  in 
both  poetry  and  prose,  a  larger  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  than  the  best  writers  of  the  last  century.  This  con- 
clusion is  deduced,  not  from  the  numerical  computations  just 
given  alone,  for  in  estimating  the  relative  prominence  of  a 
particular  clement  in  the  vocabulary,  we  must  take  into  view 
the  whole  extent  of  that  vocabularj\  Now,  in  this  latter 
particular,  there  has  been  a  great  change  since  the  time  of 
Johnson,  for  while  the  number  of  Saxon  words  remains  fhe 
same,  there  has  been,  within  a  hundred  years,  a  large  increase 
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in  tenns  of  alien  origin.  Some  older  native  words,  it  is  true, 
have  been  revived,  but  these  are  not  numerous.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  scarcely  a  word  that  Johnson  and  his  contemporaries 
would  have  used  has  become  obsolete,  while  the  necessities 
of  art,  science,  commerce,  and  industry,  have  introduced 
nany  thousands  of  Latin,  French,  and  other  foreign  terms. 
Hence,  with  respect  to  vocabulary,  the  writers  of  this  gen- 
eration are  naturaUy,  and  almost  necessarily,  in  the  position 
in  which  Milton  was  exceptionally  and  artificially.  The 
stock  of  words  they  possess  contains  more  Latin  than  Saxon 
dements ;  the  dialect  in  which  they  accustom  themselves  to 
think  and  write  is,  in  much  the  largest  proportion,  home-bom 
English.  This  recognition  of  the  superior  force  and  fitness 
of  a  Saxon  phraseology,  for  all  purposes  where  it  can  bo  em* 
ployed  at  all,  is  the  most  encouraging  of  existing  indications 
with  respect  to  the  tendencies  of  our  mother-tongue,  as  a 
medium  of  literary  effort. 

Had  words  of  Latin  and  French  etymology  been  propor- 
tionallv  as  numerous  in  the  time  of  Johnson  and  of  Gibbon 
as  they  now  are,  those  authors,  instead  of  employing  twenty- 
eight  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  such  words,  would  scarcely  have 
contented  themselves  witli  less  than  fifty.  And  had  either 
of  them  attempted  the  ajsthetieal  tlieorics  so  eloquently  dis- 
cussed by  Ruskin,  with  the  knowledge  and  the  stock  of 
words  possessed  by  that  masterly  writer,  their  Saxon  would 
have  been  confined  to  particles,  pronouns,  and  auxiliaries,  the 
mere  wheel-work  of  syntactical  movement. 

Johnson  tliought  that  "  if  the  terms  of  natural  knowledge 
were  extracted  from  Bacon ;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation  from  Raleigh ;  and  the  diction  of  common  life  from 
Shakespeare,  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want 
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of  English  words  in  which  they  might  be  expressed.''  At 
present,  the  works  of  Bacon  hardly  furnish  terms  for  the  pre- 
cise emmciation  of  any  one  truth  of  physical  science ;  nor 
wonld  any  English  writer  now  think  it  possible  to  narrate  the 
history  of  a  political  revolntion,  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
modem  government,  or  of  political  economy,  to  detail  the 
events  of  a  campaign  or  a  voyage,  or  to  describe  a  battle,  in 
the  words  of  !Raleigh.  Besides  all  this,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  and  of  material  appliances  and  comforts,  has 
made  the  dialects  of  all  the  sciences  more  or  less  a  part  of  the 
"  diction  of  common  life,"  and  therefore  we  can  no  longer  con- 
verse, even  on  fire-side  topics,  altogether  in  the  language  rf 
Shakespeare.  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  extravagant  to  say  that 
tlie  number  of  authorized  English  words,  the  great  mass  of 
which  is  understood,  if  not  actually  used,  by  all  intelligent 
persons,  is  larger,  by  at  least  one-fifth,  than  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  this  great  accretion  rf 
familiar  vocables  consists  almost  wholly  of  imported  terms. 
Yet  if  we  compare  the  usual  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon 
words  employed  by  good  writers  of  that  epoch  and  of  this 
with  the  whole  vocabularies  known  to  them  respectively,  we 
shall  find  the  relative  prominence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  much 
greater  in  our  own  time ;  for  though  we  know  numerically 
more  foreign  words,  we  actually  use  proportionally  fewer  in 
literary  composition. 

The  relation  between  Milton's  entire  verbal  resources  and 
his  habitual  economy  in  the  use  of  them,  is  most  remarkable. 
Certain  words  of  Latin  etymology,  indeed,  such  as  atV,  anffdy 
foTce^  glory ^  grace^  jitst^  mortal^  move^  nature^  part,  jpeace^ 
&c.,  occur  very  often,  but  most  of  the  foreign  words  em- 
ployed by  him  are  found  but  in  a  single  passage,  whereM 
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the  Saxon  words  are  very  many  times  repeated.  Nor  is  the 
ppedominanee  of  such  to  be  ascribed  to  the  number  of  parti- 
dcB  or  other  smaU  words,  for  of  these  Milton  is  very  sparing ; 
and  if  we  translate  almost  any  period  in  Paradise  Lost  into 
Latin,  we  shall  find  the  difference  between  the  number  of  de- 
terminatiTe  words  in  the  original  and  the  translation  by  no 
means  large.  All  this  is  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of 
Shakespeare,  and  as  illustrating  the  infrequency  of  Latin 
words,  now  common,  in  his  works,  I  may  observe  that  db- 
fupt^  ambifftumSj  arUess^  congratvlate^  improbable^  improper^ 
improve^  impure^  in<;onv€nient^  incredihley  are  all  Sira^ 
Xeyofievat  once  used  words,  with  the  great  dramatist. 

In  comparing  the  linguistic  elements  which  enter  into  the 
dialect  of  literature  as  employed  by  different  writers,  I  think 
the  influence  of  subject  and  purpose  upon  the  choice  of  words 
has  not  been  suflSciently  considered.  We  find  that  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  same  writer  varies  very  much  in  its  etymologi- 
cal ingredients,  according  to  the  matter  he  handles  and  the 
aims  he  proposes  to  himself.  This  appears  very  manifestly 
from  a  comparison  of  the  specimens  selected  for  the  foregoing 
computations  from  tlie  New  Testament  and  from  Milton,  and 
not  less  remarkably  in  those  from  Swift,  Irving,  and  Ruskin. 
The  following  passages  from  Irving,  in  which  the  words  of 
foreign  origin  are  printed  in  italics,  may  serve  as  illustrations. 
From  the  Stout  Gentleman,  in  Bracebridge-IIall : 
"  In  one  comer  was  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  surrounding 
la  island  *  of  muck  ;  there  were  several  half-drowned  fowls 

*  liUnd  hi  oae  of  those  Eoglii»h  words  whore  a  mistaken  etymology  has  led 
to  a  cormpt  orthography.  ItU  may  poAsihly  be  the  French  tie,  anciently 
•pdt  iale,  from  the  Latin  insula,  but  the  fact  that  Robert  of  Gloucester  and 
other  early  Eoglbh  writers  wrote  iU  or  yU^  at  a  time  when  the  only  French  or- 
thograpby  waa  i  •  1  e,  is  a  strong  argument  against  this  derivation.   It  is  more  protH 

0 
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crowded  together  under  a  cart,  among  wliich  was  a  mcMra- 
hle  crestfallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and  spirit  f  his 
drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a  single  feather,  along 
which  the  water  trickled  from  liis  back ;  near  the  cart  was  a 
half-dozing  cow,  chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to 
be  rained  on,  with  wreaths  of  vapour  rising  from  her  reeking 
hide ;  a  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness  of  the  etahUf 
was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of  a  window,  with  the  rain 
dripping  on  it  from  the  eaves ;  an  unhappy  cuTy  chained  to  a 
dog-house  hard  by,  uttered  something  every  now  and  then  be- 
tween a  bark  and  a  yelp ;  a  drab  of  a  kitchen-wench  tram- 
pled backwards  and  forwards  through  the  yard  in  pattens^ 
looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather  itself ;  every  thing,  in  short, 
was  com/artless  and  forlorn,  excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drink- 
ing  ducks,  assembled  like  loon  companions  roimd  a  puddle, 
and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor.^'* 

From  Westminster  Abbey,  in  Tlie  Sketch  Book : 
''  It  was  the  tomh  of  a  crusader  ;  of  one  of  those  military 
enthusiasts,  wlio  so  strangely  mingled  religion  and  romance^ 
and  whose  exploits  fonn  the  coiinectiiig  link  between ySawrf  and 
fiction,  between  the  history  and  the  fairy  tale.  There  is 
something  extremely  picturesque  in  the  toiribs  of  tliese  adven- 
turers, decorated  as  they  are  with  rude  armorial  bearings  and 
Gothic  sculpture.  Tliey  comport  with  the  antiquated  chap- 
els  in  which  they  are  generally  found ;  and  in  considering 
them,  the  imagination  is  apt  to  kindle  with  the  legendary  as* 
sociations,  the  romantic  fiction,  the  chivalrous  pomp  and  pa- 

ably  a  coDtraction  of  ilanJ^  the  Anglo-Saxon  ealand,  ealond,  igland,  and 
the  «  was  inserted  in  both,  because,  when  Saxon  was  forgotten,  the  words  were 
thought  to  have  come  through  the  French  from  the  Latin  insula,  in  which  tbt 
9  is  probablj  radical.  Mr.  Klipstein  refers  the  «  in  island  to  the  genitlTe  in  •  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  e  A  or  i  6,  bnt  this  would  be  an  unusual  form  of  comporitkNii 
and  I  do  not  know  that  e island  occurs  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
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pantry  which  poetry  has  spread  over  the  wars  for  the  sepulr 
ekre  of  Christ:' 

In  the  first  of  these  extracts,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eigfatj-ninc  words,  all  but  twenty-two  are  probably  native, 
the  proportions  being  respectively  eighty-nine  and  eleven  per 
cent ;  in  the  second,  which  consists  of  one  hundred  and  six 
words,  we  find  no  less  than  forty  aliens,  which  is  proportion- 
ally more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  the  first. 

The  most  numerous  additions  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocab- 
nlaiy,  the  most  important  modifications  of  English  syntax, 
ind  consequently  of  the  general  idiom  of  our  speech,  have 
been  mediately  or  immediately  derived  from  the  Latin.  So 
far  as  grammatical  structure  is  concerned,  this  infiuence  com- 
menced in  the  pure  Anglo-Saxon  period,  when  of  course 
proper  English  cannot  be  said  to  have  existed.  The  Angles 
and  the  Saxons  found  upon  the  British  soil  some  traces  of 
the  Koman  conquest,  and  Christianity,  and  with  it  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romish  church,  were  domesticated  in  England 
long  before  either  had  crossed  the  Elbe,  and  before  a  native 
literature  had  been  created  by  the  race  which  gave  to  Britain 
a  new  name  and  a  new  population.  Tlie  Old-Northern  or 
Scandinavian,  and  some  branches  of  the  Qennanic  families, 
on  the  contrary,  had  acquired  a  certain  culture,  and  possessed 
what  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  an  independent  lit- 
erature, befoi-e  their  adoption  of  Christianity.  The  Old-Xorth- 
cm  and  Gennanic  languages  had  accordingly  been  carried 
to  a  higher  degree  of  polish  and  refinement  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  they  both  less  needed,  and  were  less  suscep- 
tible of  receiving,  grammatical  improvement  from  foreign 
Bonrccs.  TVe  consequently  find,  even  in  the  most  ancient 
forms  in  which  the  Angh>-Saxon,  itself  but  a  compromise 
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between  discordant  dialects,*  has  come  down  to  ns,  a  Btmo- 
ture  more  resembling  that  of  the  Komance  languages,  than 
we  meet  in  Old-Northern  or  in  German.  The  arrangement 
of  the  period,  the  whole  syntax,  had  been  evidently  already 
influenced,  and  the  native  inflections  (if,  indeed,  they  ever 
had  been  moulded  into  a  harmonious  system)  diminished  in 
number,  variety,  and  distinctness.  The  tendencies  which 
have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  modem  English  had  been 
already  impressed  upon  the  Anglo-Saxon  before  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  and  the  more  complete  establishment  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical domination  of  Eome  had  introduced  some  Latm 
and  Freuch  words,  and  expelled  from  use  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  native  vocabulary.  It  even  appears  that  the 
Romance  dialect  of  Normandy  had  partially  supplanted  the 
Saxon  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  it 
is  stated  to  have  been  a  good  deal  used  at  that  time  at  eourti 
in  judicial  proceedings,  and  in  the  pulpit-f 

•  See  Lecture  ii. 

f  Able  philologists  kave  denied  that  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ver- 
nacular in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  was,  in  any  consldtr- 
able  degree,  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Norman  invaders,  and  it  is  argued  thai 
the  same  change  would  have  taken  place  without  the  Conquest.  It  is,  I  beliefe^ 
denied  by  none  that  the  language  and  literature  of  England  were  very  powei^ 
fully  affected  by  that  influence  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  those  who  main- 
tain the  theory  in  question,  ask  us  to  believe,  that  though  the  relations  between 
the  immigrant  and  the  indigenous  population  were  still  substantially  the  same, 
yet  the  causes  which  proved  so  energetic  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  had  been 
absolutely  inert  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  suddenly  and  ipon* 
tancously  sprung  into  full  action.  I  do  not  suppose  it  possible  to  distingniali 
between  the  effects  produced  by  ecclesiastical  Latin  and  by  secular  Norman,  bnt 
to  refuse  to  either  of  them  a  share  in  bringing  about  the  change  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  of  Alfred  to  the  English  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  is  to  ascribe  to  the 
Anglican  tongue  an  unsusceptibility  to  external  influences,  which  contratll 
strangely  with  the  history  of  its  subsequent  mutations. 

Price  finds  confirmation  of  this  theory  in  alleged  corresponding  changes  id 
the  Low  German  dialects,  and  Latham  in  those  of  the  Danish  and  Swedish.  Bnl 
the  Low  German,  and  the  Danbh  and  Swedish,  have  been  exposed,  not  indeed 
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Hie  canses  wliich  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  so  large  a 
proportion  of  foreign  words,  and  at  the  same  time  produced 
80  important  modifications  in  the  signification  of  many  terms 
originally  English,  are  veiy  various.  The  most  obvious  of 
these  are  the  early  Christianization  of  the  English  nation,  a 
circumstance  not  always  suflSciently  considered  in  the  study 
of  our  linguistic  history ;  the  Norman  conquest ;  the  Cru- 
sades ;  and  especially  the  mechanical  industry  and  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  the  British  people,  the  former  of  which  has 
compelled  them  to  seek  both  the  material  for  industrial  elabora- 
tion, and  a  vent  for  their  manufactures  in  the  markets  of  the 
whole  earth  ;  the  latter  has  made  them  the  common  carriers 
and  brokers  of  the  world.  With  so  many  points  of  external 
contact,  so  many  conduits  for  the  reception  of  every  species 
of  foreign  influence,  it  would  imply  a  great  power  of  repul- 
sion and  resistance  in  the  English  tongue  if  it  had  not  become 
eminently  composite  in  its  substance  and  in  its  organization. 
In  fact,  it  has  so  completely  adapted  itself  to  the  uses  and 
wants  of  Christian  society,  as  exemplified  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on race  in  the  highest  forms  to  which  associate  life  has  any- 
where  attained,  that  it  well  deserves  to  be  considered  the 

(0  precuely  the  same  cause<t  of  rcTolution  as  the  Aoglo-Saxon,  but  to  somewhat 
tnalogoiu  inflaenccsif  and  in  all  these  cases  the  nature  and  amount  of  change  is, 
Dot  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  almost  exactly  proportioned 
to  the  character  and  amount  of  extraneous  disturbing  force.  The  Latin  has 
operated  more  or  less  on  all  of  them.  The  Icelandic,  isolated  as  it  is,  has  re* 
fluuoed  almost  the  same  for  seven  centuries ;  the  Swedish,  and  the  dialects  of 
secluded  districts  in  Norway,  being  less  exposed  to  foreign  influences  than  the 
Ihnish,  retain  a  rerj  largo  proportion  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Old- 
Northern,  while  the  lang\iage  of  Denmark,  a  country  bordering  upon  Germany, 
and  bound  to  it  by  a  thousand  ties,  has  become  almost  half  Teutonic.  If  then 
ve  are  to  refer  such  changes  to  inherent  tendencies  only,  how  are  we  to  explain 
tbe«e  diTersaties  between  dialects,  which,  even  after  the  birth  of  what  is  dis> 
tfakctively  the  English  language,  were  still  neariy  identical?  See  Sir  K.  Madden't. 
Frelace  to  La}  imon,  p.  1,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.    See  alto  Lecture  XYIL 
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model  speech  of  modem  humanity,  nearly  achiering  in  lan- 
guage the  realization  of  that  great  ideal  which  wise  men  aie 
everywhere  seeking  to  make  the  fdndamental  law  of  politi- 
cal organization,  the  nnion  of  freedom,  stability,  and  progress. 
It  is  a  question  of  much  interest  how  far  the  different 
constituents  of  English  have  influenced  each  other,  or  in 
other  words,  how  far  each  class  of  them  has  impressed  iti 
own  fonnal  characteristics  upon  those  derived  from  a  differ 
cut  source.  Let  us  take  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  the  Latin.  We  shall  find  it  a  general  rule,  that 
where  the  English  word  is  made  up  of  a  Latin  root  with  new 
terminal  syllables,  or  suffixes,  which  modify  the  sigm'ficatian 
of  the  word  or  determine  the  grammatical  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  those  syllables  are  Saxon,  and  the  instances  of  Saxon 
radicals  with  Latin  terminations  are  comparatively  few. 
TVitli  respect  to  prefixes,  however,  which,  with  the  root, 
usually  constitute  compounds,  not  derivatives,  the  case  iB 
otherwise,  and  we  have  generally  employed  Latin  prefixes 
with  Latin  roots,*  seldom  or  never  Latin  prepositions  with 
Saxon  roots.  We  have  indeed  taken  most  of  our  Latin  words 
entire  in  some  derivative  shape,  as  they  were  formed  and 
employed  by  tlie  Latins  themselves,  or  the  French  after  them, 
and  thus  the  two  great  classes  remain  distinct  in  form,  each 
following  its  own  original  law ;  but  neverthless  if  there  is  a 
change,  the  Latin  yields.    The  Saxon  roots  with  Latin  pas- 

*  The  Saxon  inflcparable  privatiTe  un-is  an  exception,  a  majoritj  of  our 
worda  beginning  with  this  prefix  being  of  Romance  origin.  At  present,  we 
incline  to  harmonize  our  etymology  by  substituting  the  Latin  in- for  the  nati?e 
particle,  in  words  of  foreign  extraction.  For  example  incapable  is  now  ei- 
clusively  used  for  the  older  t<ncapable. 

Palsgrave  in  his  list  of  verbs,  p.  650,  gives  us  /  outeept  for  I  escepty  but  I 
have  not  met  with  this  anomalous  compound  elsewhere,  though  ouUakt  for 
except  is  very  common  in  early  English. 
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nre  terminations  are  chiefly  adjectives  like  esLtabte^  hearabley 
readaU^  to  a  few  of  which  custom  has  reconciled  us ;  but 
many  words  of  this  class  employed  by  old  writers,  such  as 
ioaiU,  are  obsolete,  and  the  ear  revolts  at  once  at  a  n^w  ap- 
pUcation  of  this  ending ;  whereas  we  accept,  without  scruple, 
Latin  and  French  roots  with  a  Saxon  termination.*  Ifotionr 
less,  j?atnful,  jpainless,  ^Vyful,  joyless^  and  even  ceaseless, 
aknost  the  only  instance  of  the  use  of  the  privative  ending 
with  a  verbal  root,t  offend  no  Englishman's  sense  of  congru- 
ity ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  extend  the  process,  and  to  say^oy- 
less-nessj  and  the  like.  Foreign  verbs  we  conjugate  according 
to  the  Saxon  weak  form,  but  I  remember  scarcely  an  in- 
stance of  the  application  of  the  strong  conjugation,  with  the 

*  There  ui  a  Saxon  noan,  of  rare  occurrence,  &b a  1,  signifying  Mlity,  to 
which  this  termination  might  be  referred.  Did  we  not  find  in  Icelandic  a  cor- 
resjMDding  root,  abl  or  afl,  which  exists  in  too  many  forms  to  be  otherwise 
than  indigenouSf  I  should  suspect  ubal  to  be  itself  derived  from  the  Latin  ad- 
jective h  a  b  i  1  i  8.  The  historical  evidence  is  in  favor  of  deriving  our  adjectival  end- 
ing in  -^^from  the  Latin  -abilis,  -ibil is,  through  the  French  -able,  -ible. 
In  early  English,  this  termination  had  by  no  means  a  uniformly  passive  force, 
ind  it  formerly  ended  many  words  where  we  have  now  replaced  it  by  -a/  and  -ful, 
Tbu«,  in  Holland's  Pliny,  mcdicina^/e  is  always  used  instead  of  medicino/; 
Fiiber,  in  his  Sermon  had  at  the  Moncth  Minde  of  the  noble  Prynces  Margarete, 
eoontesse  of  Richmonde  and  Darbye,  has  veugea^/tf  for  venge/u/,  and  Hooker 
(Discounse  of  Justification)  lias  po  wcraW^  for  po  wer/'w/.  Similar  forms  often  occur 
in  Shakespeare.  We  still  say  deIecta6/«  for  delight/u/,  but  this  is  going  out  of 
nte.  Impccco^,  however,  maintains  its  ground  among  theologians,  and  com- 
fxnVkhU  is  too  strongly  rooted  to  be  disturbed. 

This  ending  not  unfrequently  made  the  adjective  a  sort  of  gerundial, 
ind  hence  "  it  is  considcra6/f,"  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
generally  meant  **  it  is  to  be  considered."  The  adjective  rdiablty  in  the  sense 
of  worthy  of  confidence^  is  altogether  unidiomatic.  The  termination  in  -ihle  is 
rather  more  uncertain  in  its  force  than  that  in  -ahle.  Milton's  use  of  xmbU  in 
Pandit  Lost,  I.  63,  is  remarkable.  "  Darlincss  visible'*  i.**  not  darknoFS  as  itself 
an  object  of  vision,  a  mere  curtain  of  black  impenetrable  cloud,  but  it  is  a  sable 
§k>om,  through  which,  in  spite  of  its  profound  obscurity,  the  fearful  things  it 
ihrouded  were  supernaturally  **  visible.'^ 

f  Gower  (Pauli's  edition,  II.  211,  214)  uses  haveltts,  but  I  do  not  know  that 
ihii  word  is  found  In  any  later  writer. 
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letter-change,  to  a  Eomance  root.*  "We  compare  foreign  ad- 
jectives after  the  Saxon  fashion,  by  the  addition  of  the  sylla- 
bles 'Cr  and  -eat^  except  that  recently,  in  conformity  to  a  rule 
which  has  no  foundation  in  good  taste  or  in  the  practice  of 
the  best  writers,  we  have,  in  polysyllables,  almost  exclusiTely 
employed  the  comparison  by  raore  and  vfiost.  The  rule  I 
speak  of  probably  originated  in  a  sense  of  incongruity  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  Saxon  form  of  comparison  to  adjectiycB 
borrowed  from  the  French,  and  ending,  as  modified  by  Eng- 
lish orthoepy,  in  -ous.  The  adjectives  with  this  ending  have 
all  two,  perhaps  most  of  them  three,  syllables,  and  thus  a  re- 
pugnance, which  at  first  belonged  only  to  the  termination, 
was  gradually  extended  to  native  words  resembling  the  French 
adjectives  in  the  nimiber  of  their  syllables.  Ascham  writes 
inveniivcst^  Bacon  honorablcst^  and  ancientcr^  Fuller  emSr 
nentest^  eloquenter^  Hooker  Uamedest^  sdUmnesty  famousest^ 
virtumtsesty  with  the  comparative  and  superlative  adverbs 
wiselier,  casilkt^  hardHest^  Sidney  even  repiningest^  Coleridge 
safeUcsty  and  similar  fonns  occur  abundantly  in  Shakespeare. 
In  fact,  the  rule  never  was  adopted  by  thoroughly  English 
authors,  and  is  happily  little  observed  by  the  best  usage  of  the 
present  day. 

To  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  the  Celtic  element,  both  as 
respects  the  grammar  and  the  vocabularj'  of  English,  is  a 
surprising  fact,  and  the  want  of  more  distinct  traces  of  Celtic 
infiuence  in  the  development  of  the  Continental  languages  is 
equally  remarkable. 

*  The  participial  adjective  dittrcntght  from  dUtract  is  a  case  of  thta  lort, 
and  Spenser  (Faerie  Queene,  B.  I.  c.  VI.  St.  48)  has  railt  for  rolUd^  the  preteriU 
of  roll,  but  there  is  some  doubt  whether  roll  is  not  of  ADglo-Saxon,  or  at  leaft 
Gothic  parentage. 
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Of  European  languages,  the  Celtic  alone  has  not  propagated 
or  extended  itself,  and  it  does  Dot  appear  ever  to  have  been 
employed  by  any  but  those  rude  races  to  whom  it  was  abo- 
riginal, as  well  as  vernacular.  Nor  has  it  in  any  important 
degree  modified  the  structure,  or  scarcely  even  the  vocabulary, 
of  the  languages  most  exposed  to  its  action.  Two  thousand 
years  ago,  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  general,  though  it  must  be 
admitted,  uncertain  testimony  of  historical  narrators  and  in- 
quirers, the  British  islands,  France,  a  large  part  of  Switzer- 
laud,  a  considerable  extent  of  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  of 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  of  Northern  Italy,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  an  important  terri- 
tory in  Asia  Minor,  were,  with  the  exception  of  small  mari- 
time colonies  of  Italian,  Greek,  and  Phenician  origin,  inhab- 
ited exclusively  by  Celts.  The  race  is  now  confined  to 
Western  and  South-Westem  England,  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, Ireland,  and  a  narrow  district  in  Western  France.  In 
Wales  alone  did  they  attain  an  elevated  original  and  spon- 
taneous culture,  and  in  their  disappearance  from  their  wide 
domain,  they  have  left  indeed  some  ruined  temples,  some 
popular  superstitions,  as  relics  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  but 
scarcely  a  distinguishable  trace  of  their  influence  in  the  char- 
acter, the  languages,  or  the  institutions  of  the  peoples  which 
have  i^uperseded  them.  Upon  the  Anglo-Caledonian  border, 
the  Sax<»ns  and  the  Celts  were  brought  face  to  face,  and, 
after  centuries  of  alternate  amity  and  liostility,  reduced  at 
length  to  a  common  rule,  and  to  some  extent  amalgamated 
with  each  other.  Yet  the  brief  inroads  and  partial  (»on(j\iests 
of  tlie  Scandinavians  have  modified  the  Scottish  dialect  far 
more  than  the  long  neighborhood  and  close  relations  between 
tlie  Saxons  and  the  Celts. 
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We  may  safely  Bay  that  though  the  primitiyo  language 
of  Britain  has  contributed  to  the  English  a  few  names  of 
places,  and  of  familiar  material  objects,  yet  it  has,  upon  the 
whole,  affected  our  vocabulary  and  our  syntax  far  less  than 
any  other  tongue  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  ever 
been  brought  widely  into  contact.  I  might  go  too  far  in  say- 
ing that  we  have  borrowed  numerically  more  words  from  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  than  from  the  aborigines  of  Britain,  . 
but  it  i^  very  certain  that  the  few  we  have  derived  from  the 
distant  Arabic  are  infinitely  more  closely  connected  with,  and 
influential  upon,  all  the  higher  interests  of  man,  than  the 
somewhat  greater  number  which  we  have  taken  from  the  con- 
tiguous Celtic. 

Tliese  facts  point  to  a  very  radical  diversity,  an  irrecon- 
cilable incongruity,  between  the  Celtic  language  and  the  dia- 
lects of  the  numerous  unrelated  races  that  have  at  one  time 
and  another  reduced  Celtic  tribes  to  subjection.  I  am  not 
ignorant  that  recent  etymologists  have  found  many  resem- 
blances between  Celtic  and  Gothic,  as  well  as  Bomance  rad- 
icals, but  it  is  probable  that  in  many  instances  these  veiy 
words  had  been  imposed  upon  the  Celts  by  foreign  influen- 
ces, and  in  others,  the  English  words  which  have  been  said 
to  be  Celtic,  such  as  crook^  pauy  and  the  like,  can  be  traced 
as  far  back  in  Gothic  as  in  Celtic  dialects.* 


*  I  am  not  here  controTcrting  the  opinions  of  Prichard  and  other  adTOcttaf 
of  the  original  Indo-European  character  of  the  Celtic  languagoft,  but  I  epeak  of 
the  actual  relation?  of  the  Celtic,  the  Gothic  and  the  Romance  tongues,  through 
the  period  during  which  we  can  trace  their  forttmcH  with  historical  eertaintif, 
Tlie  Cehic  dialectflf  at  the  earliest  moment  w}ien  we  can  be  fairly  paid  to  tnoif 
any  thing  of  their  vocabularies,  had  been  long  exposed  to  the  action  of  Gothic 
and  Romance  influences,  and  the  English  langunge  is  a  ca^fc  in  point  to  show 
that  there  ifl  Fcarccly  any  Hmit  to  the  proportion  of  foreign  words  which  a 
tongue  of  inferior  culture  may  incorporate  into  its  stock,  without  loAlng  iti 


.-*j 
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Langoages,  like  the  serfs  of  ancient  times  and  the  middle 
agea,  seem  to  be  glebsB  adscriptitiad,  and  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  mle^  that  in  cases  of  territorial  con- 
qnest,  imless  the  invaders  have  such  a  superiority  of  physical 
power  as  to  be  able  to  extirpate  the  native  race  altogether,  or 
unless  they  possess  a  very  marked  superiority  in  point  of  in- 
tellect and  culture,  in  short,  wherever  the  subjected  nation 
^  even  approximates  to  an  equality  in  material  or  mental  force, 
the  native  dialect  is  adopted  by  the  conquerors,  and  soon  be- 
comes again  the  exclusive  language  of  the  country.  Of  this, 
history  exhibits  numerous  instances,  with  few,  if  any,  con- 
flicting examples,  and  it  is  accordingly  in  the  relative  condi- 
tion and  character  of  the  parties,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
causes  of  the  predominance  of  the  Gothic  and  Romance,  and 
the  disappearance  of  the  Celtic  people  and  languages.  The 
extension  of  the  Latin,  wherever  it  took  root,  was  the  triumph 
of  civilization,  and  of  that  knowledge  which  is  power,  over 
barbarism  of  manners  and  inferiority  of  intellect.  In  Greece, 
where  the  intellectual  conditions  were  reversed,  though  the 
armies  of  Rome  were  victorious,  her  language  never  prevailed, 
while  in  the  lower  Danubian  provinces,  in  Gaul,  in  Spain, 
and  at  last,  after  a  long  struggle,  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  a  con- 
siderable part  of  Southern  Italy,  it  superseded  the  indigenous 
dialectti,  wherever  the  Greek  had  not  anticipated  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  Roman  empire 

ndicAl  ch:kncter.  We  hare  not  only  borrowed  abstract  and  philosophical  terms 
ia  maltitudcfs  but  many  of  our  teiit  words,  our  designations  of  the  most  familiar 
tUnfc*  in  nature,  such  a^  farf^  feature^  joints  color^  aoil^  arc  of  Latin  origin.  It 
it  far  from  improbable  that  very  many  of  the  rerbal  coincidences  l>etwcen  the 
Gehic  and  other  European  languages  may  find  their  explanation  in  the  action  of 
Gke  caujies.  Etymology  has  its  fathion*  and  its  caprices  as  well  as  other 
buan  pursuits,  and  KeUUm  seems  Just  now  to  bo  the  prcrailing  epidemic  in 
thk  department. 
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adopted  the  languages  of  their  new  subjects,  and  Goths,  Yan- 
dais,  Tatars  alike,  once  established  on  what  was  now  Chris- 
tian soil,  were  soon  confounded  in  speech  with  the  conquered 
nation.  Thus  the  Hunno-Bulgarians  exchanged  their  Tatar 
for  a  Slavic  dialect.  The  Avars  and  Slaves  domiciliuted 
in  Greece  became  Hellenized  in  language.  The  North- 
men in  Western  France  adopted  a  Romance  tongue,  and  the 
Teutons  in  France  and  Northern  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Goths . 
in  Spain,  all  conformed  to  the  speech,  no  less  than  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  native  tribes.  True,  they  in  all  cases  more  or 
less  modified  the  newly  acquired  language,  and  dialectic  dif- 
ferences between  the  different  Romance  branches,  otherwise 
inexplicable,  may  in  part  be  accounted  for  by  corresponding 
differences  between  the  tongues  whose  elements  were  thus 
mixed  with  them.  Tims,  modern  Italian  has  a  considerable 
infusion  of  Teutonic  words  and  phrases,  and  there  are  com- 
munities south  of  the  Alpine  chain  whose  vocabulary  is  in 
the  largest  proportion  Teutonic,*  just  as  on  the  other  hand  we 


*  The  Cimbric  districts,  aa  they  arc  called,  consist  of  the  Sette  Comani,  tad 
the  Tredici  Comuni.  The  Scttc  Comuni,  or  Seven  Towns,  occapj  a  territoiy 
thirty  or  forty  miles  square,  bounded  east  and  west  by  the  Brenta  and  the 
Astico  respectively,  north  by  a  chain  of  the  Tyrolese  Alps,  and  aoath  by  a 
low  ridge  which  separates  them  from  the  plain  of  Vicenza.  The  Tredici  Gomimi, 
or  Thirteen  Towns,  are  of  less  than  half  as  great  territorial  extent,  and  He  near 
Verona,  chiefly  in  a  north-eastern  direction.  There  are  also  some  small  CimMo 
communities  in  Friaul.  The  whole  Cimbric  population  is  thirty  or  forty  thou- 
sand souls.  Some  thousands  of  these  now  u.se  Italian  excluslTely,  and  that 
language  is  graduully  superseding  the  Teutonic  among  the  whole  people.  The 
Lord's  prjiyer  in  Cimbric  (Catechism  of  184*2)  is  as  follows: 

"  Cnzar  Vater  vun  me  Iliimmeic,  sai  ga^art  eiir  halgar  name;  kemme  dw 
cur  Hiimniel ;  sai  gatiiant  allcz  baz  ar  belt  jart,  bia  in  Hummel,  a86  af  d*earda; 
ghetiiz  heiite  iinzar  proat  von  altaghe ;  un  lacetiiz  naach  iinzire  Bcholle,  bia  bu 
license  naach  biar  den  da  saint  schullik  iiz;  haltetiiz  gabiitet  von  tentaddn; 
un  h6vetuz  de  iibel.     As6  saiz. 

Sec  Schmeller^s  Cimbrisches  WOrterbuch,  herausgegeben  von 
1855. 
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find  in  Switzerland,  intermixed  with  a  German  population, 
snail  districts  whose  inhabitants,  like  those  of  Wallachia  and 
ICddavia,  still  speak  a  corrupted  modernized  Latin.  In  some 
instances,  the  new  element  does  not  much  affect  the  lexicalic 
character,  but  exhibits  itself  in  the  structure,  the  inflections 
and  the  syntax.  Of  this  the  Spanish  is  an  instance.  Northern 
words  indeed  are  not  numerous,  but  the  syntax  as  well  as  the 
nobility  of  the  land  is  largely  informed  with  the  sangre  azul, 
the  blue  blood,  ot  the  Gothic  invader.  The  entire  peninsular 
speech,  and  especially  the  dialects  of  the  provinces  longest  oc- 
cupied by  the  Moslems,  were  also  much  affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Arabic*  The  Arabs  did  not  adopt  the  language 
oi  Spain,  for  the  reason  that,  though  less  numerous  and 
physically  weaker  than  the  Spaniards,  they  were  morally  and 
intellectually  the  superior  people,  and  they  therefore  imposed 
their  language  on  their  subjects,  and  essentially  modified  the 
speech  of  provinces  never  brought  under  their  jurisdiction, 
though  still  within  the  reach  of  their  influence.  Spanish 
Jews  and  Spanish  Christians  wrote  in  Arabic.  A  Portuguese 
bishop  composed  in  the  language  of  the  Koran  treatises  on 
the  Deity,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  purgatory,  and  eternal 
punishment,  and  Christian  Spaniards  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed the  Arabic  character  in  writing  their  native  tongue. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  Arab 
dominion  in  Sicily,  the  culture  of  that  remarkable  people  was 
10  thoroughly  rooted,  that  under  the  Northern  conquerors 

*  Interesting  obnervations  oo  the  influence  of  the  Gothic  and  Arabic  upon 
tbc  Romance  of  Spain  will  be  found  in  Ticknor's  Spanish  LiteraturOf  vol.  I.  05* 
iDd  Tol.  III.  201,  837,  371,  385.  The  eatimate  of  *  Northern '  words  in  Spanish 
^en  from  a  native  philologist  at  p.  385,  ten  per  cent.,  pecms  to  me  too  brgc, 
bit  the  Gothic  portion  of  the  language  is  so  much  disguised  io  form  as  not 
mdilj  to  be  recognized. 


;  ^ 
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and  the  Hohenstanfen,  Arabic  was  the  langaage  of  com- 
merce, and  even  often  employed  in  public  monmnents.  The 
ordinances  of  the  Korman  princes  of  Sicily  were  as  freqnentlj 
drawn  up  in  Arabic  as  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  in  the  Sicilian 
churches  of  the  Norman  period,  Arabic  inscriptions  appear 
on  the  columns  and  other  parts  of  the  structures.* 

Considering  the  prominent  political  and  commercial  poo- 
tion  of  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  importance  of  her 
literature,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  then  cultivated  in 
England,  it  is  surprising  that  so  few  English  words  can  be 
referred  to  a  Spanish  origin.  Sidney,  and  other  writers  of 
that  day,  who  imitated  the  poetic  forms  of  Spain,  borrowed 
nothing  from  her  vocabulary,  and  even  the  dialect  of  naviga* 
tion  and  commerce  has  adopted  few  Spanish  words  which 
were  not  originally  either  Arabic  or  American.  Cargo  and 
emhargo  are  certainly  Spanish,  trade  and  traffic  probably  so, 
but  these  stand  almost  alone  in  our  vocabulary.  "We  owe,  in 
fact,  more  to  Portuguese  than  to  Spanish  etymology,  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  many  words  now  current  almost  all  over 
Europe,  and  popularly  supposed  to  be  of  African  or  East 
Indian  derivation,  are  really  native  Portuguese.  Hhn^jfetiih' 
ism  or  fcticism^  the  low  idolatry  and  sorcery  of  "Western 
Africa,  now  so  commonly  used  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  aig- 
iiify  the  most  debased  and  superstitious  material  worshipi 
and  generally  thought  to  be  an  African  word,  is  only  the 
Portuguese  feitifo,  sorcery  or  ^vitchcraft,  which  is  proba* 
bly  derived  from  the  Latin  fascinum,  or,  as  some  think, 
from  veneficium;  coco^  the  well-known  name  of  the  nut 
of  a  palm,  and  of  the  tree  that  produces  it,  (usually  speDed 

*  Scrradifaico,  Duomo  di  Monreale,  pp.  24,  41,  78,  84.     See  alto  Witte, 
AlpiniBcbes  u  TranMlpiniBchca,  429. 


t 
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emmeoiidy  cooMj  from  a  confasion  with  caoaOj  a  totally  dif- 
fiorant  y^etable,)*  is  the  Portuguese  word  for  hugbewr^  and, 
aeeording  to  De  Barros,  the  great  historian  of  his  country's 
(mental  conquests,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  nut  from  its 
mde  resemblance  to  a  distorted  himian  face,  or  a  mask  used 
by  nurses  to  frighten  children  ;  f  covr^  the  hemp-like  fibre  of 
the  coco-nut  husk  employed  for  making  cordage,  is  probably 
coiro  or  couro,  the  Portuguese  form  of  the  Latin  co- 
rium,  skin,  rind  or  husk ;  %  polo/oery  a  council  of  African 
chiefs,  is  the  Portuguese  palavra,  word,  talk ;  commodore^ 
derived  by  our  dictionaries  from  the  Spanish  comendador, 
which  is  of  altogether  another  signification,  is  a  corruption 
of  the  Portuguese  capitao  mor,  or  chief-captain,  a  phrase 
precisely  equivalent  in  meaning  to  our  own  term.  Caste^  as 
a  designation  of  social  or  political  rank  or  class,  is  from  casta, 
a  word  of  doubtful  origin,  common  to  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese, but  it  was  borrowed  by  both  England  and  the  North- 
em  Continental  nations  from  the  Portuguese  accounts  of  In- 
dia. Cask  and  cashier  are  more  probably  from  the  Portu- 
guese caxa  than  from  the  French  caissc,  and  even  the 

*  Thifl  (aIm  ortbographj  is  a  comparatively  recent  corruption.  The  Journals 
in  Porchas,  and  indeed  all  the  old  travellers,  spell  the  word  properly,  coco  or 
fomctimes  cocob  or  eocut,  Johnson  strangely  blunders  and  confounds  the  signi- 
fication and  etymology  of  coco  and  cacao^  and  modern  botany  has  dignified  the 
Portuguese  bugbear^  by  latinizing  it  into  cocos,  as  the  generic  name  of  a 
bnneh  of  the  palm  family. 

f  Etfta  caaea  •  •  •  tcm  huma  maneira  aguda,  que  qucr  semelhar  o 
narix  posto  entre  dous  olhos  rcdondos ;  *  «  •  por  raz&o  da  qual  figura 
im  aer  figura,  os  noesos  Ihc  cham&ram  coco^  nomc  imposto  pclas  mulhercs  a 
qoalquer  cousa,  com  que  qucrem  fazcr  mcdo  &s  crian^as,  o  qual  nomo  assi  Ihe 
ficoo,  que  ningucm  Ihe  sabc  outro,  sendo  o  seu  proprio,  como  Ihc  os  Malabares 
ehamam,  Tenga,  e  oa  Canarijs,  Xarle.  De  Barros,  Asia.  Dec.  III.,  Liv.  TIL, 
capi  VII. 

t  I  am  aware  that  De  Barros  and  Castanheda  write  this  word  cairo,  but 
te  paaiages  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  treat  It  as  oriental  are  eqmTOcaL 
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current  Chinese  cashj  the  name  of  a  small  coin,  has  been  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  Portuguese  word.  The  same  lan- 
guage suggests  a  possible  etymology  for  the  obscure  wofd 
dungeon.  The  dungeon,  dongeon,  or  donjon  keep,  (Low 
Latin,  dunjo,  domgio,  domnio,)  was  originally  the 
principal  tower  in  a  feudal  castle.  It  is  called  in  Portugaese 
torre  deomenagem,  tower  of  homage,  because  it  con- 
tained the  reception  room,  in  which  fealty  or  homage  to  the 
lord  was  pledged,  and  this  is  not  improbably  the  source-of 
the  French  word  and  our  own. 

In  all  these  cases,  except  the  last,  which  is  explained  by 
the  resemblance  of  the  Portuguese  omenagem  to  the  feu- 
dal Latin  homagium,  homanagium,  homenagium, 
the  early  monopoly  of  distant  navigation  and  of  the  African 
and  East  Lidian  trade  by  the  Portuguese,  accounts  for  the 
introduction  of  the  words  into  the  vocabulary,  not  of  Eng- 
land only,  but  of  all  Europe ;  and  it  is  through  the  channel 
of  commerce  that  we  have  borrowed  the  phrase  to  run-amwk 
from  the  Malays,  taboo  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  words  now  almost  universal  from  equally  re- 
mote and  obscure  sources.  There  is  a  very  common  word, 
demijohn^  the  name  of  a  large  glass  bottle  covered  with  wick- 
erwork,  which  occurs  in  most  European  languages,  in  nearly 
the  same  form.  Tliis  strange  word  has  been  a  sad  puzzle  to 
etymologists.  It  is  often  written  in  English  with  a  hyphen 
between  the  second  and  third  syllables,  as  if,  notwithstanding 
its  capacity,  it  were  but  the  half  of  a  whole  John.  In 
France,  it  is  made  a  compound,  da  me -Jeanne,  Lady 
Jane,  and  a  French  etymologist  has  fabled  that  it  took  itB 
name  from  its  introduction  into  Europe  by  an  apocryphal 
Lady  Jane,  a  distinguished  dame  of  that  nation.    Eyeiy  one 
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wbo  has  been  in  the  East  will  remember  that  this  portly  ves- 
fld  is  th^;^  called  damagan,  or  damajan,  and  the  name, 
as  well  as  the  thing,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  Christians  by  the  unbelievers.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  demijohn  was  formerly  largely  manufac- 
tured at  Damaghan,  a  town  in  Khorassan,  a  province  of  Per- 
sia, once  famous  for  its  glass  works,  and  hence  the  name. 
Onr  commercial  nomenclature  is  full  of  similar  instances,  and 
the  wide  range  of  modem,  and  especially  English,  traflSc, 
makes  them  simple  enough  ;  but  when  we  find  that  the  Ice- 
landers, in  their  remote  and  isolated  abode,  call  the  elephant 
by  the  same  name  as  the  Arabs,  feel,  we  are  unable  to  ac 
count  for  so  strange  a  coincidence,  until  we  learn  that  in  the 
good  old  times  of  simple  mediaeval  devotion,  the  neophyte 
Northmen  were  wont  to  signalize  their  conversion  from  the 
darkness  of  heathenism,  by  a  Mediterranean  venture,  com- 
bining the  characters  of  a  piratical  cruise  and  a  pious  pil- 
grimage. In  these  expeditions  they  now  and  then  fell  in 
with  an  argosy,*  manned  by  paynim  Arabs,  or  Bluemen^  as 
they  called  them,  or  even  entered  the  harbor  of  a  Moorish 
town  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  or  of  Serkland,  the  land  of 
the  Saracens,  plundered  the  infidels,  if  they  were  able,  and 
trafficked  with  them  if  they  were  not.  Ilence  it  is  that  we 
find  Cufic  coin  in  Scandinavian  barrows,  Arabic  words  in  the 
old  Northern  tongue. 

Tlie  study  of  foreign  literatures,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  words  by  foreign  immigrants,  in  countries  which,  like 


•  ArgoMy  is  generallj  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  appellation  of  the 
■jthic  fhip  Argo  ;   but  it  has  been  suggested,  and  not  without  probabilitj,  that 
the  name  U  a  corruption  of  Ragutan^  the  national  designation  of  the  reitelf 
tBplojed  in  the  commerce  of  the  important  port  of  Ragusa. 
10 
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England  and  America,  are  centres  of  attraction  for  the  whole 
earth,  are  sources  of  accretion  too  familiar  to  require  detailed 
consideration,  but  the  effects  of  the  extension  of  commeroe 
and  industry  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Eveiy 
new  article  of  trade,  every  new  style  of  foreign  goods,  brings 
with  it  either  its  native  designation  or  an  epithet  indicative 
of  the  country  whence  it  is  imported,  and  the  name  vay 
often  remains  in  a  new  application  after  the  particular  arti- 
cle has  disappeared  from  our  market.  Thus  caUoo  was  orig- 
inally applied  to  certain  cotton  goods  imported  from  Calicat| 
in  India.  We  now  use  it  only  of  printed  cottons  of  a  vay 
different  texture,  while  in  England  all  plain  white  cottODB 
are  called  calico.  In  the  Levant,  the  former  superiority  of 
American  cotton  goods  gave  them  a  preference  in  the  maiiceti| 
and  the  hawkers  who  sold  cotton  stuffs,  of  whatever  fabriC| 
in  the  streets,  described  them  as  American  cotton  to  attract 
custom.  Gradually  they  dropped  the  word  cotton,  and  cloths 
of  tliat  material  are  now  called  simply  Ainericans.  When, 
therefore,  an  American  traveller  hears  a  Hebrew  peddler  ciy- 
ing  Americani  at  his  heels  in  the  streets  of  Smyrna  or 
Constantinople,  he  need  not  suppose  that  the  Oriental  is 
taunting  him  with  his  nationality  ;  it  is  only,  in  the  want  of 
a  daily  Times^  or  Trilune^  or  Ilerald^  a  mode  of  advertising 
that  the  colporteur  has  cottons  to  sell. 

Numerous  as  are  the  foreign  words  which  commerce  and 
foreign  art  have  incorporated  into  English,  it  is  probable  that 
tliese  loans  have  been  repaid  by  England  and  America,  in 
the  contributions  we  liave  made  to  other  languages.  A  dis- 
tinguished Southern  gentleman  comforted  unlucky  English 
bond-holders,  in  the  days  of  repudiation,  by  assuring  them 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  wcD 
as  on  the  other,  was  as  much  a  debt-paying  as  a  land-stealing 
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people.  I  need  not  speak  upon  the  question  of  pecnniary 
wnsci^itiousness,  but  in  words^  which  we  can  spare  without 
much  sacrifice,  we  have  been  just  and  even  generous.  Our 
trade  and  our  industry,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  England, 
have  sown  a  broad  crop  of  English  and  American  words  over 
the  fSace  of  the  earth.  A  French  poet  complains  that  Eng- 
land has  compelled  his  coimtrTmen  to  utter  articulations  as 
hard  as  chewing  glass  or  charcoal : 

Le  railway^  le  iunnelf  le  b<dl<ut,  le  tender^ 
Express^  truekt,  et  toaffont^  une  bouche  Fran^aifle 
Semble  broyer  da  verre  ou  micher  de  la  braiae. 

These  words  have  passed  from  England  to  every  Conti- 
nental country,  but  it  is  only  a  restitution  of  borrowed  stock 
with  usury,  for  of  the  seven,  only  halldst,  wagons^  and  the 
last  balf  of  railway^  are  Anglo-Saxon.  The  nomenclature 
of  steam  navigation,  which  has  become  not  less  universal,  is 
more  purely  American.  TVTierever  you  meet  the  steamboat 
your  ear  will  welcome  familiar  sounds.  You  will  hear  French- 
men on  the  Rhone,  Danes  in  the  Belts,  Teutons  on  the  Rhine, 
Magyars  and  Slaves  on  the  Danube,  and  Arabs  on  the  Nile, 
all  alike  shouting,  half-steam^  stop  her^  go  ahead^  and  many 
an  uninstructed  traveller  has  been  agreeably  surprised  at 
finding  such  a  remarkable  resemblance  between  good  mother- 
English  and  heathen  Arabic  or  barbarous  Dutch,  as  these 
homelike  words  so  plainly  indicate. 

Vegetable  nature  has  provided  for  the  dissemination  of 
plants  by  employing  the  movable  winds  and  waters,  and  the 
migratory  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air,  in  the 
transportation  of  their  seeds.  Providence  has  not  less  amply 
lecurcd  the  difi*nsion  and  intermixture  of  words  of  cardinal 
importance  to  the  great  interests  of  man.    Religion,  natural 
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science,  moral  and  intellectual  philosophy  and  diplomacyi 
have  introduced  into  English  thousands  of  words  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  employed  for  the  same  purposes  in  all  the 
languages  in  Christendom.  The  history  and  origin  of  ihese 
are  generally  very  easily  traced,  but  every  generation  gives 
birth  to  a  multitude  of  expressions  whose  date  we  can  fix 
with  approximate  precision,  but  the  etymology  and  sonice 
of  which  is  unknown  at  the  very  period  of  their  introductioD. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  popular  words,  which  ob- 
tain no  place  in  literature,  but  die  with  the  memory  of  the 
occasions  out  of  which  they  grew.  But  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  such  words  become  permanent,  though  often  un- 
graceful, additions  to  our  vocabulary,  and  remain  as  standing 
enigmas  to  the  etymologist.  Of  such,  our  American  caucui 
is  an  example,  and  every  man's  recollection  will  suggest  other 
instances. 

The  French  essayist  Montaigne  gives  us  a  striking  exam- 
ple of  the  strange  accidents  by  which  foreign  words  are  some- 
times introduced.  In  order  the  better  to  familiarize  him  with 
Latin,  the  common  speech  of  the  learned  in  those  days,  he  was 
allowed  in  his  childhood  to  use  no  other  language,  and  not 
only  his  teachers,  but  his  parents,  attendants,  and  even  his 
chambermaid,  were  obliged  to  learn  enough  of  Latin  to  con- 
verse with  him  in  it.  Tlie  people  of  the  neighboring  villages 
adopted  some  of  the  Latin  words  which  they  heard  constantly 
used  in  the  family  of  their  feudal  lord ;  and,  writing  fifty 
years  later,  he  declares  that  these  words  had  become  perma- 
nently incorporated  into  the  dialect  of  the  province.* 

*  Quant  au  rcste  do  ea  maisoii,  c^cstoit  unc  regie  inviolable  que  ny  Inj 
mcsmCf  nj  ma  mere,  ny  valet,  ny  chambriere,  no  parloient  en  ma  compugide 
qu'  autant  de  mots  do  latin  que  chascun  avoit  apprins  pour  iargooner  avec  moy. 
CTest  merveille  du  fniict  que  chascun  y  feit :  mon  pero  ct  ma  mere  j  apprinderent  . 
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de  latin  poor  Pentendre,  et  en  acquirent  k  sniBflance  pour  8*en  serric  k  la 
■leMriti,  eomme  feirent  auMi  lea  anltrea  domestiquea,  qui  eatoientpliiB  attaches 
iwm  aerrioe.  8omme,  nous  latinizasmes  tant,  qu*il  en  regorgea  insques  k 
mm  Tillagea  tout  autour,  oii  11  y  a  encores,  et  ont  prina  pied  par  Tusage,  plusieun 
^pdbtiona  latinea  d^artisans  et  d'ntils.    Montaigne,  Enaia,  lir.  I.  ch.  XXY. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  supposed  to  hare  borrowed  from  a  contemporary 
who  haa  introduced  into  a  recent  Tolume  some  of  the  Portuguese  etymologies 
mentiODed  abore,  together  with  the  example  from  Montaigne,  I  think  it  proper 
to  aay  thai  all  those  etymologies,  with  two  or  three  exceptions  not  material  to 
the  praseot  purpose,  and  the  illustration  from  the  French  essayist,  were  giren 
by  me  in  tills  lecture,  at  its  delivery  in  NoTember,  1858,  and  contained  jn  an 
extraot  printed  in  the  New  York  Century,  in  March,  1859,  for  the  most  part  in 
tha  Ttrj  words  since  employed  by  the  ingenious  and  agreeable  writer  to  whom 
I  refer.  Although  credit  was  not  given,  I  certainly  do  not  imagine  that  there 
WM  any  intentional  appropriation  of  matter  collected  by  me,  and  I  state  the 
fret  only  to  defend  myself  against  a  possible  charge,  of  which  I  rery  cheerfully 
aeqait  the  author  in  question. 


LECTURE    VII. 

SOUBCES  AND  COMPOSITION  OF  ENGLISH. 

n. 

The  English  language,  though  by  no  means  wanting  in 
philological  individuality  and  grammatical  unity,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  very  heterogeneous  in  its  vocabulary.  Its  harmony 
and  coherence  of  structure  are  due  to  the  organic  vitalilj 
of  its  cardinal  and  fundamental  clement,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tongue,  which  possesses  not  only  an  uncommon  receptivity 
witli  reference  to  the  admission  of  foreign  ingredients,  but  an 
equally  remarkable  power  of  assimilating  strange  constitn- 
ents,  naturalizing  them  as  we  say  in  America,  and  converting 
them  from  alien,  if  not  hostile,  forces,  into  obedient  and  use- 
ful denizens.  Tlicre  is  found  elsewhere,  and  especially  in  ihe 
languages  of  those  Oriental  families  upon  whom  the  Arabs 
have  imposed  tlieir  religion,  and  with  it  their  thcolo^cal  dia- 
lect and  their  law,  a  great  readiness  to  admit  foreign  words  and 
foreign  phrases,  without  moulding  these  linguistic  acquisitions 
into  any  idiomatic  conformity  with  the  principles  of  tlieir 
own  structure.  Arabic  words  are  received  into  Persian  and 
Turkish  with  all  their  anomalous  inflections,  and  whole 
phrases  borrowed,  without  any  change  of  form  or  terminar 
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tkm,  to  0uit  them  to  the  genius  and  the  syntax  of  the  speech 
fliat  adopts  them.  Persons  familiar  with  the  literature  of 
Germany  and  of  Scandinavia  will  remember  that  in  the  sey- 
enteenth  century  the  languages  of  those  countries  exhibited, 
in  a  marked  degree,  a  similar  tendency  with  respect  to  Latin 
technical  phrases  and  combinations,  and  many  of  our  old 
English  writers  indulge  largely  in  the  same  practice.  The 
porigm,  which  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia,  has  expelled  from  their  respective  literatures  not 
cmly  foreign  complex  phrases,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
all  words  of  extraneous  etymology.  In  English,  we  have  no 
means  of  supplying  the  place  of  such  expressions,  and  the 
enentially  mixed  character  of  the  speech  renders  them  less 
repugnant  to  our  taste  than  they  are  in  languages  which  are 
80  constituted  as  to  be  able  to  do  without  them.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  foreign  mercenaries  were  first  employed 
in  the  nomenclatures  of  the  learned  professions,  and  many 
are  still  confined  to  them.  Others  have  passed  from  the  bar, 
the  pulpit,  and  tlie  academic  hall  into  the  language  of  com- 
mon life,  and  are,  though  with  a  certain  hesitation,  often  used 
by  the  most  unschooled  persons.  The  lawyer  speaks  of  the 
rule  caveat  emptor,  denies  the  authority  of  an  obiter 
dictum,  contends  that  the  onus  probandi  lies  on  the 
other  side,  disputes  how  far  words  spoken  are  a  part  of  the 
res  gestse,  and  mentions  an  undecided  question  as  being 
Btill  sub  judice.  These,  with  many  more  of  the  like  sort, 
remain  the  exclusive  property  of  that  much  suffering  profes- 
ibn,  which  is  condenmed 

to  drudge  for  tho  dregs  of  men, 
And  scrawl  strange  words  with  a  barbarous  pen, 

while  others  have  become  parcel  of  the  heritage  of  the  lay 
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ffenUy  as  lawyers  call  the  non-professional  world.  The 
lects  of  logic,  of  criticism,  and  of  parliamentary  law,  have 
also  contributed  largely  to  scatter  through  our  speech  these 
incongruous  expressions,  the  currency  of  which  amounts  to  a 
confession,  that  our  own  language  is  too  poor  to  fumifih  a 
dress  for  many  ideas  which  we  have  borrowed  from  alien 
sources.  People  who  know  small  Latin  make  deductions  k 
priori,  a  posteriori,  and  a  fortiori,  use  argumentB 
ad  hominem,  and  denounce  the  conclusions  of  their  op- 
ponents as  n  o  n  -  s  e  q  u  i  t  u  r  s ;  college  graduates  make  affec- 
tionate mention  of  their  alu>a-mater;  critics  quote  ve^ 
batim  et  literatim,  and  note  a  casual  error  of  speech 
a  lapsus  linguoe;  in  all  deliberative  bodies  resolutions 
adopted,  nemine  contradicente,  and  when  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting  is  terminated,  the  assembly  is  adjounied 
sine  die ;  protectionists  and  free-traders  dispute  about  ad- 
valorem  duties;  politicians  hold  offices  ad  interim, 
durante  bene  placito,  or  pro  tempore;  alltheworld 
says  et  cetera;  and  vice  versa,  though  with  a  pronun- 
ciation of  the  V  which  comes  unfortunately  near  a  Wj  has 
even  entered  into  the  vulgar  Cockney  dialect.  Many  Greek 
and  Latin  nouns  arc  emj)loyed  in  English  with  their  original 
plurals.  Tlien  we  ^mte  phenomena  not  'phcnomenoni f 
memoranda  perhaps  more  frequently  than  mcmorandumt/ 
terminz  of  a  railroad  not  terminw^*^?*,  and  some  very  classical 
and  critical  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  omnibi  for  om- 
nibus5^/?.  But  all  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  the  fre- 
quent use  of  foreign  foniis  and  phrases  is  contrary  to  the 
genius  of  every  cultivated  language,  as  well  as  to  the  general 
rules  of  idiomatic  propriety  and  good  taste.* 

*  Ignis  fatuus,  now  very  common,  does  not  appear  tohaTe  been  cunvnl 
in  Fuller's  time,  for  in  hla  comment  on  Ruth,  p.  88,  lie  aseB  meteor  ^  foolitk  /Gn^ 
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In  inflected  langoages,  declinable  words,  including  all 
duwe  which  embody  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  period, 
usnally  have  endings  which  not  only  determine  their  gram- 
matical class  and  category,  but  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
language  to  which  they  belong.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  a 
Oreek  or  Latin  article,  noun  or  adjective,  the  terminal  sylla- 
bles alone  generally  tell  us  the  number,  case  and  gender  of 
the  word ;  in  a  verb,  the  niftnber,  mood,  tense  and  voice ; 
and  in  all  these  parts  of  speech,  they  further  inform  us  that 
the  radical  which  they  qualify  is  Greek  and  not  Latin,  or  the 
eontrary.  In  English,  on  the  ^ther  hand,  we  have  very  few 
endings  which  are  indicative  of  the  class  of  the  word,  of  its 
grammatical  relations,  or  of  the  etymological  source  from 
which  it  is  derived.  For  this  reason,  and  because  also  our 
few  specific  terminations  arc  in  many  cases  applied  to  foreign 
roots,  we  can  never  confidently  pronounce  upon  the  nation- 
ality of  English  vocables,  by  the  terminal  syllables  alone.  A 
similar  uncertainty,  though  in  a  somewhat  smaller  degree, 
prevails  with  respect  to  prefixes  and  other  initial  syllables, 
and  therefore,  especially  since  the  assimilation  of  the  Eng- 
lish orthography  to  that  of  the  Continental  languages,  it  is 
impossible  to  lay  dowTi  precise  rules  for  determining,  by  the 
form  of  a  word,  whether  it  is  of  domestic  or  of  alien  origin. 
But  it  is,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  desiratle  to  be  able  to  refer 
the  several   constituents  of  our  language  to  their  proper 

bttcad,  and  Hanrell  applies  the  same  phrase  to  the  glow-worm.  Wc  can  hardlj 
be  said  to  have  had  a  puristic  period  or  school  in  English,  but  individual 
writers  have  occasionally  manifested  such  a  tendency.  Hulcastcr,  for  example, 
ii  sparing  of  words  of  Greek  origin,  and  prefers  the  more  familiar  Latin, 
■onetimes  substituting  for  the  Greek  new-coined  terms  from  Latin  root.t,  in  the 
wast  of  flexible  Saxon  primitives.  But  these  ho  conforms  to  tho  Englitih  rules 
of  derivation,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  enfranchises  them.  Thus  ho  uses  sheerer  for 
and  wiiier  for  hyphen.    See  Lecture  XXViL 
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Bonrces,  and,  in  spite  of  tlie  uncertainty  of  any  one  criterion, 
we  may,  by  the  lise  of  several,  including  not  the  form  only, 
but  the  grammatical  class  of  the  word,  and  its  general  sig- 
nification, form  a  probable  judgment  as  to  its  nationatitji 
even  without  a  technical  knowledge  of  etymology. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  criterion  with  respect  to  the 
origin  of  English  words,  is  found  in  the  grammatical  citm 
to  wliich  they  belong.  Interjections  are  so  much  alike 
throughout  the  world,  that  none  of  the  few  we  possess  can 
be  said  to  be  exclusively  characteristic  of  English,  but  most 
of  our  true  interjections  are  doubtless  of  native  growth.  The 
articles,  pronouns,  conjimctions,  prepositions,  auxiliary  verbs; 
the  numerals  *  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on  up  to  millJAii, 
exclusive ;  the  ordinals  to  the  millionth  exclusive ;  all  these 
are  Anglo-Saxon,  except  the  ordinal  second,  which  we  have 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  through  the  French.  The  simple 
life  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  gave  them  little  occasion  for  nnnh 
bers  beyond  thousands,  and  modem  astronomy,  by  Trmlring 
us  familiar  with  celestial  distances,  first  taught  us  the  went 
of  greater  numerical  exi)ressions.  The  singular  exception  of 
second  among  the  ordinals  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  neither  in 
Anglo-Saxon  nor  the  cognate  Icelandic,  was  there  any 
specific  ordinal  corresponding  to  the  numeral  two,  the  plaee 
of  such  an  one  l^eirig  supplied  in  both  by  otherj  and  they 
QomiiQA  first,  other,  third,  &c.t 

*  RaBk  ranks  the  numerals  with  tlie  pronouns,  and  some  other  gnumnft- 
rians  incline  to  make  them  a  class  by  themselves. 

f  The  want  of  etymological  relationship  between  the  numerals  and  the 
ordinals  is  by  no  means  exclusively  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  languages.  Ai 
the  English  ^r«<  is  not  derived  from  one^  and  second  is  foreign  altogether,  so  tbe 
Latin  primus  and  secundus  are  in  no  way  connected  with  unus  and  dao^ 
nor  is  the  Greek  wpwros  a  derivative  of  us.  Flr»ty  primus,  and  wparros  are  rs- 
spoctively  formed  from  prepositions  or  adverbs  meaning  6</orf,  so  thatjCri<i| 
foremost  f  and  we  ^ndforcmest  for  first  in  Mandcville  and  other  old  writen. 
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Having  thus  assigned  ezcluBiyelj  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  one- 
Iiilf  the  parts  of  speech,  we  have  only  the  substantiyes,  ad- 
jeetives,  verbs  and  adverbs  to  deal  with. 

With  respect  to  the  signification  of  words,  as  a  cine  to  the 
Ungnistic  sonrce  from  which  thej  are  derived,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  in  general,  the  familiar  names  of  the  mem- 
bers and  organs  of  the  body  and  their  functions,  the  words 
indicative  of  the  common  duties,  cares,  labors,  and  passions 
of  roral  and  domestic  life,  in  short,  of  all  those  primary  ob- 
jects, arts  and  sentiments,  with  which  we  become  acquainted^ 
not  through  books,  but  by  the  daily  round  of  human  expe- 
rience, are  Saxon.  In  examining  the  vocabulary  more  in 
detail  hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again  to  this 
point,  and  I  will  only  mention  here  one  remarkable  peculiar- 
ity with  respect  to  English  words  denoting  the  degrees  of 
fSunQy  relationship.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  its  appropriate 
names  for  the  direct  as  well  as  collateral  relatives,  in  both 
the  ascending  and  the  descending  line,  though,  as  in  aU  dia- 
lects belonging  to  rude  and  patriarchal  life,  where  the  family 
is  kept  together  for  generations,  the  designations  of  all  but  the 
nearest  relations  of  aflinity  and  consanguinity  were  vaguely 
employed.*  Now,  in  the  transition  from  the  simple  manners 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  more  civilized  and  artificial  insti- 
tutions and  language  of  their  English  successors  and  repre- 

The  Anglo-Saxon  forms  of  this  word  obyioiulj  point  to  this  etjmologj. 
Fwihf^  is  found  for  Jirst  in  Lord  Herbert's  Life,  but  this  is  perhaps  a  typo- 
graphical error.  The  Latin  secundus  is  clearly  allied  to  the  root  of  s e q u o r , 
IfoUov,  and  secundus  \b following, 

*  Tbu.4  in  the  Armenian  provinces  of  Turkey,  where  the  patriarchal  gjstem 
Kin  subsists  in  full  vigor,  and  all  the  descendants  remain  in  the  family  of  the 
tDcettor  as  long  as  he  lives,  the  younger  members,  of  the  same  degree,  are 
koown  to  each  other  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cousins  are  not  regarded  as 
rcBioter  relatives  than  children  of  the  same  parents. — Seo^HaxthausoD,  Tram- 
etocatieo 
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scntatives,  we  liavc  retained  the  primitive  names  for  those 
relatives  who,  in  advanced  stages  of  society,  nsnally  compose 
one  household  and  gather  around  one  fireside ;  but  we  have 
rejected  the  native  appellations  for  all  those  who  presumably 
dwell  under  another  roof-tree,  and,  regarding  them  as,  com- 
paratively, strangers,  have  bestowed  upon  them  foreign 
names.  Father,  mother,  husband,  %vife,  bridegroom,  bridci 
son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  step-father  and  mother,  step- 
son and  daughter,  are  all  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  while  grand- 
father and  grand-mother,  grand-son  and  grand-daughter,  are 
half  Komance,  uncle,  aunt,  nephew,  niece  and  cousin,  alto- 
gether so. 

Tlie  next  comprehensive  rule  is  that  monosyllables,  of 
whatever  class,  and  words  compoimdcd  or  derived  from  mon- 
osyllables which  exist  iudependently  in  English,  are  Anglo- 
Saxon.  To  this  general  statement  there  are  many  exceptions, 
but  these  will  in  most  cases  be  recognized  by  the  aid  of  roles, 
derived  from  the  character  of  the  initial  and  permanent  final 
letters. 

As  respects  initial  radical  letters,  not  prefixes,  it  wiH  be 
found  that  the  followmg  generally  indicate  an  Anglo-Saxon 
origin ;  hi  and  &;•,*  r7r,t  gl  and  gr^  Jcj  and  especially  kn^ 
and  sh.  Words  beginning  ^vith  ca  are  almost  uniformly  An- 
glo-Saxon. I  remember  no  exceptions  but  eaffcVj  eaghj  and 
their  derivatives,  and  in  fact,  the  same  combination  or  that 
of  oa^  as  in  oal',  occurring  in  any  part  of  a  word,  usually  in- 


*  The  principal  exceptions  to  tliis  rule  are  blame,  blanch,  blank,  blafipheme, 
blemish,  blench ;  brace,  several  scientific  compounds  and  dcrivatiTefl  IVom  the 
Greek  $paxtvr,  brunch,  brief  and  other  derivatives  from  the  Latin  breTii^ 
brick,  brilliant,  and  few  other  doubtful  or  less  important  words. 

f  Except  drape,*dres8,  and  some  others. 


mi 
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a  Saxon  root,  as  does  also  the  semi-vowel  w.    7%  is 
found  onlj  in  words  originally  Saxon  or  Greek. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  great  frequency  of  Latin  words 
compounded  with  prepositions  make  it  probable :  That  if  the 
first  letter  be  the  vowel  a,  the  word  is  Latin  with  the  prefix 
»b,  ad  or  ante;  if^  followed  by  a  consonant,  Latin  with 
the  preposition  e  or  ex ;  if  cOy  Latin  with  the  prefix  con  or 
cum ;  if  ^,  Latin  with  the  prefix  de ;  if  i,  Latin  with  in ; 
if  Oy  followed  by  a  consonant,  Latin  with  the  prefix  ob  ;  if 
|>,  Latin  with  the  prefix  per,  prse,  pr»ter,  or  pro;  if 
iUj  Latin  with  the  prefix  sub  or  super;  if  r,  Latin  with 
the  prefix  re. 

The  diphthong  cp,  though  employed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  is 
no  longer  found  in  native  English  words,  and  its  occurrence 
in  any  syllable  now  marks  a  Latin  or  Greek  origin ;  euK,  oi 
and  ou  are  almost  confined  to  words  of  modem  French  fonna- 
tion,  though  -aid  and  -oidal  terminate  many  words  derived 
fix)m  the  Greek,  and  they  are  also  used  as  endings  expressive 
rf  likeness  in  connection  with  roots  belonging  to  other  lan- 
guages. 

A  Greek  etymology  is  indicated  by  the  initials  eu  and 
SQfmetimes  en;  as  also  by  a?,  the  prefixes  ape>,  para^  andjpm, 
and  sometimes  ^r^y  and  by  the  initial  combinations  chr  and 
fA;  hj  ph  and  th  occurring  anywhere  in  a  word,  and  in 
verbs,  by  the  ending  -hc^  though  this  is  sometimes  used  with 
Romance  roots,  as  \n  fraternize. 

Tlic  Anglo-Saxon  had  several  distinct  terminations  for 
adjectives,  and  faint  traces  of  most  of  them  may  still  be  de- 
tected ;  but  those  most  readily  recognizable  are  -y,  as  in 
wiWy,  cloudy  ;  -dsh  and  -some^  as  in  whitish^  gamesome ;  -ful^ 
u fearful ;  and  -Usa^  as  in  loveless.  Of  these,  all  but  the  last 
two  are  chiefly  confined  to  Saxon  roots,  while  fvl  and  -less 
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are  applied  indiscrimiiiately  to  radicals  from  all  BonieeB^  as 
'painful^  joyleaa.* 

One  of  the  most  familiar  English  endings  of  nomis  is  -er^ 
indicative  of  the  agent,  but  it  is  now  so  completely  confoimded 
with  the  Latin  -or,  and  the  French  -enr,  represented  in 
onr  orthography  by  or  and  our^  that  it  has  lost  its  valne  as  a 
characteristic.  The  nominal  endings  -dom,  and  -hood^  and  the 
diminutive  -ling,  pretty  certainly  indicate  that  the  word  is 
pure  English,  while  -ness  and  -ahip^  both  Anglo-Saxon  end- 
ings, are  freely  applied  to  French  and  Latin  primitives. 

The  Saxon  infinitive  verbs  ended  in  -an,  but  since  W6 
have  dropped  this  characteristic,  we  have  no  verbal  endings, 
except  that  in  -dze^  used  in  both  Greek  and  French  verbs,  and 
the  terminations  of  the  tenses  and  participles,  which  are  qh 
plied  indiscriminately  to  all  verbs,  without  regard  to  etymol- 
ogy. If,  however,  a  verb  is  declined  with  what  is  called  tha 
strong  conjugation,  or  by  a  change  of  vowel,  as  present 
hredky  past  hroke^  it  is  almost  certainly  Anglo-Saxon. 

The  French  or  Latin  endings  -om  for  adjectives,  -€«i  as 
the  sign  of  the  feminine  noun,  -orient  expressive  of  state  op 
condition,  -a7ice^  -^y,  -oriy  and  -ude^  are  in  most  cases  employed 
only  with  Eomancc  roots ;  and  though  convenience  and  habit 
have  reconciled  us  to  endearment^  a  Saxon  radical  with  a 
Komanco  prefix  and  termination,  we  reluctantly  accept  new 
heterogeneous  combinations  of  this  sort.  Enlightenment^  a 
word  of  like  fonnation,  though  very  much  wanted,  has  long 
knocked  at  our  door,  without  being  yet  fairly  admitted  to 
the  native  circle. 


*  The  adverbial  ending  -ly  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  Saxon  and  fordga 
roots,  though  its  use  has  been  much  restricted  in  more  modem  English.  In  the 
prologue  to  an  old  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  (Wjcliffite  Tersions,  L  p.  87  On) 
we  find  Ebruelif  Greehly^  Latytdy^  corresponding  to  the  Lfttln  Hebraic  If 
Greed,  Lati  nd,  in  Hebrew,  in  Greek,  and  in  Latto. 
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Most  of  theoe  rules  have  their  exceptions,  and  thej  do  not 
exhaust  the  list  of  etymological  characteristics,  but  I  believe 
they  embrace  the  principles  of  most  frequent  and  general 
q>plication,  and  they  will  be  found  su£Scient  to  determine  the 
origin  of  a  great  majority  of  the  words  of  our  vocabulary. 

With  the  exception  of  Greek,  as  the  source  of  most 
of  the  newly  framed  nomenclature  of  science,  the  Latin  and 
the  French  are  the  only  languages  which  have  contributed 
any  large  masses  of  words  to  our  general  stock,  though  par- 
ticular imported  arts  and  processes  have  brought  with  them 
technical  terms  belonging  to  other  tongues. 

It  is  often  impossible  to  determine  from  internal  evidence, 
from  the  form,  alone,  of  a  word  of  original  Latin  etymology, 
whether  we  derived  it  directly  from  its  primitive  source,  or 
have  taken  it  at  second-hand  from  tlie  French.  But  I  think 
that  in  most  of  these  doubtful  cases,  the  balance  of  probabil- 
ity is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  French,  as  the  immediate  par- 
ent ;  and  this  I  argue  from  the  fact,  that  though  the  influence 
of  the  Latin  had  modified  the  Saxon  syntax,  it  had  not,  to 
the  same  extent,  corrupted  the  general  vocabulary  of  the 
people,  until  the  Norman  Conquest  made  French  the  official 
language  of  the  government  and  the  fashionable  dialect  of 
the  nobility.  Most  old  words  of  this  class  make  their  first 
appearance  in  translations  from  the  French,  as  for  instance 
in  Chaucer's  versions.  Nor  is  the  strict  conformity  of  a 
word  to  the  Latin  orthography  by  any  means  a  proof  that 
it  was  first  borrowed  from  the  Latin  ;  for  when  classical  lit- 
erature became  a  familiar  study  in  England,  as  it  did  soon 
after  tlie  invention  of  printing,  very  many  words  which  had 
been  introduced  from  France,  and  long  used  with  the  French 
orthography,  were  reformed  in  their  spelling,  so  as  to  bring 
them  nearer  to  their  primitive  etymology,  and  then  a  new 
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pronunciation  was  often  adopted,  more  accordant  to  the  new 
ortliograpby.  These  changes  both  in  form  and  orthoepy  are 
of  much  philological  interest,  but  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
examine  them  more  fully  hereafter,  I  will  here  content  my- 
self with  a  single  instance.  Suhject  was  originally  written 
mbgettc  or  s^tgette  without  the  c,  and  of  course  pronounced 
without  it,  as  in  French.  When  it  was  recognized  as  a 
Latin  word,  the  c  was  restored,  and  the  pronunciation 
changed  accordingly. 

Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  embodies  the  formative  principle,  and 
is,  in  the  strongest  possible  sense,  the  organic  mother  of  the 
English  language.  I  repeat,  in  the  strongest  sense,  because 
although  we  have  admitted  a  great  number  of  foreign  words, 
so  great,  in  fact,  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  two  parallel 
vocabularies,  and  to  have  created  a  language  within  a  lan- 
guage, yet,  after  all,  in  the  essential  characters  of  speedi, 
there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between  our  modem  dialect  and 
Saxon,  than  between  Italian  and  Latin,  although  there  are 
few  Italian  words  not  derived  from  the  Latin.  Indeed,  this 
double  form  of  our  language,  witli  respect  to  what  are  called 
lexicalta,  or  mere  etymology,  is  a  fact  altogether  unique  in 
European  philology.  We  possess  a  garment  which,  remain- 
ing always  the  same  in  form,  may  yet  be  worn  either  side 
out,  throwing  up  now  the  waq>  and  now  the  woof,  and  pre- 
senting almost  a  complete  diversity  of  colors  as  well  as  of 
tissue,  and  we  have  the  rare  facility  of  so  modifying  our 
complexion,  as  to  be  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  exclusive  cousin- 
ship  with  either  the  Gothic  or  the  Komance  families,  and  yet 
sail  the  whole  time  under  the  Saxon  flag.  It  is  tnie  that  while 
we  can  readily  frame  a  sentence  wholly  in  Anglo-Saxon,  we 
cannot  easily  do  the  same  with  words  entirely  Latin,  because 
the  determinative  particles  and  auxiliaries,  the  bolts,  pins  and 
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hinges  of  the  Btractare,  must  be  Saxon.  In  borrowing  Latin 
words,  we  brought  with  them  neither  their  inflections  nor 
their  particles,  and,  therefore,  though  we  may  make  them  the 
ashlar  of  the  period,  jet  both  the  mortar  and  the  bond  are 
always  Engh'sh. 

The  following  extract  from  Macaulay's  article  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review,  on  Croker's  Boswell,  well  illustrates  the  dif- 
ference between  a  Saxon  English  and  a  Latinized  diction : 

**  Johnson's  oonversation  appears  to  have  heen  quite  equal  to  his  writ- 
ings in  matter,  and  far  superior  to  them  in  manner.  When  he  talked,  he 
dothed  his  wit  and  his  sense  in  forcible  and  natural  expressions.  As 
•oon  as  ho  took  his  pen  in  his  hand  to  write  for  the  public,  his  style 
became  systematically  vicious.  All  his  books  are  written  in  a  learned 
language — in  a  language  which  nobody  hears  from  his  mother  or  his 
Burse — in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  quarrels,  or  drives  bargains, 
or  makes  love — in  a  language  in  which  nobody  ever  thinks.  It  is  clear 
that  Johnson  himself  did  not  think  in  the  dialect  in  which  he  wrote.  The 
expressions  which  came  first  to  his  tongue  were  simple,  energetic,  and 
pkrturesque.  When  he  wrote  for  publication,  he  did  his  sentences  out  of 
English  into  Johnsonese.  His  letters  from  the  Hebrides  to  Mrs.  Thrale 
are  the  original  of  that  work,  of  which  the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  is  the 
trui«Iation^  and  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  two  versions.  *  When  we 
vere  taken  up  stairs/  says  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  '  a  dirty  fellow  bounced 
OQtof  the  bed  on  which  one  of  us  was  to  lie.'  This  incident  is  recorded  in 
the  Journey  as  follows  :  ^  Out  of  one  of  the  beds  on  which  we  were  to 
repose,  started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the 
forge.'  Sometimes  Johnson  translated  aloud.  *  The  Rehearsal,'  he  said,  very 
unjustly,  *has  not  wit  enough  to  keep  it  sweet ;'  then,  after  a  pause,  *  It  has 
not  vitality  enough  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction." 

In  the  first  of  the  two  periods  just  quoted,  tlie  style  is 
characterized  as  unidiomatic,  quite  as  much  by  the  suspcn- 
aon  of  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  the  complicated  inver- 
sion, "  Out  of  one  of  tlie  beds,  started  up,  at  our  entrance,  a 
man,'^  as  by  the  selection  of  tlie  words  which  compose  it. 

Many  languages  are  so  copious  and  so  flexible,  that  the 

same  thing,  or  nearly  the  same  thing,  may  be  said  in  several 
11 
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different  forms,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  where  the  range  of 
expression  is  so  great  as  in  English.  Take,  for  example,  two 
or  three  good  English  translations  of  a  foreign  author,  and 
you  will  generally  find  them^  though  perhaps  equally  true  to 
the  original,  yet  very  widely  different  from  each  other,  both 
in  vocabulary  and  in  structure  of  period.  This  may  happen 
in  different  ways.  One  translator  may  choose  his  words 
from  the  Saxon,  the  other  from  the  Latin  stock,  or  they  may 
incorporate  into  their  respective  styles  the  two  elements  in 
equal  proportions,  but  differ  in  their  selection  of  synony- 
mous expressions ;  or  again,  they  may  prefer,  the  one  a  stmo- 
ture  of  period  formed  more  upon  classical,  the  other  more 
uj)on  indigenous  models. 

In  spite  of  the  necessity  of  frequently  introducing  de- 
terminatives in  languages  with  few  inflections,  it  will  in  gen- 
eral be  found  that  a  given  period,  framed  wholly  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  will  contain  as  few  words,  perhaps  even  fewer,  than 
the  same  thought  expressed  in  the  Komance  dialect  of  Eng- 
lish. Tlie  reason  of  this  is  that  the  unpleasant  effect  of  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  particles  has  obliged  us  to  invent  forma 
of  expression  in  which  such  members,  though  granmiatically 
required  to  complete  the  period,  are  dispensed  with,  and  we 
use  those  forms  with  less  repugnance  in  Saxon  combinations 
where  they  were  first  enii)loyed,  than  in  Latin  ones,  which 
are  of  later  introduction  and  less  familiar  structure.  Tlins 
we  say,  '  Tlie  man  I  bought  tlie  house  of,' '  the  man  wo  were 
talking  of,'  and  we  may,  witli  equal  grammatical  propriety, 
say,  '  the  gentleman  I  purchased  the  house  of,'  *  the  person 
we  were  conversing  of; '  but  we  should  be  much  more  likely 
to  employ  a  more  formal  syntax, '  the  gentleman  of  whom 
I  purchased  the  house,' '  the  person  of  whom  we  were  eon- 
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^erBing.'  Again,  one  would  Bay,  ^  I  told  him  I  had  called  on 
General  Taylor,'  omitting  the  conjunction  thaty  before  the 
second  member  of  the  period ;  but  if  we  employed  Homance 
words,  we  should  more  probably  retain  the  conjunction,  as, 
*  I  informed  him  tJuU  I  had  paid  my  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent.' Although,  then,  the  Anglo-Saxon  so  far  controls  all 
other  dements,  that  we  may  granmiatically  employ  foreign 
words  in  the  same  way  as  native  ones,  yet  a  half-unconscious 
sense  of  linguistic  congruity  usually  suggests  a  more  formal 
structure  of  the  period,  when  it  is  composed  chiefly  of  Ro- 
mance radicals. 

Our  best  proverbs  and  proverbial  phrases,  especially  the 
alliterative  and  rhyming  ones,  our  pithy  saws,  our  most  strik- 
ing similes  and  descriptive  expressions,  and  our  favorite  quo- 
tations, are  in  general,  wholly,  or  in  a  very  large  proportion, 
made  up  of  native  English  words.  Take  for  example  these 
quotations  from  Scripture : 

"  Whoso  shcddcth  mftn's  blood,  bj  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'' 
**  Ilis  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 

him." 

**  Bring  down  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave." 
**  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ;  yet  have  I  not  seen  the  right- 
coos  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  begging  bread.'^ 

**  If  I  forget  thee,  0  Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  conning." 

"  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findcth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

*^  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many 

days." 

"  For  they  have  sown  the  wind,  and  they  shall  reap  the  whirlwind." 
**  «Vnd  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and  their  spears 

i&to  pruning-hooks." 

**  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  yo 

efcn  so  to  them  ;"  and  so,  the  popular  version  of  this  law : — "  Do  as  you 

woold  be  done  by." 

**  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 

thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind.    Thou  shalt 

lore  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
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In  these  quotations,  as  well  as  in  hundreds  of  others  from 
the  same  exalted  source,  every  word,  with  the  doubtful 
ception  oi  pruning^  is  Saxon.    So,  these  proverbs  are 
pressed  wholly  in  native  English : 

When  you  are  an  anvil,  hold  jou  still ; 

When  JOU  are  a  hammer,  strike  your  filL 

If  you  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  oven,  lie  athwart  the  door. 

Be  not  a  baker,  if  your  head  bo  of  butter. 

The  horse  thinks  one  thing ;  he  that  rides  him  another. 

The  singing-man  keeps  his  shop  in  his  throat. 

One  nail  drives  out  another. 

Where  an  important  thought,  a  maxim  or  illustration,  has 
been  uttered  by  equally  high  authorities  in  the  Saxon  and  the 
Latin  idiom,  the  former  acquires  established  popular  curren- 
cy. The  parable  of  the  man  who  built  his  house  upon  the 
sand  is  given  us  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  the  two 
narratives  are  identical  in  their  facts.  Matthew,  as  rendered 
by  the  authorized  translation,  gives  the  catastrophe  in  plain 
Saxon-English : 

"  And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fidl  of  it" — Matt 
vii.  27. 

The  learned  evangelist  Luke  employed  a  more  classic  style 
of  narrative,  and  the  translators  have  endeavored  to  give  the 
effect  of  this  by  a  less  idiomatic  and  more  ornate  Latinized 
diction : 

"  Against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it 
fell,  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great." — Luke  vi.  49. 

The  narrative  of  Matthew  specifics  two  circumstances 
omitted  by  Luke,  "  the  rain  descended,"  and  "  the  winds 
blew."  Li  the  former  phrase  our  translators  employed  the 
Latin  word  "  d^iscendcdj'^  in  order  to  avoid  the  repetition  of 
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the  verb  ^^feUj^  which  was  needed  in  the  subsequent  clause 
describing  the  fall  of  the  house,  but  otherwise  the  words  are 
all  Saxop. 

In  the  corresponding  passage  in  Luke,  there  are  three  em- 
phatic Latin  words,  veJiemenfly^  irrvmediatdy  and  mvn,.  Now 
let  us  compare  the  two  passages,  and  say  which,  to  every  Eng- 
lish ear,  is  the  most  impressive : 

''And  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
beat  apon  that  house,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  &11  of  it" 

^  Against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it 
feUf  and  the  rain  of  that  house  was  great." 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rel- 
ative force  and  beauty  of  the  two  versions,  and  accordingly 
▼e  find  that  while  that  of  Matthew  has  become  proverbial, 
the  narrative  of  Luke  is  seldom  or  never  quoted.* 

*  II  maj  be  interesting  to  comparo  the  Greek  text  of  these  two  passages 
with  the  McBso-Gothic,  and  the  early  Anglican  Tensions.  I  glTO  the  Greek 
(Scholi's  text)  and  Tjndalc's  translation  from  Bagster's  Hoxapla,  London,  1841 ; 
the  M GBSo-Gothic  from  Gabelcntz  and  Loebc,  the  Anglo-Saxon  from  Klipstein, 
ud  WjcUife  from  the  Wycliffite  versions,  Oxford,  1850. 

From  Matthew  vii.  27. 

MoESO-Gornic  or  Ulphilas. 
Jah  atiddja  dala|>  rign  jah  qemun  awos  jah   vaivoun  Tindos  jah  bistugqun 
bt  jainammA  nuna  jah  gadraus  jah  vas  drus  Ts  mikils. 

Anglo-Saxon. 
Tha  rinde  hjt,  and  thaer  c6m  flod,  and  bleowon  windas,  and  ahruron  on 
tiiaet  bos ;  and  thaet  bus  feoU,  and  h js  hrjre  was  mycel. 

Wtcliffb. 
And  rayn  came  doun,  and  fioodis  camen,  and  wyndis  blewen,  and  the!  hur- 
fiden  in  to  that  hous ;  and  it  felle  doun,  and  the  fallyng  doun  thereof  was  grete. 

Ttkdali. 
And  abundaunce  of  rayno  descended,  and  the  fluddes  came,  and  the  wyndcs 
blewe  and  beet  vpon  that  housse,  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it. 

From  Lusjc  vi.  49. 
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I  cannot,  upon  this  occasion,  enter  npon  the  history  of 
the    primary  amalgamation  of  the  incongmons    elemeats 
which  compose  the  English  speech,  for  this  wonld  involve  a 
minuteness  of  detail,  and  an  amonnt  of  granmiatical  discng- 
sion,  that  conld  not  be  otherwise  than  fatiguing ;  but  it  urill 
not  be  irrelevant  to  our  present  purpose  to  make  a  few 
observations  upon  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  which  impressed  upon  our  language 
many  of  the  most  striking  features  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon.    The  works  of  Langland,  called    FicrB 
Plougliman's  Vision  and  Creed,  are  of  this  century,  but, 
both  in  poetic  form  and  in  vocabulary,  they  belong,  not  in- 
deed to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  to  the  transition,  or  what  may 
be  called  the  teiitathe  or  experimental  period,  when  the  lan- 
guage was  striving  to  detect  and  bring  out  its  own  latent 
affinities  and  tendencies.     Besides,  the  diction  and  syntax  of 
those  works  is  marked  by  peculiarities  which  are,  with  ap- 
parently good  reason,  held  to  be  characteristic  rather  of  certain 
local  dialects  than  of  the  general  idiom  of  the  period.    Eng- 
lish literature  must  therefore  be  considered  as  conmaencing 
with  the  -svritings  of  Wycliffe,  Gower  and  Chaucer.     He 


M(x:so-GoTnic  of  Ulphilas. 
I>atci  bistagq  flodus  jah  suns  gadraus,  jah  Taif>  so  usTalteioB  I>is  iftsnli 
mikla. 

Akglo-Sazon. 
And  thaet  fiod  in-flcow,  and  hraedlice  h jt  afcoll ;  and  wearth  mjcel  hiyre 
thacs  buses. 

Wtcliftk. 
In  to  which  the  flood  was  hurlid,  and  a  non  it  fcldc  doun ;  and  the  fUUnge 
doon  of  that  hous  is  maad  greet. 

Ttndale. 
Agaynst  which  the  fludde  did  bet ;  and  it  fell  by  and  by.     And  the  fall  of 
that  houBse  waa  greate. 


J 
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ftdvance  ofWydiffe  *  upon  Langland  is  chiefly  grammatical, 
not  lexical ;  at  least,  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  foreign 
words  used  by  them  respectively  is  inconsiderable.  The  in- 
fluence of  Continental  secular  literature,  as  distinguished  from 
the  style  and  diction  of  theological  compositions,  is  hardly 
traceable  in  Wycliffe,  but  very  conspicuous  in  his  poetical 
contemporaries.  The  crown  of  England,  in  the  best  days  of 
Edward  ID.,  numbered  perhaps  as  many  French  as  British 
subjects,  and  its  Continental  territory,  where  French  only 
was  native,  was  scarcely  less  extensive  than  its  English  soil. 
Bie  two  languages  had  existed  in  England  side  by  side  for 
three  whole  centuries,  and  the  Norman  dialect  was  the  favor- 
ite speech  of  court  and  aristocratic  life.  That  Chaucer,  him- 
sdf  a  courtier,  should  have  imbibed  a  large  infusion  of  the 
French  element,  was  natural,  and  copying,  too,  from  foreign 
modeb  and  translating  from  foreign  authors,  it  was  inevita- 
ble that  his  diction  should  exhibit  traces  of  French  influence. 
Chaucer  accordingly  used  a  number  of  French  and  Gallicized 
Latin  words  not  found  in  other  English  writers  of  his  time, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  have  been  retained, 
in  place  of  equally  appropriate  and  expressive  Saxon  terms, 
upon  his  authority.  So  far,  therefore,  the  charge  often  pre- 
ferred against  him  of  having  alloyed  the  language  by  the  in- 

*  I  am  not  disposed  to  allow  that  the  name  of  Wycliffo  was  but  a  myth,  the 
fanpereoDation  of  a  school  of  reformers,  and  I  think  we  may  well  be  slow  in 
adopting  the  theory  which  reconciles  the  discrepancies  between  the  different  ac- 
counts of  the  life  of  the  great  English  apostle,  by  the  supposition  that  there 
were  two  or  more  Wycliffos,  as  in  Greek  mythology  there  was  a  plurality  of 
Heraklcs.  Still,  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  evidence  which  identifies  anv 
exiftinj;  manuscript  as  an  actual  production  of  the  translator  Wycliffe,  and  the 
great  rtylistic  diffVrences  between  the  works  usually  ascribed  to  him,  require  us 
to  use  ^reat  caution  in  speaking  of  the  characteristics  of  his  diction.  In  gen- 
tnl,  when  I  cite  the  authority  of  WycliflTo,  I  refer  to  the  tlder  of  the  two  yer- 
rioni  of  the  iVTw  Testament  printed  in  the  Wycliffite  tranalations,  Oxford,  1860. 
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troduction  of  French  words  and  idioms,  though  by  no  means 
true  in  its  wliole  extent,  is  not  absolutely  without  foundatiGn, 
but  at  the  same  time  his  syntax  remained  substantiallj  and 
essentially  Saxon,  and  a  com])arison  of  his  poems  with  thoee 
of  other  writers  of  the  period  will  show  that  the  poetic  disr 
lect  of  our  speech,  its  flexibility,  compass,  and  variety  of  ex- 
pression, were  developed  by  him  to  such  an  extraordinaiy 
degree,  that  there  are  few  instances  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture where  a  single  writer  has  exerted  so  great,  and  in  one 
direction  at  least,  so  beneficial  an  influence  on  the  langoage 
of  his  time,  as  Chaucer.  Langland,  Gower,  Chaucer,  and 
Wyclifte  belong  chronologically  to  the  same  period,  but  the 
secuhir  poets  and  the  religious  reformers  moved  in  different 
spheres,  addressed  tliemselves  to  different  audiences,  and  the 
vocabulary  and  style  of  each  is  modified  by  the  circnmstaih 
ces  under  which  he  wrote,  and  the  subject  on  which  he  wai 
employed.  Gower  and  Chaucer,  writing  for  ladies  and  cava- 
liers, used  the  phraseolog}'  most  likely  to  be  intelligible  and 
acceptable  to  courtiers,  while  Wycliffe  and  the  author  of  the 
Ploughman  were  aiming  to  bring  before  the  popular  mind 
the  word  of  God  and  the  abuses  of  the  church.  The  vocab- 
ulary of  the  reformers,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  drawn  al- 
most wholly  from  homely  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  habitual 
language  of  religious  life,  while  tlie  lays  of  Gower  and 
Chaucer  are  more  freely  decorated  witli  the  flowers  of  an  ex- 
otic and  artificial  phraseolog5\*    "Wycliffe  and  his  associate^ 


*  Notwithstanding  the  amount  of  poetical  embellishment  in  Chaaeei^ 
workii,  he  actually  employs  a  Braaller  percentage  of  Latin  and  French  words 
than  the  author  of  Piers  Ploughman,  though  the  general  dificrencc  in  tUl 
respect  is  perhaps  lesri  than  the  computation  given  in  Lecture  VL  would  indicate. 
The  dialect  of  Piers  Ploughman  has  been  popularly  supposed  to  be  move 
thoroughly  Anglo-Saxon  than  that  of  Chaucer,  because  the  fonner  luet  Teij 
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ia  their  biblical  tranfilations,  use  few  foreign  words  not  trans- 
planted directly  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  in  their  own  orig- 
inal writings,  thej  employ  as  large  a  proportion  of  Botnance 
Tocablea  as  occurs  in  those  of  Chaucer's  works  where  they 
are  most  numerous.  In  the  Squires  Tale,  nine  per  cent,  of 
ihe  words  are  of  Continental  origin,  in  the  Nonnes  Prestes 
Tale  the  proportion  falls  to  seven,  while  in  the  prose  Per- 
sanes  Tale,  a  religious  homily,  it  rises  to  eleven.  The  diction 
of  Chaucer  in  the  Persones  Tale  does  not  differ  very  essen- 
tially from  that  of  other  religious  writers  of  the  same  period, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  the  proportion  of  foreign  words  which 
diBtingnishes  his  poems  from  the  common  literary  dialect  of 
the  times.  It  is  the  selection  of  his  vocabulary,  and  the 
structure  of  his  periods,  tliat  mark  his  style  as  his  own,  and 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  of  the  small  number  of  foreign  words 
employed  by  him  and  by  Gower,  a  large  share  were  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  them  by  the  necessities  of  rhyme ;  for 
while  not  less  than  ninety  parts  in  a  hundred  of  their  vocab- 
ularies are  pure  Anglo-Saxon,  more  than  one-fourth  of  tlie 
terminal  words  of  their  verses  are  Latin  or  French. 

Englishmen  have  sometimes  looked  back  with  regret  to 
the  loss  of  the  splendid  conquests  of  Edward  HI.,  and  the 
older  English  provinces  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  channel, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  surrender  of  territory 
was  a  pain,  so  far  as  respects  the  unity  and  harmony  of  na- 
tional character,  the  development  of  the  language,  and  the 
creation  of  an  independent  literature.  Tlie  first  effect  of  the 
great  victories  of  that  reign,  no  doubt,  was  to  stimulate  the 

Banj  native  wordii  not  found  in  tlic  latter,  and  which  arc  now  obsolete ;  but  In 
point  of  fact,  Chaucer*s  style  ia  quite  as  idiomatic  as  that  of  Langland,  if  tried 
by  either  an  Anglo-Saxon  or  a  modern  Engllih  standard. 
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national  pride  of  England,  and  to  clothe  eveiy  thing  properly 
indigenous  with  new  respectability  and  value.  It  is  peihaps 
to  this  feeling  tliat  we  are  to  ascribe  the  statute  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  Edward  IH.,  which  prescribed  that  pleas  ahonld 
be  pleaded,  as  well  as  debated  and  judged,  in  English,  though 
they  were  to  be  enrolled  in  Latin.  Tlie  self-conscious  spirit 
of  Anglo-Saxon  nationality  was  for  the  moment  thoroughly 
roused,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
were  of  Norman  extraction,  and  stiU  attached  to  their  hered- 
itary speech.  Tlie  statute  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
regarded  in  practice,  and  French  and  Latin  continued  to  be 
the  official  languages,  for  a  long  time  after.  From  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I.,  1297,  all 
parliamentar}'^  enactments  were  recorded  and  promulgated  in 
Latin.  From  that  date  to  the  third  year  of  Henry  VJi.,  in 
1487,  they  arc  ahnost  wholly  in  French,  and  thereafter  only 
in  English,  ])ut  tlie  records  of  judicial  proceedings  were  made 
up  in  Latin  down  to  a  nmch  later  date ;  and  in  fact  England 
was  never  thoroughly  Anglicized,  until  its  political  connec- 
tion with  the  continent  was  completely  severed. 

"  Had  the  Plantagencts,"  observes  Macaiday,  "  as  at  one 
time  seemed  likely,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  France  und^ 
their  government,  it  is  probable  that  England  would  never 
have  had  an  independent  existence.  Tlie  noble  language  of 
Milton  and  Burke  would  have  remained  a  rustic  dialect  with- 
out a  literature,  a  fixed  grainniar,  or  a  fixed  orthography,  and 
would  have  been  contemptuously  abandoned  to  the  boors. 
No  man  of  English  extraction  would  have  risen  to  eminence, 
except  by  becoming  in  speech  and  in  habits  a  Frenchman." 

Analogous,  though  certainly  not  identical,  consequences, 
would  have  followed  from  the  failure  of  the  Eefonuers  to  rfr 
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leue  England  from  her  allegiance  to  the  Papal  see ;  for  the 
mi^ty  intelleetnal  struggle,  which  shook  Christendom  in  the 
sixteenth  oentmy,  had  a  powerful  influence  in  rousing  the 
English  mind  to  vigorous  action,  throwing  it  back  on  its  own 
resources,  and  compelling  it  to  bring  out  whatever  of  strength 
and  efficiency  was  inherent  in  the  national  mind  and  the  na- 
tional speech,  l^ndale's  Testament  was,  for  its  time,  as  im- 
portant a  gift  to  the  English  people,  as  was  King  James's 
translation,  of  which  indeed  l^ndale's  forms  the  staple,  four- 
score  years  later,  and  in  the  theological  controversies  of  that 
century  our  mother-tongue  acquired  and  put  forth  a  compass 
rf  vocabulary,  a  force  and  beauty  of  diction,  and  a  power  of 
precise  logical  expression,  of  which  scarce  any  other  Euro- 
pean tongue  was  then  capable,  and  which  the  best  English 
writers  of  later  centuries  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  sur- 
passed. 


LECTURE  VIII. 

TEE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

I. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  represents  at  once  the  material  snb- 
stratiini  and  tlie  formative  principle  of  the  English  language. 
Toil  may  eliminate  all  the  other  ingredients,  and  there  still 
subsists  a  speech,  of  itself  sufficient  for  all  the  great  purposes 
of  temporal  and  spiritual  life,  and  capable  of  such  growth 
and  development  from  its  own  native  sources,  and  by  its  own 
inherent  strength,  as  to  fit  it  also  for  all  the  factitious  wants 
and  new-found  conveniences  of  the  most  artificial  stages  of 
human  society.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  strike  out  the 
Saxon  element,  there  remains  but  a  jumble  of  articulate 
sounds  without  coherence,  syntactic  relation,  or  intelligible 
significance.  But  though  possessed  of  this  inexhaustible 
mine  of  native  metal,  we  have  rifled  the  whole  orbi^  veiio- 
rum,  the  world  of  words,  to  augment  our  overflowing  stores, 
so  that  every  speecli  and  nation  under  heaven  has  contributed 
some  jewels  to  enricli  our  cabinet,  or,  at  the  least,  some  hnm- 
])le  implement  to  facilitate  tlie  communication  essential  to  the 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties,  and  the  performance  of  the 
labors,  of  moral  and  material  life.    These  foreign  conquestSy 
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indeed,  have  not  been  achieved,  these  foreign  treasures  won, 
withont  some  shedding  of  Saxon  blood,  some  sacrifice  of  do- 
mestic coin,  and  if  we  have  gained  largely  in  vocabulary,  we 
have,  for  the  time  at  least,  lost  no  small  portion  of  that  orig- 
inal constructive  power,  whereby  we  could  have  fabricated 
a  nomenclature  scarcely  less  wide  and  diversified  than  that 
which  we  have  borrowed  from  so  distant  and  multiplied 
sources.  English  no  longer  exercises,  though  we  may  hope 
it  still  possesses,  the  protean  gift  of  transformation,  which 
oonld  at  pleasure  verbalize  a  noun,  whether  substantive  or 
adjective,  and  the  contrary ;  we  have  dropped  the  variety  of 
significant  endings,  which  indicated  not  only  the  grammatical 
character,  but  the  grammatical  relations,  of  tlie  words  of  the 
period,  and  with  them  sacrificed  the  power  of  varying  the 
arrangement  of  the  sentence  according  to  the  emphasis,  so  as 
always  to  use  the  right  word  in  tlie  right  place ;  we  have 
suffered  to  perish  a  great  multitude  of  forcible  descriptive 
terms ;  and  finally  we  no  longer  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
framing  at  pleasure  new  words  out  of  old  and  familiar  mate- 
rial, by  known  rules  of  derivation  and  composition,  but  are 
able  to  increase  our  vocabulary  only  by  borrowing  from  for- 
dgn  and,  for  the  most  part,  imallied  sources.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  opinion  of  able  judges,  our  gains,  upon  the  whole,  so 
far  at  least  as  the  vocabulary  is  concerned,  more  than  bal- 
ance our  losses.  Our  language  has  become  more  copious, 
more  flexible,  more  refined,  and  capable  of  greater  philosophi- 
cal precision,  and  a  wider  variety  of  expression. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  words  and  foreign  idioms  has 
made  English  less  easy  of  complete  mastery  to  ourselves,  and 
its  mixed  character  is  one  reason  why,  in  general,  even  edu- 
eited  English  and  Americans  speak  less  well  than  Continental 
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scholars ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  some  composite  stmo- 
tiire  renders  it  less  difficult  for  foreigners,  and  thus  it  is  emi- 
nently fitted  to  be  the  speech  of  two  nations,  one  of  which 
counts  among  its  subjects,  the  other  among  its  citizens,  peo- 
ple of  every  language  and  every  clime. 

Our  losses  are  greatest  in  the  poetic  dialect,  nor  have 
they,  in  this  department,  except  for  didactic  and  epic  Tersei 
been  at  all  balanced  by  our  acquisitions  from  the  Latin  and 
the  French,  or  rather  from  the  former  through  the  latter. 
We  have  suflFered  in  the  vocabulary  suited  to  idyllic  and  to 
rural  poetry,  in  the  language  of  the  domestic  affections,  and 
the  sensibilities  of  evcry-day  social  life.  In  short,  while  the 
nomenclature  of  art  has  been  enriched,  the  voice  of  nature  has 
grown  thin  and  poor,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  the  loss  of  the 
soft  inflections  of  the  Saxon  grammar,  English  prosody  has 
sustained  an  injury  which  no  variety  of  foreign  terminatioiis 
can  compensate.  Tlie  recovery  and  restoration  of  very  many 
half-forgotten  and  wholly  unsupplied  Saxon  words,  and  of 
some  of  the  melodious  endings  which  gave  such  variety  and 
charm  to  rhyme,  is  yet  possible,  and  it  is  here  that  I  look  for 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  our  literature  from  the  study 
of  our  ancient  mother-tongue.  Even  Chaucer,  whom  a 
week's  labor  will  make  almost  as  intelligible  as  Dryden, 
might  furnish  our  bards  an  ample  harvest,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  existing  remains  of  Anglo-Saxon  literature  would  en- 
able us  to  give  to  our  poetic  vocabulary  and  our  rhythm 
a  compass  and  a  beauty  surpassed  by  that  of  no  modem 
tongue.  It  is  remarkable  that  Ben  Jonson,  in  lamenting  the 
disaj^pearance  of  tlie  old  verbal  plural  ending  -en^  as,  they 
lovetij  tlicy  complaine?}^  instead  of  they  lave^  they  complain^ 
a  form  which  he  says  he  ^^  dares  not  presume  to  set  afoot 
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mgiAtkj  though  the  lack  thereof,  well  conBidered,  will  be  found 
a  great  blemish  to  onr  tongne,"  should  confine  the  expression 
of  his  r^ret  solely  to  the  loss  of  a  grammatical  sign,  without 
adverting  to  the  superior  rhythmical  beauty  and  convenience 
of  the  obsolete  form.  Early  English  inherited  from  the  Sax- 
on numerous  terminations  of  case,  nimiber  and  person,  with 
an  obscure  vowel  or  liquid  final,  constituting  trochaic  feet, 
and  the  loss  of  these  has  compelled  us  to  substitute  spondaic 
measures  to  an  extent  which  singularly  interferes  with  the 
melody  of  our  versification.  Thus  in  Chaucer's  time,  the 
adjectives  aU,  smally  and  the  like,  and  the  preterite  of  the 
ibong  verbs,  had  a  form  in  e  obscure,  which  served  as  a  sign 
of  the  plural.  The  e  final  in  these  and  other  words  was  ar- 
ticulated as  it  now  is  in  French  poetry,  except  before  words 
banning  with  a  vowel  or  with  A,  and  thus  what  we  should 
write  and  pronounce,  prosaically. 

And  small  fowls  make  melody 

That  sleep  all  the  night  with  open  eye, 

becomes  metrical  as  written  by  Chaucer,  and  pronounced  by 
his  contemporaries : 

And  smfllS  i6w\^  milk^n  mel5dlc, 
ThAt  slepdn  ftl  the  night  with  Op^n  fhe. 

But  this  point  will  be  more  properly  considered  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  our  course. 

It  has  been  observed  in  all  literatures,  that  the  poetry  and 
the  prose  which  take  the  strongest  hold  of  tlic  heart  of  a  na- 
tion  are  usually  somewhat  archaic  in  diction  ;  behind,  rather 
than  in  advance  of,  the  fashionable  language  of  the  time. 
The  reason  of  tliis  is  that  the  great  mass  of  ever)'  people  is 
slow  to  adopt  changes  in  its  vocabularj'.     New  words  are 
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introduced,  and  long  exclusively  employed  in  circles  that  are 
rather  excrescences  upon  society  than  essential  constitnents 
of  it,  while  old  words  cling  to  the  tongue  of  the  stable  mul- 
titude, and  are  understood  and  felt  by  it  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  be  current  and  intelligible  among  the  changeful 
coteries  that  assume  to  dictate  the  speech,  as  well  as  the  opin* 
ions  and  the  manners,  of  tlieir  generation.  Deep  in  the  re- 
cesses of  our  being,  beneath  even  the  reach  of  conseionsnesa^ 
or  at  least  of  objective  self-inspection,  there  lies  a  certain 
sensibility  to  the  organic  laws  of  our  mother-tongne,  and  to 
the  primary  significance  of  its  vocabulary,  which  tells  UB 
when  obsolete,  luifamiliar  words  are  fitly  used,  and  the  logical 
power  of  interpreting  words  by  the  context  acts  with  the 
greatest  swiftness  and  certainty,  when  it  is  brought  to  bear 
on  the  material  of  our  native  speech.  The  popular  mind 
shrinks  from  new  words,  as  from  aliens  not  yet  rightfully 
entitled  to  a  place  in  our  community,  while  antiquated  and 
half-forgotten  native  vocables,  like  trusty  friends  returning 
after  an  absence  so  long  that  their  features  are  but  dimly 
remembered,  are  welcomed  with  double  warmth,  when  once 
their  history  and  their  worth  are  brought  back  to  our  reeollee- 
tion.  So  tenaciously  do  ancient  words  and  ancient  forms  ad- 
here to  the  national  mind,  that  persons  of  little  culture,  but 
good  linguistic  perceptions,  will  not  unfrequently  follow  old 
English  or  Scottish  authors  with  greater  intelligence  than 
grammarians  trained  to  the  exact  study  of  written  formSi 
and  I  have  known  self-educated  women,  who  read  Qhaucer 
and  Bums  with  a  relish  and  an  appreciation  rare  among  per- 
sons well  schooled  in  classic  lore. 

Doubtless  the  too  free  use  of  archaisms  is  an  abuse,  but 
the  errors  which  have  been  committed  by  modem  writers  in 
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diis  way  have  generally  been  not  so  much  in  employing  too 
large  a  proportion  of  older  words,  as  in  applying  tliem  to 
now  objects,  thoughts,  and  conditions. 

The  author  of  "  Nothing  to  Wear  "  would  have  committed 
a  serious  violation  of  the  laws  of  propriety  and  good  taste, 
if  he  had  adopted  the  dialect  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  that 
fine  satire,  to  which,  what  is  currently  called  the  local  color 
of  the  composition  gives  so  much  point.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  judicious  use  of  antiquated  words  and  forms  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Indolence,  an  imaginative  conception  altogether  in  har- 
mony with  the  tone  of  an  earlier  age,  has  clothed  that  ex- 
quisite creation  with  a  charm  which  renders  it  more  attractive 
thin  almost  any  other  poetical  production  of  the  last  century. 

The  English  author  wlio  has  most  affected  archaism  of 
phraseology  is  Spenser,  but  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the 
use  of  roots  and  inflections  which  ever  were  true  English,  in- 
stead of  coining  words  and  forms  to  suit  his  metre  and  his 
rhyme,  he  would  have  escaped  something  of  the  censure 
which  his  supposed  too  conservative  love  of  the  reverend  and 
the  old  brought  upon  him,  at  the  close  of  a  period  during 
which,  more  than  ever  after  the  time  of  Chaucer,  the  lan- 
guage had  been  in  a  state  of  metamorphosis  and  transition.* 

*  Spencer  wanted  not  able  defenders  in  his  own  time,  and  the  argument  of 
Ofie  of  them  is  worth  listening  to  as  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  a  good  scholar, 
at  an  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  English  language,  and  as  in  itself  a 
cbaracteristic  specimen  of  the  euphuism  which  was  then  a  fashionable  style  of 
Binary  composition. 

**  And  first  of  the  wordes  to  speake,"  I  graunt  they  bee  something  hard,  and 
of  iDOVt  men  unused,  yet  both  English,  and  also  used  of  most  excellent  authours, 
and  most  famous  poets.  On  whom,  when  as  this  our  Poet  hath  bin  much  tra- 
Tailed  and  thoroughly  read,  how  could  it  be,  (as  that  worthie  Oratour  sayde,) 
bot  that  walking  in  the  Sunne,  although  for  other  cause  he  walked,  yet  neede« 
hi  iDoagbt  be  sunburnt ;  and  having  the  sound  of  those  auncient  poets  still  ring- 
iag  in  hin  earet,  he  mought  needes,  in  singing,  hit  out  some  of  their  tunet. 
12 
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Ben  Jonson  sings : 

"Thenitchimef, 
When  the  old  words  do  strike  on  the  new  times,** 

and  he  has  happily  conceived,  and  happily  expressed  in  prose, 
the  tme  mle  for  tlie  selection  of  words  in  writings  designed 
for  permanence  of  duration  and  effect. 

"  We  must  not,"  says  he,  "  be  too  frequent  with  the  mint, 
every  day  coining,  nor  fetch  words  from  the  extreme  and  ut- 
most ages.    "Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  a  kind  rf 


Sure  I  tbinkc,  and  thinke  I  think  not  smlsse,  thst  they  bring  great 
and,  as  one  would  say,  authoritio  to  the  Tcrae.  For  albe,  amongst  many  other 
faults,  it  specially  be  obiectcd  of  Yalla  against  Lirie,  and  of  other  sgafail 
Salust,  that  with  oyer  much  studie  they  affect  antiqnitie,  as  coTering  ttafby 
credence  and  honour  of  elder  yeares ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  and  eke  tho  beik 
learned  arc  of  the  like,  that  those  auncient  solcmne  words  are  a  great  omamcat| 
both  in  the  one,  and  in  the  other. 

Ofttimes  an  ancient  worde  maketh  the  stile  secme  grare,  and  as  H  were  vsf- 
erend,  no  otherwise  than  we  honor  and  reverence  gray  haires  for  a  certaine  i^ 
ligious  regard  which  we  hare  of  old  age. 

But  if  any  will  rashly  blame  his  purpose  in  choice  of  olde  and  nnwootod 
wordcs,  him  may  I  more  iustly  blame  and  condemne,  or  of  witlesse  headiness  in 
iudging,  or  of  heedless  hardiness  in  condemning,  for  in  my  opinion  it  is  CM 
espcciall  praise,  of  many  which  are  duo  to  this  poet,  that  he  hath  lal>ond  to 
restore  as  to  their  rightful  heritage  such  good  and  naturall  English  wordeS|  M 
have  beene  long  time  out  of  use,  and  almost  cleane  disherited.  Which  is  dw 
only  cause,  that  our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both  full  inongh  ftr 
prose  and  .^itately  enough  for  verse,  hath  long  time  beene  counted  most  baxo  and 
barren  of  both.  Wliich  default  when  as  some  endeavoured  to  salve  and  iccimi 
they  patched  up  the  holes  with  peeces  and  rags  of  other  languages,  borrowing 
here  of  the  French,  there  of  the  Italian,  every  where  of  the  Latin ;  not  wci^ 
ing  how  all  these  tongues  accord  with  themselves  but  much  worse  with  oos: 
so  now  they  have  made  our  English  tong  a  gallimaufry,  or  hodge-podge  of  all 
other  speeches. 

Other,  some  not  so  well  scene  in  the  English  tongue,  as  perhaps  in  olber 
languages,  if  they  happen  to  hear  an  olde  word,  albeit  very  naturall  and  ^ 
nificant,  cry  out  straightway,  that  we  speake  no  English  but  gibberish,  or  nUbtr 
such  as  in  olde  time  Evander's  mother  spake ;  whoso  first  shame  is  that  they 
are  not  ashamed,  in  their  own  mother-tongue  to  be  counted  strangers  and  aBsoii 
The  second  shame  no  less  than  the  first,  that  whatso  they  understand  not^  tbcj 
streightwsy  deeme  to  be  senselesse  and  not  at  all  to  be  nnderstoode." 
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stjeety  to  ttyle,  and  are  not  without  their  delight  sometimes. 
¥w  thej  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of  their  iner- 
nuBioii  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of  grace-like  newness. 
Bot  the  eldest  of  the  present^  and  newest  of  the  past  lan- 
guage is  best." 

To  ascertain  the  number  of  words  in  use  at  any  given 
time,  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  As  I  have  observed  in 
a  former  lecture,  new  words  are  constantly  making  their  ap- 
pearance, and  of  these,  while  the  greater  part  are  forgotten 
with  the  occasions  which  produced  them,  some,  from  the  great 
importance  and  abiding  influence  of  those  events,  or  from 
tbeir  own  inherent  expressiveness,  become  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  language.  The  introduction  of  new  words  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  marked,  but  the  disappearance  of  old  and 
established  expressions  is  not  a  thing  of  so  easy  observation. 
The  mere  non-user  of  a  word  is  not  likely  to  be  noticed  imtil 
it  has  been  so  long  out  of  cnrrency  that  it  strikes  tis  as  nn- 
fSuniliar,  when  met  with  in  authors  of  an  earlier  period.  Nor 
does  the  fact,  that  a  word  is  not  actually  employed  at  a  par- 
ticular epoch,  prove  it  to  be  permanently  obsolete. 

Molta  renascentar  qiUD  Jam  cecidere,  cadcntqne, 
Qae  nQoc  lunt  in  honore  Tocabula. 

Words  are  constantly  passing  temporarily  out  of  use,  and 
resuming  tlieir  place  in  literature  again,  and  this  occasional 
suspended  animation  of  words,  followed  by  a  revival  and 
restoration  to  full  activity,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  facts  in 
thdr  history.  But  this  subject  belongs  to  another  part  of  our 
course,  and  we  shall  resume  it  hereafter.  We  can  never 
overlook  at  once  our  whole  contemporaneous  literature,  and 
of  course  we  can  never  say  how  extensive  its  active  vocabu- 
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lary  is,  nor  how  far  its  gains,  which  we  see  and  can  estimate^ 
are  compensated  by  losses  which  escape  onr  notice.  Such 
computations  no  generation  can  make  for  itself,  and  the  bal* 
ance  can  be  struck  only  by  the  successor. 

There  is  one  verbal  revolution  which  is  more  within  the 
scope  of  familiar  observation.  I  refer  to  that  change  by 
which  words  once  refined,  elegant  and  even  solemn,  come  to 
suggest  trivial,  vulgar,  or  ludicrous  thoughts  or  images.  Spen- 
ser, in  speaking  of  an  encounter  between  two  armies  or  sinj^ 
knights,  often  says,  they  "  let  drive,  or,  rushed  full  drivCi  at 
each  other,"  and  both  he  and  later  writers,  even  to  the  time 
of  Dryden,  describe,  in  pathetic  passages,  a  lady  as  having 
her  face  "  blubbered  with  tears."  The  phrase  "  not  to  be 
named  the  same  day,"  now  a  vulgarism,  occurs  in  Abel  Bed- 
ivivus ;  and  the  grave  Hooker  warns  sinners  of  the  danger  cf 
"  popping  down  into  the  pit."  FeUoWy  originally  meaning  sim- 
ply a  companion^  is  now  a  term  of  offence.  Hooker  and 
Shakspeare  use  companion^  now  become  respectable,  as  W6 
do  feUcWy  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  almost  all  the  Enxo- 
pcan  languages,  the  word  corresponding  to  ye22(>io  is  employed 
chiefly  in  a  disparaging  signification. 

When  a  distinguished  American  politician  expressed  a 
willingness,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  ^^  let  the  consti- 
tution slide,"  he  was  criticised  almost  as  severely  for  the  un- 
dignified character  of  the  expression,  as  for  the  supposed 
unpatriotic  sentiment ;  but  be  had  the  authority  of  Chancer 
and  Shakspeare  for  the  language,  if  not  for  the  thonj^ 
Young  Lord  "Walter,  in  the  Clerkes  Tale,  was  so  devoted  to 
hawking,  that 

Wei  neigh  all  other  cores  let  he  elyde; 
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Ae  diaooofldlate  Dorigene  in  the  Frankeleinee  Ta  e  was  fSEon 
rtlartto 

Leto  Ure  sorwe  dide; 

and  Sly,  in  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 

Lets  the  world  slide. 

Yerj  manj  humble  coUoqnialisms  ciirrent  in  this  conntry, 
bat  not  now  used  in  England,  and  generally  supposed  to  be 
Americanisms,  are,  after  all,  of  good  old  British  family,  and 
our  Eastern  friends,  who  are  sometimes  ridiculed  for  talking 
of  a  sight  of  people,  may  find  comfort  in  learning  that  the 
fimouB  old  romance,  the  prose  If  orte  d' Arthur,  uses  this  word 
Ibr  miuUUudej  and  that  the  high-bom  dame,  Juliana  Bemers, 
lady  prioress  of  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  informs  us  that  in  her  time  a  homynable  sygJU  of 
numkei  was  elegant  English  for,  *  a  large  company  of  friars.' 

No  living  language  yet  possesses  a  dictionary  so  complete 
as  to  give  all  the  words  in  use  at  any  one  period,  still  less  all 
those  that  have  belonged  to  it  during  the  whole  extent  of  its 
literary  history.  We  cannot  therefore  arrive  at  any  precise 
results  as  to  the  comparative  copiousness  of  our  own  and  other 
languages,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  tlie  vocabulary  of 
English  is  among  the  most  extensive  now  employed  by  man. 

The  number  of  English  words  not  yet  obsolete,  but  found 
m  good  authors,  or  in  approved  usage  by  correct  speakers, 
including  the  nomenclature  of  science  and  the  arts,  docs  not 
probably  fall  short  of  one  hundred  thousand.  Now  there 
are  persons  who  know  this  vocabulary  in  nearly  its  whole 
extent,  but  they  understand  a  large  proportion  of  it  much  as 
they  arc  acquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,  that  is,  as  the  dia- 
lect of  books,  or  of  special  arts  or  professions,  and  not  as  a 
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living  speech,  the  common  language  of  daily  and  honilj 
thought.  Or  if,  like  some  celebrated  English  and  American 
orators,  living  and  dead,  they  are  able,  upon  occasion,  to  bring 
into  the  field  in  the  war  of  words,  even  the  half  of  this  vast 
array  of  light  and  heavy  troops,  yet  they  habitually  content 
themselves  with  a  much  less  imposing  display  of  verbal  foiee^ 
and  use  for  ordinary  purposes  but  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  words  they  have  at  their  command.  Out  of  our  immflniie 
magazine  of  words,  and  their  combinations,  every  man  sdectl 
his  own  implements  and  weapons,  and  we  should  find  in  the 
verbal  repeilory  of  each  individual,  were  it  once  fairly  laid 
open  to  us,  a  key  that  would  imlock  many  mysteries  of  lue 
particular  humanity,  many  secrets  of  his  private  histoiy. 

Few  writers  or  speakers  use  as  many  as  ten  thooaand 
words,  ordinary  persons  of  fair  intelligence  not  above  three  or 
four  thousand.  If  a  scholar  were  to  be  required  to  niin% 
without  examination,  the  authors  whose  English  vocabulary 
was  the  largest,  he  would  probably  specify  the  all-embracing 
Shakspcare,  and  the  all-knowing  Milton.  And  yet  in  all 
the  works  of  the  great  dramatist,  there  occur  not  more  than 
fifteen  thousand  words,  in  the  poems  of  Milton  not  above 
eight  thousand.  Tlie  whole  number  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphic 
symbols  docs  not  exceed  eight  hundred,  and  the  entire  Italian 
operatic  vocabulary  is  said  to  be  scarcely  more  extensive. 

To  those  whose  attention  has  not  been  turned  to  the  sub- 
ject, these  are  surprising  facts,  but  if  we  run  over  a  few 
pages  of  a  dictionary,  and  observe  how  great  a  proportion 
of  the  words  are  such  as  wo  do  not  ourselves  individually 
use,  we  shall  be  forced  to  conclude  that  we  each  find  a  veiy 
limited  vocabulary  sufiicient  for  our  own  purposes.  Althou^ 
we  have  few  words  absolutely  synonymous,  yet  every  impa^ 
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(Hit  thooi^t)  inuig6|  and  feeling,  has  numerous  allied,  if  not 
eqmyalent  fonns  of  expression,  and  out  of  these  every  man 
qppropriateB  and  almost  exclusively  employs  those  which 
most  doeely  accord  with  his  own  mental  constitution,  his 
tastes  and  opinions,  the  stjrle  of  his  favorite  authors,  or  which 
best  accommodate  themselves  to  the  rest  of  his  habitual  phra- 
seology. One  man  will  say  a  thcmkfvl  hearty  another  a 
yratrful  wpitU;  one  usually  employs  fa/ncy  where  another 
would  say  irnaginaUan  /  one  describes  a  fi-iend  as  a  person 
of  a  sanguine  temperament^  another  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of 
a  hqpefvl  spirit;  one  regards  a  winter  passage  around  Cape 
Horn  as  a  very  hazardous  voyage^  another  considers  it  a  jm- 
fmUarly  dangerous  trip.  One  man  begins  to  huHd,  another 
etnnmences  building.*  Men  of  moderate  passions  employ 
few  epithets,  with  verbs  and  substantives  of  mild  significa- 
tioiis;  excitable  men  use  numerous  intensives,  and  words 
of  strong  and  stirring  meanings.  Loose  thinkers  content 
themselves  with  a  single  expression  for  a  large  class  of  re- 
lated ideas ;  logical  men  scrupulously  select  the  precise  word 
which  corresponds  to  the  thought  they  utter,  and  yet  among 
persons  of  but  average  intelligence,  each  understands,  though 
not  himself  employing,  the  vocabulary  of  all  the  rest.  The 
demands  of  pure  and  of  physical  science,  and  of  mechanical 
art,  for  a  more  extended  nomenclature,  wherewith  to  chron- 
icle their  progress,  and  aid  in  their  diffusion,  are  at  present 

*  Ccmrnenet  is  lued  by  good  writers  only  as  a  transitive  Terb,  and  as  such 
ttquiies  the  participle  or  participial  noon,  not  the  infinitive,  after  it.  The  phrase 
I  mmmtnce  to  builtlj  now  occasionally  employed,  is  therefore  not  sanctioned  by 
iwpectable  authority.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  valid  grammatical  objcc* 
tiOB  to  its  use.  The  French,  from  whom  we  borrowed  this  verb,  say  commencer 
Apaiier,  or  commencer  d»  parler,  according  to  circumstances,  and  our  restriction 
oC  H  to  a  lecbnicaUy  transitive  character  is  purely  conventional 
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^ving  occasion  to  a  more  ample  coinage  of  new  worc 
are  supplied  from  any  other  source.  Science,  with  ■ 
ception  of  Geology,  borrows  its  vocabidary  chiefly 
Greek  and  Latin  BOiirces ;  mechanical  art,  to  some 
from  the  same  languages,  bnt  it  has  more  generally  ts 
technical  terms  from  native,  though  often  very  obscort 
Tlie  nrnnber  of  words  of  art  which  the  last  half  ceuti 
thus  introduced  into  English  is  very  great,  and  a  larj 
portion  of  thciii  are  sought  for  in  vain  in  oar  most  i 
nous  dictionaries.  Indeed,  it  is  enrprising  how  aloi 
commonest  mechanical  terms  find  their  way  into  dicti 
professedly  complete.  I  may  mention,  as  instances  i 
that  pemuy,  a  denomination  of  the  sizes  of  nails,  as 
penny,  or  a  ten-penny  nail,  though  it  was  employed  by 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  constant  ui 
uncc,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Webster ;  *  and  the  great 


*  "  He  Tull  Grrco  and  fode  upon  the  Pope  himsctfe,  thrMlalng  I 
him  fnicn  hia  cbijre,  tliougb  he  irerc  futcned  tbereto  with  a  tenpmjf 
Life  ofAbbol,  Abel  KediilTul,  640. 

Six-penny,  eight-penaj,  Icn-peniij  Daib,  are  ni>ilaof8Dc!iiitei,thatk 
will  Kcigh  eii,  eight,  or  Icn  pounds,  and  in  this  pbrue,  therefore,  pen 
to  be  a  corruption  of  pound. 

There  U  anollicr  Terr  common  md  Terj  proper  eipresrion,  whid 
^onariea  nud  the  ecioUnic  pride  of  preciaiam  in  speech  reject  aa  a  nil 
auracj.  The  pbrafc  a  pair  of  ilniri  'a  used  b^Pobgrare,  Haktujt,  8ha! 
and  George  Sandjii,  and  it  a  found  in  the  Memmrs  of  Scriblcnu,  aa  i 
manj  English  clasidcs  of  ihc  best  age  of  our  literature.  The  fancied  i 
nesa  lies  in  a  supposed  misipprchenaion  of  the  meaning  of  Mtair,  vh 
who  criticize  the  phnue  imagine  lo  be  synonymous  with  ilep  or  (n 
this  is  a  mistake.  The  Anelo-Saxoa  glsger,  whence  our  (f0ir,  ii 
from  the  verb  s  t  i  g  a  n ,  to  aimui  or  climb,  which.  In  the  form  tig  or 
in  use  b*  an  English  verb  as  late  as  (lie  time  of  Spenser.  Stager  i 
though  sometimes  confounded  with  itrp,  properly  signify  alike  tl 
e  (fr^  by  which  wc  jify  or  climb  from  one  floor  lo 
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ad  Italian  dictionary  of  Albert!,  in  the  edition  of  1885,  doea 
not  ocmtain  the  word  for  Heamnbaai  in  either  language. 

The  Tocabnlary  of  science  is  founded  upon  the  necessity, 
partlj  of  new  names  for  new  things,  and  partly  of  more  pre- 
eise  and  exclnsire  designation  of  well-known  things.  It  is 
obTioaa  that  when  chemistry  discovers  a  new  element  or  do- 
mentaiy  combination,  physics  a  new  law  or  principle,  mathe- 
matioB  a  new  mode  of  ascertaining  magnitudes  or  comparing 
qnantitiea,  new  words  must  be  coined  in  o^er  properly  to 
ezpress  the  object  discovered,  or  process  invented ;  but  the 
need  of  new  terms  for  familiar  things,  or  properties  of  things, 
k  not  BO  clear  to  common  apprehension..  It  is  not  at  first 
light  evident  that  a  botanist,  in  describing  a  smooth,  shaggy, 
or  bristly,  vegetable  surface,  is  under  the  necessity  of  saying 
uistead,  that  the  leaf  or  stalk  is  glabrovSj  hirsute^  or  hispidj 
bnt  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  new  terms  into 
newly  organized  branches  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
(act,  that  the  common  words  of  every  living  speech  are  pop- 
vlarly  used  in  several  distinct  acceptations,  some  proper  and 
lome  figurative.  Tlie  purposes  of  natural  science  require  that 
its  nomenclature  shall  be  capable  of  exact  definition,  and 
that  every  descriptive  technical  term  be  rigorously  limited 

tad  they  maj  therefore  be  coDsidcrcd  as  collective  noima.    Thui  Milton,  Para- 

&m  Lo^  iiL,  MO-S : 

Satan  from  hence,  now  on  the  lower  ftotr. 
That  icaled  by  $Upi  of  gold  to  heayen  gate. 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sadden  Tiew 
Of  all  this  world  at  once. 

Bat  it  ia  oaoal  to  divide  the  stair,  when  the  height  of  the  stories  is  consid- 
vable,  into  flights  or  sections  separated  by  landing-places,  and  each  flight  might 
BOl  ioproperly  be  considered  an  independent  ttair.  Now  in  the  great  minority 
there  was  bat  one  intermediate  landing-place,  and  of  coarse  the  whole 
It  from  floor  to  floor  was  diyided  into  two  flight!  or  ttotrs,  and  thos  formed 
aMirof 
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to  the  expression  of  the  precise  quality  or  mode  of  action  to 
the  designation  of  which  it  is  applied.  Now,  though  smoaihj 
shaggy y  and  hrutly^  may  be,  and  often  are,  employed  in  senaeB 
precisely  equivalent  to  those  of  gJnhnms^  hirsute^  and  hispid^ 
yet  they  have  also  other  meanings  and  shades  of  meaning, 
and  are  almost  always  more  or  less  vague  in  their  sig- 
nification, because,  being  relative  in  their  nature,  they  tie 
constantly  referred  to  different  standards  of  comparison.  Tlw 
Latin  words  which,  in  the  dialect  of  botany,  replace  them, 
have,  on  the  contrary,  no  signification  except  that  which  is 
imposed  upon  them  by  strict  definition,  and  no  d^ree  of  sig- 
nification which  is  not  fixed  by  reference  to  known  and  in- 
variable types. 

In  a  recent  scientific  journal,  I  find  this  sentence :  "  Be- 
goniaceiB,  by  their  anthero-connectival  fabric  indicate  a  dose 
relationship  with  anonaceo-hydrocharideo-nymphaeoid  formSi 
an  afiinity  confirmed  by  the  scrpentarioid  flexuoso-noduloas 
stem,  the  liriodcndroid  stipules,  and  cissoid  and  victorioid 
foliage  of  a  certain  Begonia,  and  if  considered  hypogynons, 
would,  in  their  triquetrous  capsule,  alate  seed,  apetalism,  and 
tufted  stamination,  represent  the  floral  fabric  of  Nepenthes^ 
itself  of  aristolochioid  aflSnity,  while  by  its  pitchered  leaves, 
directly  belonging  to  Sarracenias  and  Dionieas." 

This  extract  exemplifies,  in  an  instructive  way,  the  appli- 
cation of  new  words  to  objects  and  features  familiar  in  them- 
selves, but  which  liavc  only  recently  acquired  a  seientifie 
value,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  to  what  extent  the  for- 
mation of  compound  and  derivative  words  may  be  carried  in 
English,  when  employed  in  the  service  of  natural  knowledge. 
Most  of  the  descriptive  epitliets  are  derived  from  the  seientifie 
appellations  of  known  species  or  genera,  the  names  of  which 


liggeBfe  to  the  botuist  their  characteristic  fomiB.  Where  the 
pirticiilBr  form  is  common  to  two  or  three,  the  names  of  all 
He  gronped  in  one  compound,  and  the  whole  word  termi- 
Oited  with  the  Oreek  syllable  -oidj  expressire  of  likeness. 

The  nomenclature  of  science  is  often  so  repugnant  to  the 
ear,  and  so  refractory  to  the  tongue  of  our  Anglican  race, 
that  it  neyer  finds  admission  into  the  dialect  of  common  life, 
but  as  the  principles  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  the  facts  of 
naloral  knowledge  become  more  widely  diffused,  much  of 
ibe  Tocabulary  which  belonged  originally  to  the  schools,  es- 
capes from  its  learned  seclusion,  and,  generally  with  more  or 
Isas  modification  of  meaning,  finally  incorporates  itself  into 
the  common  language,  the  familiar  speech  of  the  people. 
At  present  the  predominance  of  scientific  pursuits  is  bestow- 
ing upon  English  a  great  number  of  words  borrowed  from 
the  nomenclature,  both  of  the  various  branches  of  natural 
history,  and  of  the  more  exact  sciences  of  pure  and  mixed  math- 
ematics. Thus,  conditions^  in  the  sense  of  the  circiunstances 
imder  which  a  given  phenomenon  takes  place,  and  which 
may  be  supposed  to  modify  its  character,  problem^  corollary^ 
pken&menonj  quantitative  and  qu<Uitattvej  demonstrative^ po9' 
iiive  and  negative^  the  mean  between  extremes^  antipodal^  zer 
niihj  inverse  ratio^  and  hundreds  of  other  terms  lately  intro- 
duced for  the  special  purposes  of  science,  and  denoting  new, 
or  at  least  unfamiliar  things  and  relations  of  things,  have  now 
become  a  part  of  the  general  vocabulary  of  all  educated 
persons.* 

*  ExorhUant^  the  Latin  conjugate  Terb  to  which,  ezorbito,  acquired  a 
popular  figuratlTO  aenae  cren  in  the  claaaic  age  of  Rome,  waa  originally  a  term 
of  art  applied  to  thoie  hearenly  bodies  whose  path  deriated  much  from  the 
plane  of  the  orhit*  of  the  planets  most  familiar  to  ancient  astronomy.  It  has 
BOW  kat  its  technical  meaning  altogether,  and  has  no  longer  a  place  in  the  div 
kdof  sdence. 
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In  the  Bixtecnth  and  seventeenth  centnries,  the  qnestioiiB 
which  absorbed  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  shook  the  dyiiM- 
ties  of  Europe,  were  not  those  immediately  affecting  material 
interests,  but  those  concerning  the  relations  of  man  to  hb 
Maker,  and  of  the  subject  to  his  rulers.  Theology  and  dTil 
polity,  and,  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  the  comprehension 
of  both,  metaphysical  studies,  were  the  almost  exclusiye  pnr- 
suit  of  the  great  thinkers,  the  active  intellejsts  of  that  long 
period.  The  facts,  the  arguments,  the  authorities  which  bore 
upon  these  questions,  were  principally  to  be  sought  for  in  the 
ancient  languages,  and  when  the  reasoning  was  to  be  em- 
ployed to  influence  the  unlearned,  to  be  clothed  in  an  Eng- 
lish dress,  and  to  be  popularized^  so  to  speak,  it  was  at  onee 
discovered  that  the  existing  language  was  destitute  of  ap- 
propriate  words  to  convey  ideas  so  new  to  the  English  mind. 
The  power  of  forming  new  words  from  indigenous  roots  by 
composition  and  derivation,  retained  by  the  cognate  lin- 
guages,  had  been  lost  or  suspended  in  English,  and,  more- 
over, the  Saxon  primitives  specially  adapted  for  employment 
in  this  way,  had  been  superseded  by  French  words  imported 
by  the  Norman  nobility,  or  by  a  sectarian  Latin  phraseology 
introduced  by  the  Romish  ecclesiasties.  Hence  new  Toctr 
bles,  and  those  almost  unifonnly  of  Greek  or  Latin  etymolo- 
gy, were  coined  for  use  in  theological  and  political  discussion, 
and  many  of  them  soon  became  a  constituent  part  of  the 
general  mc<lium  of  thought.  In  fact,  a  complete  English 
metaphysical  nomenclature  was  fonned,  and  freely  and  fih 
miliarly  used,  by  the  great  thinkers  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries.  Li  the  materialistic  ago  which 
followed,  such  i)ortion  of  this  vocabulary  as  was  not  already 
incorporated  into  the  universal  patrimony  of  the  langaage^ 
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Imd  beoome  obsolete,  and  when,  fifty  years  ago,  Cioleridge 
attempted  to  revive  the  forgotten  study  of  metaphysics,  he 
fimnd  that  the  cnrrent  dialect  of  the  day^  afforded  no  terms 
fiar  the  adequate  expression  of  logical  and  philosophical  cat- 
ivories.  But  a  recurrence  to  the  religions  phUoBophy  of  a 
more  intellectaal  age  showed  that  the  English  metaphysicians 
of  that  period  had  in  great  part  anticipated  a  nomenclature, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  invention  of  Oerman  spec- 
ulators and  their  followers.  lieason  and  vrnderatcmdi/ngy  as 
words  denominative  of  distinct  faculties,  the  adjectives  sm^ 
tuausy  transcendental^  sttb^ecti/oe  and  objecti/oej  9upematm^ 
as  an  appellation  of  the  spiritual,  or  that  immaterial  essence 
which  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  that  which  is  naturaly  are  all  words 
revived,  not  invented  by  the  school  of  Coleridge.* 

In  the  mean  time,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  the  rapid 
progress  of  physical  science  and  industrial  art  has  given 
birth  to  a  great  multitude  of  technical  terms,  a  large  part 
of  which,  in  more  or  less  appropriate  applications,  or  in  figu- 
rative senses,  has  entered  into  the  speech  of  evcry-day  life. 
Thus  the  means  of  articulate  and  written  communication 


*  The  foHoving  extract  from  Sir  Kenelm  Digby^a  ObserratioDS  on  Sk  Thomai 
Browne*!  Bellgio  Medici  is,  both  in  manner  and  in  matter,  worthy  of  some 
■nch  later  metaphTsicians. 

**  If  God  should  Join  the  Soul  of  a  lately  dead  man,  (even  whilest  his  dead 
eorpa  ahould  lie  entire  in  bid  winding  sheet  here,)  unto  a  body  made  of  earth 
taken  from  some  mountain  in  America,  it  were  most  true  and  certain  that  the 
body  he  then  should  live  by,  were  the  same  identical  body  he  lived  with  before 
his  death  and  late  resurrection.  It  is  evident  that  sameneu^  thi»ru»My  and  tluU- 
mm,  belongeth  not  to  matter  by  itself,  (for  a  general  indifference  runneth 
tkroogh  it  all ;)  but  only  as  it  is  distinguished  and  individuated  by  the  form, 
vUch  in  our  case  whensoever  the  soul  doth,  it  must  be  understood  always  to  ht 
thi  Mme  matter  and  body.** 
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upon  more  familiar  as  well  as  more  recondite  snbjects  IiaTe 
been  vastly  extended,  even  since  the  period  when  IShake* 
speare  showed,  hj  an  experimental  test,  that  English  was 
already  capable  of  exhibiting  almost  every  conceivable  phase 
of  internal  and  cxtenial  being  in  our  common  humanity. 

The  permanent  literature  of  a  given  period  is  not  a  tme 
index  of  the  general  vocabulary  of  the  period,  for  the  ex- 
emption of  a  great  work  from  the  fleeting  interests  and  pas- 
sions, that  inspire  the  words  of  its  own  time,  is  one  of  the 
very  circumstances  that  insure  its  permanence.  That  which 
is  to  live  for  ever  must  appeal  to  more  catholic  and  lasting 
sympathies  than  those  immediately  belonging  to  the  specisl 
concerns  of  any  era,  however  pregnant  it  may  be  with  great 
consequences  to  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  man. 

The  dialects  of  the  field,  the  market,  and  the  fireside  in 
former  ages  have  left  but  an  imperfect  record  behind  thenii 
and  they  are  generally  to  be  traced  only  in  the  scanty  pages 
of  the  comic  dramatist,  and  in  the  few  fragments  of  private 
correspondence  that  antiquarian  curiosity  has  rescued  from 
destruction.  But,  for  a  century,  the  historical  novel,  and  the 
periodical  press,  in  its  various  forms  of  newspaper,  solid  le- 
view  and  light  magazine,  have  embodied  the  mutable  speech 
of  the  hour,  in  its  widest  range  of  vocabulary,  pliraseological 
expression,  and  proverb.  While,  therefore,  we  do  not  possess 
satisfactory  means  of  testing  the  humors,  the  aims,  the  mor- 
als, of  our  remoter  ancestors  by  the  character  of  their  famil- 
iar speech,  we  have,  in  the  lighter  literature  of  later  yeaiSi 
ample  means  of  detecting  the  unconscious  expression  of  the 
mental  and  moral  tendencies,  which  have  marked  the  age  cf 
our  fatlicrs  and  our  own. 


•:a 


LECTURE     IX. 

VOCABULARY  OP  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 


Fob  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of 
particular  branches  of  knowledge,  and  of  determining  the 
special  relations  which  subsist  between  them  all,  modem 
science  has  found  the  form  of  generalization  termed  dassifir 
cation,  a  very  efficient,  not  to  say  a  necessary,  instrument. 
In  fact  orderly,  and  what  may  be  called  progressive,  ar- 
rangement, is  considered  so  essential  a  feature  in  aU  scientific 
method,  that  the  principles  of  classification  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  profound  investigation  and  philosophic 
discussion,  and  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  erected  into  a 
science  of  themselves.  As  an  auxiliary  to  the  comprehension 
of  a  given  classification,  and  especially  as  a  help  to  the  mem- 
ory in  retaining  it,  a  systematic,  and,  as  some  hold,  so  far  as 
possible,  a  descriptive,  nomenclature  is  indispensable.  The 
wide  range  of  recent  physical  science,  and  the  extent  to  which, 
in  its  various  applications,  it  enters  into  and  pervades  the 
social  life  of  the  age,  have  made  its  dialect  in  some  sort  a 
common  medium  of  intercommunication  between  men  of 
different  races  and  tongues.     And  thus  Linnseus,  the  father 
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of  modem  botany  and  zoology,  and  Lavoisier,  who  occnpieB 
a  scarcely  less  conspicuous  position  in  the  history  of  modem 
chemistry,  have  indirectly  exercised  almost  as  important  an 
influence  on  the  language,  as,  directly,  upon  the  science  of 
succeeding  generations.  A  full  discussion  of  the  principIcB 
of  scientific  nomenclature  would  be  too  wide  a  digression 
from  the  path  of  inquiry  marked  out  for  the  present  courBe, 
but  it  will  be  useful  to  notice  some  misapplications  of  them, 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  again  to  the  snbjecti  in 
treating  of  the  parts  of  speech.* 

I  will  precede  what  I  have  now  to  say  in  relation  to  it,  by 
some  remarks  on  the  classification  of  languages,  and  on  deriva- 
tion and  composition  in  English.  Languages  have  been  va- 
riously classed  according  to  their  elements,  their  structurei 
their  power  of  self-development,  their  historical  origin  or 
their  geographical  distribution.  But  the  application  of 
scientific  principle  to  the  comparison  of  different  languages, 
or  families  of  language,  is  so  new  a  study  that  no  one  system 
of  arrangement  can  yet  be  said  to  have  received  the  assent 
of  scholars,  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  provisional  distribu- 
tion. The  nomenclature  of  the  different  branches  of  linguis- 
tic knowledge,  phonology,  derivative  etymology,  inflection 
and  syntax,  is  perhaps  still  more  unsettled,  and  almost  every 
Continental  grammarian  proposes  a  new  set  of  names  for 
even  the  parts  of  speech.  So  far  is  the  passion  for  anatonub- 
ing,  describing  and  naming  carried,  that  some  philologistS| 
as  for  instance  Becker,  divide,  subdivide,  distinguish  and 
specify  language  and  its  elements,  until  it  is  almost  a  greater 
effort  to  master  and  retain  the  analysis  and  its  nomenclatnre, 

•  8ce  LectuK  XIY. 
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tbia  to  learn  the  grammatical  forms  and  syntactical  rules  of 
the  gpeech  to  which  thej  are  applied.  I  doubt  the  practical 
^alue  of  methods  so  artificial  as  to  elevate  the  technicalities 
of  art  above  art  itself,  and  I  shall,  throughout  this  course, 
vliich  I  have  more  than  once  described  as  altogether  intro- 
ductory and  preparatory,  confine  myself,  as  far  as  practica- 
ble, to  old  and  familiar  appellations  of  all  that  belongs  to  the 
description  of  language  and  the  elements  which  compose  it. 

Among  the  various  classifications  of  language,  not  the 
most  scientific,  certainly,  but  one  of  the  most  obvious,  is  that 
which  looks  at  them  with  reference  to  their  power  of  enlarg- 
ing their  vocabulary  by  varying  and  compounding  native 
ndicals,  or  in  other  words,  their  organic  law  of  growth. 
This  classification  is  incomplete,  because  it  respects  words 
considered  as  independent  and  individual,  leaving  syntactical 
structure  and  other  important  points  altogether  out  of  view  ; 
but,  as  we  are  now  considering  the  vocabulary,  it  is,  for  our 

present  purpose,  the  most  convenient  arrangement. 

Derivation^  in  its  broadest  sense,  includes  all  processes 
by  which  new  words  are  formed  from  given  roots.  In  ordi- 
nary language,  however,  grammatical  inflections  are  not  em- 
braced in  the  tcnn,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  where  the 
primitive  and  the  derivative  l)elong  to  the  same  language, 
there  is  usually  a  change  of  fonn,  a  change  of  grammatical 
clas8^  and  a  change  of  relative  import.*  I  shall,  at  present, 
speak  only  of  derivation  from  native  roots.  A  radical,  which, 
in  \\A  simplest  fonn  and  use,  serves  only  as  an  attributive,  in 

*  There  in  not  alwajfl  a  change  of /orm,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  nor  is 
tbtre  pcctwitrily  a  change  of  grammatical  elau.  The  noun  auctioneer  is  de- 
rtTed  from  the  noun  auction;  and  again,  tince  is  derived  from  tithcnce^  and 
that  from  a  still  older  form,  without  any  change  of  either  cla$s  or  meaning. 
8m  Leeture  XIV. 
13 
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Other  words  an  adjective,  maj  be  made  to  denote  the  qnalitj 
which  it  ascribes,  or  an  act  by  which  that  qnalily  is  man- 
ifested or  imparted,  and  thus  become  a  noon  or  a  verb ;  or 
contrariwise,  a  root  which  affirms  the  doing  of  an  act|  the 
being  in  a  state,  or  the  consciousness  of  a  sensation  or  emo- 
tion, and  of  course  a  verb,  may  become  the  name  of  an 
agent,  a  quality  or  a  condition.  Thus,  to  take  the  first  case 
supposed,  red  is  the  simplest  form  in  which  that  root  ii 
kno^vn  to  the  English  language,  and  in  that  form  it  is  an 
adjective  denoting  that  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied  pos- 
sesses a  certain  color.  If  we  add  to  this  root  the  syllable 
-neHS^  forming  the  derivative  redn^ss^  the  new  word  meani 
the  power  of  producing  upon  the  eye  the  sensation  excited 
by  red  objects ;  it  becomes  tlie  name  of  that  color,  and  is  a  sab- 
stantive.  If  instead  of  that  ending,  we  add  the  syllable  -40^ 
which  gives  us  reddtn^  the  derivative  signifies  to  become  redder 
to  make  red,  and  is  a  verb.  So  in  the  other  case,  the  verb  Oil- 
;/?//v,  (which  for  the  present  puri)ose  may  be  treated  as  a  rad- 
ical,) signifying  to  regard  with  wonder  or  surprise  mingled 
with  respect  or  affection,  by  the  addition  of  the  consonant  -r, 
becomes  a  substantive,  admirer^  and  denotes  a  person  enter- 
taining tlie  sentiment  I  liave  just  defined.  Li  the  form  adr 
miration^  it  is  also  a  substantive,  indicating  the  consciousnees 
or  expression  of  tliat  sentiment,  and  if  changed  to  admiraUef 
it  becomes  an  adjective  expressing  the  possession  of  qualities 
wliicli  excite  admiration,  or  entitle  objects  to  be  admired.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  modified  words  are  said  to  bo  derived 
from,  or  to  be  derivatives  of,  the  simple  radical,  and  they  are 
changed  in  fonn  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable.  But  the 
change  of  fonn  may  be  made  in  a  different  way,  namely,  by 
the  substitution  of  other  letters,  usually  vowels,  for  some  rf 
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tkoie  of  the  radical.    Thus  from  the  verb  Und^  we  have,  by 
adumge  of  vowel,  the  substantives  Jxmd  and  hond^  all  ex- 
pteflBiDg  the  same  radical  notion  ;  from  the  verb  think^  bj  a 
change  of  both  vowel  and  consonant,  the  substantive  thought} 
from  the  verb  aee^  by  a  like  change,  the  substantive  sight; 
fiom  the  verb  to  freeze,  the  substantive  frost;  from  the  sub- 
stantives glass  and  grass,  by  a  change  of  the  spoken  not  the 
written  vowel,  the  verbs  to  gldze  and  to  graze.    Thus  far  the 
change  of  grammatical  class  has  been  indicated  by  a  change 
ci  form,  and  this  is  the  usual,  but  not  the  constant  process 
of  derivation.      There  are    still    many  instances,   and    in 
earlier  stages  of  English  there  were  many  more,  where  a 
radical  is  employed  in  a  new  class,  without  a  change  of  form. 
Thus  the  substantive  man,  without  the  alteration  of  a  letter, 
becomes  a  verb,  and  we  say  to  man  a  ship  ;  so  from  arm,  to 
arm  a  foHress  ;  from  saddle,  hit,  and  hridle,  to  saddle,  lU, 
or  hridle  a  horse ;  and  the  Mortcd'Artlmr  speaks  of  a  knight 
as  being  well  sworded  and  well   shielded,  using  participial 
forms  which  imply  the  verbs  to  sword^  and  to  shield,* 

Composition  in  etymology  means  the  forming  of  one  word 
out  of  two  or  more,  with  or  without  change  of  form  in  either. 
In  words  framed  by  composition,  each  of  the  constituents 
may  possess  and  still  retain  an  independent  significance,  as 
for  example  in  stcamrship,  in  which  instance  each  half  of  the 

•  In  many  c&?c8  of  this  sort  the  modern  verb  has  been  formed  from  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  «ord  of  the  same  etymology  and  grammatical  class,  by  dropping  the 
characteristic  verbal  ending  -an;  in  others,  it  is  altogether  of  recent  origin, 
tad  10  long  as  it  has  existed  as  a  verb,  it  has  been  identical  in  form  with  its 
primitive  noun. 

Oar  American  to  pro^rhn  is  one  of  the  few  verbalized  nouns  of  recent  coin- 
age. It  has  not  mnch  to  recommend  it  besides  its  novelty,  but  it  seems  likely 
to  ncore  fall  recognition  on  both  aides  of  the  AtUntic.  See  further.  Lecture 
XIT. 
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word  has  just  ihc  same  sense  as  when  employed  by  itseli^ 
though,  in  order  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the  compound, 
something  must  be  mentally  supplied,  understood^  as  "KngliA 
grammarians  say,  or  as  the  Latins  more  happily  expresB  it, 
subauditum,  underheard.  In  this  case,  the  defect  of 
meaning  is  in  the  want  of  connection  between  the  two  halyes 
of  the  word,  steam  and  ship.  ^^^  ^  foreigner,  unacquainted 
with  the  rules  of  English  composition,  an  Italian  for  instjuice^ 
would  not  be  able  to  perceive  how  tlie  English  meaning  could 
be  given  to  the  compound  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  iti 
elements,  any  more  than  by  saying  vapore-legno,  which 
would  express  nothing.  So  long  as  this  word  was  a  new  <mef 
every  English  hearer  supplied  the  notion  of  the  elastic  foroe 
of  steam  acting  as  the  motive  power  of  the  ship,  though  now, 
both  the  name  and  the  thing  are  so  familiar,  that  steamsk^ 
does  not  always  suggest  its  own  etymology.  This  mode  of 
composition  is  more  appropriately  called  a^glutinatianj  and 
in  the  language  of  some  rude  peoples  it  is  carried  so  far,  that 
all  the  members  of  a  period  may  be  incorporated  into  one 
word,  which  alone  expresses  an  entire  proposition.  Hiere  are, 
however,  as  I  shall  show  in  treating  the  subject  of  infleetionsi 
many  highly  refined  and  cultivated  languages,  where  neaily 
the  same  thing  is  effected  by  a  mere  change  in  the  form  of 
an  imcompoundcd  word.*     In  the  majority  of  compound 


*  In  speaking  of  poljRyllabic  inflectional  forms  as  nncompoimded,  I  do  BOl 
mean  to  express  dissent  from  the  theory  that  weak  inflections  generally  ifiuh 
from  the  coalescence  of  particles  or  pronouns  with  rerbal  roots.  Ab,  hovew, 
the  source  and  history  of  such  formations  is  in  most  cases  unknown,  the  inflfl^ 
tions  of  cultivated  languages  must,  in  practice,  be  regarded  as  hairing  loft  te 
character  of  compounds,  and  this  is  especially  true  where  old  and  ettaUiiM 
inflectional  endings  are  applied  to  words  of  recent  origin  or  introdoctioii. 
Lecture  XV. 
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words  in  the  Enropean  languages,  the  component  parts  ar^ 
not  all  separatelj  signiiScant,  but  the  word  consists  of  a  princi- 
pal radical,  the  sense  of  which  is  reversed,  extended,  limited, 
specificated,  or  otherwise  qualified,  by  combining  with  it  a 
particle  or  other  determinative,  not  of  itself  expressive  of  a 
state,  quality,  or  act.  Of  this  class  of  compounds,  we  have 
few  purely  English  examples^  the  Saxon  inseparable  parti- 
des,  and  the  prepositions  and  adverbs  used  as  qualificatives 
in  composition,  having  become  chiefly  obsolete  or  limited  in 
their  employment,  and  the  place  of  the  native  words  into 
which  they  entered  having  been  supplied  by  French  or  Latin 
compounds  ready  made  to  our  hands.* 

There  arc  languages  whose  vocabulary  is  chiefly  made  up 
of  primitive  words,  and  of  words  which  by  simple  and  ob- 
vious rules  are  derived  from,  or  composed  of,  primitives. 
These  primitives  or  radicals  are  usually  monosyllables  indig- 
enous to  tlie  language,  and  still  existing  in  it  as  independent 
words.  There  arc  other  tongues  where  the  stock  of  words  is 
of  a  composite  character,  and  in  a  considerable  degree  bor- 
rowed from  foreign  languages,  or  derived  from  native  roots 
now  obsolete  or  so  changed  in  form  in  the  processes  of  deriva- 
tion and  composition,  that  tliey  are  no  longer  readily  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  the  word.     Languages  of  the  former 

*  We  hare  still  some  Saxon  qualificatives  left,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
diat  the  use  of  them  may  bo  extended.  Thus,  we  precede  radical  Terbs,  sub- 
itentires,  and  adjectives,  by  the  negative  or  privative  syllable,  nn-,  as  in  the 
words  to  undo^  unUlUvcr^  unknovn ;  the  inseparable  particle  mu-,  as  in  mia- 
wfprthend,  mU-place^  m'ut-apply^  miscall ;  the  adverbs  of  place,  om/,  iip,  and 
dotem;  as  in  out-*idt^  up-fiold,  down-fail ;  the  prefix  be-  as  in  be-dfv^  he-ttrar.  In 
tbcie  last  instances,  the  particle  be-  retains  its  original  force,  and  it  was  formerly 
orach  more  extensively  used,  such  words  as  be-bled^  for  covered  with  blood,  ^• 
ftmiertd  for  sprinkled  with  powder,  being  very  common,  but  in  most  modem 
vordi  with  this  prefix,  it  has  ceased  to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  radical  ap- 
pradablj. 
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tlass  freely  allow  the  formation  of  new  words  both  by  deri- 
vation and  by  composition ;  those  of  the  latter  reluctantly 
admit  a  resort  to  cither  of  these  methods  of  enriching  tho 
vocabulary,  and  prefer  rather  to  enlarge  their  stock  by  bor- 
rowing from  foreign  tongues,  than  to  develop,  and  modify,  by 
organic  processes,  the  significance  of  their  own  primitiTei. 
Of  course,  here  and  elsewhere,  I  use  primitive  in  a  very  re- 
stricted sense,  and  by  no  means  as  implying  that  the  roots  to 
which  we  refer  European  words  are  necessarily  or  even  prob- 
ably ahorigmal^  but  simply  that  they  have  no  known  and 
demonstrable  iiistorical  descent  from  distant  or  apparently 
remotely  related  tongues,  and  therefore  stand  in  the  place  of 
primitives  to  the  vocabulary  which  is  composed,  or  hai 
grown  out  of  them. 

To  the  former  of  the  two  classes  I  have  mentioned,  that, 
namely,  where  most  of  the  words  are  either  primitive,  or  da- 
rived  by  obvious  processes  from  roots  familiar  to  every  natiTfl^ 
belong  the  Greek,  the  German,  tlie  Icelandic,  and  the  An^ 
Saxon  ;  to  the  latter,  that  is  where  the  radicals  of  the  woids 
are  often  obsolete,  or  their  derivation  obscure,  belong  the 
Latin,  and  in  a  still  higher  degree,  what  are  called  the  Bo- 
mance  languages,  or  those  derived  from  the  Latin.  Ed£^ 
occupies  a  place  between  tlie  two,  but  perhaps  less  resembki 
the  former  than  the  latter,  particularly  as  it  shares  with  these 
much  of  tlieir  incapacity  of  forming  at  will  new  words  from 
familiar  roots.  Tlic  power  of  derivation  and  composition  wn 
eminently  characteristic  of  our  maternal  Anglo-Saxon,  but 
was  much  diminished  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Noimaa 
French,  or  to  speak  more  justly,  the  Latin  element,  which 
refused  to  accommodate  itself  to  this  organic  faculty  of  the 
Saxon  tongue.  A  comparison  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation 
of  the  Gospels  with  the  received  version,  is  instmctive  on 
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tiuB  point.  The  latter  is  distinguished  for  its  freedom  firom 
Lfttinigms,  and  was  made  with  constant  reference  to  the 
Greek,  and  with  an  evident  design  sedulonslj  to  avoid  xm- 
neceesary  coincidences  of  expression  with  the  Yulgate  and 
the  older  translations  made  from  it.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ver- 
sion was  taken  from  the  Itala  or  the  Yulgate,  and  probably, 
thongh  this  is  not  certain,  without  any  opportunity  of  com- 
parison with  translations  in  other  languages,  and  yet  its  vo- 
cabulary is  almost  purely  of  native  growth.  Even  the  spe- 
cial words  characteristic  of  the  civil  and  political  life  of  Judea, 
and  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  are  very  generally 
supplied  by  indigenous  words,  simple  or  compound,  of  cor- 
responding etymology.  The  standard  English  version  adopts, 
without  translation,  the  words  prophet,  scribe,  sepulchre,  cen- 
turion, baptize,  synagogue,  resurrection,  disciple,  parable, 
treasure,  pharisee,  whereas  the  Anglo-Saxon  employs,  in- 
stead, native  words,  often,  no  doubt,  framed  for  this  special 
purpose.  Thus,  for  prophet  we  have  witega,  a  wise  or 
knowing  man;  for  scribe ^  bocere,  book-man;  for  sepul- 
ehre,  byrgen,  wlience  our  words  bury,  and  harrow  in  the 
sense  of  funeral -mound  ;  for  centurion,  hundred-man,  the 
etymological  equivalent  of  the  Latin  c  e  n  t u  r  i  o ;  for  baptize^ 
fnllian;  {or  synagogue,  gesamnung,  congregation;  for 
resurrection  J  a*rist,  uprising;  for  disciple,  leorning- 
cniht,  Icaniing-youth  ;  for jparaJ?^,  bigspel,  thcQerman 
Beispiel,  example;  for  treasure,  gold-hord;  for  phar- 
isee, sunder- h alga,  over-holy.  Tlie  word  employed  as 
the  equivalent  of  7v/>^;i<^;?^^,  or  the  Latin  pcenitentia,  is 
remarkable,  because  it  does  not  involve  the  notion  of  penance, 
a  ceremonial  or  disciplinary  putisfaction,  which  is  a  character- 
istic of  the  Romish  theology,  and  seems  implied  even  in  the 
Lutheran  Buss e  thun.  The  Anglo-Saxon  dsedboto  don, 
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dsBdbote,  which  are  used  for  repent  and  repentance,  can- 
vey  the  idea  of  making  satisfaction  or  compensation,  not  to 
the  church,  but  to  the  party  wronged,  and  therefore,  if  not 
proper  translations  of  the  corresponding  words  in  the  Oredc 
text,  they  are  departures  from  the  Vulgate.  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard these  facts  as  an  argument  of  some  weight  in  support  of 
the  theory  which  maintains  that  the  primitiTe  English  chnrdi 
was  substantially  independent  of  the  papal  see. 

Our  present  power  of  derivation  and  composition  is  much 
restricted,  and  while  many  other  living  languages  can  change 
all  nouns,  substantive  and  adjective,  into  each  other,  or  into 
verbs,  and  vice  versa,  still  retaining  the  root-form,  which 
makes  the  new-coined  word  at  once  understood  by  every  na- 
tive ear,  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  constantly  obliged  to  resort 
to  compounds  of  foreign  and  to  us  unmeaning  roots,  when- 
ever wc  wish  to  express  a  complex  idea  by  a  single  word. 
The  German  and  other  cognate  languages  still  retain  this 
command  over  their  own  hereditar}'  resources,  and  in  point 
of  ready  intelligibility  and  picturesqueness  of  expression, 
they  have  thus  an  important  advantage  over  languages 
which,  like  the  Latin  and  its  derivatives,  possess  less  plastic 
power.  Tliere  are,  in  all  the  Gothic  tongues,  numerous  com- 
pounds, of  very  obvious  etymology,  which  are  most  eminently 
expressive,  considered  as  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the 
nature-speecli  of  man,  as  contrasted  with  that  which  is  more 
appropriately  the  dialect  of  literature  and  art,  and  thus 
those  languages  are  very  rich,  just  where,  as  I  remarked  in  a 
former  lecture,  our  own  is  gi'owing  poor.  Tlie  vocabulary 
belonging  to  the  affections,  the  terms  descriptive  of  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties,  the  pic- 
torial wonls  which  bring  the  material  creation  vividly  before 
us,  these  in  the  languages  in  ouestion  are  all  more  nomeronii 
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more  forcible  than  the  Latin  terms  by  which  we  have  too  of- 
ten supplied  their  places. 

The  facility  of  derivation  and  composition  in  the  Greek 
and  Oothic  languages  is  almost  nnlimited,  and  a  native,  once 
master  of  the  radicals,  and  fully  possessed  of  the  laws  of  for- 
mation, can  at  any  time  extemporize  a  word  for  the  precise  ex- 
pression of  any  complete  idea  he  may  choose  to  embody  in  a 
single  vocable.  Aristophanes  has  a  word  of  fourteen  syllables, 
from  six  radicals,  signifying  meanly-rising-early-and-hurrying- 
to-the-tribunal-to-denounce-another-for-an-infraction-of-a-law- 
conceming-tlie-exportation-of-figs,  so  that  one  word  expresses 
an  idea,  the  translation  of  which  into  English  occupies  twen- 
ty-two. In  another  case,  the  same  dramatist  coins  a  word  of 
seventy-two  syllables,  as  the  name  of  a  dish  composed  of  a 
great  luumber  of  ingredients,  and  Richter  quotes  Forster  as 
authority  for  a  Sanscrit  compound  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  syllables.  Voss  has  framed  a  German  equivalent  for  the 
first  mentioned  of  these  sesquipedalia  verba,*  eigh- 
teen-inch  words,  as  Horace  calls  them,  and  the  German  word, 
like  the  Greek,  is,  in  this  and  other  similar  cases,  an  example 
of  agglutination  rather  than  technical  etymological  composi- 
tion. In  the  Gothic  languages,  the  elements  of  the  com- 
pound are  not  generally  very  numerous,  but  Icelandic,  An- 
glo-Saxon and  German,  have  many  very  forcible  inseparable 
particles  and  modes  of  composition,  by  which  a  wonderful 
life  and  vigor  is  imparted  to  language.  Tlius  in  Icelandic 
the  particle  of,  too  much,  is  instinct  with  meaning,  and 
when  a  man  of  lower  rank  reproved  his  foeter-son,  a  Norwe- 
pian  jarl  or  chieftain,  for  his  arrogant  assumption  of  supe- 
riority, he  administered  a  more  pointed  rebuke  by  the  single 

*  MorgeodAmmeningshftndelinachoiTOchtsTerderbmtthiranderang. 
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compound,  of  -jarli,  f6stri  minnl  too  much  a  jarl, mj 
fostor-son !  than  if  he  had  said,  as  one  would  express  the 
same  thought  in  English,  Yon  presume  too  much  on  jonr 
rank  I  You  extravagantly  magnify  your  office  I  In  the 
same  admirable  language,  a  word  of  three  syllables  precisely 
equivalent  in  its  elements,  and  almost  in  form,  to  our  words 
father  and  hetter^  means  a  son  who  has  surpassed  the  merits 
of  his  father.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  inseparable  particles  toon-, 
J^-,  and  for-  corresponding  to  the  German  ver-,  had  great 
force  and  beauty,  and  the  wTiter  who  shall  restore  them  to 
their  primitive  use  and  significance  will  confer  a  greater  ben- 
efit upon  our  poetical  dialect  tlian  he  who  jBhall  naturalijEe  a 
thousand  Eomance  radicals.^    Wo  have  a  few  compounds 


*  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  meaning  of  inseparable  particles, 
their  force  is  usually  more  or  less  modified  by  that  of  the  radical  with  which 
they  are  combined,  and  therefore  their  significance  is  best  learned  by  the  vtndy 
of  examples.    Bt-  is  pometinics  an  intcnsitive  of  the  sense  of  the  Terb  to  whidi 
it  is  prefixed,  but  it  more  usually  and  properly  serves  to  express  a  pecnUar  re- 
lation between  the  radical  notion  couTeyed  by  the  verb  and  the  nominatlre  or 
objective  of  the  verb,  by  which,  while  the  nominative  and  objectire  retain  tMr 
syntactical  cliaracter  of  subject  and  object,  they  are  logically  placed  in  a  difl^ 
ent  category.    TIius,  if  I  sprinkle  water,  the  object  on  which  the  drops  hH  b 
besprinkled ;  I  Ustrew  the  ground  with  roses  by  strewing  the  flowers  np<m  H; 
dry  earth  is  pairdered  to  dust,  and  the  garments  of  a  traveller  are  be-powdtrti 
with  the  dut!t.    In  very  many  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  modem  English  Terbs^ 
the  prefix  he-  has  no  discoverable  force,  and  in  several  instances  we  use  be-  wliere 
the  primitive  word  was  compounded  with  the  particle  ge.     Our  belierey  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ge-ly  fan,  (the  German  glauben.)    I  do  not  know 
that  the  history  of  this  change  has  been  traced,  but  it  took  place  very  early,  for 
gercdon,  a  participial  fonn,  id  the  only  word  in  Layamoo  with  the  prefix  go* 
and  it  occurs  in  the  Ormulum  only  in  gchatenn,  also  a  participle.     The  pre- 
fix i-,  (the  Saxun  participial  and  preterit  augnient  ge-,  possibly  distinct  from 
the  prefix  ge-  used  with  other  forms,)  is  met  with  in  the  Ormulum  in  one  in- 
stance only,  but  in  many  cases  in  Layamon.     The  compound  form  beliete  does 
not  occur  in  the  Ormulum  at  all,  Icfcnn  and  trow  wen  n,  the  modem  trem, 
bein?  employed  instead  ;  but  it  is  often  used  in  Layamon  in  diflTerent  verbal  and 
nominal  forms,  as  hi  leaf,  bile  f,  verbs,  and  bilefue,  bileue,  noun.     /^ 
(not  to  be  confounded  with /ore-,  as  in/oretell)  seems  to  have  corresponded 
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with  the  prefix ybr-  remaining.  For  example, /brJw?  is  com- 
pomided  of  Ind  and  fdr-  used  in  the  sense  of  opposition  or 
contrast,  so  that  hidy  which  means  to  command,  when  com- 
ponnded  with  far-,  signifies  to  prohibit ;  but  most  of  the 
words  into  which  this  particle  entered  are  unfortunately  ob- 
solete. How  much  better  a  word  iaforhled,  than  faint  from 
bleeding;  fordo,  than  ruin ;  fbrdioined,  than  dwindled  away ; 
forfcughten,  than  tired  with  fighting ;  forjudge,  than  imjust- 
ly  condemn ;  forpined,  than  wasted  away ;  forwatched  than 
weary  with  watching ;  forwandred,  than  tired  with  wander- 
ing, or  in  another  sense,  than  having  lost  the  way;  for- 
chased,  than  weary  of  pursuit ;  forwept,  than  exhausted  with 
weeping ;  forworn,  than  tired  or  worn  out ;  and  so,  what  a 
losing  bargain  we  made  when  we  exchanged  those  beautiful 
words,  wanhope,  for  despair,  and  wantmst  for  jealousy  or 
suspicion ! 

However  stable  in  its  structure  English  must  now  be  con- 
sidered, yet  the  warfare  between  its  elements  is  not  absolutely 
ended,  and  though  peace  has  been  proclaimed,  some  skir- 
mishing is  still  going  on.  We  yet  forge  out  questionable 
derivatives  and  solder  together  unlawful  compounds,  in  col- 
loquial and  especially  jocular  discourse,  and  bold  autliors  like 
Carlyle  will  now  and  then  venture  to  print  a  heterodox  for- 
mation. Good  WTiters  were  less  scrupulous  two  hur.dred 
years  ago,  but  since  Queen  Anne's  time  we  are  become  too 
precise,  and  as  the  French  say  precious^  to  tolerate  the  words 
in  which  our  progenitors  delighted.  Fuller  concerned  him- 
self little  about  starched  verbal  criticism,  helped  himself  to 
R  good  word  wherever  he  could  find  it,  and,  when  need  was, 
manufactured  one  for  the  purpose.    Thus,  in  telling  the  story 

nearij  to  the  German  rcr-  in  all  iU  various  usca,  and  aa  in  the  case  of  6tf,  ita 
peculiar  force  ia  too  subtle  and  rariable  to  bo  fixed  by  definitiOD. 
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of  the  elderly  gentleman  with  two  female  friends,  one  of 
whom,  near  his  own  age,  plucked  ont  his  black  hairs,  fhe 
other,  more  juvenile,  his  white  ones,  he  says  the  younger  Ufir 
grayhaired  him.*  Tliis  however  is  not  worse  than  our  now 
common  triplicate  compounds,  horse-rail-road,  steam-tow- 
boat,  and  the  like.f 

The  Icelandic  and  the  Anglo-Saxon,  though  not  inferior 
to  the  German  in  facility  of  composition,  had  nevertheless  a 
smaller  number  of  distinctive  and  derivative  forms,  and  they 
were  thus  driven  to  use  composition  in  some  cases,  where  the 
Teuton  expressed  a  similar  notion  by  a  difference  of  ending. 
Of  these  combinations,  there  is  one  common  to  the  Scandi- 
navian and  the  English,  which,  in  awkwardness,  surpasses 
almost  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  speech.  I  re- 
fer to  that  by  which  the  distinction  of  sex  is  expressed,  not 
by  a  tennination  or  an  independent  adjective,  but  by  using 
the  personal  pronoun  as  a  prefix,  as  for  example  in  the  words 
he-iear  and  she-hear^  he-goat  and  she-goat. 

The  effort  which  Gennan  scholars  have  long  been  making 
to  substitute  native  for  foreign  derivatives  and  compounds. 


*  The  privatiTC  t/n-  was  formerly  much  more  freely  used  than  at 
Hey  wood  has  unput^  and  Fuller  in  his  sermon.  Comfort  in  Calamity,  says,  **God 
permitteth  the  foundations  to  be  destroyed,  because  he  knows  he  can  ttn-deftroj 
them,  I  mean  rebuild  them/'  Sylvester,  the  translater  of  the  **DiTiiie'*  Dm 
Bartas,  the  delight  of  Shake -^pearc^s  contemporaries,  uses  to  un-olde  for  to  n* 
juvenate  ; 

Minde-gladding  fruit  that  can  un-oldo  a  man. 

Du  Bartap,  oiliii»»r»  of  lOll,  p.  608. 

f  Clumsy  as  are  some  of  those  conii>ound:<,  tlio  I'lciich  are  sometimes  drivfin 
to  employ  combinations  even  more  unwicldly.     Chincftc-ttugar-cane  may  be 
durcd,   but  canne-d-sucre-de-la-Chine  can  only  be  paralleled  bj 
mongrel  itcck-hand-krr-chief. 

Sylvester  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  agglutinations.  In  his  seriat 
of  sonnets,  *'The  Miracle  of  Peace,"  we  find  "the  In-ono-Christ-baptized,''  "tht 
selfo-weale-wounding  Lance/'  "  th*  yerst-most-prince-loyal  people,*^  and  oUieif 
not  less  extraordinary. 
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has  occasioned  the  fabrication  of  many  extremelj  clnmBj 
words,  and  the  newly  awakened  zeal  for  the  study  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  and    Old-English  will  probably  lead  to  somewhat 
sunilar  results  in  our  tongue.    The  principles  of  composi- 
tion may  then  be  considered  to  have  a  prospective,  if  not  an 
immediate,  practical  bearing  on  English  etymology,  and  I 
will  illustrate  some  of  them  by  examples  drawn  from  the 
Oerman,  which  exhibit  their  actual  application  in  more  tan- 
gible and  intelligible  shapes  than  the  present  scientific  dia- 
lect of  English  presents.     Take,  for  instance,  the  idea  of 
fluidity.    The  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Old-German  had  no  sub- 
stantive to  express  this  notion,  the  condition  of  being  fluid, 
but  they  used  the  specific  words  water,  oil,  and  the  like,  in- 
stead of  framing  a  generic  term  to  express  them  all.     Science 
has  taught  that,  besides  the  gross,  heavy,  visible,  incompres- 
sible fluids,  water  and  oil,  there  are  other  more  ethereal  sub- 
stances, possessing  the  quality  of  fluidity,  that  is  of  flowing 
and  spreading  indefinitely  when  only  partially  confined,  and 
which  are,  besides,  light  and  highly  compressible,  elastic,  and, 
usually,  invisible  and  apparently  inadhesive.    Of  such  fluids, 
common  air,  and  the  more  recently  detected  gases,  are  famil- 
iar examples.     Before  the  essential  character  of  the  gases  was 
understood,  English  had  borrowed  the  word  fluidity  from 
the  Latin,  to  denote  the  most  obvious  and  striking  character- 
istic of  water,  oil,  and  other  like  bodies,  and  the  Germans 
had  formed  from  the  native  verb  flies  sen,  to  flow,  a  cor- 
responding substantive,  Fliissigkeit,  which  is  applied  both 
to  tlie  property  of  fluidity  and  to  bodies  which  possess  it. 
The  knowledge  of  the  character  of  gaseous  fluids  rendered  it 
desirable  to  contrive  some  means  of  grouping  under  separate 
denominations  the  two  classes,  namely,  the  incompressible, 
unelastic,  visible,  and  the  compressible,  elastic,  and  invisible 
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fluids.  In  English,  we  have  not  yet  distingnifihed  them,  ex- 
cept by  adding  tlie  epithets  elastic,  gaseous,  compressible,  or 
inelastic,  incompressible ;  but  in  Germany  compound  adjeo- 
tives  have  been  framed,  which,  clothed  in  an  English  form, 
would  answer  to  elastiofiuid  substances  and  droppaVU-fiuid 
substances,  or,  those  which  left  free  expand  themselves  like 
air,  and  those  which  can  be  dropped  or  poured  out,  like  wa- 
ter. In  English  we  confine  the  appellation  liquid  to  these 
latter,  but  we  apply  ^w/c?  indiscriminately  to  both.  Thus  we 
call  oil  and  water  liquids^  but  we  cannot  speak  of  air  and  the 
simple  gases  as  liquids^  though  in  poetry  the  phrase  liquid 
ether  and  the  like  are  used  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  apply 
the  substantive  and  adjective ^w?^  to  air^  water ^  and  oil  alike. 
Doubtless  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the  elastic  and 
the  inelastic  fluids  will  be  distinguished  by  appropriate  dea- 
ignations  in  English,  though  it  may  be  hoped  less  cumbrous 
ones  than  the  German,  and  we  shall  also  probably  have  spe- 
cific generalizations  for  the  watery  and  the  oleaginous  fluids. 
However  desirable  it  may  be  to  recover  the  ancient  plas- 
ticity of  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  and  to  restore  to  circulation 
many  of  its  obsolete  most  expressive  words,  yet  the  preva- 
lence, among  English  scholars,  of  a  purism  as  exclusive  as 
that  of  Germany,  would  be  a  serious  injury  to  the  language^ 
as  indeed  I  think  it  is  in  German  itself,  though  of  course  a 
far  less  evil  in  a  hannoiiious  and  unmixed  speech  like  the 
German,  than  in  one  fundamentally  composite,  and  to  use  a 
legal  term,  repugnant,  like  ours.  German  is  singularly  ho- 
mogeneous and  consistent  in  its  vocabulary  and  its  structure, 
and  the  desire  to  strengthen  and  maintain  its  oneness  of  char- 
acter is  extremely  natural  with  those  to  whom  it  is  vemacur 
lar.  Tlie  essential  unity  of  its  speech  gives  its  study  im- 
mense value  as  both  a  philological  and  an  intellectual  disci- 
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^me,  and  it  lias  powerfully  contribnted  to  the  eminently 
national  and  original  character  of  a  literature,  which,  for  a 
centnry,  has  done  more  to  widen  the  sphere  of  human  knowl- 
edge, and  elevate  the  habitual  range  of  human  thought,  than 
the  learning  and  the  intellect  of  all  the  world  besides.  I 
think,  nevertheless,  tliat  it  has  purchased  its  present  linguistic 
purity  at  some  cost  of  clearness  and  precision  of  expression, 
perhaps  even  at  some  loss  of  distinctness  of  thought. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted,  that  facility  of  word-coin- 
age is  in  many  respects  a  great  linguistic  convenience,  it  is 
quite  another  question  whether,  in  philosophical  exactness  of 
meaning,  any  thing  is  gained  by  using  words  derived  from 
or  compounded  of  roots  so  familiar  that  they  continually  force 
upon  us  their  often  trivial  etymology,  and  thus  withdraw  our 
attention  from  the  figurative  or  abstract  meaning  which  we 
seek  to  impose  upon  them. 

We  express  most  moral  aficctions,  most  intellectual  func- 
tions and  attributes,  most  critical  categories  and  most  scien- 
tific notions,  by  words  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  primi- 
tives. Such  words  do  not  carry  their  own  definition  with 
them,  and  to  the  mere  English  student  they  are  purely  arbi- 
trary in  their  signification.*  The  scientific  writer  who  intro- 
duces or  employs  them,  may  so  define  his  terms  as  to  attach 
to  them  the  precise  idea  he  wishes  to  convey,  and  the  reader 
or  hearer  receives  the  word  unaccompanied  by  any  incon- 
gruous image  Biiggestcd  by  its  root-form.  Where,  on  the 
contrary,  words  applied  to  so  noble  uses  are  derived  from 
common  and  often  vulgar  roots,  from  the  vocabulary  of  the 
market,  the  kitclien  or  the  stable,  the  thoughts  of  the  reader 
must  be  continually  disturbed  by  gross  or  undignified  images, 

*  See  Leetnre  lY. 
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called  forth  by  an  etymology  drawn  from  the  names  of  famil- 
iar and  humble  objects  and  processes.  Take,  for  niBtanoe, 
the  gcograj)hical  meaning  of  the  Latm-English  words,  longi- 
tude and  latitude.  Tlie  ancients  supposed  the  torrid  and  the 
frigid  zones  to  be  uninhabitable  and  even  impenetrable  by 
man,  but  while  the  earth,  as  known  to  them,  was  bounded 
westwardly  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  extended  indefinitely 
towards  the  east.  The  dimensions  of  the  habitable  world, 
then,  (and  ancient  geography  embraced  only  the  home  of 
man,  rj  oLKovfiivrjj)  were  nnich  greater,  measured  from  west 
to  east,  than  from  south  to  north.  Accordingly,  early  geog- 
raphers called  the  greater  dimension,  or  the  east  and  west 
line,  the  leyujtli^  longitude,  of  the  earth,  the  shorter  di- 
mension, or  the  north  and  south  line,  they  denominated  its 
breadth,  latitude.  These  Latin  tenns  are  retained  in  the 
modem  geography  of  most  European  nations,  but  with  a 
modified  meaning.  Tlie  north  or  south  distance  of  any 
point  on  the  earth's  surface  from  the  equator  is  the  north  or 
south  latitude  of  that  point.  Tlie  east  or  west  distance  be- 
tween two  lines  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  equator,  through 
two  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  is  the  east  or  west  longi- 
tude of  those  points  from  each  other.  Latitude  and  longitude 
etymologically  indeed  mean  hrcadth  and  length,  yet  in  their 
use  in  English,  their  form  does  not  suggest  to  the  student 
their  primarj-  radical  signification,  and  he  attaclies  to  them 
no  meaning  whatever  but  their  tnie  scientific  import.  The 
employment  of  the  English  terms  hnadth  and  lengthy  to  de- 
note respectively  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  distance 
on  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  would,  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  a  perversion  of  the  true  meaning 
of  words.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  German  purism  does 
when  it  rejects  the  precise,  philosophic  longitude  and  laii' 
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kide^  Bubstitates  for  them  the  vague  and  inaccnrate  terms 
Lange  and  Breite,  length  and  breadth,  and  Bays,  accord- 
in^jy  that  St.  Petersburg  lies  in  sixty  degrees  of  north  hreadthy 
and  twenty-eight  of  east  length  from  Paris.  Still  more  pal- 
pable is  this  abuse  of  speech  when  a  different  form  of  ex- 
pression is  employed,  and  we  are  told  that  the  hreadth  of  the 
city  of  New  York  is  41^,  its  length  W  W  * 

In  like  manner,  the  English  adjective  greai  and  the  Ger- 
man gross  are  both,  in  their  proper  signification,  appli- 
cable only  to  objects  which,  as  tested  by  the  ordinary  stan- 
dards of  comparison,  are  large,  and  their  nouns,  greatness  in 
the  one  language,  G  r  6  s  s  e  in  the  other,  arc  strictly  conjugate 
in  meaning.  In  the  philosophic  dialect  of  English  and  the 
Romance  languages,  we  employ  magnitude  as  the  scientific 
c*<|uivalent  of  size^  dimensions.  Magnitude  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  ma  gnus,  great,  but  that  etymology  is  not  so 
familiar  to  English  ears  as  to  attach  to  the  word  magnitude 
the  idea  of  relatively  large  bulk,  and  we  apply  the  term, 
witliout  a  sense  of  incongruity,  to  the  dimensions  of  any  ob- 
ject however  small.  Tlic  Germans  use  Grosse  as  the 
scientific  equivalent  of  magnitude,  and  in  this  they  pervert 
language  in  the  same  way  we  should  do,  in  speaking  of  the 
greatness  of  microscopic  animalcula;  so  small  that  a  hundred 
of  them  could  lie  on  the  point  of  a  pin. 

So  in  chemistry  and  in  the  language  of  industrial  art,  to 
calcine  signifies  to  reduce,  by  longer  or  shorter  exposure  to 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  tho  Germans  or  the  Dutch  were  the  first  to  tranM- 
laU  looptudc  and  latitude  by  native  wordd  of  their  respective  tongues.  The 
eftriiest  examples  I  have  noted  of  the  use  of  modem  equivalents  of  these  worda 
are  id  Dapper,  Bcschrijving  van  Persic,  1672.  De  stadt  Derbend  is  gclcgen  op 
delengte  van  vijf  en  tachtig  gruden,  en  op  de  noorder  breete  vmn  een  en 
Teertigh  gradeo,  dertigb  minuteo. — p.  20. 
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heat,  metals  and  other  bodies  popularly  considered  incombnA- 
tible,  to  a  friable  condition.  The  burning  of  lime  is  a  familiar 
instance  of  calcination,  and  in  fact  calcine  is  derived  from 
calx,  the  Latin  word  for  lime.  Burnt  limestone,  and  the 
substances  to  which  metals  and  many  other  bodies  are  re- 
duced by  heat,  having  a  certain  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
consistence  and  other  properties,  were  conceived  to  be  chem- 
ically related,  and  therefore  the  name  of  calx  was  applied 
to  these  substances  in  the  dialect  of  the  alchemists,  and  passed 
from  their  laboratories  into  the  language  of  commion  lifiB. 
The  English  verb  calcine j  to  us,  to  whom  the  etymology  of  the 
word  is  not  always  present,  expresses  precisely  the  redaction 
of  incombustible  substances  to  tlie  state  of  a  calx.  The 
modem  German  uses,  instead  of  the  alchemical  calcini- 
ren,  the  verb  verkalken  derived  from  Kalk,  lime^ 
which  is  no  doubt  allied  to  the  Latin  calx,  and  probably 
enough  derived  from  it.  But  Kalk  has  not  the  significa* 
tion  of  calx^  and  the  verb  verkalken,  therefore,  properly 
means  to  reduce  to  limc^  not  to  bring  to  the  condition  of  a 
calx^  which  latter  acceptation  the  scientific  purists  have  arbi- 
trarily, and  in  violation  of  tlie  principles  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, imposed  upon  it. 

"We  have  some,  but,  happily,  not  many  similar  examples 
in  the  received  scientific  dialect  of  English.  Our  substan- 
tive acidy  for  instance,  is  Latni,  but  for  want  of  a  native 
tenn,  we  employ  it  as  a  conjugate  noun  to  the  adjective  90W^ 
and  it  has  become  almost  as  familiar  a  word  as  sour  itscUl 
Chemibtry  adopted  acid  as  the  technical  name  of  a  class  of 
bodies,  of  which  those  first  recognized  in  science  were  distin- 
guished by  sourness  of  taste.  But  as  chemical  knowledge 
advanced,  it  was  discovered  tliat  there  were  compounds  pre- 
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ckelj  analogous  in  essential  character,  which  were  not  sour, 
and  consequently  acidity  was  but  an  accidental  quality  of 
•ome  of  these  bodies,  not  a  necessary  or  universal  charac- 
teristic of  all.  It  was  thought  too  late  to  change  the  name, 
and  accordingly  in  all  the  European  languages  the  term  add^ 
or  its  etymological  equivalent,  is  now  applied  to  rock-crys- 
tal,  quartz,  and  flint.  In  like  manner,  from  a  similar  mis- 
application of  aaU^  in  scientific  use,  chemists  class  the  sub- 
stance of  which  junk-bottles,  French  mirrors,  windows  and 
opera-glasses  are  made,  among  the  adUa^  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  analysts  have  declared  that  the  essential  character,  not 
only  of  other  so  called  salts,  but  of  common  kitchen-salt,  the 
salt  of  salts,  had  been  mistaken,  that  salt  is  not  a  salt,  and 
accordingly  have  excluded  that  substance  from  tlie  class  of 
bodies  upon  which,  as  their  tniest  representative,  it  had  be- 
stowed its  name.*  The  attempt  to  press  into  the  service  of 
the  exact  sciences  words  taken  from  the  vocabulary  of  common 
life  is  thus  seen  to  be  objectionable,  because  such  words  are 
incapable  of  scientific  precision  and  singleness  of  meaning, 
and,  moreover,  as  in  the  instances  cited,  they  often  express 
entirely  false  notions  of  physical  fact. 

With  respect  to  compounds  of  trivial  roots,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  advantageously  employed  as  the 
names  of  familiar  material  or  immaterial  objects  and  processes, 


*  Es  ist  heutzutagc  nlcht  mchr  mdglich  eine  Dcfinizion  eincr  *'  Siiurc  "  oder 
eines  **Salre*i''  zn  gebcn,  wclche  alio  KOrper,  die  man  aid  Siurcn  o«ler  Salzc 
bezeicbnct,  in  rich  cinschlicsst.  Wir  habcn  Saurcn  welchc  gcschmackloa  sind, 
vekbc  die  Pflanzenfarben  nicbt  rOtbeu,  wclcbe  die  Alkalicn  nicht  neutralisircn  ; 
es  gibt  Siuren,  in  dcuen  SaucrtntofT  cin  Bcstandthcil  ist  und  in  dcncn  dcr  Was- 
terttoff  fehlt,  in  andcrcn  ist  Wai^sorstolT,  kcin  Saueraloff.  Der  Bcgriff  Ton  Salx 
bt  znletzt  00  rerkchrt  geworden,  dass  man  dabinkam  das  Kochsalz,  das  Sail 
iDer  Salzc,  tod  dcm  die  andcm  den  Namen  habcn,  aus  der  Reihc  der  eigentU* 
Sake  aufzaschlicaseiL    Liebig,  Chcmische  Briefe,  Yierte  Auflage,  I.,  96. 
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of  a  Bomewhat  complex  bnt  not  abBtmse  nature.  Thus  ^feoiii- 
loat  is  a  better  word  than  the  Greco-French  pyroscaphei 
the  German  Vorgefiihl  than  presentimerU.  So  EngliBh 
physicians  would  have  done  more  wisely  in  adopting  the 
plain  descriptive  compounds,  day-blindness  and  nigJuMind" 
nessy  which,  as  appellations  of  certain  affections  of  the  sight| 
explain  themselves,  than  to  borrow  the  Greek  nyctalo- 
pia, which  has  been  applied  by  some  writers  to  one  of  these 
maladies,  by  others  to  its  converse,  and  which,  as  we  learn  firom 
Isidore,  the  grandson  of  the  great  King  Theodoric,  was  just 
as  equivocal  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  it  is  to-daj. 
But  in  the  use  of  these  words  in  the  dialect  of  sciencCi  in 
their  application  to  abstract  or  obscure  philosophical  con- 
ceptions, the  inappropriateness  of  a  nomenclature  derived  from 
familiar  roots  is  often  very  obvious.  Our  English  word  ofurf- 
077ii/y  which,  referred  to  its  Greek  original,  means  simply  cut- 
ting  np^  has  come  to  have  the  signification  of  carefully  die- 
secting,  separating,  or  laying  open  by  the  knife,  the  frame- 
work, tissues  and  vessels  of  animal  bodies  with  a  view  of 
studying  the  structure  and  functions  of  their  organs ;  and  aU 
this  is  fairly  implied  and  felt  by  every  speaker  or  heareTi 
whenever  the  word  is  uttered,  nor  does  it  suggest  to  the  mind 
any  other  possible  signification,  or  call  up  any  alien  image. 
Many  Gennan  writers  have  chosen  to  repudiate  this  bo  ex- 
pressive, definite,  and  strictly  philosophic  word,  and  to  Bub- 
stitute  for  it  the  compound  Zergliederungskunsty 
which,  dressed  in  an  English  form,  would  be  equivalent  to 
the  Artrof-disinanhering^  or  more  exactly,  the  Uhltmiinff- 
art.  Now  this  unwieldy  compound  rather  expresses  the  act  rf 
dissecting,  the  mechanical  part  of  anatomy,  and  some  there- 
fore have  thought  it  necessary  to  employ  another  woidf 
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ZerglioderungBwiBBenBchaft,  the  knowledge  or  sci- 
ence of  nnlimbing,  to  indicate  the  scientific  purpose  and 
diaracter  of  anatomy,  which  is  so  happily  implied  in  what  to 
us  is  a  purely  arbitrary  word. 

Whenever  a  derivative  or  compound  term  may,  without 
violence,  have  several  meanings,  it  is  a  matter  of  considera- 
ble difficulty  for  those  to  whom  all  these  meanings  are,  so  to 
speak,  instinctively  familiar,  to  confine  their  intellectual  con- 
ceptions strictly  to  one,  but,  to  the  English  student,  cmatomy 
is  practically  not  a  compound.  He  does  not  refer  it  to  its 
etymological  source,  and  to  him  it  can  mean  nothing  but 
scientific  dissection  ;  nor  can  the  word  suggest  any  image  not 
appropriately  belonging  to  that  idea. 

In  the  nomenclature  of  Chemistry,  to  designate  the  bod- 
ies, which,  because  analysis  is  not  yet  carried  beyond  them, 
are  provisionally  denominated  simple  substances,  we  employ 
Oreek  compounds,  giving  to  them,  by  formal  definition,  and 
therefore  arbitrarily,  a  precise,  distinct,  rigorously  scientific 
meaning,  excluding  all  other  direct  or  collateral,  proper  or 
figurative,  significations.  In  the  German  chemical  nomen- 
clature, these  bodies  are  designated  by  Teutonic  compounds 
derived  from  roots  as  trivial  as  any  in  the  language.  The 
words  carbon^  hydrogen^  oxygen^  nitrogen^  employed  in  Eng- 
lish, do  not  recall  their  etymology,  and  their  meaning  is  gath- 
ered only  from  technical  definition.  Tliey  express  the  entire 
scientific  notion  of  the  objects  they  stand  for,  and  are  abridged 
definitions,  or  rather  signs  of  definition,  of  those  objects. 
They  are  to  the  English  student  as  purely  intellectual  sym- 
bols as  the  signs  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  equality  in  Al- 
gebra, or,  to  use  a  more  appropriate  simile,  as  their  initials 
C  for  carbon,  H  for  hydrogen,  O  for  oxygen,  and  the  like, 
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which,  in  conjunction  with  numerals,  are  used  in  expreanng 
quantitative  proportions  in  primary  combinations.  The  oot- 
responding  German  compounds,  Kohl-Stoff,  Wasser- 
Stoff,  Sauer-Stoff,  and  Stick-Stoff,  codlrstuff^  wh 
ter-stuff^  8<nir^tvff  and  choTce-stuffj  express,  each,  only  a 
single  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  body  to  which  they 
are  applied,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unphilosophical  tendency 
of  thus  grossly  materializing  and  vulgarizing  our  concepticm 
of  agencies  so  subtle  and  so  ethereal  in  their  nature,* 


*  The  use  of  the  new  German  technical  terms  is  bubject  to  this  further  inoon* 
Yenience,  that  the  compound  will  not  admit  the  adjectival  form,  and  of  covn 
the  noun  is  without  a  conjugate  attributive.  While,  therefore,  a  Germaa  mj 
say,  in  pure  Teutonic,  for  anatomy^  the  Art-of-dismembering ;  for  iutrmyam§^ 
Star-knowledge ;  for  gtography^  Earth-knowledge  and  Earth-description,  (either 
of  which  by  the  way  may  as  properly  apply  to  soil  or  rock  as  to  the  globej 
yet  when  he  has  occasion  for  a  corresponding  adjective,  he  muat  resort  to  tbi 
Greek  compounds  anatomisch,  astronomisch,  gcographisch,  and 
thus  he  introduces  confusion  into  his  scientific  dialect,  and  loses  whateTer  liad 
been  gained  by  the  introduction  of  native  compound  nouns.  So,  in  expreMfay 
the  quantitative  proportions  determined  by  ultimate  analysis  in  chemistiy,  ht 
uses  n  and  0,  the  initials  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  to  represent  those  bodki^ 
and  the  student  of  chemistry  is  taught  that  H  stands  forWasserstoff,  0  ftr 
Sauerstoif,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

The  puristico-descriptive  nomenclature  seems  to  have  reached  its  acme  la 
Volger's  vocabulary  of  Crjrstallography.  (Krystallographie,  Stuttgart,  ISMi) 
In  another  of  his  works,  this  author  describes  a  form  of  Boracite,  a  solid  of 
sixty-two  sides,  as  the  linkstimplig-hOckertimplige,  wurflig-kngel- 
timplige,  rcchts-tim  plige  Kncichling,  and  another  variety  of  dis 
same  crystal  as  the  linkstimplig-hockortimplig-knochlige,  rechtf- 
kugeltimplige,  wurflige  (rechte)  Timpling,  the  meaning  of  wUeh 
would  not  be  altogether  obvious  even  to  his  countrymen,  had  he  not  informed 
us  that  in  the  Niedcrdeutschc  Mundart,  Tim  pel  signifies  Zipfol,  or  scharfc 
Ecke.     Volger,  Monographic  des  Borazites,  p.  120. 

Kenngott  (Synonymik  der  Krystallographie  XXXV.)  gives  us  this  ezam|ils 
of  the  application  of  Volger'n  nomenclature  to  a  still  more  complicated  form  of 
crystallization;  '^Einpl&ttliger,  querstutzlig-stutzliger,  qaerhoeb- 
duchliger,  quermitteldachligor,  querhochthiirmliger,  qaermit* 
telthurmliger,  querniederthiirniliger,  schlankzinkligcr,  nicdei^ 
zinkliger,  quaderligzweifachquerkantliger  Idokras-Querling,* 
and  even  this  string  of  liard  words  leaves  the  form  of  the  mineral  bat  half  d^ 
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It  IB  no  anfiwer  to  the  objections  I  am  urging  to  say  that 
babit  recondles  us  to  the  scientific  use  of  unscientific  terms ; 
that  they  at  length,  when  employed  in  combination  with 
other  words  of  art,  sink  their  etymology,  so  to  speak,  and 
cease  to  suggest  disturbing  images ;  for  just  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  they  do  this  they  cease  to  be  descriptive  at  all,  and 
the  only  argument  left  for  their  use  is  that  of  a  form  more 
in  harmony  with  the  ordinary  orthoepical  combinations  of 
the  language,  an  argument  certainly  not  to  be  weighed  against 
the  obvious  disadvantages  of  a  vocabulary,  which  is  not  only 
trivial,  but  which  scientific  discovery  is  constantly  showing 
to  have  been  founded  on  false  analogies,  and  erroneous 
theory. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  a  convenience  in  the  dou- 
ble forms  of  some  part  of  the  German  neologistic  nomen- 
clature, as  for  example  in  the  distinction  between    Erd- 


•eribed.  In  justico  to  our  author,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that,  long  as  hla 
technical  words  are,  they  are  much  shorter  than  some  of  those  employed  by 
others.  Thus  S  c  h  ii  b  I  i  n  g ,  shoveling^  is  a  trifle  compared  to  pentagontriakUte- 
Utratdtr^  and  K  c  i  1  i  n  g ,  icedgdingy  has  the  like  advantage  otqt  qttadratiC'Sphenoidr 
iwmcrmal-pottition. 

Bcfcides  these,  Volger  uses  Schrftgling,  tlaniling^  Thiirmling,  towerling^ 
Die h  1  i n  g ,  roofling^  E c k  1  i n g ,  comcrling^  and  many  more  of  like  coinage,  by 
■D  which 

More  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  docs  not  consistently  adhere  to  the  princi- 
ples of  a  PTStcm  which  he  has  taken  such  pains  to  elaborate,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  why  he  should  speak  of  Ualurgcn  and  die  halurgische  Geologic, 
when  he  had  so  good  etymological  material  as  Sal z  to  work  upon. 

The  philosophers  of  IloUand  have  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  etymological 
eoarage  than  their  German  brethren.  They  have  framed  conjugate  adjectives 
for  their  newly  formed  scientific  compound  nouns,  and  thus  built  up  such  word« 
asontleedkundig  for  anatomical^  d  e  p  r  o  e  f  o  n  d  e  r  v  i  n  d  e  1  i  j  k  o  w  e  t  e  n- 
•  chappen  for  the  erptrimental  science*^  in  which  last  heptasy liable,  indeed,  the 
rtdical  word  procf  is  probably  not  indigenous,  but  borrowed  from  the  Latin 
through  the  French. 
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kunde,  the  knowledge  of  the  earth,  and  Erdbeschrei- 
bung,  the  description  of  the  earth.  These  ideas  are  indeed 
logically  distinguishable,  because,  we  may  know  that  which 
we  do  not  undertake  to  describe,  and  we  may  undertake  to 
describe  that  which  we  know,  or,  as  experience  unhappily 
too  often  shows,  that  which  we  do  not  know ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  there  is  any  advantage  in  having  a  separate 
word  for  the  expression  of  every  distinguishable  shade  of  hu- 
man thought.  True  it  is,  as  is  observed  by  Coleridge,  that 
^'  by  familiarizing  the  mind  to  equivocal  expressions,  that  is, 
such  as  may  be  taken  in  two  or  more  different  meanings,  we 
introduce  confusion  of  thought,  and  furnish  the  sophist  with 
his  best  and  handiest  tools.  For  the  juggle  of  sophistry 
consists,  for  the  greater  part,  in  using  a  word  in  one  sense  in 
the  premises,  and  in  another  sense  in  the  conclusion."  But  it 
is  equally  true,  as  the  same  great  master  elsewhere  remarks, 
that  "  It  is  a  dull  and  obtuse  mind,  that  must  divide  in  order 
to  distinguish."  The  ramifications  and  subdivisions  of  our 
vocabulary  must  end  somewhere.  The  permutations  and 
combinations  of  articulate  sounds  are  not  infinite,  nor  can 
the  human  memory  retain  an  unlimited  number  of  words. 
It  is  inevitable  that  in  some  cases  one  word  must  serve  to  ex- 
press different  ideas,  and  if  they  are  ideas,  from  the  occar 
sional  confusion  of  which  no  danger  to  any  great  moral  or 
intellectual  principle  is  to  be  feared,  we  must  be  content  to 
trust  to  the  intelligence  of  our  hearers  to  distinguish  for  them- 
selves. There  is  much  intellectual  discipline  in  the  mere  use 
of  language.  Tlie  easiest  disciplines  are  not  necessarily  the 
best,  and  therefore  a  vocabulary  so  complete  as  never  to  ex- 
ercise the  sagacity  of  a  reader,  by  obliging  him  to  choose 
between  two  meanings,  either  of  which  is  possible,  would 
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•flfaid  yeiy  little  traming  to  faculties,  of  whose  cnltnre  speech 
fa  of  itself  the  most  powerfdl  instniinent.* 

*  Few  viU  deny  that  the  French  chemical  nomenclature  of  Layolaier^s  time, 
vUek  spread  so  rapidly  oyer  Europe,  was  a  highly  benefidal  improyement  in 
the  Tooabdaiy  of  the  branch  of  knowledge  to  which  It  was  applied,  but  It 
eperaied  fai  aome  reepecta  both  injorioiisly  to  that  science  and  unjustly  to  the 
fiuM  of  the  philosophers  whose  discoyeries  had  made  chendstry  what  it  was. 
It  ptodneed  a  complete  seyerance  between  the  old  and  the  new,  a  hiatus  in  the 
history,  and  an  apparent  reyolution  in  the  character,  of  the  science,  which  has 
Isd  reoent  times  to  suppose  that  ftiUle  alchemy  ended,  and  philosophical  chem* 
iitry  b^gaa,  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  nomenclature.  The  reader  will  find 
it»e  interesting  obseryaUons  on  this  point  hi  Liebig's  Ohemische  Briefe,  4te., 
iiitege,  Brief  IIL 


LECTURE  X. 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKOUAGB. 

III. 

The  aphorism,  popularly,  but  perhaps  erroneously,  ascribed 
to  Buffon, "  The  style  is  the  man,"  is  a  limited  application  of 
the  general  theorj'^,  that  there  is  such  a  relation  between  the 
mind  of  man  and  the  speech  he  uses,  that  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  either  would  enable  an  acute  psychological  philolo- 
gist to  deduce  and  construct  the  other  from  it.  The  distinc- 
tive characteristics  of  nations  or  races  employing  different 
tongues,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  account  for  them,  are  due  to 
causes  external  to  the  individual,  though  common  in  their 
operation  to  the  whole  people,  such  as  climate,  natural  pro- 
ductions, modes  of  life  dependent  on  soil  and  climate,  or, 
in  short,  physical  conditions. 

AVe  might  then  admit  this  theory,  without  qualification! 
if  it  were  once  established  that  the  language  of  a  people  is 
altogether  a  natural  product  of  their  physical  constitution 
and  circumstances,  and  that  its  character  depends  upon  laws 
as  material  as  those  which  determine  the  hue  and  growth  of 
the  hair,  the  color  of  the  eyes  and  skin,  the  musical  quality 
of  the  human  voice,  or  the  inarticulate  cries  of  the  lower 
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imik.  But  those  who  believe  that  there  is  in  man  a  life 
above  oi^anization,  a  q>irit  above  nature,  will  be  slow  to 
aDow  that  his  only  instniment  for  the  outward  manifestation 
ct  his  mightiest  intdlectnal  energies  and  loftiest  moral  aspi- 
rations, as  well  as  his  sole  means  of  systematic  culture  for 
the  intelleet  and  heart,  can  be  the  product  of  a  mode  of 
physical  being,  which,  though  in  some  points  superior  in 
degree,  is  yet  identical  in  kind,  with  that  shared  also  by  the 
lowest  of  the  brutes  that  acknowledge  him  as  their  lord  and 
master.  Nor  is  the  theory  in  question  at  all  consistent  with 
observed  facts ;  for  while  nations,  not  distinguished  by  any 
marked  differences  of  physical  structure  or  external  condi- 
tion, use  languages  characterized  by  wide  diversities  of  vo- 
cabulary and  syntax,  individuals  in  the  same  nation,  the 
same  household,  even,  display  striking  dissimilarities  of  per- 
son, of  intellect,  and  of  temper,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  percep- 
tible variations  in  articulation,  and  in  the  choice  and  colloca- 
ikm  of  words,  speak  in  the  main  not  only  one  language,  but 
one  dialect.  History  presents  numerous  instances  of  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  national  character,  without  any  radical 
change  in  the  language  of  the  people,  and,  contrariwise,  of 
persistence  of  character  with  a  great  change  in  tongue.  The 
forms  of  speech,  which  the  slavish,  and  therefore  descn'cdly 
enslaved,  Soman  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  employed  in 
addressing  Tiberius,  were  as  simple  and  direct  as  those  of  a 
soldier  would  have  been  in  conversing  with  his  centurion  in 
the  heroic  age  of  Regulus.  Tlio  Icelander  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tory  carried  the  law  of  blood  for  blood  as  far  as  the  Corsican 
or  the  Kabyle  of  the  nineteenth,  and  when  his  honor  was 
piqued,  or  his  passions  roused,  he  was  as  sanguinary  in  his 
temper  as  the  Spaniard,  the  Anizeh-Arab,  or  the  Ashantee. 
His  descendants,  speaking  very  nearly  the  same  dialect,  are  so 
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mncli  softened  in  character,  that  violence  is  almost  unknown 
among  them,  and  when,  a  few  years  since,  a  native  was  oon- 
demned  to  death,  not  one  of  his  countrymen  could  be  induced 
to  act  as  the  minister  of  avenging  justice.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  out  any  difference  of 
character,  habits,  or  even  ethical  system,  between  the  Bedouin 
of  the  present  day  and  his  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
and  of  Job,  and  yet  his  language  has  unquestionably  under- 
gone many  great  changes. 

The  relations  between  man  and  his  speech  are  not  capable 
of  precise  formulation,  and  we  cannot  perhaps  make  any 
nearer  approach  to  exact  truth  tlian  to  say,  that  while  every 
people  has  its  general  analogies,  every  individual  has  his  pe- 
culiar idiosyncrasies,  physical,  mental  and  linguistic,  and 
that  mind  and  speech,  national  and  individual,  modify  and 
are  modified  by  each  other,  to  an  extent,  and  by  the  operatioii 
of  laws,  which  we  are  not  yet  able  to  define,  though,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  can  be  con- 
fidently affirmed  to  exist. 

But  in  tlie  midst  of  this  uncertainty,  we  stiU  recognise 
the  working  of  the  great  principle  of  diversity  in  imity,  which 
characterizes  all  the  operations  of  tlie  creative  mind,  and 
though  every  man  has  a  dialect  of  his  own,  as  he  has  his  own 
special  features  of  character,  his  distinct  peculiarities  of 
shape,  gait,  tone,  and  gesture,  in  short,  the  individnalities 
which  make  him  John  and  not  Peter,  yet  over  and  above  all 
these,  he  shares  in  the  general  traits  which  together  make  up 
the  unity  of  liis  language,  the  unity  of  his  nation.  "  Unity 
of  speech,"  says  a  Danish  writer,  "  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  independent  development  of  a  people,  and  the  coez- 
istence  of  two  languages  in  a  political  state  is  one  of  the 
greatest  national  misfortunes.    Every  race  has  its  own  oi^ 
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guac  growtli,  which  impresaes  its  own  peculiar  form  on  the 
nligioiis  ideas  and  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  people, 
n  their  political  eonstitation,  their  legislation,  their  customs, 
sad  the  expression  of  all  these  individualities  is  found  in  the 
qpeedu  In  this  are  embalmed  that  to  which  thejr  have  as- 
pired, that  to  which  they  have  attained.  There  we  find  the 
reoord  of  their  thought,  its  comprehension,  wealth  and  depth, 
the  life  of  the  people,  the  limits  of  their  culture,  their  appe- 
tencies and  their  antipathies,  whatsoever  has  germinated, 
fructified,  ripened  and  passed  away  among  them,  yes,  even 
their  short-comings  and  their  trespasses.  The  people  and 
their  language  are  so  con-natural,  that  the  one  thrives, 
dianges,  perishes  with  the  other."  So  far  our  author,  and 
with  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  the  exaggeration  into 
which  writers  are  often  led  by  their  enthusiasm  for  their 
nibject,  his  views  are  entitled  to  general  concurrence.  We 
think  by  words,  and  therefore  thought  and  words  cannot  but 
act  and  react  on  each  other.  As  a  man  speaks,  so  he  thinks, 
and  as  a  man  thinkcth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  unity  of  speech  is  essential  to 
the  unity  of  a  people.  Community  of  language  is  a  stronger 
bond  than  identity  of  religion  or  of  government,  and  con- 
temporaneous nations  of  one  speech,  however  formally  sepa- 
rated by  differences  of  creed  or  of  political  organization,  are 
essentially  one  in  culture,  one  in  tendency,  one  in  influence. 
The  fine  patriotic  effusion  of  Amdt,  ^^  Was  ist  des  Dcutschen 
Yaterland,''  was  founded  upon  the  idea  that  the  oneness  of  the 
Deutsche  Zunge,  the  German  speech,  implied  a  oneness  of 
spirit,  of  interest,  of  aims  and  of  duties,  and  the  universal 
acceptance  with  which  the  song  was  received  was  evidence 
that  the  poet  had  struck  a  chord  to  which  every  Teutonic 
heart  responded.    The  national  language  is  the  key  to  the 
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national  intellect,  the  national  heart,  and  it  is  the  special  vo- 
cation of  what  is  technically  called  philology,  as  distingnished 
from  linguistics^  to  avail  itself  of  the  study  of  langaage  as  a 
means  of  knowing,  not  man  in  the  abstract,  but  man  as  col- 
lected into  distinct  communities,  informed  with  the  same  spirit, 
exposed  to  the  same  moulding  influences,  and  pursuing  the 
same  great  objects  by  substantially  the  same  means.  We 
are  certainly  not  authorized  to  conclude  that  all  the  individ- 
uals of  a  nation  are  altogether  alike  because  they  speak  the 
same  mother-tongue,  but  their  characters  presumably  resenh 
ble  each  other  as  nearly  as  the  fragments  of  the  common 
language  which  each  has  appropriated  to  Ills  own  riae. 
Every  individual  selects  from  the  general  stock  his  own  vo- 
cabulary, his  favorite  combinations  of  words,  his  own  fonns 
of  syntax,  and  thus  frames  for  himself  a  dialect,  the  outwaid 
expression  of  which  is  an  index  to  the  inner  life  of  tlie  man. 
No  two  Englishmen,  Germans  or  Frenchmen  speak  and  act 
in  all  points  alike,  yet  in  character  as  well  as  in  speech,  they 
would  generally  be  found  to  have  more  points  of  sympathy 
and  resemblance  with  each  other,  than  either  of  them  with 
any  man  of  a  different  tongue. 

Tlie  relations  between  the  grammatical  structure  or  genenJ 
idiom  of  a  language  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  those  who  speak  it,  are  usually  much  more  uncertain 
and  obscure  than  the  connection  between  the  particular 
words,  which  compose  their  stock,  and  the  thoughts,  habita 
and  tendencies  of  those  who  employ  them.  Except  under 
circumstances  where  our  mouths  are  sealed  and  our  thoughts 
suppressed,  from  motives  of  prudence,  of  delicacy  or  of 
shame,  the  names  of  the  objects  dearest  to  the  heart,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  passions  which  most  absorb  us,  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  religious,  social  or  political  creeds  or  parties  to 


vUeh  we  lunre  attached  onrselYes,  will  most  fireqnently  rise 
to  the  lipa.  Hence  it  is  the  vocabiQary  and  the  phraseological 
oombinations  of  the  man,  or  class  of  men,  which  must  serve 
it  the  dne  to  gnide  ns  into  the  secret  recesses  of  their  being; 
ind  in  spite  of  occasional  exceptions,  apparent  or  real,  it  is 
genprally  trae  that  our  choice  of  words,  as  also  of  the  special 
or  eonyentional  meanings  of  words,  is  determined  by  the 
character,  the  ruling  passion,  the  habitual  thoughts, — ^by  the 
Utdf  in  short,  of  the  man ;  and  in  this  sense  Ben  Jonson  ut- 
tered a  great  and  important  truth  when  he  said :  ^^  Language 
OKMt  shows  a  man :  speak  that  I  may  see  thee !  It  springs 
out  of  the  most  retired  and  inmost  parts  of  us,  and  is  the  im- 
age of  the  parent  of  it,  the  mind.  Ko  glass  renders  a  man's 
farm  and  likeness  so  true  as  his  speech." 

But  there  is  much  risk  of  error  in  the  too  extended  appli- 
cation of  this  criterion.  In  two  cases  only  can  we  be  justified 
in  condemning  a  people  upon  the  strength  of  indications  fur^ 
nished  by  their  language  alone.  The  one  is  that  of  the  vol- 
untary, or  at  least  theyr^^,  selection  of  a  debased  or  perverted 
diction,  when  a  higher  and  purer  one  is  possible ;  the  other, 
that  of  the  non-existence  of  words  expressive  of  great  ideas, 
and  this  will  generally  be  found  coupled  with  an  abundance 
in  terms  denoting,  and  yet  not  stigmatizing,  gross  and  wicked 
acts  and  passions. 

There  are  cases  where  the  crimes  of  rulers  are  mirrored 
in  the  speech  of  tlicir  subjects  ;*  others,  where  governments  by 
a  long  course  of  corruption,  oppression,  and  tyranny,  have 
stamped  upon  the  language  of  their  people,  or  at  least  upon 

*  **  Tifl  joxL  that  ny  it,  not  I.    Ton  do  the  deeds, 
And  yoor  ungodlj  deedi  find  me  the  wordi. 

SoFnocus,  at  tranaiated  b  j  MUtoo. 
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its  temporary  conventionalities,  a  tone  of  hypociisyy  false- 
hood, baseness,  that  clings  to  the  tongue,  even  after  the  spirit 
of  the  nation  is  emancipated,  and  it  is  prepared  to  vindieate, 
by  deeds  of  heroism,  the  rights,  the  principles,  the  dignily 
of  its  manhood. 

I  think  the  language  of  Italy  is  a  case  in  point.  Landor 
argues  the  profound  and  hopeless  depravity  of  the  Italians 
from  the  abject  character  of  their  complimentary  and  social 
dialect,  and  the  phraseology  expressive  of  their  relations  with 
their  nilcrs  or  other  superiors,  as  well  as  from  the  pompons 
style  by  which  they  magnify  the  importance  of  things  in 
themselves  insignificant,  and  their  constant  nse  of  snperia- 
tives  and  intcnsitives,  with  reference  to  trifling  objects  and 
occasions.  Were  it  true,  that  the  Lombards,  the  Piedmon- 
tese,  the  Tuscans  and  the  Eonians  of  the  present  day  had 
not  inherited,  but  freely  adopted,  the  dialect,  of  which  Lan- 
der gives  a  sort  of  anthology,  it  would  argue  much  in  favor 
of  his  theor5\*    A  bold  and  manly  and  generous  and  tmth- 

*  The  Imaginary  CoDYcrsations  of  Landor  are  a  very  indifferent  authority  upon 
questions  of  fact,  nor,  in  my  opinion,  are  they  entitled  to  a  high  rank  at  itand- 
ards  in  criticism,  in  language,  or  in  morals.  But  a  physiognomist  may  refer 
to  a  caricature  for  an  illustration  of  the  connection  between  moral  traits  and 
the  physical  features  by  which  they  are  indicated,  and  I  may,  with  at  least  eqoil 
propriety,  cite  the  exaggerations  of  Landor  as  exemplifying  the  manner  in  wliidi 
external  causes  may  corrupt  language,  and,  through  it,  the  morality  of 
who  use  it. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  frank,  straightforward  speech  of  ancient 
into  the  cringing  form  which  it  has  in  modem  times  adopted,  is  the  natural 
sequence  of  centuries  of  tyrannies,  that  haTc  crushed  not  so  much  the  boAs% 
as  the  souls  of  men  who  have  so  long  groaned  hopelessly  under  them.  Bit 
whatever  may  have  been  the  character  of  the  Italians,  when  landor  wrote  tiN 
dialogue  from  which  I  have  taken  these  examples,  he  woald  grossly  mS4a4BI 
their  countrymen  of  this  generation,  who  should  infer  that  because  the  langoafi 
has  not  yet  recovered  its  native  majesty,  the  people  is  not  ripe  for  an  eoMH 
bling  revelation.  The  habitual  speech  of  the  Italians  is,  at  present,  bj  a» 
means  of  so  onmanly  a  character  as  the  author  in  question  repietents  il|  aal 
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M  people  certamly  would  not  choose  to  say  umiliare 
i&a  supplica,  to  humiliate  a  supplication,  for,  to  present 
a  memorial ;  to  style  the  strength  which  awes,  and  the  finesse 
wliieh  deceives,  alike,  onestsl,  honesty  or  respectability; 
to  speak  of  taking  human  life  by  poison,  not  as  a  crime,  but 
simply  as  a  mode  of  facilitating  death,  ajutare  la  morte; 
to  employ  pellegrino,  foreign,  for  admirable;  to  apply 
to  a  small  garden  and  a  cottage  the  title  of  un  podere,  a 
power;  to  call  every  house  with  a  large  door,  un  palazzo, 
a  palace;  a  brass  ear-ring,  una  gioja,  a  joy;  a  present 
of  a  bodkin,  un  regalo,  a  royal  munificence;  an  altera- 
Ikkii  in  a  picture,  un  pentimento,  a  repentance;  a  man 
of  lionor,  un  uomo  di  garbo,  a  well-dressed  man;  a 
lamb's fiy,  una  cosa  stupenda,  a  stupendous  thing;  or 
a  message  sent  by  a  footman  to  his  tailor,  through  a  scullion, 
una  ambasciata,  an  embassy. 

We  must  distinguish  between  cases  where  words  expres- 
sive of  great  ideas,  mighty  truths,  do  not  at  all  exist  in  a 
language,  and  those  where,  as  in  Italy,  the  pressure  of  exter- 
nal or  accidental  circumstances  has  compelled  the  disuse  or 

tvta  wben  ezpreMions,  which  jar  with  tho  self-respect  of  a  Gitixen  of  a  free 
Mite,  are  employed,  they  are  not  usually  accompanied  with  a  fawning  or  de- 
pmSSikg\j  deferential  manner,  or  an  ostentatious  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  private 
epinMNi  and  private  interest.  The  leaven  of  French  democracy,  which,  however 
■Mparing  in  its  career  of  overthrow  at  home,  was  a  beneficent  influence  in  the 
Itafian  peninsula,  is  still  at  work ;  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  brought  the 
prindplet  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  within  the  intelligence,  and  commended 
to  the  heart,  of  the  masses ;  occasion  only  has  long  been  wanting ;  the  re- 
%  ontrage  perpetrated  by  the  Papal  government  on  the  sanctities  of  domestic 
8S^  In  the  kidnapping  of  a  Jewish  child,  will,  it  is  to  bo  hoped,  hasten  the  dawn 
if  Ibt  day  when  the  whole  Ausonian  people  shall  bo  transformed,  transfigured  we 
■aj  lay,  into  what  Milton  describes  as  **  a  noble  and  puissant  nation,  rousing 
hcndf  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep  and  shaking  her  invincible  locks.**  Then 
Ikey  win  reassert  their  cUlm  to  the  divine  rights  of  humanity,  and  then  thdr 
ipffti-^^  like  themselves,  will  burst  its  fetters  and  become  once  more  as  grand 
wd  M  heroic  as  it  is  beaotifiiL 
16 
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misapplication  of  such,  and  the  habitual  employment  of  the 
baser  part  of  the  national  vocabulary.  Where  grand  wards 
are  found  in  a  speech,  there  grand  thoughts,  noble  pnxposei^ 
high  resolves  exist  also,  or,  at  the  least,  the  spark  dumben, 
which  a  favoring  breath  may  kindle  into  a  cherishing  or  a 
devouring  flame. 

Every  individual  is,  in  a  sense,  a  natural  product  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  belongs,  and  tlie  brave  and  good,  who 
have  so  long  pined  in  the  dungeons  of  Kaples  and  of  Bmne^ 
are  a  sufiicient  proof  that  the  oppression  which  has  lopped 
the  flower,  has  failed  to  extirpate  the  root,  of  Italian  virtue. 

For  the  purposes  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  espedalfy 
religious  culture,  a  speech  must  possess  appropriate  words  fiir 
the  expression  of  all  mental,  ethical  and  spiritual  states  and 
processes,  and  where  such  a  nomenclature  is  totaUy  wanting^ 
there  is  no  depth  of  depravity  which  we  are  not  authorised 
to  infer  from  so  deplorable  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  ap- 
prehension, reflection  and  instruction,  concerning  the  cardi- 
nal interests,  and  highest  powers  and  perceptions  of  human- 
ity. It  is  in  the  non-existence  of  words  of  this  class,  that 
missionaries,  and  other  teachers  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion, have  found  the  most  formidable  obstacles  to  the  propik 
gation  of  intellectual  and  religious  light  and  truth  among  the 
heathen.  Even  the  Greek,  with  all  its  wealth  of  words,  had, 
as  TVcsley  long  ago  observed,  no  tcnn  for  the  Christian  vi^ 
tue  of  hiimUttf/y  until  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  framed  (me 
for  it,  and  for  this  the  moral  jDoverty  of  tlie  classic  speech 
compelled  him  to  resort  to  a  root  conveying  the  idea,  not  of 
self-abasement  in  the  consciousness  of  utter  unworthiness  in 
the  sight  of  a  pure  and  holy  God,  but  of  positive  debase 
ment,  meanness,  and  miserableness  of  spirit. 
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Let  110  foppose  a  people  cnrBed  with  a  speech  which  had 
no  terns  oorresponding  to  the  ideas  of  holiness,  faith,  venera- 
tktt,  oonscieDce,  truth,  justice,  dignity,  love,  mercy,  benevo- 
lence, or  their  contraries.  Could  its  moral  teachers  frame  an 
ethical  system  addressed  to  faculties,  whose  very  existence 
their  language,  and  of  course  the  conscious  self-knowledge 
of  the  people,  did  not  recognize  ?  Could  they  enforce  the 
duty  of  truthfulness  in  word  and  deed ;  of  a  reverential  def- 
eraioe  to  what  is  great  and  worthy  in  man;  of  love  and 
adoration  for  the  inmieasurably  higher  and  better  attributes 
of  the  Deity ;  of  charity,  of  philanthropy,  of  patience,  and 
of  rerignation,  in  a  tongue  which  possessed  no  terms  to  de- 
note the  moral  and  the  religious  virtues!  But  even  these 
alone  would  not  render  a  language  an  adequate  medium  for 
the  communication  of  all  moral  doctrine.  Men  must  learn  to 
fear,  hate  and  abhor  that  which  is  evil,  as  well  as  to  love 
and  follow  afler  that  wliidi  is  good ;  and  to  this  end,  the 
vices,  as  well  as  the  virtues,  must  have  names  by  which  they 
can  be  described  and  held  up  as  things  to  be  dreaded, 
loathed  and  shuimcd.  TVe  regard  the  Hebrew-Greek  dic- 
tion of  the  New  Testament  as  eminently  plain  and  simple, 
and  so  indeed  it  is,  as  compared  with  the  general  dialect  of 
Greek  literature ;  but  what  a  richness  of  vocabulary  does  it 
display  witli  respect  to  all  that  concerns  the  moral,  the  spir- 
itual, and  even  the  intellectual  interests  of  humanity  !  What 
a  range  of  abstract  thought,  what  an  annory  of  dialectic 
weapons,  what  an  enginery  of  vocal  implements  for  operat- 
ing on  the  human  soul,  do  the  Epistles  of  the  learned  Paul 
exhibit !  Tlie  Gospel  of  the  unschooled  John  throws  for- 
ward mot»t  conspicuously  another  phase  of  language ;  for,  as 
Paul  appeals  to  the  moral,  through  the  intellectual  faculties, 
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John,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  his  way  to  the  head  bj  the 
channel  of  the  heart,  and  his  diction  is  of  course  in  great 
part  composed  of  the  words  which  describe  or  excite  the  seiui- 
bilities,  the  better  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Now  the  respee- 
tive  dialects  of  these  two  apostles  could  have  existed  only  as 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  mental  and  religious  training  in 
the  races  who  used  the  speech  employed  by  them,  and  where 
such  training  has  not  been  enjoyed,  there  no  such  vocabulaiy 
can  be  developed,  and  of  course  no  such  doctrine  expreflsed. 

Hence  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  tongues  of 
nations  of  low  moral  training  has  been  found  a  matter  of  ex- 
ceeding di£Sculty,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  translaton 
have  been  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  very  looBe  a^ 
proximations  to  the  expression  of  the  religious  ideas  of  Chiii- 
tianity,  with  mere  provisional  phrases,  which  they  necesBazily 
employ  for  the  time,  and  until,  with  more  advanced  mental 
culture,  there  shall  grow  up  also  a  greater  compass  of  vocab- 
ulary, and  a  fuller  development  of  a  dialect  suited  to  convey 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  truth.  And  hence  it  is  that  in 
the  propagation  of  a  religion  which  appeals  so  powerfully  to 
the  thought,  the  sympathies  and  the  conscience  of  meoi  edu- 
cation and  Ghristianization  must  go  hand  in  hand ;  for  the 
teacher  cannot  reach  the  heart  of  his  pupil,  until  they  have 
mutually  aided  each  other  in  creating  a  common  mediuniy 
through  which  they  can  confer  on  the  deep  matters  of  monl 
and  spiritual  truth. 

The  French  boast  that  they  have  no  word  for  SrtStf,  and 
hence  argue  that  they  are  less  accessible  than  other  men  to 
that  species  of  official  corruption,  of  which  a  pecuniary,  or 
other  material  consideration,  is  the  reward.  But  has  not  tiM 
reproach  impUed  in  the  very  word  a  useful  influence  in  bring' 
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fag  the  act  to  tiie  coziedoiiBnees  of  men  as  a  shame  and  a  sinf 
Obn  we  ftilly  comprehend  the  evil  character  of  a  wrong,  imtil 
we  have  given  it  a  specific  objectiye  existence  bj  assigning 
to  it  a  name,  which  shall  serve  at  once  to  designate  and  con- 
demn! And  do  not  the  jocnlar  pot  de  vin,  and  other 
vague  and  trivial  phrases,  b  j  which,  in  the  want  of  a  proper 
term  to  stigmatize  the  crime,  French  levity  expresses  it,  in- 
dicate a  lack  of  sensibility  to  the  heinous  nature  of  the  trans- 
grawion,  and  gloss  over,  and  even  half  commend,  the  recep- 
tion of  unlawful  fees,  as  at  worst  but  a  venial  offence,  the 
dugrace  of  which  lies  more  in  the  detection  than  in  the  com- 
Bunion!* 

I  drew  your  attention,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  re- 
markable completeness  of  the  technical  vocabulary  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  exemplified  in  the  old  translation 
of  the  Gospels ;  and  I  think  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  great  English  tlieologians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  did  not  endeavor,  at  a  period  when  it  would 
have  been  comparatively  casy^  to  infuse  a  still  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  native  element  into  the  moral  and  spiritual  no- 
menclature they  adopted.  The  extent  to  which  Latin  was 
used  in  theology  by  the  Saxons  themselves,  seriously  inter- 
fered with  the  formation  of  a  vocabulary  adapted  to  the  met- 
aphysics of  Christianity,  and  we  must  remember  that,  as 
Latin  was  the  only  common  language,  and  practicable  means 

*  When  JustinULn  negotiated  with  the  Fenian  ambassador  Isdiagunaa  that 
ihameful  conTention,  by  which  he  purchased  a  tmce  of  five  years  for  two  thon- 
■nd  pounds  of  gold,  it  was  at  first  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  paid  in 
UDoal  instalments  of  four  hundred  pounds,  but  upon  further  consideration,  it 
WIS  thought  better  to  paj  the  whole  at  once,  in  order  that  it  might  be  called  a 
pitsent,  rather  than  a  tribute.  Tk  ykp  ohxpkhwifiaTa,  says  Procopius,  hf  rk 
9p4yi^aTm  iniSiurw  tu^dprnwoi  4k  rov  iwtw\Mrov  ol^i^^i^au.  De  BeL  Qolh. 
L  IV.  cap.  16. 
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of  commumcation,  between  the  English  Beformere  and  thdr 
teachers  and  brethren  on  the  continent,  the  dialect  of  the 
former  could  hardly  fail  to  be  affected  by  the  religions  no- 
menclature of  the  latter. 

We  have,  nevertheless,  and  exclusively  employ,  many 
remarkable  native  English  words  to  express  the  highest  and 
most  complex  order  of  religious  ideas,  and  the  frequency  and 
familiarity  of  their  use  implies  an  advanced  spiritual  cultnn 
among  the  primitive  English,  a  philosophical  conception  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  a  strong  native  susceptibility  to  relig- 
ious impressions,  as  well  as  a  remarkable  power  of  apjm- 
hending  abstruse  principles,  and  of  course  a  high  standiid 
of  moral  and  intellectual  character. 

The  word  atonement^  certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
terms  in  the  nomenclature  of  Christianity,  is  purely  Englishi 
although  its  ending  is  French.  The  historical  evidence  ii 
very  strongly  in  favor  of  the  etymology  at  an^j  and  accord- 
ingly the  derivative  should  mean  either  the  reconciliation  of 
man  to  his  Creator,  or  a  oneness  of  spirit  between  the  two.* 

But  this  is  not  the  usual  theological  sense,  and  the  resenh 
blance  between  a^on6  and  the  German  Siihne,  and  several 

*  Robert  of  Gloucester  has  a/  on,  in  the  sense  of  tigrtedy  reameUed: 
Wat  halt  it  to  telle  longe  ?  bute  heo  were  8et>I>e  at  on. 
In  gret  lone  longe  y  now,  wan  yt  noldc  oI>er  gon. 

P.  161. 
So  that  the  king  k  he 
Were  there  so  a/  on  as  hii  mizte  bisc 

P.  609. 
Many  similar  examples  may  bo  found  in  other  early  English  writers.  I  half 
not  obserred  the  noun  atonement  in  any  writer  before  Tyndal  (152S)  who  ca* 
ploys  it  in  Romans  t.  11.  It  is  not  found  in  the  W^ycUffite  versioni,  I  beliefs. 
Coverdole  (1535)  uses  it,  in  Exodus  xxix.  33,  Leviticus  !▼.  20,  26,  RomaniT. 
11,  and  in  sereral  other  passages.  It  also  occurs  in  the  life  of  Edward  Y.,  tf* 
cribed  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  Hardyng^s  Chronicles,  1648,  p.  476  of  BDtfli 
reprint. 
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older  Gotliio  roots  which  involve  the  notion  of  expiation^ 
ftwifthaii  Boxne  reason  to  snspect  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
wmi  lies  farther  back,  though  we  cannot  trace  it  to  any 
known  Saxon  radical  Qodj  good,  holy,  bad,  evil,  sin,  wicked, 
K^t,  wrong,  love,  hate,*  hope,  wise,  true,  false,t  ^^9  death, 
soali  heaven,  hell,  and  their  many  derivatives,  are  all  genuine 
Anglo-Saxon,  as  are  also  many  now  obsolete  words,  belong- 
ing exichiBively  to  the  Christian  religion,  such  as  housd^  for 
euchamt,  omoL^X  to  administer  extreme  unction,  though  most 

*  Wbat  a  fine  English  definition  of  haU  is  that  which  Chancer  giyes  in  the 
BmoiMt  Tale,  ^  Hate  is  old  wrathe.** 

f  We  eannot  perhaps  make  out  an  etymological  relation  between  fain  and 
WKj  McBso-Oothio  root,  unless  we  connect  it  with  faldan,  to  fold,  LaL 
plleare,  allied  to  which  are  simplex  and  duplex,  whence  onr  dmpUeU^ 
aid  S^ieity,  But  the  word  occurs  yery  early  in  all  the  Scandinayian  and 
Tsatonic  languages,  and  there  are  several  native  radicals  from  either  of  which 
ttaay  be  supposed  to  be  derived,  if  indeed  we  are  to  belieye  that  the  name,  of 
•i  landamental  an  idea  as  that  of  the  false  must  neeeuarily  be  borrowed  from 
aij  other  word.  Ihre,  in  arguing  against  the  etymology  from  the  Latin 
fait  11 8,  regrets  that  he  is  obliged  to  recognize  the  word  as  indigenous,  and 
ff**'-**^  Quam  vellem  in  laudem  gentis  nostra  dici  posse,  illam  mendada  at 
aBeodi  artes  ne  nominare  quidem  potuisse,  antequam  id  i  Latinis  didicerit  I 
Arc,  Lex,  Suto-Ooth,  under  falsk. 

The  comparison  of  the  moral  significance  of  particular  words  in  Anglo- 
Stxon  and  English,  presents  many  points  of  interest.  A  single  one  shall 
sdlce.  Old,  which  is  now  a  term  of  reproach,  was,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
ia  these  /a$t  days  of  Toung  America  and  Toung  England,  a  respectful  and 
flfen  reverential  epithet  with  the  Anglo-Saxons ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  was 
the  common  dedgnation  of  noble,  exalted,  and  excellent  things.  Ealdor  was 
iften  used  for  prince,  ruler,  governor;  ealdordom  was  authority,  magistracy, 
principality;  ealdorlic,  principal,  excellent;  ealdor-apostole,  chief- 
ipostle;  ealdor-burh,  chief  city  or  metropolis,  and  ealdor  man,  nobleman. 

)  Ele  or  el,  the  root  of  the  word  an4al,  is  generally  considered  an 
Aag^o-Saxon  radical,  but  its  resemblance  in  form  and  meaning  to  the  Latin 
oleu  m  ,  or  rather  to  the  Greek  Aoior,  renders  it  probable  that  the  name,  as 
wd  as  the  thing,  (olive  ot/,)  found  its  way  from  Southern  Europe  into  the  Anglo- 
Saxoo  and  the  cognate  languages  and  nations,  at  so  eariy  a  period  that  the 
kfatory  of  its  introduction  can  be  no  longer  traced.  Housel  (A.  S.  h  u  s  e  1) 
hat  been  sospected  to  be  connected  with  the  Latin  h  o  s  t  i  a ,  but  the  occur- 
iMee  of  the  word  (huntl)  in  Ulphilat  teemt  to  be  a  tulBcient  refitatioo  of 
tUt  etymology. 
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of  the  words  which  Christianity  ingrafted  upon  the  reUgiant 
vocabulary  of  Judaism,  are  in  modem  English  represented 
by  derivatives  from  Latin  or  Greek  radicals. 

Both  the  moral  and  the  intellectual  characteristics  which 
the  prevalence  of  Christian  doctrine  has  impressed  on  modem 
civilized  humanity,  and  the  dialect  belonging  to  that  doo> 
trine,  are  so  special  and  peculiar,  that  the  mutual  relations 
between  mind,  and  speech  as  the  expression  of  mind,  and  as 
also  a  reagent  upon  it,  in  all  matters  connected  with  religion, 
are  traced  without  any  very  serious  difficulty,  but  the  recip- 
rocal influence  of  word  and  thought  in  other  connections,  ii^ 
if  not  more  obscure,  at  least  less  familiar.  Take  for  example 
the  tendency,  in  what  are  fashionable,  and  claim  to  be  refined, 
circles  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  even  more  especially  in 
England,  to  the  use  of  vague  and  indefinite  phrases,  not 
so  much  to  hide  a  deficiency  of  ideas,  as  to  cover  discreet 
reticences  of  opinion,  or  prudent  suppressions  of  natural  and 
spontaneous  feeling.  Tlie  practice  of  employing  these  emptj 
sounds — they  liave  no  claim  to  be  called  words — is  founded 
partly  in  a  cautious  desire  of  avoiding  embarrassing  self-com- 
mittals, and  partly  in  that  vulgar  i)rejudice  of  polite  society, 
which  proscribes  the  expression  of  decided  sentiments  of 
admiration,  approval  or  dissatisfaction,  or  of  precise  and 
definite  opinions  upon  any  subject,  as  contrary  to  the  lawi 
of  good  taste,  indicative  of  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and,  moreover,  arrogant  and  j^edantic.  Li  this  notion  there 
is  just  enough  of  tnith  to  disguise  the  falsehood  of  the  the- 
ory,  and  to  apologize  for  the  mischievous  tendencies  of  the 
practice.  Doubtless,  if  we  have  no  clear,  decided  and  well- 
grounded  opinions,  no  ardor  of  feeling,  and  no  convictions 
of  duty,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  conversation, 
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ikmld  modesilj  avoid  the  use  of  pointed  langaage,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  a  dne  r^ard  for  the  feelings,  the  prejudices, 
die  ignorance,  of  others,  will  dictate  a  certam  reserve  and 
caution  in  the  expression  of  opinions  or  sentiments  which 
may  womid  their  pride,  or  violently  shock  their  preposses- 
mona. 

But  the  habit  of  using  vagae  language  at  all,  and  es- 
pecially the  current  devices  for  hinting  much  while  affirming 
nothing,  is  in  a  high  degree  injurious  both  to  precision  and 
justness  of  thought,  and  to  sincerity,  frankness,  and  manli- 
nesB  of  character.  Every  vague  and  uncertain  proposition 
hu  its  false  side,  and  the  confusion  of  thought  it  implies  is 
not  more  offensive  to  good  taste,  than  its  deceptive  character 
to  sound  morality,  and  than  both  to  true  refinement. 

Hiere  is  a  fact  of  immense  moral  significance,  which 
seems  to  have  been  only  in  modem,  indeed  in  comparatively 
recent  times,  brought  into  notice,  and  made  matter  of  distinct 
oonsciousness,  though  accessible  to  the  observation  of  men 
ever  since  words  first  had  a  moral  meaning.  Its  discovery 
is  perhaps  connected  with  the  increased  attention  which  in- 
dividual words,  their  form  and  force,  have  received  in  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  language.  It  is  one  of  those 
instances  where,  in  the  progress  of  humanity,  we  come  sud- 
denly upon  the  outcrop  of  one  of  those  great  truths,  which, 
Kke  some  rock-strata,  extend  for  many  days'  journey  but  a 
few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  then  burst  abruptly  into 
full  view.* 

The  fact  to  which  I  allude  is  that  language  is  not  a  dead, 

*  Thus  the  iniquity  of  the  slave-trade  waa  suddenly  brought  home,  as  a  sin, 
to  the  conscience  of  otherwise  good  men,  who  had  for  many  years  pursued  It, 
without  one  reproachful  feeling,  one  thought  of  ita  enormous  wickednen. 
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nnelastic,  passive  implement,  but  a  power,  which,  like  tU 
natural  powers,  reacts  on  that  which  it  calls  into  exerdae. 
It  is  a  psychological  law,  though  we  know  not  upon  what  ulti- 
mate principle  it  rests,  that  the  mere  giving  of  verbal  uUe^ 
ance  to  any  strong  emotion  or  passion,  even  if  the  expression 
be  unaccompanied  by  any  other  outward  act,  stimulates  and 
intensifies  the  excitement  of  feeling  to  that  degree  that  when 
the  tongue  is  once  set  free,  the  reason  is  dethroned,  and  brute 
nature  becomes  the  master  of  the  man."*^  The  connection  be- 
tween the  apparently  insignificant  cause  and  the  terriUe 
efifect  belongs  to  that  })ortion  of  the  immaterial  man,  whose 
workings,  in  so  many  fields  of  moral  and  intellectual  actioDy 
lie  below  our  consciousness,  and  can  be  detected  by  no  effort 
of  voluntary  self-inspection.  But  it  is  an  undoubted  &ct| 
and  a  fact  of  whose  fearful  import  most  men  become  ade- 
quately aware  only  when  it  is  almost  too  late  to  profit  by  the 
knowledge,  that  the  forms  in  which  we  clothe  the  outward 
expression  of  the  emotions,  and  even  of  the  speculative  opinr 
lons,  within  us,  react  with  mighty  force  upon  the  heart  and 
intellect  which  are  the  seat  of  those  passions  and  those 
thoughts.  So  long  as  we  have  not  betrayed  by  unequivocal 
words  the  secret  of  the  emotions  that  sway  the  soul,  so  long 
as  we  are  uncommitted  by  fonnal  expressions  to  particular 
principles  and  opinions,  so  long  we  are  strong  to  subdue  the 
rising  passion,  free  to  modify  the  theories  upon  which  we  aim 

*  Spenser  was  not  ignorant  of  this  important  law. 

"  But  liifl  enemic 
Had  kindled  Fiich  coles  of  displeasure, 
That  the  good  man  nouldc  stay  his  leasuro, 
But  home  him  hasted  with  furious  heate, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  thrcate.** 

The  Shepheards  Calendar,  Febmmrie,  1904^ 
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to&fhian  our  external  life.  Fiery  words  ore  the  hot  blast 
that  inflames  the  fael  of  onr  passionate  nature,  and  formn- 
hted  doctrine  a  hedge  that  confines  the  discnrsiye  wander- 
ing of  the  thoughts.  In  a  personal  altercation,  it  is  most 
often  the  stimulus  men  give  themselves  by  stinging  words, 
that  impels  them  to  violent  acts,  and  in  argumentative  discus- 
sions, we  find  the  most  convincing  support  to  our  conclusions 
in  the  internal  echo  of  the  dogmas  we  have  ourselves  pro- 
Doonced.  Hence  extreme  circumspection  in  the  use  of  vitu- 
perative language,  and  in  the  adoption  of  set  phrases  imply- 
ing particular  opinions,  is  not  less  a  prudential  than  a  moral 
duty,  and  it  is  equally  important  that  we  strengthen  in  our- 
selves kindly  sympathies,  generous  impulses,  noble  aims,  and 
lofty  aspirations,  by  habitual  freedom  in  their  expression,  and 
that  we  confirm  ourselves  in  the  great  political,  social,  moral, 
and  religious  truths,  to  which  calm  investigation  has  led  us, 
as  final  conclusions,  by  embodying  them  in  forms  of  sound 
words. 

Not  merely  the  strongest  thinkers,  and  ablest  and  most 
convincing  reasoncrs,  but  many  of  the  most  impressive  and 
persuasive  rhetoricians  of  modem  times,  have  been  remarka- 
ble rather  for  moderation  than  exaggeration  in  expression. 
It  was  a  maxim  of  "Webster's,  that  violence  of  langnago  was 
indicative  of  feebleness  of  thought  and  want  of  reasoning 
power,  and  it  was  his  practice  rather  to  understate  than  over- 
itate  the  strength  of  his  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  liis 
own  arguments,  and  the  logical  necessity  of  his  conclusions. 
He  kept  his  auditor  constantly  in  advance  of  him,  by  sugges- 
tion rather  than  by  Btrong  asseveration,  by  a  calm  exposition 
of  considerations  which  ought  to  excite  feeling  in  the  heart 
of  both  speaker  and  hearer,  not  by  an  undignified  and  theat- 
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rical  exhibition  of  passion  in  himself.  And  this  indeed  is  tlie 
sound  practical  interpretation  of  the  Horatian  precept : 

Si  TIB  me  flere,  dolendom  est 
Primum  ipsi  tibL 

Wouldst  thou  unseal  the  fountain  of  mj  tean, 
Thyself  the  signs  of  grief  must  show. 

To  the  emotion  of  the  hearer,  the  poet  applies  a  stronger 
word,  flere,  to  weep,  than  to  that  of  the  speaker  or  actor, 
who  best  accomplishes  the  aims  of  his  art  by  a  more  mitigated 
display  of  the  passions  he  would  excite  in  the  breast  of  hii 
audience.  Although  our  inherent  or  acquired  moral  and  in- 
tellectual character  and  tendencies,  and  our  habitual  vocabn* 
lary  and  forms  of  speech,  are  influential  upon  each  other,  and 
though  both  are  subject  to  the  control  of  the  will,  yet,  neve^ 
theless,  their  reciprocal  action  is  not  usually  matter  of  con- 
sciousness with  us.  While  therefore  we  are  free  in  the  em- 
ployment of  particular  sets  of  words,  yet  as  the  selection  of 
those  words  depends  upon  obscure  processes,  unintelligible 
even  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  be  said,  in  strict  propriety  of 
speech,  to  choose  our  dialect,  though  we  are  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  its  moral  character,  because  we  are  responsibk 
for  the  moral  condition  which  determines  it.  So  limited  if 
our  self-knowledge  in  this  respect,  that  most  men  would  be 
unable  to  produce  a  good  caricature  of  their  own  individual 
speech,  and  the  shibboleth  of  our  personal  dialect  is  gen- 
erally unkno\vn  to  ourselves,  however  ready  we  may  be  to 
remark  the  characteristic  j)hra6eology  of  others.  It  is  a  maii 
of  weakness,  of  poverty  of  speech,  or  at  least  of  bad  taste, 
to  continue  the  use  of  pet  words,  or  other  peculiarities  of 
language,  after  we  have  once  become  conscious  of  them  •• 
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inch.  In  dialect  as  in  dress,  indiyidnality,  fonnded  upon 
tnj  thing  but  general  harmonj  and  superior  propriety,  is 
offensiye,  and  good  taste  demands  that  each  shall  please  by 
its  total  impression,  not  by  its  distinguishable  details. 


LECTURE    XI. 

VOGABULART  OF  THE  ENGLISH   LAt^GUAGE. 

IV. 

I  ENDEATosED  in  thc  last  lecture  to  point  out  some  of  tibe 
relations  between  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  na- 
tions or  individuals  and  the  words  of  a  given  language  em- 
ployed at  particular  periods,  by  the  people  or  the  man.  Bat 
speech  is  affected  also  by  himibler,  more  transitory,  and  more 
superficial  influences,  and  whatever  care  we  may  exercise  in 
this  respect,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  our  ordinary  discourse 
should  not  exhibit  indelible  traces  of  the  associations  and  ac- 
cidents of  childhood,  as  well  as  of  the  occupations  and  the 
cares,  thc  objects  and  studies,  the  material  or  social  struggles, 
the  triumphs  or  defeats,  and,  in  short,  all  the  external  condi- 
tions that  aflbct  humanity  in  rii)er  years.  Every  mode  of 
life,  too,  has  its  technical  vocabulary,  which  we  may  exclude 
from  our  habitual  language,  its  cant  which  we  cannot,  and 
hence  an  acute  observer,  well  schooled  in  men  and  things,  can 
read  in  a  brief  casual  conversation  with  strangers  much  of 
the  historj",  as  well  as  of  the  oi)inions,  and  the  principles  of 
all  the  interlocutors. 

Writers  of  works  of  fiction  are  much  inclined  to  represeDt 
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flMir  dianeteors  as  coiiBtantlj  employing  the  language  of  their 
ctUing,  and  as  prone  to  apply  its  technicalities  to  objects  of 
an  entirely  diverse  nature.  Now  this  may,  in  the  drama, 
where  formal  narrative,  description  and  explanation  of  all 
sorts  are  to  be  avoided,  serve  as  a  convenient  conventional 
mode  of  escaping  the  asides,  the  soliloquies,  the  confidential 
diadosures  of  the  actor  to  his  audience  respecting  his  charac- 
ter, position  and  purposes,  and  the  other  awkward  devices  to 
which  even  the  expertest  histrionic  artisans  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  resort,  to  make  the  action  more  intelligible.  It  is 
better  that  a  character  in  a  play  should  use  professional 
jAurases,  by  way  of  indicating  his  occupation,  than  that  he 
ahonld  tell  the  audience  in  set  words,  ^^  I  am  a  merchant,  a 
physician,  or  a  lawyer,"  but  after  all,  considered  as  a  repre- 
lentation  of  the  actual  language  of  life,  it  is  a  violation  of 
truth  of  costume  to  cram  with  technical  words  the  conversa- 
tion of  a  technical  man.*  All  men,  except  the  veriest,  narrow- 
est pedants  in  their  craft,  avoid  the  language  of  the  shop,  and 
a  small  infusion  of  native  sense  of  propriety  prevents  the 
most  ignorant  laborer  from  obtruding  the  dialect  of  his  art 
upon  those  with  whom  he  communicates  in  reference  to  mat- 
ters not  pertaining  to  it.  Every  man  affects  to  be,  if  not 
socially  above,  yet  intellectually  independent  of  and  superior 
to,  his  calling,  and  if  in  this  respect  his  speech  bewrays  him, 
it  ¥rill  be  by  words  used  in  mere  joke,  or  by  such  peculiari- 
ties of  6j>ceoli,  as,  without  properly  belonging  to  the  exercise 
of  his  profession,  have  nevertheless  been  occasioned  by  it.    A 

*  KiDg  Jamea,  in  his  treatiflo  of  the  Airt  of  Scottis  Poetie,  lays  down  a 
eoBtrary  rule : 

And  finallj,  quhaUumcucr  be  zour  subiect,  to  vrc  rocabula  artis^  qubairby 
m  iMj  tho  mair  rivelie  represent  that  penoun,  quhais  pairt  le  paint  ool^— 
Chap.111. 
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sailor  will  not  be  likely  to  interlard  his  go-ashorc  talk  with 
clew-lines,  main-sheets,  and  halliards,  but  if  he  haa  occadcm 
to  mention  the  great  free  port  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  he 
wiU  call  it  not  Trieste,  but  Tryeast  /  and  if  he  speaka  of  our 
commercial  representative  at  a  maritime  town,  he  will  be 
sure  to  style  that  official  the  American  counsel,  not  the  Amei^ 
ican  consul.  In  fact,  classes,  guilds,  professions,  borrow  their 
characteristics  of  speech  from  the  affectations,  not  the  serioni 
interests,  of  their  way  of  life. 

Technical  nomenclature  rarely  extends  beyond  the  spheie 
to  which  it  more  appropriately  belongs,  and  the  language  of 
a  nation  is  not  perceptibly  affected  by  the  phraseology  of  a 
class,  unless  that  class  is  so  numerous  as  to  constitute  the  ma* 
jority,  or  unless  its  interests  are  of  so  wide-spread  and  con- 
spicuous a  nature  as  to  be  forced  upon  the  familiar  obsem- 
tion  of  the  whole  people.  England  has  been  distinguished 
above  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  for  commercial  cnteipriae 
and  mechanical  production,  but  her  navigation  is  confined  to 
the  sea-coast,  her  manufacturing  industry  to  comparatiYely 
restricted  centres.  Of  course,  so  far  as  foreign  trade  and 
domestic  fabrics  are  concerned,  the  names  of  the  new  objects 
which  they  have  brought  to  the  notice  of  all  English-bon 
people,  have  become  familiar  to  all ;  but,  nevertheless,  wo  do 
not  find  that  metaphors  from  the  dialect  of  the  sea,  or  tedh 
nicalities  from  the  phraseology  of  the  workshop,  are  much 
more  frequent  in  the  literature  or  popular  speech  of  England 
than  in  those  of  countries  with  little  navigation  or  mechani- 
cal industry.  On  the  other  hand,  figures  drawn  from  agii- 
culture,  which  is  universal,  and  from  those  arts  which,  like 
spinning  and  weaving,  the  fishery  and  the  chase,  in  eaity 
stages  of  society  entered  into  the  life  of  eveiy  honsdioldi 
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become  esflential  elements  of  both  the  poetical  and  the 
ereiy-day  dialect  of  every  civilized  people. 

In  language,  general  effects  are  produced  only  by  causes 
general  in  their  immediate  operation.  Nor  is  the  fact  that 
new  words,  originated  by  causes  local  in  their  source  and  ap- 
parently trivial  and  transitory  in  action,  not  unfrequently 
pase  into  the  common  vocabulary  of  the  nation,  at  all  in 
conflict  with  this  principle,  for,  in  such  cases,  the  general 
reception  of  the  word  is  indicative  of  a  general  want  of  it, 
to  express  some  common  idea  just  making  its  way  into  dis- 
tinct consciousness,  and  waiting  only  for  a  formula,  an  ap- 
pn^riate  mode  of  utterance. 

Whenever  a  people,  by  emigration  into  a  different  soil 
and  climate,  by  a  large  influx  of  foreigners  into  its  territory, 
by  political  or  religious  revolutions,  or  other  great  and  com- 
prehensive social  changes,  is  brought  into  contact  with  new 
objects,  new  circumstances,  new  cares,  labors  and  duties,  it 
ii  obviously  under  the  necessity  of  framing  or  borrowing  new 
words,  or  of  modifying  the  received  meaning  of  old  ones,  in 
mch  way  as  to  express  the  new  conditions  of  material  exist- 
ence, the  new  aims  and  appetencies,  to  which  the  change  in 
question  gives  birth. 

If  we  could  supjx)se  the  whole  population  of  a  Greek  isl- 
tnd  to  be  transported  to  America,  dispersed  among  us,  and, 
ifter  being  detained  long  enough  to  learn  our  language  and 
forget  their  own,  to  be  restored  to  their  native  soil,  to  resume 
their  former  habits  of  life,  and  thenceforward  to  continue  to 
exist,  without  communication  with  neighboring  islands  or 
foreign  countries,  but  otherwise  in  the  same  circumstances 
mder  which  the  people  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  main- 
land have  formed  the  Greek  character  and  the  Greek  speeoh| 
16 
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they  and  their  posterity  would  certainly  not  re-create  and  rfrdo- 
vclop  the  Hellenic  tongue,  but  they  would  retain  the  English  u 
their  national  language,  modifying  it  according  to  the  ezigai- 
cics  of  their  situation,  and  it  would,  in  the  course  of  time, 
become  a  very  different  dialect  from  that  which  they  had 
brought  back  with  them.  But  what  would  be  the  nature  of 
the  change?  Probably  not  in  radical  syntactical  prindpk 
or  other  grammatical  peculiarities,  but  mainly,  doubilesB,  in 
the  vocabulary.  New  words  would  be  formed  by  derivatioii 
or  composition,  to  express  a  multitude  of  objects,  prooesHi 
and  conditions,  for  which  English  has  no  appropriate  desig- 
nations, but  a  still  greater  divergence  from  the  original  tongue 
would  be  produced  by  the  employment  of  English  words  in 
new  or  modified  senses.  All  this,  in  fact,  is  just  what  has 
been  done,  by  the  people  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  with  the 
language  of  their  country.  Causes,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in 
discussing  the  subject  of  grammatical  inflections,  have  ow- 
sidcrably  modified  the  Greek  syntax  in  the  passage  from  old 
Hellenic  to  modem  liomaic,  but  a  greater  apparent  change 
has  been  produced  by  the  introduction  of  new  words ;  a 
greater  still,  whicli  is  not  apparent,  except  upon  a  considera- 
ble familiarity  with  both  classic  and  modem  Greek,  by  the 
use  of  classical  words  in  senses  ver)"^  diverse  from  those  which 
originally  belonged  to  them. 

A  more  familiar  illustration  may  be  fomid  in  the  speech 
of  our  own  country.  At  the  period  when  European  coIonistB 
first  took  possession  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America,  natn- 
ral  history  had  taught  men  little  of  the  inexliaustible  variety 
of  the  material  creation.  Tlie  discoverers  expected  to  find  the 
same  animals,  tlie  same  vegetables,  the  same  minerala,  and 
even  the  same  arts,  with  which  obscr>'ation  had  made  ihon 
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fanfluur  in  carrespondiiig  latitudes  of  the  eastern  hemispliere. 
Dmj  eame  therefore  prepared  to  recognize  resemblances,  not 
lo  detect  differences,  between  the  products  of  the  old  world 
md  the  new,  and  naturally  saw  what  they  sought  and  ex- 
pected. Their  early  reports  accordingly  make  constant  men- 
fcioii  of  plants,  animals,  and  mechanical  processes,  as  of  com- 
Dum  oecuRence  in  America,  but  which  we  now  know  never 
to  hare  existed  on  this  continent.  Longer  acquaintance 
ivith  the  nature  and  art  of  the  newly  discovered  territory 
xnrected  the  errors  of  the  first  hasty  ^observation ;  but  there 
ITM  etill,  though  almost  never  an  identity,  yet  often  a  strong 
laalogy,  between  the  trees,  the  quadrupeds,  the  fish,  and  the 
!biwl  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Spain,  on  the  one  hand, 
md  of  Canada,  New  England,  Yirginia  and  Mexico  on  the 
itlier.  The  native  names  for  all  these  objects  were  hard  to 
iroiUHince,  harder  still  to  remember,  and  the  colonists,  there- 
ore,  took  the  simple  and  obvious  method  of  applying  to  the  na- 
ive products  of  America  the  names  of  the  European  plants  and 
iiiitn^la  which  most  nearly  resembled  them.  Thus,  we  have 
lie  oak,  the  pine,  the  poplar,  the  willow,  the  fir,  the  beach 
md  the  ash  ;  the  trout,  the  perch  and  the  dace ;  the  bear,  the 
ox  and  the  rabbit ;  the  pigeon,  tiie  partridge,  the  robin  and 
he  sparrow ;  and  in  South  America,  the  lion  and  the  ostrich ; 
md  yet,  though  the  American  and  tiie  transatlantic  object 
lesignated  by  these  names  in  many  instances  belong  to  the 
tame  genus,  and  are  only  distinguished  by  features  which 
aseape  all  eyes  but  those  of  the  scientific  naturalist,  in  per- 
baps  none  are  they  specifically  identical,  while,  not  unfre- 
ijiieatly,  the  application  of  the  European  name  is  founded  on 
▼ery  slight  resemblances. 

Since  the  Norman  Conquest,  English,  as  spoken  upon  its 
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native  soil,  has  been  largely  exposed  to  but  one  of  the 
of  change  which  I  have  noticed.  I  refer,  of  conrse,  to  the 
great  religions  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  I 
believe  to  bo  the  most  powerful  of  the  single  influences  that 
have  concurred  to  give  to  the  English  race  and  their  speech 
the  character  which  now  distinguishes  them,  as  well  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  as  from  their  former  selves.  At  the  same 
time,  in  all  the  Gothic  languages,  our  own  included,  both  the 
special  vocabulary  of  each,  and  the  use  and  signification  of  the 
words  they  possess  in  common,  have  been  much  affected  by 
other  causes,  partly  peculiar  to  one  or  more,  partly  acting 
alike  upon  all. 

Take  as  an  instance  the  word  winter.  When  Icebmdic 
was  spoken  in  all  the  countries  of  Scandinavia,  time  was 
computed  by  wintersj  because  in  those  cold  climates  the  win- 
ter monopolized  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  and  from  Hi 
length,  its  hardships  and  necessities,  its  boisterous  festivitiei) 
the  facilities  it  afforded  for  the  pursuit  of  certain  important 
occupations  and  favorite  sports,  and  the  obstacles  it  iIlte^ 
posed  to  the  prosecution  of  others,  it  impressed  itself  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  as  not  only  the  longest,  but  the  wei{^ 
tiest  portion  of  the  twelvemonth,  and  it  therefore  stood  for 
the  whole  year.  For  the  same  reason,  icinter  was  a  veiy 
common  word  for  year  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  it  continued  to 
be  employed  in  that  sense  in  English  to  near  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  centurj'.  In  Iceland  itself,  where  there  is  littik 
change  in  the  habits  of  material  and  social  life,  it  is  still  thw 
used.  But  in  modem  England,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor 
way,  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  physical  improTi^ 
mcnt  has  given  to  man  the  mastery  over  all  the  seasons.  Hie 
campaigns  of  feudal  warfare,  whose  marches  were  perfonned 
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ier  eaee  over  ice  and  snow,  have  ceased ;  the  chase, 
oenpation.  is  no  longer  an  important  resource ;  ag- 
has  widely  extended  her  domain,  and  the  harvest 
B  the  great  epoch  of  the  year,  and  characterize  it  as 
of  trial  or  of  blessings.    Accordingly,  in  all  these 

men  now  count  time  not  by  winters,  but  by  Aar- 
OuA  is  the  primitive  signification  of  our  English 
'y  and  its  representative  in  the  cognate  languages.* 
{iintive  style,  whetlier  in  poetry  or  in  prose,  wo 
a  season  foif  the  year,  and  in  this  case  the  subject 
s  the  choice  of  the  season.  Thus,  of  an  aged  man 
His  life  has  extended  to  a  hundred  winters,'  but  in 
of  the  years  of  a  blooming  girl,  we  connect  with 
ges  of  gladness,  the  season  of  flowers,  and  say : 
seen  sixteen  summers.'  Wo  have  in  English  a  sim- 
sation  of  another  familiar  word  suggestive  of  the 
the  year,  and  it  is  curious  that  tlie  same  expression 
Scandinavia.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden,  as  well  as 
d,  the  gentlemen  of  the  chase  and  the  turf  reckon 

their  animals  by  springs,  the  ordinary  birth-season 
■se,  and  a  colt  is  said  to  be  so  many  ye^vrs  old  next 


rare  that  this  is  not  the  received  etymology  of  year,  nor  do  I 
th  by  any  means  entire  confidence.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  the 
le  words  for  harvest  and  for  the  twelvemonth,  a  r ,  in  the  cognate 
I  the  dialects  derived  from  it,  an  argument  of  considerable  weight 
'  the  derivation,  which,  however,  finda  still  stronger  evidence  in 
:  of  our  primitive  mother-tongue.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  ear  signifies 
■ain,  and  by  supplying  the  collective  prefix  g  e ,  common  to  all  the 
^nages,  we  have  gear,  an  appropriate  expression  for  harvett,  and 
ime  a  term,  which,  as  well  as  winter,  was  employed  aa  the  name  of 
ar.  The  corresponding  words  in  the  cognate  languages  admit  of  a 
ition,  and  this  to  nie  seems  a  more  probable  etymology,  than  those 
ste  wordf  are  connected  with  remoter  roota. 
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Our  BidjectiYe  pecvntary  is  familiarly  known  to  be  d^ved 
from  the  Latin  pccunia,  monej,  wliich  itself  comes  from 
peons,  cattle,  and  acquired  the  meam'ng  of  money,  because 
money  is  the  representative  of  property,  and  in  early  societj 
cattle  constituted  the  most  valuable  species  of  property ;  or, 
as  others  suppose,  because  a  coin,  wliich  was  of  about  tlie 
average  value  of  one  head  of  sheep  or  kine,  was  stamped 
with  the  image  of  the  creature.  Our  English  word  catUeri 
derived,  by  a  reverse  process,  from  the  Low  Latin  catalla, 
a  word  of  unknown  etymolog}^  signifying  movable  property 
generally,  or  what  the  English  law  calls  chattels.  In  old 
English,  cattle  had  the  same  meaning,  and  it  is  but  recently 
that  it  has  been  confined  to  domestic  quadrupeds  as  the  mo6t 
valuable  of  ordinary  movable  possessions. 

In  a  former  lecture,  by  way  of  illustrating  my  views  of  ita 
value  of  etjTnology  as  pursued  by  what  may  be  called  thesiiB- 
ple  historical,  in  distinction  from  the  more  ambitions  lingnii' 
tic,  method,  I  traced  the  word  ff7^ain  from  its  source,  throng 
its  secondar}',  to  its  present  signification,  in  one  of  its  senaei 
Co?m,  the  Gothic  etymological  equivalent  of  grain j  has  alao 
an  interesting  history,  and  it  sors'es  as  a  good  exemplification 
of  the  modifications  which  the  use  and  meaning  of  words 
undergo  from  the  influence  of  local  conditions.  Like  gran- 
um,  it  signifies  both  a  seed  and  a  minute  particle,  and  the 
two  words  are  not  so  unlike  in  form  as  to  make  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  they  are  derived  from  a  common  radical,  in 
some  older  cognate  language,  allied  to  the  verb  to  grow^  and 
originally  meaning  sad.  Com  was  early  applied,  as  a  generic 
term,  to  the  cereal  grains  or  breadstiifts,  the  most  useful  of 
scedts,  and  in  fact  almost  the  only  ones  regularly  employed 
as  the  food  of  man.    The  word  is  still  current  in  all  countrifli 
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\  the  Oothic  languages  are  spoken,  but  its  signification 
popular  nse,  chiefly  confined  to  the  particular  grain 
important  in  the  rural  economy  of  each.  Thus  in  Eng- 
wheat,  being  the  most  considerable  article  of  cultivated 
loe,  la  generallj  called  com.  In  most  parts  of  Gtermany 
lame  is  given  to  rye ;  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  to 
f ;  and  in  the  United  States,  to  our  great  agricultural 
I,  nudze,  or  Indian  corn.;  the  name  in  every  instance 
habitually  applied  to  the  particular  grain  on  which  the 
erity  of  the  husbandman  and  the  sustenance  of  the  la- 
ehiefly  depend. 

the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
wann  climates,  animal  food  is  not  much  used,  and 
18  emphatically  the  staff  of  life.  Ilence  in  those  nar 
as  with  the  ancient  Ilomans,  the  word  bread  stands  for 
generally,  other  edibles  being  considered  a  mere  relish 
(ompanimcnt,  and  this  is  still  true  of  some  colder  cli- 
,  where  the  poverty  of  the  laboring  classes  confines 
in  the  main  to  a  like  simple  diet.  The  English  figura- 
ise  of  bread  for  the  same  purpose,  however,  is  not 
ed  on  the  habits  of  the  people,  but  is  borrowed  from 
literatures.  The  word  meat  has  undergone  a  contrary 
B8.  Tlie  earliest  occurrence  of  this  word  in  any  cognate 
age  is  the  form  mats  in  Ulphilas,  where  it  signifies 
in  general.  The  Swedish  verb  matt  a,  to  satiate  or 
r,  and  other  allied  words,  suggest  the  probability  that 
ritual  sense  of  the  radical,  in  its  application  to  food, 
lat  which  satisfies  hunger,*  though  it  must  be  confessed 

be  Ilceso-Gothic  matjan,  to  eat,  U  more  probably  a  deriratire, 
»  primitire,  of  m  a  1 1 ,  and  if  ho,  corresponds  to  oar  Tcrb  to  feed  upon, 
other  hand  the  resemblance  between  mat  J  an  and  the  Latin  matti- 
oold  aeem  to  refer  both  re rbs  and  their  derlTatirei  to  a  root  expremlve 
lechanteal  proce58  of  eating. 
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that  great  uncertainty  attends  all  attempts  to  trace  back 
words  essentially  so  primitive  to  still  simpler  forms  and  len 
complex  significations.  The  Anglo-Saxon  and  oldest  "Kngliah 
meaning  of  meat  is  food,  and  I  believe  it  is  always  used  in 
that  sense  in  o.ur  English  translations  of  the  Bible.  In  Eng- 
land, and  especially  in  the  United  States,  animal  food  is  now 
the  most  prominent  article  of  diet,  and  meat  has  come  to  sig- 
nify almost  exclusively  the  flesh  of  land  animals. 

Tlic  primitive  abundance  of  the  oak,  and  of  nut-bearing 
trees  in  England,  and  the  northern  portions  of  continental 
Europe,  facilitated  the  keeping  of  swine  to  an  extent  which, 
now  that  the  forests  have  been  converted  into  arable  land,  is 
neither  convenient  nor  economically  advantageous,  and  the 
flesh  of  swine  constituted  a  more  important  part  of  the  ali- 
ment of  the  people  than  that  of  any  other  domestic  animaL 
The  word  flesh  appears  to  have  originally  signified  poik 
only,  and  in  the  form,  2i  flitch  of  bacon,  the  primitive  sense  is 
still  preserved,  but,  with  the  extension  of  agriculture,  the 
herds  of  swine  became  less  numerous,  and  as  the  flesh  of 
other  quadrupeds  entered  more  and  more  into  use,  the  sense 
of  the  word  was  extended  so  as  to  include  them  also.    FUA 
and  m^at  have  now  become  nearly  synonymous,  the  diffe^ 
ence  being  that  the  former  embraces  the  fibrous  part  of  ani- 
mals generally,  without  reference  to  its  uses,  the  latter  that 
of  such  only  as  arc  employed  for  human  food.    At  present 
we  use,  as  a  compendious  expression  for  all  the  materials  of 
both  vegetable  and  animal  diet,  hread  and  me<U.     Ficn 
Ploughman  says : 

Flc8the  and  breed  bothe 
To  richc  and  to  poore. 

and  a  verse  or  two  lower, 

And  all  manere  of  men 

That  through  mfU  and  drynke  Ubbeth. 


J 
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Tbd  Englifth  word  Mbe  and  its  deriyatiyes,  generally,  but 
podiapB  enxmeonaly,  traced  to  the  Frenoh  bribe,  a  morsel 
of  bread,  a  scrap  or  fragment,  present  an  interesting  instance 
of  a  change  of  meaning.  JBriberj/j  in  old  English,  meant 
not  secret  oormption,  but  theft,  rapine,  open  yiolence,  and 
retj  often  official  extortion.  Thus  Jidjana  Bem^rs,  in  her 
treatise  of  Fysshjnge  with  the  Angle,  in  speaking  of  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  of  robbing  priyate  fish-ponds  and  other 
waters,  says :  ^'  It  is  a  ryght  shamefuU  dede  to  any  noble- 
to  do  that  that  theuys  and  brybours  done."  Lord  Ser- 
in his  translation  of  Froissart,  describes  the  captain  of 
a  band  of  the  irregular  soldiery  called  ^  companions,'  as  the 
"  greatest  brybour  and  robber  in  all  Fraunce,"  and  Palsgraye 
pveBlpuU  and  I  pyU  as  synonyms  of  I  bribe.  At  that 
diric  period,  the  subject  had  ''  no  rights  which  his  rulers  were 
bound  to  respect."  The  ministers  of  ciyil  and  ecclesiastical 
power  needed  not  to  conceal  their  rapacity,  and  they  ayailed 
tfiemselyes  of  the  authority  belonging  to  their  positions  for 
die  purpose  of  undiBguised  plunder.  But  when  by  the  light, 
first  of  religious,  and  then  of  what  naturally  followed,  ciyil  lib- 
erty, men  were  able  to  see  that  it  was  of  the  essence  of  law, 
that  it  should  bind  the  goyemors  as  well  as  the  goyemed, 
him  who  makes,  him  who  administers,  and  him  who  seryes 
under  it,  alike,  it  became  necessary  for  official  robbery  to 
change  its  mode  of  procedure,  and  mantle  with  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  the  hand  that  clutched  the  spoil.  But  though  the 
primitive  form  of  this  particular  iniquity  is  gone,  the  thing 
remains,  and  the  unlawful  gains  of  power,  once  seized  with 
strong  hand,  or  extorted  with  menacing  clenched  fist,  but 
now  craved  with  open  palm,  are  still  bribes.  Fonnerly  the 
official  extortioner  or  rapacious  dignitary  was  styled  a  briber^ 
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and  he  was  said  to  hrtbe  when  he  boldly  grasped  his  prey, 
bnt  now  the  tempter  is  the  briber^  and  the  timid  recipient  is 
the  bribed.* 

Soldier  J  from  the  Latin  solidus,t  the  name  of  a  coin, 
meant  originally  one  who  performed  militaiy  service,  not  in 
fulfilment  of  tlie  obligations  of  the  feudal  law,  but  npon  con- 
tract, and  for  stipulated  pay.  Soldier ,  therefore,  in  its  primaiy 
signification,  is  identical  with  hireli7ig  or  mercenary.  But 
the  regular  profession  of  arms  is  held  to  be  favorable  to  the 
development  of  those  generous  and  heroic  traits  of  character, 
which,  more  than  any  of  the  gentler  virtues,  have  in  all  ages 
excited  the  admiration  of  men.  Hence,  since  standing 
armies,  composed  of  troops  who  ser\'e  for  pay,  have  afforded 
to  military  men  the  means  of  a  systematic  professional  train- 
ing, including  the  regular  cultivation  of  the  traits  in  question, 
we  habitually  ascribe  to  the  soldier  qualities  precisely  the  re- 
verse of  those  which  we  connect  with  the  tenns  hireling  and 
mercenary^  and  though  the  words  arc  the  etymological  equiva- 
lents of  each  other,  soldier  has  become  a  peculiarly  honorable 

*  Cranmer,  Instruction  into  Christian  Reli^on,  Sermon  VII.,  lucfl  6ri6f  in 
the  modem  senac :  **  And  the  iudge  himselfe  is  a  thefe  before  God,  when  bi 
for  bryhcH  or  anj  corrupcion  doth  wittingly  and  wyllingly  give  wrong  iudg^ 
mcnt."  But,  in  Sermon  X.,  he  has  this  passage  :  *'  These  raucnynge  woolftli 
that  be  euer  thrystyngc  after  other  mcnnes  goodes  •  *  •  lese  the  fkooan 
both  of  God  and  man,  and  ar  called  of  euery  man  extorcioners,  brybers,  poDoi 
and  piellers,  dcuourcrs  of  widowcs  liouws." 

And  in  the  Instruction  of  Prayer,  on  the  Fourth  Petition,  **  But  they  dm 
delyght  in  superfluitie  of  gorgyous  apparel  and  deynty  faro  *  «  •  commcnlj 
do  doceaue  the  nedye,  l»rybe  and  pyle  from  them." 

f  Etymologists  of  the  Celtic  school  affinn  that  ioldat  is  from  the  Cdtk 
souldar,  a  feudal  vassal  bound  to  military  service,  and  from  sol  da  t  they  de- 
rive the  French  sold c  and  solder,  and  the  German  Sold,  bcsolden;  thai 
is,  they  tind  the  origin  of  a  group  of  words,  to  every  one  of  which  the  notion  of 
pay  is  fundamental,  in  a  word,  the  proper  sense  of  which  excludes  that  notiov 
for  the  very  essence  of  feudal  obligation  is  that  it  requires  scrrice  wUkomi  pr 
Lucus  k  noQ  lucendo. 
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dangnfttioii,  while  hireling  and  mercenary  are  employed  only 
in  an  offennve  sense. 

We  may  find  in  the  cognate  languages  examples  of 
ehangee  of  meaning  dependent  upon  the  same  principles  as 
these  illnstrations.  Among  the  articles  of  merchandise  sup- 
plied to  the  population  of  Denmark  and  Norway  by  the 
Hanse  towns,  during  the  conunercial  monopoly  they  so  long 
enjoyed,  one  of  the  most  important  was  conunon  pepper,  and 
the  eieAA  in  the  Hanse  trading  factories  in  the  Scandinavian 
seaports  were  popularly  called  Febersvende,  pepper- 
iojfe.  By  the  general  regulations  of  the  Hanse  towns,  these 
derks  were  obliged  to  remain  unmarried,  and  hence  Feber- 
STend,  pepper-boy,  became,  and  still  is,  the  r^ular  Danish 
word  for  single-many  or  old  bachelor. 

The  herring-fishery  was  long  the  most  lucrative  branch  of 
the  maritime  industry  of  Holland,  and  was  the  means  by 
which  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ac- 
quired their  livelihood.  Nering,— German  N  ah  rung, 
in  Dutch  signifies  properly  nourishment,  sustenance,  and,  fig- 
uratively, the  business  or  occupation  by  which  men  earn 
their  bread.  Tlio  importance  of  the  pursuit  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken  made  it  emphatically  the  nering,  or  vo- 
cation of  the  Dutch  seamen,  and  ter  nering  varen 
means  to  go  on  a  fishing-cruise.  The  common  Englisli  and 
American  designation  of  bookselling  and  booksellers  as  the 
trade  is  a  similar  instance. 

Tlie  Greek  iiwrrripiov  meant  originally  the  secret  doctrines 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  worship  of  particular  di- 
vinities. In  the  middle  ages,  the  most  diificult  and  delicate 
processes  of  many  of  the  mechanical  arts  were  kept  relig- 
iously secret,  and  hence  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  those 
arts  were  themselves  called  myeteriee^  as  mechanical  trades 
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still  are  in  the  dialect  of  the  English  law.  Thns,  when  a 
boy  is  apprenticed  to  a  tanner  or  a  shoe-maker,  the  legal  in- 
strument, or  indenture,  by  which  he  is  bound,  stipulates  that 
he  shall  be  tauglit  the  art  and  mysteiy  of  tanning  or  shoe- 
making.  Afterwards,  mystery  came  to  designate,  in  com- 
mon speech,  any  regular  occupation,  so  that  a  man's  mystery 
was  liis  trade,  liis  employment,  the  profession  by  which  he 
earned  his  bread,*  and  as  men  are  most  obviously  classed 
and  characterized  by  their  habitual  occupations,  the  question 
which  so  often  occurs  in  old  Englisli  writers,  *  What  mister 
wight  is  that  ? '  means,  wliat  is  that  man's  employment,  and, 
consequently,  condition  in  life  ?  What  manner  of  man  is 
he  ?  In  Frencli,  the  word  has  had  a  different  history.  From 
mysterium,  in  the  sense  of  a  trade  or  art,  comes  metier, 
of  the  same  8ignification,t  and  because,  in  certain  provinces, 
the  art  of  weaving  was  the  most  important  and  gainful  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  fii*st  weaving,  and  then  the  implement  by 

*  In  youthc  he  Icrned  haddo  a  good  mistere, 
lie  was  a  wcl  good  wright,  a  carpenterc. 

Prol.  to  Canterbury  Tales, 
f  This  etymology  Fooms  to  mc  more  probable  than  the  usual  one,  which  de- 
rives mister  and  metier  from  the  Latin  minister! urn,  because  the  n  in  min- 
is t  c  r  i  u  m  is  radical,  and  in  such  combinations  is  generally,  though  indeed  nol 
uniTcrsally,  retained  in  French  and  English  derivatives.  The  earliest  instance  I 
have  met  with  of  the  use  of  this  word  in  English,  (or  scmi-Saxon,)  is  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  Rule  of  Nuns  in  the  Rcliquiffi  Antique,  vol.  II.,  p.  2  :  **  IfaitlM 
meoator  is  to  fcde  povre/'  where  indeed  the-sense  favors  the  derivation  from  min- 
is t  e  r  i  u  m.  The  old  French  and  English  mainirie^  craft,  art,  science,  probably 
from  the  Latin  m  a  g  i  a  t  c  r  (m  a  g  i  s  t  o  r  i  u  m)  and  minter^  resemble  each  other 
in  use  and  meaning,  and  the  three  wordi*,  mUter^  maUtrie^  and  mystery  are  m 
nearly  alike  in  form,  that  tlioy  might  readily  be  confounded  in  signification. 
The  S{)aiii:jh  menester,  need  or  nooessity,  is  doubtless  from  ministerinm, 
and  the  English  minter^  luu^d  in  that  sense,  must  probably  be  referred  to  the 
same  source,  but  the  signification  of  nvccMtty  is  so  remote  from  that  of  oeeupa^ 
tion^  that  it  seems  more  reasonable  to  adopt  a  separate  etymology  for  each. 
Ilalliwell  even  derives  mhtery  or  mystery  in  the  sense  of  an  occupation,  firoa 
muter. 
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nbjeh  it  is  ezerdsedy  received  bj  way  of  excellence  the  name 
m6tier,  which  now  signifies  a  loom.* 

I  have  alluded  to  the  remarkable  fact,  that  words,  like 
material  substances,  arc  changed,  worn-out,  exhausted  of 
their  meaning,  and  at  last  rendered  quite  unserviceable,  bj 
long  use.  To  this  law,  both  their  form  and  their  signification 
are  subject.  In  here  speaking  of  form,  I  do  not  refer  to 
grammatical  changes  of  ending  and  inflections,  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  future  lectures,  and  which  are,  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  other  causes,  but  to  modifications  produced 
by  that  negligence  of  treatment  which  is  the  result  of  close 
fiuniliarity  with  any  object.  Examples  of  this  are  the  abbre- 
viated and  otherwise  mutilated  pet  names,  by  which  servants, 
children,  and  intimate  associates,  arc  called.    It  may  be  laid 


*  Few  words  have  undergone  greater  and  more  raried  changes  of  meaning 
the  Latin  species.  Species  is  derived  from  specie,  an  old  rerb 
signifying,  I  see.  Species,  then,  is  that  which  is  seen,  the  risible  form  of 
IB  object.  But  things  are  Icnown  and  distinguished  most  frequentlj  bj  thehr 
tfaible  forms,  and  related  things  haye  like  forms.  Henoe,  among  other  senses, 
■pecies  acquired  that  of  kind,  or  natural  class,  which  is  its  present  most 
Import.  It  was  then  popularly  applied  to  designate  the  different  kinds  or 
of  merchandise,  and  as  the  drugs,  perfumes,  and  condiments  of  the 
Bast  were  the  most  important  articles  of  merchandise,  thej  were  called,  par 
excellence,  species,  spezie  in  Italian,  Apices  in  French,  tpicei  in 
Kiglish,  and  an  apothecary  is  still  termed  speziale  in  Italy,  his  shop  a 
■peaieria,his  drugs  s p c z i e r i o .  Again,  species  is  the  Tisible  form 
ef  a  thing,  as  distinguished  from  that  which  symbolically,  or  conventionally, 
npresents  it,  and  hence,  when  notes  of  governments,  banks  or  individuals  were 
broaght  into  use  as  representatives  of  money,  payments  in  actual  coin  were  said 
to  be  payments  in  s p e  c  i  e,  in  contradistinction  from  payments  in  the  con- 
fentional  equivalent  of  money,  and  tpecie  now  means  gold  and  silver  coin. 

It  is  curious  that  when  spezie,  the  common  term  for  different  kintU  of 
■trchandise,  was  restricted  in  Italy  to  drugs  and  spices,  as  the  most  important 
of  them,  genere  orgenero  (Latin  genus)  a  group  or  assemblage  of 
tpmtt,  took  its  place  as  a  general  designation  of  vendible  wares,  and  is  now 
Mod  for  yoodt,  asgeneri  coloniali,  colonial,  or  as  we  say,  Weft  India, 
goodt. 
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down  as  a  general  rule,  tliat  words  most  frequently  i  nipl« »yL'«l 
are  hastily  and  carelessly  pronounced,  and  that,  in  inflected 
languages,  they  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  irregular  in 
form.    In  this  way  often  grows  up  a  distinction  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  languages,  which,  in  some  cases,  is 
carried  so  far  that  the  formal  rules  of  pronunciation  obsenred 
by  the  best  speakers  in  conversation,  and  in  reading  or  in  set 
discourse,  arc  so  different  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  difference  of 
dialect,  and  while  he  who  reads  as  he  speaks  would  shock  by 
the  vulgarity,  another,  who  speaks  as  he  reads,  would  scarce- 
ly less  offend  the  hearer  by  the  pedantic  formality  of  his 
enunciation.     In  English,  a  distinction  of  tliis  sort  is  not  ob- 
ligator)^, but  tolerated,  and  it  is  very  commonly  practised, 
though,  among  educated  persons,  not  to  such  an  extent  as  in 
some  of  the  Continental  languages.    Tims,  dorCt  is  very  com- 
monly used  for  do  not^  and,  by  careless  speakers,  even  for 
<lo€8  not;  PU  and  you^ll^  Fd  and  you'd,  for  I  will,  you  wUl-j 
I  wotdd  and  you  would;    isfiU,  arjiH,  hav€7i\  and  wotCt^ 
for  is  not,  are  not,  have  not,  and  mill  not.    Indeed,  we  too 
often  hear,  in  the  convci'sation  of  persons  from  whom  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  better  things,  such  sad  distortions  of 
words  as  haint  and  aint,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Cliarles 
Lamb  has  even  committed  this  last  transgression  in  writing, 
in  one  of  his  familiar  Icttci's  to  Coleridge.     So  long  as  de- 
partures from  prannnatical  propriety  of  speech  are  merely 
allowable  collocpiialisms,  not  recognized  changes  in  the  nor- 
mal form  of  words,  they  come  rather  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  social  authority ;  they  are  questions  of  manner,  like 
tlic  set  phrases  of  complimentary  salutation,  and  not  entitlec 
to  consideration  as  exemplifications  of  the  law  of  progrer 
and  revolution  to  which  all  human  language  is  subjer 
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BqA  lioeofleB  of  speeoh  rest  on  no  ascertainable  principle. 
I  ahall,  therefore,  not  inquire  into  their  essential  lingoistio 
duuracter^  or  the  extent  to  which  they  may  be  indulged  in 
without  infringing  the  laws  of  good  taste,  and  I  will  dismiss 
ihem  with  the  simple  remark  that  they  are  substantially  cor- 
ruptions of  language,  and  therefore  to  be  employed  as  spar- 
ingly as  possible. 

The  changes  of  signification  which  words  undergo  in  all 
languages,  from  mere  exhaustion  by  use,  is  a  far  more  ex- 
tensiYe  and  important  subject  ^^  Kames  and  words,"  says 
Bobertson,  ^'soon  lose  their  meaning.  In  the  process  of 
years  and  centuries,  the  meaning  dies  off  them,  like  the  sun- 
light from  the  hills.  The  hills  are  there,  the  color  is  gone." 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  such  changes  in  the  significa- 
tion of  words  arc  almost  always  for  the  worse.  A  word  un- 
£un£liar  and  dignified  in  one  century,  becomes  common  and 
indifferent  in  the  next,  trivial  and  contemptible  in  a  third, 
and  this  degradation  of  meaning  is  too  often  connected  with 
a  moral  decline  in  the  people,  if  it  does  not  fiow  from  it 

**  That  decay  in  the  meaning  of  words,"  observes  the  same 

• 

admirable  sennonizcr  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  '^  that  lower- 
ing of  the  standard  of  the  ideas  for  which  they  stand,  is  a 
certain  mark  [of  the  decay  of  elevated  national  feeling.] 
The  debasement  of  a  language  is  a  sure  mark  of  the  debase- 
ment of  a  nation ;  the  insincerity  of  a  language  of  tlie  insin- 
cerity of  a  nation  ;  for  a  time  comes  when  words  no  longer 
stand  for  things ;  when  names  are  given  for  the  sake  of  a 
euphonious  sound ;  and  when  titles  are  but  the  epithets  of 
an  unmeaning  courtesy." 

Tiie  thorough  investigation  of  the  principles  of  these 
changes  would  require  more  of  psychological  discussioUi  and 
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a  more  abstnisc  vein  of  arrrumcnt,  than  can  fitly  find  place 
in  a  sericfl  of  unmetluMlieal  and  •unscientific  discourses,  and  I 
sliall  content  myself  witli  ofterinji^  a  couple  of  familiar  illus- 
trations, which  may  of  themselves  suggest  important  princi- 
ples of  language  in  its  ivlation  to  ethics,  without  attempting 
to  expound  them.  Let  us  take  the  adjective  re^pt'ctM^. 
Respectalde  was  originally,  and  in  French,  to  the  honor  of 
that  nation,  still  is,  a  term  of  high  commendation,  and  was 
scarcely  inferior  in  force,  though  not  ])recisely  (Mjuivalent  in 
signification,  to  (uhinrahh'  in  our  present  use  of  that  word. 
At  a  later  period  it  implied  an  inferior  degree  of  worth,  little 
above  mediocrity,  and  now,  with  reference  to  intellect  and 
morality,  it  has  come  to  mean  barely  ni>t  contemptible,  while, 
popidarly,  it  is  apjdied  to  every  man  whose  jiecuniary  means 
raise  him  above  the  necessity  of  manual  dnidgerj'.  Thus,  in 
a  celebrated  criminal  trial  in  England,  when  a  witness  was 
asked  why  he  ai»i)lied  the  ej>ithet  to  a  j)erson  of  whom  he 
had  si»oken  as  a  *'  respectable  man,"  he  said  it  was  because  he 
kejit  a  horse  and  gig. 

So  the  much  abused  term  ytuthman.  Tliis  wortl  origi* 
nally  meant,  and  still  does  in  the  French  from  which  we  bor- 
rowed it,  not,  as  Webster  supposes,  a  (jrntlc  or  gcnUtl  man, 
but  a  man  born  of  a  noble  family,  <»r  gens,  as  it  was  called 
in  Latin.  lVi*sons  of  this  rank  usually  jm jssessed  means  to 
maintain  an  outward  hhow  of  superii»r  elegance,  and  leisure 
to  cultivate  the  graces  (»f  mcial  lite,  so  that  in  general  thcj 
were  distinguished  almve  the  laboring  classes  by  :i  more  pre- 
possessing exterior,  greati-r  relin*'nient  *»f  nnuniers,  and  a  more 
tasteful  dress.  As  their  wealth  and  legal  privileges  dimin- 
islied  with  the  increasing  jmjwit  and  afiluence  of  the  citizena 
of  the  trading  towns,  there  was  a  gradual  a]>proximationy  in 
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bodi  social  petition  and  civil  rights,  between  the  poorer  gen- 
ikman  and  the  richer  burgesses,  until  at  last  they  were  dis- 
tbgniahed  hj  nothing  but  family  names,  as  indicatiye  of 
hi|dier  or  lower  origin.    The  term  gentleman  was  now  ap- 

obsenred  the  social  forms,  which  had  once  been  the  exdasiye 
characteristics  of  elevated  rank.  Theoreticallj,  elegance  of 
manner  and  attainment  in  the  liberal  arts  should  imply  re- 
finement of  taste,  generosity  of  spirit,  nobleness  of  charao- 
tar,  and  these  were  regarded  as  the  moral  attributes  specially 
belonging  to  those  possessed  of  the  outward  tokens  by  which 
the  rank  was  recognized.  The  advancement  of  democratic 
principles  in  England  and  America,  has  made  rapid  progress 
in  abolishing  artificial  distinctions  of  all  sorts.  Every  man 
claims  for  himself,  and  popular  society  allows  to  him,  the 
rif^t  of  selecting  his  own  position,  and  consequently  in  those 
countries  every  man  of  decent  exterior  and  behavior  assumes 
to  be  a  gentleman,  in  manners  and  in  character,  and,  in  the 
oidinary  language  of  life,  is  both  addressed  and  described  as 
such. 

It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  England,  that  popular  opinion 
in  a  remote  age  attached  higher  importance  to  the  moral  than 
to  the  material  possessions  of  the  gentleman,  and  accordingly 
we  find  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.,  the  word 
had  already  acquired  the  meaning  we  now  give  it,  when  we 
apply  to  it  the  best  and  highest  sense  of  which  it  is  suscepti- 
.  ble.  In  Chaucer's  Romaunt  of  the  Hose,  there  occurs  a  pas- 
iige  well  illustrating  this  feeling,  and  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  the  original  Roman  do  la  Rose,  of  which  Chaucer's  Ro- 
maunt is  an  imitation  rather  than  a  translation,  contains 
no  hint  of  the  generous  and  noble  sentiments  expressed  by 
17 
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the  English  poet,  respecting  the  superiority  of  moral  worth 
and  the  social  virtues  over  ancestral  rank. 

But  understood  in  thine  entcnt 

Tliat  thid  is  not  mine  cntendement, 

To  clcpe  no  wight  in  no  ages 

Onel J  gentle  for  his  linages ; 

But  who  »o  is  vertuous 

And  in  his  port  not  outrageous, 

When  such  one  thou  seeHt  thee  beforne, 

Though  he  be  not  gentle  borne, 

Thou  inaiest  well  saino  this  in  soth 

That  he  i»  gentlo,  because  he  doth 

A»  longcth  to  a  gentleman. 

To  villuine  fipoech  in  no  degree 
Let  never  thy  lippe  unbounden  bee  : 
For  I  nought  hold  him,  in  good  Ikith, 
Curtois,  that  foule  wordes  saith ; 
And  all  women  ser^'e  and  preise, 
And  to  thy  power  hir  honour  reise. 
And  if  that  any  mis-sayere 
Despise  women,  that  thou  maist  here, 
Blame  him,  and  bid  him  hold  him  stiU. 

Maintaine  thv  selfo  after  thr  rent. 

Of  robe  and  eke  of  garment. 

For  many  Hthe,  faire  clothing 

A  man  ameudoth  in  much  thing. 

Of  flhoone  and  bootee,  new  and  faire, 

Looke  at  the  loa.4t  you  hare  a  paire, 

And  that  thev  8it  so  fetouslr, 

That  these  rudo  may  utterly 

Marvailc,  sith  that  they  .•'it  so  plainc. 

How  they  come  on  or  off  againe. 

Weare  slreight  gloves,  with  aumere 

Of  silke  :  and  alway  with  good  chere 

Thou  yi've,  if  thou  have  ricliesse. 

And  if  thou  have  nought,  si>end  the  lessc. 

Tlie  wanton  ahiise  of  W(»r(l>  hy  writers  in  the  department 
of  j)opuhir  imaginative  literature  has  been  productive  of  veiy 
serinus  injury  in  language  and  in  etliics.  TIu*  light  ironicftl 
tone  i)f  persiflage,  in  which  certain  eminent  authors  of  this 
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dasB  habitually  indulge,  lias  debased  our  national  speech, 
and  proYed  more  demoralizing  in  its  tendency  than  the  open 
attacks  of  some  of  them  upon  Christianity,  its  ministers,  and 
its  professorB,  or  the  fatuity  with  which  others  endow  all  their 
virtuous  characters,  and  the  vice,  selfishness,  and  corruption 
which  they  ascribe  to  all  their  personages  whom  they  do  not 
make  idiots.  By  such  writers,  a  blackguardly  boy  is  gen- 
erally spoken  of  as  a  '^  promising  young  gentleman ; "  an 
abandoned  villain  or  a  successful  swindler,  as  a  ^'  respectable 
personage ; "  a  vulgar  and  ignorant  woman,  as  a  ^^  graceful 
and  accomplished  lady."  Had  these  authors  contented  them- 
selves with  pillorying  the  pet  vulgarisms  of  the  magazine  and 
the  newspaper,  they  would  have  rendered  a  great  service  to 
literature  and  to  morals,  but  when  the  only  words  we  possess 
to  designate  the  personifications  of  honor,  virtue,  manhood, 
grace,  generosity  and  truth,  are  systematically  applied  to  all 
that  is  contemptible  and  all  that  is  corrupt,  there  is  no  little 
danger  that  these  high  qualities  will,  in  popular  estimation, 
share  in  tlie  debasement  to  which  their  proper  appellations 
are  subjected.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of 
works  evincing  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  habitu- 
ally profane  the  name  of  every  attnbute  that  men  have  held 
great  and  reverend,  really  believe  in  the  existence  of  such 
attributes.  A  man,  who  accustoms  himself  to  speak  of  a 
low-minded  and  grovelling  person  as  a  gentleman,  either  has 
no  just  conception  of  the  character  which  this  word  professes 
to  describe,  or  does  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  it ;  and 
the  admiring  readers  of  such  a  writer  will  end  by  adopting 
his  incredulity,  and  renouncing  the  cfibrt  to  develop  and  cul- 
tivate qualities,  which,  in  every  virtuous  community,  have 
formed  the  highest  objects  of  a  noble  social  ambition. 


LECTURE  XII, 

THE  VOCABULARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAKGUAGB. 

V. 

The  advocates  of  the  theory  whieli  regards  language  u 
wholly  arbitrary,  artificial  and  conventional,  as  a  thing  of 
human  invention,  not  of  divine  origin  or  of  spontaneon 
growth,  may  find  in  its  mutability  a  specious,  though  by  DO 
means  a  conclusive,  argument  in  support  of  that  doctrinflL 
For  things  organic,  products  of  the  laws  of  nature,  tend  al- 
together to  the  repetition  of  their  typical  forms.  If  changed 
at  all  in  sensible  characteristics,  the  process  of  their  tranBfo^ 
mation  is  extremely  slow,  and  they  exhibit  a  perpetual  incli- 
nation to  revert  to  the  primitive  t)T>e,  as  often  as  the  distnil)- 
ing  or  modifying  influences  arc  withdrawn,  or  even  weakened 
in  their  action.  Human  contrivances,  institutions,  systenUi 
on  the  contrarj",  arc  subject  to  incessant  change,  nor  have 
they  any  inherent  tendency  to  return  to  the  original  fomii 
but  as  they  recede  from  the  starting  point,  they  continually 
diverge  more  and  more  widely  from  the  initial  direction. 
Tlic  physical  characteristics  of  animal  races,  and  of  the  epOD- 
taneous  vegetable  products  of  the  soil,  arc  constant,  so  long 
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as  thqr  remain  nnmized  in  descent,  and  subject  to  the  same 
climatic  and  nutritive  influences,  but  in  the  progress  of  cen- 
turies, man's  laws,  his  institutions  and  modes  of  life,  all,  in 
short,  that  is  essentially  of  his  invention  or  voluntary  adoption, 
and  especially  his  language,  undergo  such  radical  revolu- 
tiona,  that  litde  apparently  remains  to  attest  his  relationship 
to  his  remote  progenitors. 

But  the  law  of  adherence  and  return  to  original  type,  if 
not  confined  to  lower  organisms,  is  greatly  restricted  in  its 
qiplication  to  more  elevated  races  and  forms.  Man  himself, 
Ae  mocrt  exalted  of  earthly  existences,  seems  almost  wholly 
exempt  firom  its  operation,  and  the  varieties  of  his  external 
strncture,  once  established,  perpetuate  themselves  with  little 
disooverable  inclination  to  revert  to  any  known  common  and 
primitive  model  of  the  species.  Man's  language  is  higher 
than  himself,  more  spiritual,  more  ethereal,  and  still  less  sub- 
ject than  he  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  material  nature. 
We  have  therefore  no  right  to  expect  to  find  speech  returning 
to  primeval  unity,  until  the  realization  of  those  dreams 
which  predict  the  complete  subjugation  of  material  nature,  the 
coiuequent  equalization,  or  at  least  compensation,  of  her  gifts 
to  different  portions  of  tlie  earth's  surface,  the  perfectibility 
of  man,  and  his  union  in  one  great  universal  commonwealth. 
There  are,  however,  well-ascertained  facts,  which  seem  to 
show  that  words,  with  all  their  mutability,  are  still  subject 
to  a  law  of  reversion  like  other  products  of  material  life,  and 
if  the  distinction  which  many  grammarians  make  between 
technically  modem  and  ancient  languages  is  well  founded, 
and  the  common  tendencies  ascribed  to  the  former  are  inhe- 
rent, and  not  accidental,  we  must  refer  them  to  the  operation 
of  a  principle  as  general  and  as  imperative  as  that  by  which 
the  double-flowers  of  our  gardens  are  brought  back  to  their 
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original  Bimplicitj  of  Btructnrc,  by  neglect  and  aelf-piopagfr* 
tion.*    But  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  pronounce  upon  the  ulti- 
mate form  of  language,  and  we  arc  hardly  better  able  to 
foresee  what  centuries  may  bring  forth  in  the  character  of 
speech,  than  to  prophesy  what  configuration  of  surface  and 
what  forms  of  animal  life  will  mark  our  earth  in  future  geo- 
logical periods.    Modes  of  verbal  modification,  mutations  rf 
form,  indeed,  we  can  readily  trace  back  so  far  as  written 
memorials  exist,  and  the  course  of  change  is  sometimes  so 
constant  for  a  certain  period,  that  we  can  predict,  with  some 
confidence,  what  phase  a  given  living  language  will  next 
present.    Tliese  observations  however  respect  more  partioii- 
larly  the  syntax,  the  inflections,  the  proportions  of  native  and 
foreign  roots,  and  other  general  characteristics  of  speecL 
Special  changes  of  vocabulary  can  frequently  be  explained 
after  they  have  once  happened,  but  very  seldom  foretold,  and 
words  sometimes  disappear  altogether  and  are  lost  forever, 
or,  like  some  stars,  suddenly  rise  again  to  view,  and  resoioe 
their  old  place  in  both  literature  and  the  colloquial  dialect^ 
without  any  discoverable  cause  for  either  their  occultation  cr 
their  emergence.    The  only  portion  of  the  English  Yoeabu- 
lary  that  can  be  said  to  be  altogether  stable  consists  of  those 
Saxon  words  which  describe  the  arts  and  modes  of  life  com- 
mon to  all  ages  and  countries,  the  specific  names  of  natural 
products  whose  character  is  unchanging,  and  of  their  parti 
and  members,  and  those  also  of  the  natural  wants  and  uni- 
versal passions  of  man.    The  nomenclature  of  the  more  re- 
fined arts  and  professions,  and  in  general,  the  alien  words 
which  have  entered  into  the  lanj^age  of  literature  and  pol- 
ished society,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  subject,  not  indeed  like 

*  See  Lecture  XVIL 
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natiTe  words,  to  a  law  of  development  and  growth,  but  to 
perpetual  change,  frequent  rise  and  decay. 

I  alluded  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  conservative  influ- 
ence of  our  great  writers,  and  especially  of  the  standard  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  Tlie  dialect  of  that  translation  belongs 
to  an  earlier  phase  of  the  language,  and  it  far  more  resem- 
bles the  English  of  the  century  preceding  than  of  its  own 
contemporary  literature.  Nevertheless,  of  the  somewhat 
fewer  than  six  thousand  words  it  contains,  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred are  now  in  any  sense  obsolete,  or  substantially  altered  in 
meaning,  whereas  most  of  tlie  new  or  unfamiliar  words  which 
it  sanctioned  have  fairly  established  themselves  in  our  gen- 
eral vocabulary,  in  spite  of  the  attacks  wliich  have  been  so 
often  made  and  repeated  against  them.  It  would,  however, 
not  be  fair  to  compare  the  language  of  the  English  Bible  with 
the  dialect  of  the  present  day  by  the  individual  words  alone. 
The  real  difference  is  not  wholly  in  single  words,  not  even  in 
the  meaning  of  tlicm  separately  considered,  but  also  in  com- 
binations of  words,  j)hraseological  expressions,  idioms,  or 
rather  idiotisms.  The  translators  of  1611  borrowed  many  of 
these  from  older  versions,  wliofte  dialect  was  going  out  of  use, 
and  they  now  constitute  the  portion  of  the  authorized  Bible, 
which  must  be  regarded  as  obsolescent.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  expression  "  much  peo})le."  Tins  was  once  grammati- 
cally correct,  for  the  following  reasons :  People  and  folkj 
(as  well  as  the  Saxon  c(iuivalent  of  the  latter,  folc,)  in  the 
singular  form,  usually  meant,  in  Old-English,  a  political  state, 
or  an  cthnologically  related  body  of  men,  considered  as  a 
unit,  in  short  a  nation,  and  both  people  and  folk  took  the 
plural  form  when  used  in  a  plural  sense,  just  as  nation  now 
does.  Nation  is  indeed  found  in  the  Wycliflite  versions,  but 
it  rarely  occurs,  and  puple  or  folk  in  the  singular,  pupU$ 
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and  folkia  in  the  plural,  are  generally  used  where  wo  now 
employ  nations.  In  Tyndalc's  time,  ruxUon  had  come  into 
more  general  use,  while  people  was  losing  its  older  ugnifica- 
tion,  and  was  seldom  employed  in  a  plural  sense,  still  more* 
rarely  in  a  plural  form.  In  the  translation  of  1611, 1  beliere 
tlie  plural  is  found  but  twice,  both  instances  of  its  occnrrence 
being  in  the  Eevelations.  Many  is  essentially  plural,  and 
there  is  a  syntactical  solecism  in  applying  it  to  a  noun,  which 
itself  docs  not  admit  of  a  plural.  While  therefore  the  word 
was  hovering  between  the  sense  of  nation,  which  may  be 
multiplied,  and  that  of  an  aggregation  of  persons,  which 
may  be  divided,  it  was  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  syntao- 
tically  right,  to  say  much^  rather  than  many^  people.  King 
James's  translators,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  points,  em- 
ployed  the  language  of  the  preceding  century,  not  of  their 
o%vn,  for  in  the  secular  literature  of  their  time  people  had 
settled  down  into  its  present  signification,  and  conformed  to 
modem  grammatical  usage. 

An  examination  of  the  vocabulary  of  Shakspeare  will 
show  that  out  of  the  fifteen  tliousand  words  which  compoM 
it,  not  more  than  about  five  or  six  hundred  have  gone  out  of 
currency,  or  changed  their  meaning,  and  of  these,  some,  no 
doubt,  are  misprints,  some,  borrowed  from  obscure  provincial 
dialects,  and  some,  words  for  which  there  is  no  other  author- 
ity,  and  wliich  probably  never  were  recognized  as  English. 

In  the  j)oetical  works  of  Milton,  who  employs  about  eight 
thousand  words,  there  are  not  more  than  one  hundred  which 
are  not  as  familiar  at  this  day,  as  in  that  of  the  poet  liim8el£ 
In  fact,  scarcely  any  thing  of  Milton's  poetic  diction  has  b^ 
come  obsolete,  except  some  un-English  words  and  phrases  of 
his  own  coinage,  and  which  failed  to  gain  admittance  at  aD. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  less  celebrated  authors  of  the 


Miody  incliidiiig  Milton  himself  as  a  prose  writer,  employ^ 
isfc  liuidredsy  but  thousands  of  words,  utterly  unknown  to 
lU  mve  the  few  who  oecup j  themselyes  with  the  study  of 
lie  earlier  literature  of  England.  One  might  ahnost  say 
haft  the  little  volume  of  Bacon's  Essays  alone  contains  as 
arge  a  number  of  words  and  phrases  no  longer  employed  in 
mr  language,  as  the  whole  of  Milton's  poetical  works.* 

English,  composed  as  it  is  of  inharmonious  and  jarring 
dements,  is,  more  than  any  other  important  tongue,  exposed 
0  perpetual  change  from  the  fermentation  of  its  yet  unach 
fanilated  ingredients,  and  it  therefore  has  always  needed,  and 
till  needs,  more  powerful  securities  and  bulwarks  against  in* 
leiiant  revolution  than  other  languages  of  less  heterogeneous 
iomposition.  The  three  great  literary  monuments,  the  Eng- 
iah  Bible,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  fixed  the  syntax  of  the 
acred  and  the  secular  dialects  in  the  forms  which  they  had 
ihready  taken,  and  perpetuated  so  much  of  the  vocabulary 
It  entered  into  their  composition.  It  is  true  there  are  Con- 
inental  authors,  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pascal  for  in- 
tance,  whose  style  and  diction  are  as  far  from  being  anti- 
[uated  as  those  of  the  English  classics  I  have  mentioned. 
)oabtless  the  great  literary  merits  of  Pascal,  and  the  pro- 


*  Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  new  words  and  recent  cormptions  which 
m  hftTO  engrafted  upon  the  Euglish  tongue,  I  am  inclined  to  beliere  that  the 
IBBerml  dialect  of  intelligent  persons  in  this  country  is  more  archaic  than  that 
f  the  corresponding  clashes  in  England ;  and  I  ascribe  this  to  the  unirersal 
■bit  of  reading,  and  especiallj  to  the  famHiaritj  of  the  Puritans  with  the 
GngBsh  Scriptures.  Ccrtuinly,  no  American  editor  of  Bacon's  Essays  would 
Uak  it  necessary,  or  even  respectful  to  the  understanding  of  his  readers,  to  in- 
0rm  them,  as  Archbishop  Whately  (at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend)  has  done, 
hat  9ocaiion  means  calling,  state  of  life,  and  duties  of  the  embraced  profeasioD ; 
Besrat,  different ;  poeMy^  poetry ;  contrnrywUe^  on  the  contrary ;  w&i/,  the  leeit 
Icgiee,  tlie  smallest  particle ;  fume^  ezlialation ;  ttraightway^  immediately;  irf| 
•efert ;  and  to  handU  a  mltftet^  to  treat  of^  or  dlseuis  it 
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found  interest  of  the  subjects  lie  discusses,  did  much  to  gi^e 
fixedness  and  stability  to  the  dialect,  which  serves  as  the 
vehicle  of  his  keen  satire  and  powerful  reasoning,  but  we 
cannot  ascribe  to  him  so  great  a  conservative  influence  as  to 
the  master-pieces  of  English  literature,  because,  thou^ 
French  shares  in  the  general  causes  of  linguistic  change 
which  are  common  to  all  Christendom,  it  has  not  the  same 
special  tendencies  to  fluctuation  as  our  more  composite 
speech.  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  unstable  character  of  Eng* 
lish  during  the  century  which  preceded  Shakspeare,  that,  but 
for  the  influence  of  the  Ecfonnation  and  of  the  three  greet 
lodestars  we  have  been  considering,  it  would  probably  have 
become,  before  our  time,  rather  Eomance  than  Gothic  in  its 
vocabulary,  as  well  as  much  less  Saxon  in  its  syntax. 

The  operation  of  the  numerous  causes  which  contribute 
to  the  introduction  of  new  words  into  a  given  language,  ii 
generally  sufficiently  palpable.  Wherever  a  new  expression 
is  suited  to  perform  the  office  and  take  the  place  of  an  older 
one,  tlie  disappearance  of  the  latter  is  easily  accounted  for. 
But  there  are  numerous  instances  in  the  history  of  speeck 
where  not  single  words  only,  but  whole  classes  of  them  sud- 
denly drop  out  of  the  vocabulary,  and  are  heard  no  more. 
Wlierc  an  event  of  this  sort  is  connected  with  changes  in  the 
processes  by  which  particular  ends  are  accomplished,  the  old 
words  are  commonly  suj)plied  by  new,  so  that  the  whole 
number  is  kept  substantially  good,  but  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  particular  arts  cease  altogether  to  be  practised,  or  pass 
out  of  the  domestic  circle,  where  the  whole  household  more 
or  less  takes  part  in  them,  into  the  hands  of  large  mechanical 
establishments,  and  become  associate  and  organized,  not  indi- 
vidual occupations,  their  nomenclature  perishes  with  theoii 
or  is  restricted  to  the  comparatively  narrow  cirdes  which 
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oooopy  themfielTes  ezdnBiyelj  in  their  pursuit.  As  an  exam- 
ple of  one  of  these  cases,  that  namely  where  the  art  and  its 
Toeftbnlaiy  become  obsolete  together,  I  may  mention  the  em- 
ployment of  archery,  in  war,  in  the  chase,  or  as  a  healthful 
and  agreeable  recreation.  K  you  look  into  Ascham's  Toxophi- 
hiA,  published  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  or  into  any  old 
En^sh  treatise  on  the  Military  Art,  you  will  find  numerous 
technical  terms  belonging  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  which  three 
himdred  years  ago  were  as  familiar  to  every  man  and  boy  as 
lock^  stock  and  barrel  are  to  us,  but  which  have  now  com- 
pletely yanished  out  of  the  common  language  of  life,  except 
the  few  of  them  that  have  been  retained  in  proverbs  and 
poetic  similes.  There  were  bows  of  a  great  variety  of  form 
and  materials,  and  the  manufacture  of  them  was  a  very  im- 
portant trade  by  itself.  The  family  names  Bowyer  and  Arch- 
er, the  latter  from  the  French  arc,  a  bow,  are  derived  from 
the  occupations  of  persons  devoted  to  the  making  or  the  use 
of  that  weapon.  The  processes  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  the  wood,  by  seasoning  or  otherwise,  and  in  the  shaping 
and  decoration  of  the  bow,  were  very  numerous,  and  each 
had  its  appropriate  name.  The  manufacture  of  arrows  was  a 
different  trade.  The  arrow  was  as  diversified  in  form  and  ma- 
terial as  the  bow,  and  the  arrow-makers,  or  fietchers  as  they 
were  called,  from  the  French  fl€che,  an  arrow,  (whence  also 
the  family  name  Fletcher,)  had  as  full  a  vocabulary  as  the  bow- 
yers.  Then  came  the  manufacture  of  bow-strings,  of  bow- 
cases  and  quivers,  of  bracers  for  the  protection  of  the  left  arm 
from  the  grazing  of  the  string,  of  shooting  gloves,  and  other  in- 
ferior branches  of  art  belonging  to  the  use  of  the  bow,  all  dis- 
tinct trades,  and  each  with  its  distinct,  separate  stock  of  tech- 
meal  words.    Now,  as  I  have  said  before,  almost  the  whole 
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of  tills  vocabulary  is  utterly  gone  out  of  our  common  speech, 
and  the  implement,  to  the  constmction  and  employment  of 
which  it  belonged,  having  become  disused  altogether,  no  new 
words  have  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
grown  obsolete.  Fire-arms,  indeed,  have  introduced  a  totally 
different  set  of  expressions,  but  the  bow  and  the  musket  have 
so  little  in  common,  in  form  or  use,  that  the  word  aim  is  al- 
most the  only  one  that  could  be  applied  to  both.  The  tech- 
nical expressions  connected  with  the  musket  suggest  quite 
other  ideas  than  those  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  archeiyi 
and,  therefore,  the  new  phrases  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
equivalents,  or  as  occupying  the  place,  of  the  old.  The  coiir 
struction  of  the  musket  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
bow,  and  requires  a  longer  apprenticeship,  a  much  greater 
stock  of  tools  and  mechanical  contrivances,  and  a  larger  cap- 
ital for  carrying  it-  on  ;  tlie  demand  for  this  weapon  is  much 
less,  because  one  gim  will  outlast  many  bows,  and  for  eU  . 
these  reasons,  both  the  business  of  the  gunsmith,  which  hes 
become  a  manufacture,  not  a  handicraft,  and  its  terms  of  ait| 
ai'c  less  familiar  to  the  people  than  were  those  of  the  bowyer 
and  the  fletcher.  Although,  therefore,  the  musket  has  brou^ 
with  it  many  new  words,  and  they  arc  used  in  the  main  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  the  dialect  of  archery,  yet  so  far 
as  the  copiousness  of  popular  English  is  concerned,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  one  weapon  for  the  other  has  been  attended 
not  only  with  a  great  change,  but  a  considerable  loss,  in  the 
daily  speech  of  the  numerous  class  which  formerly  drew  the 
bow,  but  now  handle  the  musket. 

Again,  the  improvements  in  fire-arms  and  their  appurte- 
nances, since  their  first  introduction,  have  involved  almost  as 
great  changes  of  nomenclature  as  those  which  followed  their 
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(mjbftitatxm  tat  the  bow.  The  fonnB  and  mode  of  employ- 
VMit  of  field  and  siege  artillery  have  been  almost  completely 
Ifnridationised)  and  the  technical  tenns  belonging  to  them 
are  wholly  different  from  what  they  were  three  hundred 
years  ago.  The  mnsket  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the 
improTed  rifle  of  the  nineteenth  differ  very  widely  in  their 
details.  In  fact,  they  hare  little  in  common  but  their  most 
geofiral  features,  and  the  professional  phraseologies  of  the 
haokbuteer  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  and  the  sharp-shooter 
of  Queen  Yictoria's,  resemble  each  other  as  Uttle  as  their 
weapons. 

A  laige  class  of  words  belonging  to  arts  yery  familiar  to  the 
laai  generation  in  this  country,  but  now  no  longer  practised 
in  domestic  life,  has  become  yirtuaUy  obsolete  within  the 
memory  of  somo  who  hear  me.  Let  us  take  the  Yocabulary 
ot  American  rural  industry,  and  consider  the  changes  which 
the  advance  of  mechanical  art,  and  the  increased  use  of  cotton, 
have  produced  within  thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  household 
ocmYersations  upon  the  single  subject  of  family  clothing.  At 
the  period  to  which  I  refer,  the  wool  and  the  flax,  which 
formed  the  raw  material  of  the  common  dress  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  of  the  tissues  employed  for  numerous  other  pur- 
poses in  domestic  life,  were  produced  upon  the  homestead. 
They  not  only  underwent  the  several  operations  required  to 
fit  them  for  the  dye-pot,  the  wheel  and  the  loom,  but  they 
were  spun,  woven  and  often  colored,  beneath  the  family  roof. 
Connected  with  all  this  industry  there  was  an  extensive  no- 
menclature. First  came  the  technicalities  belonging  to  the 
growing  of  flax,  including  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and 
the  seed  ;  then  the  sowing,  harvesting,  rotting,  breaking  and 
swingling  the  plant    These  were  out-door  labors.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  household  toils,  the  heteheUing,  spinning,  reding^ 
spooling,  weaving  and  dyeing  or  bleaching  of  the  doth.  Eadi 
of  these  processes  had  its  appropriate  mechanical  implementB, 
some  of  them  complicated  in  their  construction,  and  ereij 
step  of  the  whole  succession  of  labors,  every  tool  and  mt- 
chine,  and  each  of  its  parts,  had  its  appropriate  name.  The 
manufacture  of  wool,  again,  had  its  vocabulary,  in  eome 
things  coincident  with,  but  in  many  different  from,  that  enh 
ployed  with  relation  to  flax,  so  that  the  supply  of  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  for  domestic  purposes  required  the  use  of  oov 
tainly  not  less  than  two  or  tliree  hundred  technical  words,  iD 
of  which  were  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  inhabitant  of  the 
country  districts.  The  labors  of  which  I  speak  extended 
through  the  whole  year,  and  formed  the  most  important  of 
the  industrial  functions  which  the  mistress  of  the  family  ptt>- 
ticipated  in  and  directed,  and  consequently  were  prominoit 
and  constant  subjects  of  family  conversation.  Now,  the 
every-day  vocabulary  of  common  colloquial  life  does  not,  at 
any  one  period,  comprise  more  than  three  or  four  thousand 
words,  and  though  some  of  the  technical  terms  I  have  menticmed 
are  still  currently  used  in  other  applications,  yet,  for  the  moat 
part,  the  nomenclature  of  this  great  branch  of  rural  induatiy 
has  perished  with  the  industry  itself.  I  think  it  safe  to  say, 
that  the  substitution  of  cotton  for  linen,  and  the  supply  of  tift- 
sues  by  large  manufacturing  establishments,  instead  of  by  do- 
mestic labor,  have  alone  driven  out  of  use  seven  or  eight  per 
cent,  of  the  words  which  formed  the  staple  of  household  con- 
versation in  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  Northern  Statea 
Similar  changes  have  taken  place,  though  not  so  recently,  itt 
the  domestic  dialect  of  England,  and  indeed  of  the  principal 
Continental  countries.    Tlie  domestic  manufacture  of  clothe 
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lilieiis  eepeciallj,  waB  hj  no  meane  confined  to  the  poor,  in  a 
aomewhat  earlier  stage  of  European  society,  and  the  words 
belonging  to  this  branch  of  industry  formed  ahnost  as  con- 
spicnons  a  part  of  the  vocabulary  of  exalted,  as  of  humble 
life,  I  may  mention,  as  a  proof  of  this,  that  in  diflferent  lan- 
guages the  names  of  different  implements  employed  in  spin- 
ning have  been  adopted  in  very  elevated  applications,  as 
designations  of  the  female  sex,  which  seems  to  have  appro- 
priated that  art  to  itself  in  all  times  and  countries.  Thus,  not 
to  speak  of  the  phraseology  of  more  primitive  ages,  in  modem 
Danish,  the  male  and  female  lines  of  descent  and  inheritance, 
or  as  we  say,  the  father's  side  and  the  mother's  side,  are  called 
respectively  the  sword-side  and  the  spinning  or  spindle-side ; 
and  in  France,  the  Salic  law,  which  excludes  women  from 
the  inheritance  of  the  throne,  is  popularly  expressed  by  the 
proverb  that,  "  Tlie  crown  does  not  descend  to  the  distaff^"  * 

The  words  that  have  thus  perished  have  left  no  represent- 
atives behind  tlicm,  for  tlie  time  and  thought  once  employed 
in  these  liumble  labors  is  now  devoted  to  occupations  in 
no  wise  connected  with  domestic  manufactures,  occupations 
which  have  brought  a  new  and  wholly  unrelated  stock  of 
words  with  them.  Music,  books,  monthly  and  weekly  peri- 
odicals, journeys,  so  much  facilitated  by  the  increase  of  rail- 
roads and  steamboats,  now  fill  up  many  hours  formerly  labo- 
riously occupied  with  the  cares  of  household  life,  and  each 
of  these  has  contributed  its  share  of  new  words  to  enlarge 
and  to  enrich  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  the  range  of  vocab- 
ulary beloniring  to  the  productive  classes. 

Translations  from  foreign  literatures  have  introduced  great 

*  fifttar-Mtde  and  tpindU-tide  occur  In  the  will  of  Alfred  as  designations  of 
the  male  and  female  lines. 
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numbers  of  Continental  and  new  words  into  English.  All 
nations  have  not  only  their  proper  tongues,  but  their  charao- 
teristic  ideas,  thoughts,  tastes,  sensibilities,  and  the  vocabn- 
larj  adapted  to  the  embodiment  of  these  fails  to  find  eqniy- 
alents  in  the  languages  of  other  peoples.  Hence  a  translator 
is  not  unfrequently  obliged  either  to  borrow  the  foreign 
word  itself,  or  to  frame,  by  composition  or  derivation,  anoth- 
er, more  in  accordance  witli  native  models,  to  express  to  his 
readers  an  intellectual  conception,  a  taste  or  an  antipathy, 
new  not  only  to  their  speech,  but  to  their  mental  and  monl 
natures. 

An  incident  which  excites  the  surprise,  or  appeala  to  fhe 
sympathies,  of  a  wliole  people  will  often  give  a  very  general 
and  permanent  currency  to  a  new  word,  or  an  expression  not 
before  in  familiar  use.  Take  for  example  the  word  ooiiyfir 
deiice.  Tlie  verb  coincide  and  its  derivative  noun  are  of 
ratlier  recent  introduction  into  the  language.  They  are  not 
found  in  Minslicw,  and  they  occur  neither  in  Shakespeare  nor 
in  Milton,  though  they  may  perhaps  have  been  employed  by 
scientific  writers  of  as  early  a  date.  They  belong  to  the  lan- 
guage of  mathematics,  and  were  originally  applied  to  points 
or  lines.  Tims,  if  one  mathematical  point  be  superposed 
upon  another,  or  one  straight  line  be  superposed  upon  an* 
other  straight  line  between  the  same  two  points,  or  if  two 
lines,  follow  the  same  course,  whatever  be  its  curve,  between 
two  points,  then,  in  the  first  case  the  two  points,  in  the  latter 
two,  the  two  lines  are  said  to  cohicide,  and  their  confprmitj 
of  position  is  called  their  coincidence.  In  like  manner,  any 
two  events  happening  at  the  same  period,  or  any  two  acts  or 
states  be<j^inning  at  the  same  moment,  and  ending  at  the  same 
moment,  are  said  to  coincide  in  time,  and  the  conjugate  noun, 
coincidence,  is  employed  to  express  the  fact  that  they 
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CNMitemparaneaQS.  These  wordd  8oon  passed  into  common 
wcs  in  the  same  sense,  and  were  applied  also  figoratively  to 
identity  of  opinion  or  character  in  different  individnals,  as 
wdl  as  to  many  other  cases  of  close  similarity  or  resemblance, 
but  they  still  belonged  rather  to  the  language  of  books  and 
of  science  than  to  the  daily  speech  of  common  life.  On  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1826,  the  semi-centennial  jubilee  of  the  dec- 
laration of  American  Independence,  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
author,  and  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  that  remark- 
able manifesto,  both  also  Ex-Presidents,  died,  and  this  con- 
eairence  in  the  decease  of  distinguished  men  on  the  anni- 
▼ersary  of  so  critical  a  point  in  their  lives  and  the  history  of 
their  country  was  noticed  all  over  the  world,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  the  United  States,  as  an  extraordinary  comoidence. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Monroe,  also  an  Ex-President,  on  the  Fourth 
rf  July  a  year  or  two  after,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  circu- 
lation of  the  word  coincidence,  and  in  this  country,  at  least, 
it  at  once  acquired,  and  still  retains,  a  far  more  general  cur- 
rency than  it  had  ever  possessed  before.* 

The  discussions  at  an  important  political  assemblage,  a 
few  years  since,  gave  a  wide  circulation,  if  not  birth,  to  a 
new  word,  the  convenience  of  which  will  secure  it  a  perma- 
nent place  in  the  language,  and,  at  last,  admission  to  the 
vocabulary  of  at  least  American  literature.  At  the  Balti- 
more Convention  of  1844,  which  nominated  Mr.  Polk  for  the 

*  Words  to  which  a  saddeD  promiDence  ifl  thua  giyen  are  usoallj  iterated 
tad  re-iterated  uBque  ad  nauseam.  Thus,  element^  perhaps  from  its  frequency 
ia  akbemical  books  and  conversation,  or  from  its  use  In  theological  discussion 
ia  coonection  with  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence,  (jtUtnentt  of  the  Eucharist, 
a  sease  not  noticed  bj  Johnson,)  had  become  so  current,  that  the  clown  ia 
Twelfth  Night  objects  to  it  as  too  common. 

**!  will  conster  to  them  whence  you  come:  who  jou  are,  and  what  yon 
woold,  are  out  of  my  welkin :  I  might  say  $Ument ;  but  the  word  is  OTer-wora.** 
-.Twelfth  Night,  Act  III.  sc  1. 
18 
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Presidency,  some  excitement  was  produced  by  alleged  at- 
tempts to  control  the  action  of  the  convention  by  persons  not 
members  of  it,  through  irregular  channels,  and  by  irregular 
means.  In  the  debate  which  arose  on  this  subject,  a  prom- 
inent member  energetically  protested  against  all  interference 
with  the  business  of  the  meeting  by  outsiders.  The  word,  if 
not  absolutely  new,  was  at  least  new  to  most  of  those  who 
read  the  proceedings  of  that  important  convention,  and  it 
was  now  for  the  first  time  employed  in  a  serious  way.  Its  ooih 
venience  seemed  to  strike  the  public  mind  at  once,  and  as  we 
have  no  other,  and  can  have  no  better  word  than  this  genuine 
Saxon  compound  to  express  the  idea  it  conveys,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly maintain  itself  in  our  vocabulary. 

Probably  most  of  the  new  words  in  any  language  grow 
out  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country  where  it  is  spoken, 
because  new  objects  and  new  conditions  of  society  are  more 
frequently  of  foreign  than  of  strictly  domestic  origin.  The 
early  history  of  the  English  language  is  full  of  exemplifica- 
tions of  this  principle,  and  many  illusti'ations  of  its  tmth 
will  be  found  in  cveiy  treatise  upon  our  native  speech.  Sim- 
ilar circumstances  are  producing  like  effects  at  tlie  present 
day.  Tlie  American  word  imviigrant^  for  example,  as  op- 
posed to  emigrant^  the  one  used  with  reference  to  the  countiy 
to  which,  the  other  with  reference  to  that  from  which  the 
migration  takes  ])lace,  is  a  valuable  contribution  of  this  sort 
to  the  EngUsh  vocabulary.  It  did  not  originate  in  England, 
because,  since  the  Conquest,  there  has  never  been  any  such 
influx  of  strangers  into  that  country  as  to  create  a  necessity 
for  verj'  specific  designations  of  them ;  but  the  immense 
number  of  Europeans  who  have  migrated  to  the  United 
States  has  given  that  class  of  inhabitants  a  great  importance, 
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ad  yery  naturaQy  suggested  the  expediency  of  coining  a 
precise  tenoO)  to  express  their  relations  to  their  new  country, 
eonespoiiding  to  that  we  already  possessed  as  applicable  to 
their  relations  to  their  native  land.  Doubtless  incomer  would 
have  be»i  a  better  word,  but  that  was  objectionable,  because 
it  cotQd  not  have  a  correlative  of  like  formation,  for  out- 
eomer  would,  in  some  of  its  uses,  involve  a  contradiction,  and 
besides,  the  noun  income^  to  which  incomer  would  regularly 
eonespond,  has  a  very  different  signification.  Better  still 
would  it  have  been  to  revive  the  good  old  English  comsUnffj 
which  was  used  by  Robert  of  Gloucester  for  the  very  same 
purpose  as  our  immigrant,  and  often  occurs  in  the  Wycliffite 
translations,  where  later  versions  have  etranger. 

From  this  same  root  we  have  another  very  expressive 
word,  the  boldness  of  whose  form — a  form  that  sets  at  defi- 
ance the  ordinary  rules  of  derivation — renders  it  still  more 
appropriate  as  a  designation  of  a  class  of  independent  think- 
ers, who  pride  themselves  on  their  hostility  to  venerable 
shams  and  their  disregard  of  hoary  conventionalities.  I 
mean  the  corneoiders.  This  word  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet 
received  into  polite  literature,  but  nevertheless,  repugnant  as 
it  is  to  tlie  laws  of  English  etymology,  its  thorough  Saxon 
descent  makes  it  more  acceptable  to  both  tongue  and  ear  than 
such  a  word  as  enlightenment^  which,  as  I  have  said  before, 
though  much  wanted,  has  been  hitherto  resisted  because  of 
its  mongrel  aspect. 

A  list  of  the  new  words  which  have  been  presented  for 
admission  to  our  vocabulary,*  including  those  which  have 

*  Chamcter^  though  occurring  many  times  in  Shakespetre,  does  not  appear 
to  bare  l>ocn  very  readily  or  generally  accepted,  for  Wotton,  writing  at  least 
ten  yean  after  Shakespeare^s  death,  says : 

"  Now  here  then  will  lie  the  whole  bo^esse,  to  set  down  beforehmd  oer> 
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failed  of  Bccuring  a  reception,  would  be  botli  curious  and  in- 
structive,  becaiise  it  would  show  the  deliberate  judgment,  or 
rather  the  instinctive  sense,  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  formation  of  native,  and 
the  naturalization  of  foreign,  vocables.  Tlie  tendency  for  a 
long  time  appears  to  have  been  to  discourage  domestic  lin- 
guistic niaimfactures,  and  ]>romote  the  importation  of  foreign 
wares.  Here,  as  in  public  economy  and  finance,  the  free-trade 
party  is  in  the  ascendant,  but  in  spite  of  the  foreign  influences 
to  ^vhich  the  rapidly  increasing  intercourse,  personal  and 
commercial,  between  England  and  the  European  continent 
gives  great  weight,  and  in  spite  of  the  Latinizing  tendencies 
of  rhymed  verse,  to  which  I  shall  refer  hereafter,  there  are 
unequivocal  tokens  of  a  reaction,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  Saxon  element  will  soon  recover  some  of  the  ground  it 
has  abandoned  in  the  last  four  or  five  centuries.  IlithertOi 
however,  not  much  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  reviving  lost 
or  quiescent  Saxon  roots,  and  the  fluctuations  of  the  vocab- 
ulary have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  Romance  ingredient. 
Latin  words,  like  strange  guests,  are  constantly  coming  lata 
and  going  early,  while  the  native  Saxons  either  steadily  main- 
tain their  position,  like  old  householders,  or  if  they  once  fall 
into  forgetfulnoss,  remain  long  in  a  state  of  repose ;  but  there 
is  now  a  movement  among  tlie  Seven  Sleepers,  and  the  future 
progress  of  our  speech,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  bring  back  to 
us  many  a  verbal  Itip  Van  Winkle. 

I  have  elsewhere  spoken  t>f  what  I  have  called  the  "  sna- 
pendinl  animation  '^  of  words,  as  one  of  the  most  singular 


tain  Signature  of  HopofulnoMO,  or  Charactrr*  (m  I  will  rather  call  them,  b^ 
caiiro  that  Word  hath  gotten  already  pome  cntertaiiuneut  among  at).*'  WoCtO^ 
A.  Survcigh  of  Education,  p.  321,  edition  of  1G51. 
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phenomena  of  their  history,  and  English  philologists  have 
coDected  numerous  instances  of  this  sort,  chiefijfrom  the 
Latin  element  of  English,  though  there  are  not  wanting  like 
cases  in  proper  Saxon  words.  The  Saxon  adjective  reckU&s^ 
formerly  spelled  retcKleas^  for  example,  was  in  constant  use 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  when 
Hooker,  writing  fifty  years  later,  employed  the  word,  it  had 
become  so  nearly  obsolete,  that  he,  or  perhaps  his  editor, 
thought  it  necessary  to  explain  its  meaning  in  a  marginal 
note.  It  has  now  been  revived,  and  is  perfectly  familiar 
to  every  English-speaking  person.*  A  couple  of  like  in- 
stances, though  not  in  Saxon  words,  occur  in  a  little  vocabu- 
lary which  went  through  at  least  twelve  editions  in  the  sev- 


*  The  indiscriminAte  use  of  6<>tm^  in  the  sense  of  ready,  destined,  deter- 
adotd,  which  has  recently  become  very  common  in  this  country,  and  is  perhapf 
peculiar  to  it,  is  an  instance  of  the  revival  of  an  obsolete  employment,  if  not 
■a  obsolete  signification  of  a  word.  In  nautical  language,  indeed,  as  indicating 
fbe  destination  of  a  ship,  it  has  been  alfrays  in  use,  and  is  idiomatic  and  proper, 
but  the  present  extension  of  its  application  is  an  ofTensiTe  vulgarism,  and  is 
ftirtber  objectionable,  because  it  is  a  confounding  of  words  which  have  no  rela- 
tioo  to  each  other.  When  we  say  a  ship  is  Ixmnd  to  Cadix,  we  are  not  employ- 
ing the  past  participle  of  the  verb  to  hindL,  but  the  Old-Northern  participial  ad- 
jective b6inn,  from  the  verb  at  b6a,  which  signifies,  among  other  things,  to 
make  ready  or  prepare.  6  6  i  n  n  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  Icelandic, 
and  it  is  applied,  without  distinction,  cither  to  ships  and  their  company,  or  to 
oCber  objects  and  persons,  as  expressive  of  destination,  or  of  purpose.  It  often 
eorresponds  to  our  familiar  auxiliary,  going^  in  such  phrases  as,  1  am  going  to 
do  this  or  that  The  Scandinavian  inhabitants  of  the  North  of  England  intro- 
duced this  word,  and  in  the  form  hown  or  houn  it  has  ever  since  remained  in 
general  use  in  the  North-English  and  Scottish  dialects ;  but  in  English  proper, 
H  has  lonfT  been  confined  to  the  nautical  vocabulary,  though  sometimes  figura- 
tively applied,  in  a  strictly  analogous  sense,  to  persons.  The  modem  corruption 
conniffts  in  employing  it  in  a  way  that  embraces  the  significations,  both  of  the 
Old-Northern  b  ii  i  n  n  and  of  the  English  participle  hotind  from  6tm/,  and  it  is 
therefore  a  gross  abuse  of  language.  The  nautical  term  wind-bound  is  literally 
bound  or  confined  by  advent  winds,  and  is  not  related  to  bound  as  denoting 
destination.  The  Anglo-Saxon  had  a  verb  bu an,  cognate  with  the  Icelandic  at 
bda,  but  I  believe  never  used  in  this  particular  sense. 
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cntecnth  century,  but  is  now  so  completely  forgotten  as  to  be 
little  known  except  to  bibliographers.  It  is  entitled,  The 
English  Dictionarie,  or  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  Engliih 
Words,  Enabling  as  well  Ladies  and  Oentlewomen,  young 
Scliolars,  Clerks,  Merchants,  as  also  Strangers  of  any  Nation 
to  the  iinderstanding  of  the  more  difficult  Authors  alreadie 
Printed  in  our  Language — ^By  Henry  Cockeram,  Gentleman. 

Among  the  "  hard  words  "  which  make  up  Master  Cock- 
eram's  list,  are  the  verbs  abate  and  ahandofiy  both  of  which 
are  marked  as  "  now  out  of  use,  and  only  used  of  some  an- 
cient writers."  Is  ow,  both  these  words  occur  in  the  English 
Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  in  Milton,  and  abate,  as  a  tenn  of 
art  in  law,  could  never  have  become  obsolete  in  the  dialect 
of  that  profession.  Tlicy  are  now,  and  have  long  been,  in 
very  current  use,  both  colloquially  and  in  literature,  and  the 
period  during  which  they  were  not  familiarly  employed  mnit 
have  been  a  very  short  one.* 

Tlie  introduction  of  a  new  word,  native  or  foreign,  often 
proves  fatal  to  an  old  one  previously  employed  in  the 


*  Ventilatf  and  proclivity^  after  having  been  half-forgotten,  hare  como  agiii 
into  brisk  circulation,  and  a  comparison  of  the  literature  of  the  BCTenteenth, 
eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries  will  show  multitudes  of  words  common  to 
the  first  and  last  of  these  periods,  but  which  were  little  used  in  the  second. 

The  most  remarkable  lists  of  such  words  as  I  am  now  speaking  of  are  tboM 
referred  to  by  Trench  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  little  volume  on  the  author* 
ized  version  of  the  Xcw  Testament.  I  will  not  quote  these  lists  here,  becaose 
throughout  this  course,  I  make  it  a  point  not  to  borrow  from  that  very  instrue- 
tive  and  agreeable  writer,  and  thereby  diminish  the  pleasure  which  such  of  m) 
hearers  as  are  not  already  familiar  with  his  works  will  find  In  their  peniHl 
They  are  excellent  exemplifications  of  the  attractions  and  value  of  unpreten^Ung 
philological  criticism,  as  distinguished  from  linguistic  investigation  ;  and  Iknov 
no  books  on  language  better  calculated  to  excite  curiosity  and  stimulate  inquiry 
into  the  proper  meaning  and  use  of  the  EngHsh  tongue,  than  those  interestiig 
volumes.  The  Study  of  Word.<«,  English  Past  and  Present,  The  Lessons  contained 
in  Proverbs,  and  the  essay  on  the  English  New  Testament,  to  which  I  have  JoA 
alluded. 
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ir  an  allied  sense.  Income^  for  instance,  is  of  recent  intro- 
botion,  thongh  Saxon  in  its  elements  and  form,  and  it  is 
jenerally  applied  to  the  pecnniarj  product  of  estates,  offices 
ir  occupations,  and  even  when  used  with  respect  to  lands,  its 
dgnification  is  confined  to  the  money  received  for  rent,  or 
ihe  net  profit  accming  from  the  sale  of  the  crops.  It  corre- 
ipoiids  very  closely  to  the  German  Einkommen  in  etymol- 
ygjj  ttmctnrc  and  signification,  and  is  a  good  example  of 
rerbal  affinity  between  a  Teutonic  dialect  and  our  own,  but 
re  have  purchased  this  convenient  word  by  the  sacrifice  of 
mother,  equally  expressive,  though  more  restricted  in  use, 
md  belonging  to  the  Scandinavian  side  of  English.  I  refer 
o  rfcomej  employed  by  old  English  writers  in  the  sense  of 
mAuce  rather  than  of  prodi^,  though  sometimes  synony- 
lumsly  with  the  more  modem  income. 

To  persons  who  desire  to  watch  the  progress  of  change  in 
Sn^ish,  periodical  literature,  and  especially  the  daily  jour- 
lals,  furnish  tlie  best  opportunities  for  observation,  and  they 
jre  as  faithful  in  scrv'ing  up  the  novelties  of  speech,  as  the 
political  and  commercial  news  of  the  day.  The  advertising 
olumns«  especially,  often  contain  very  odd  specimens  of  both 
jmtax  and  vocabularj',  and  one  can  scarcely  run  over  a  sin- 
;le  sheet  of  a  city  newspaper  without  noting,  among  words 
rhich  merit  a  place  nowhere,  some  which,  though  excluded 
rem  dictionaries,  ought  long  ago  to  have  met  acceptance. 

In  a  small  fragment  of  a  New  York  daily  paper,  pub- 
ished  within  a  month,  I  find  these  words  and  phrases,  (near- 
y  half  of  them  in  extracts  from  English  journals,)  not  any 
►ne  of  which  I  believe  any  general  English  dictionary  ex- 
)lains:  photoglyphic  engraving;  telegram^  for  telegraphic 
Dessage ;  an  out-and-out  extreme  clipper  /  prospecting  for 
^Id;  go-^head  people;   they  are  not  on  speaking  terms f 
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Mr.  Oottfichalk's  rendition  of  a  piece  of  music ;  the  Black 
Swan  is  concertizing  in  the  western  States ;  the  vessel  leaked 
80  many  strokes  an  hour  /  an  emergent  meeting  of  a  society— 
apparently  in  the  sense  of  a  meeting  to  consider  an  eme^ 
gency ;  snch  a  man  ought  to  be  spotted  by  his  associates ;  old 
fogy  J  which  by  the  way  is  an  old  English  word ;  such  a 
handsomely-put-on  man  as   Mr.  Dickens;    and  Kossnth's 
phrase,  the  solidarity  of  the  peoples.    Some  of  these  expres- 
sions have  little  claim  to  be  considered  English,  and  they  be- 
long to  the  class  of  words  which  ^^  come  like  shadows,  lo 
depart,"  but  several  of  them  long  have  been,  and  others  will 
be,  permanent  members  of  the  colloquial,  if  not  of  the  liter- 
ary fraternity  of  the  language.    Photoglyphio  and  telegram 
are  too  recent  in  origin  to  be  yet  entitled  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship,  but  whatever  may  become  of  the  former,  <flb- 
gram  will  maintain  its  place,  for  reasons  of  obvious  conveD* 
ience ;    and  in  spite  of  the  objections  of  some  HeUenieli 
against  it  as  an  anomalous  formation,  the  English  ear  is  too 
familiar  with  Greek  compounds  of  the  same  elements  to  find 
this  word  repugnant  to  our  own  principles  of  etymology. 
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LECTURE    XIII. 

INTERJECTIONS  AND  INTONATIONa 

Lr  a  historical  skctcli  of  the  genetic  development  of  the 
itits  of  speech,  we  should  naturally  begin  with  the  Interjec- 
ion,  both  because  it  is  the  earliest  of  distinct  human  vocal 
oiinds,  and  because  it  is  a  spontaneous  voice  prompted  by 
latnre,  and  not,  like  other  words,  learned  by  imitation,  or 
aught  by  formal  instruction.  This  is  at  least  the  character 
if  the  true  interjection,  though  the  want  of  a  specific  term, 
iod  the  inconvenience  which  would  result  from  a  too  copious 
ind  minute  grammatical  nomenclature,  oblige  us  to  include 
inder  the  same  appellation  words,  and  even  entire  phrases, 
rhosc  resemblance  to  that  part  of  speech  lies  chiefly  in  be- 
ng,  like  it,  introduced  into  a  period  with  which  they  are  not 
yntactically  connected. 

Of  the  elements  of  discourse,  there  is  no  one  which  has 
eceived  so  little  attention  from  grammarians  as  the  part  of 
peech  in  question.  Few  treatises  on  language  devote  more 
han  a  page  or  two  to  the  subject,  and  many  writers  have 
lenied  to  interjections  the  character  of  words  altogether.  I 
hink  that,  with  most  grammarians,  this  is  a  prejudice  arising 
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from  the  fact,  that  these  words  seem  to  have  no  appropriate 
place  in  so  artificial  a  system  as  that  of  the  Latin  grammar, 
from  which  we  have  derived  most  of  our  ideas  of  the  struo- 
ture  of  language.  They  can  neither  be  declined  nor  conju- 
gated ;  they  are  incapable  of  degrees  of  comparison ;  thej 
govern  nothing,  qualify  nothing,  connect  nothing,  and  may 
be  left  out  of  the  period  altogether  without  affecting  the  syn- 
tactical propriety  of  its  structure.  In  short,  they  cannot  be 
parsed.  Tliey  have  no  position  in  the  rank  and  file  of  ihe 
legion,  and  tlierefore  are  at  best  supemumerarieB,  if  not  in- 
truders. In  a  language  so  cemented  and  compacted  together 
as  tlie  Latin,  not  by  mortar  or  pins  of  independent  material 
and  formation,  but  by  organic  attachments,  natural  hoob 
and  eyes,  congenital  with  the  words  and  of  one  substance  with 
them,  this  objection  to  the  recognition  of  constituents  so  in- 
capable of  assimilation  is  by  no  means  without  validity ;  but 
in  English,  and  in  those  other  tongues  where  the  relationi 
between  important  words  are  determined  by  mere  position 
or  by  the  aid  of  distinct  and  insignificant  particles,  it  strikei 
us  much  less  forcibly.  I  shall  endeavor  to  vindicate  the 
claim  of  these  neglected  articulations  to  rank  as  legitimate 
means  of  vocally  expressing  human  passions,  states,  affeo- 
tions,  and  tlierefore  to  be  called  words,  tliough  of  a  rhetorical 
and  dramatic,  not  of  a  logical  or  didactic  character. 

Considered  as  a  ])urely  natural  and  spontaneous  emission 
of  the  voice,  we  might  expect  to  find  similar  interjections  in 
all  human  tongues,  l)ut  their  forms,  even  when  they  most  re- 
semble each  other,  are  modified  by  the  same  obscure  influ- 
ences which  diversify  the  action  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
the  production  of  like  or  analogous  sounds  among  different 
nations,  and  consequently  they  are  by  no  means  identical  in 
different  languages.    Tlie  alleged  diversity  in  the  cries  of  the 
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infiuit,  and  in  the  true  inteijectionB,  wliicli  two  utterances, 
ptfchologicallj  considered,  belong  to  the  same  general  class 
]f  ezpreBsire  sounds,  has  been  urged  by  some  physiologists 
IB  a  proof  of  a  diversity  of  origin  in  the  human  race.  But 
he  argument  loses  something  of  its  weight,  when  it  is  shown, 
IS  it  may  be,  that  in  numerous  other  cases,  words  common  to 
;wo  or  more  demonstrably  cognate  nations,  and  identical  in 
!orm  and  sound,  so  far  as  any  written  notation  can  express 
loimd,  are  neyertheless  differenced  in  their  pronunciation  by 
hose  nations  as  widely  as  the  true  interjections  are  by  unre- 
ated  races.  These  distinctions  are  occasioned  by  two  proxi- 
nate  causes;  the  one  is  the  employment  of  different  sets  of 
Duacles,  by  different  peoples,  for  the  production  of  the  same 
»r  similar  sounds,  tlie  other  is  the  peculiar  quality  impressed 
ipon  articulate  sounds  by  the  intonation  with  which  they 
ure  uttered. 

These  two  classes  of  linguistic  facts,  the  production  namely 
>f  like  or  analogous  sounds  in  different  languages  by  the  em- 
>loyment  of  different  organs,  or  at  least  muscles,  and  the  fixed 
character  of  national  intonation  in  certain  languages,  have  as 
ret  been  little  investigated  by  philologists,  but  they  are  full 
>f  curious  interest,  and  the  study  of  them,  however  diiScult, 
s  essential  to  the  construction  of  even  a  tolerably  complete 
lystem  of  i)honology.  Nice  distinctions  between  related 
iounds  depend  of  course  upon  the  mechanical  means  em- 
Joyed  to  produce  them,  and  one  reason  why  an  adult  so 
«ldom  succeeds  in  mastering  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign 
angaagc,  why  he  is  at  once  recognized  as  a  stranger  by  his 
uticulation  even  of  words  which,  according  to  grammars  and 
lictionaries,  arc  identical  with  syllables  and  words  of  his 
nother-tongue,  is,  that  to  pronounce  them  like  a  native,  he 
nust  call  into  play  muscles  not  employed,  or  employed  in  a 
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different  way,  in  speaking  his  own  language,  and  which  hxfo 
become  bo  rigid  from  disuse,  that  he  cannot  acquire  the  cant- 
mand  of  them,  or,  in  other  words,  render  them  what  are  called 
voliintaiy  muscles.    Further,  the  organs  of  speech  act  and 
react  upon  each  other ;  the  frequent  play  of  a  giyen  set  of 
muscles  modifies  the  action  of  neighboring  or  related  mus- 
cles ;  there  is,  to  use  a  word,  which,  if  not  now  English,  soon 
will  be,  a  certain  solidarity  between  them  all,  and  organs  ac- 
customed to  the  deep  gutturals  of  the  Arabic,  the  hissing 
and  lisping  sounds  of  the  English,  or  the  nasals  of  the  TreoA 
and  Portuguese,  are  with  great  difficulty  trained  to  the  pnn 
articulation  of  languages  like  tlie  Italian,  in  which  such  de- 
ments do  not  exist. 

National  peculiarities  of  intonation  are  still  more  snbib 
and  obscure,  and  they  are  almost  equally  difficult  to  seize  bj 
the  ear,  and  to  reproduce  by  the  lips  and  tongue.  To  ni, 
whose  intonations  belong  not  to  the  individual  word,  bnt  to 
the  wliole  period,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  tone  with 
which  a  word  is  uttered,  as  a  constant,  essential,  characteristie 
and  expressive  ingredient  of  the  word  itself.  But  in  mono- 
syllabic languages  like  the  Chinese,  where  the  number  of 
words,  differing  in  the  vowel  and  consonantal  elements  of 
which  they  are  composed,  must  necessarily  be  very  small, 
other  distinctions  must  be  resorted  to,  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  in  such  languages  a  monosyllable,  consisting  p€^ 
haps  of  one  vowel  and  one  or  two  consonantal  elements,  and 
which  admits  of  but  one  mode  of  spelling  in  alphabetic  chs^ 
actors,  may  nevertheless  have  a  great  number  of  meaningBi 
each  indicated  by  a  peculiarity  of  intonation  not  perhaps  ap- 
preciable by  foreign  ears,  but  nevertheless  readily  recognixi' 
blc  by  a  native.  Tliese  peculiarities  are  however  by  no 
means  confined  to  languages  so  alien  to  our  own,  for  theyes 
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lit  in  the  Daniflh  and  the  Swedish,  both  of  which  are  near- 
Ij  allied  to  English,  and  they,  no  doubt,  occur  to  a  consid- 
erable,  but  thus  far  uninvestigated,  extent,  in  other  tongues 
more  familiar  to  most  of  us.  In  such  languages,  these  into- 
nations are  constant,  and  thej  are  also  expressive  and  signifi- 
eant,  so  far  that  certain  words  are  under  aU  circumstances 
pronounced  with  the  same  intonation,  and  thus  distinguished 
firom  words  difFeriug  from  them  in  signification,  but  other- 
wise identical  in  sound.  Scandinavian  phonologists  have 
made  these  intonations,  for  which  the  vocabulary  of  our  lan- 
guage does  not  even  furnish  names,  a  subject  of  special  in- 
quiry ;  and  Bask,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  philol- 
ogists, has  subtilized  so  far  upon  them,  that  few  of  his  own 
countrymen,  even,  have  sufficient  acuteness  of  ear  to  follow 
him.  But  this  is  not  strange,  when  we  learn  that  the  6:\me 
discriminating  phonologist  fancied  he  could  detect,  what  no 
Englishman  or  American  ever  did,  a  difference  between  the 
pronunciation  of  our  two  English  words  paldy  pallid,  and  j^nZ, 
a  water-bucket.* 

Yet  more  ctherial  than  even  these  subtle  shades  of  differ- 
ence, is  what,  to  borrow  a  musical  term,  may  be  called  the 
tnode  in  which  a  given  language  is  spoken.  A  stranger  in 
Greece  or  the  East  is  stnick  at  once  by  a  certain  sadness  of 
tone,  amounting  at  times  almost  to  wailing,  which  marks  the 
speech  of  tlie  people,  and  especially  of  the  women  of  the  lower 
classes.  Some  travellers  have  ascribed  this  to  the  long  cen- 
turies of  humiliation  and  oppression  under  which  women 
have  groaned  in  the  East ;  but  I  think  it  belongs  rather  to  the 
races  than  to  the  sex ;  for  it  is  not  altogctlier  confined  to  the 
women :  and,  besides,  something  of  the  same  sort  is  found 

*  Baak^f  Danish  Orammar  for  the  nae  of  Kngliahmen. 
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among  the  most  primitive  and  simple  tribes,  and  the  fact,  if 
it  is  a  fact,  that  the  music  of  ancient  Greece  and  Latinm,  like 
that  of  most  Oriental  countries,  was  wholly  in  the  minor 
mode,  seems  to  confirm  this  view. 

The  Greek,  or  to  speak  more  specifically,  Alexandrian  and 
other  colonial  grammarians,  carcfhllj  investigated  the  into- 
nation of  their  language,  in  both  its  branches,  accentuation, 
and  vocal  inflection,  and  tliey  invented  several  points,  which 
wc  call  accents,  to  indicate  the  particular  intonation  of  the 
important  syllables  of  the  words.  What  the  signification  of 
these  points  was  we  do  not  know ;  nor  does  the  pronunciation 
of  the  modem  Greeks  aftbrd  us  any  light  on  the  subject 
Wliat  we  call  accent,  that  is,  stress  of  voice,  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been,  among  other  things,  matked 
by  them ;  l)ut  this  is  disputed.  Metrical  quantity  or  prosody, 
they  (icrtainly  did  not  indicate,  but  left  it  to  general  rule^ 
which,  in  most  cases,  were  suflicicntly  explicit.  The  quan- 
tity, or  relative  duration  of  syllables  as  it  is  generally  unde^ 
stood,  is  a  quality  of  sound  to  which  the  Greek  ear  wtf 
acutely  sensible,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  recognized  in 
the  earlier  Teutonic  dialects,  but  to  modem  ears,  it  is  as  an 
element  of  prosody,  much  less  appreciable.  In  English  verBe, 
and  more  especially  by  recent  poets,  rhythm  has  been  made 
to  depend  upon  and  consist  in  accentuation  alone,  and  thoae 
other  elements  of  articulation,  which  to  the  ancient  classical 
nations  constituted  the  very  cpsencc  of  poetical  melody,  are, 
l)y  the  fashion  of  the  day,  altogether  disregarded.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  mistake,  but  it  will  be  more  fitly  considered  on 
another  occasion. 

But,  to  return  from  what  may  be  considered  a  digression, 
the  true  interjections,  though  modified  by  peculiarities  of  in- 
tonation, have  at  least  a  family  resemblance,  if  not  an  ahio* 
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hte  identity  in  most  known  languages.  They  are^  for  the 
greater  part,  monosyllabic,  and  frequently  consist  of  a  Yowel 
preceded  or  followed  by  an  aspirate,  or  aspirated  guttural 
oaily,  though  they  are  not  always  of  so  simple  a  structure. 
Some  linguists  distinguish  between  interjections  which  are 
bare  indications  of  mental  or  physical  pain  or  pleasure,  and 
those  which  are  expressive  of  sensuous  impressions  derived 
from  external  objects  through  the  organs  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing; but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  not  essential  to  inquire 
how  far  this  classification  is  well  founded.  The  claim  of  in- 
terjections of  the  purely  involuntary  character  to  be  classed 
imong  what  grammarians  call  the  parts  of  speech,  has  been 
disputed,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  on  the  ground  of  their 
alleged  want  of  a  truly  articulate  character,  and  especially 
of  all  etymological  and  syntactical  connection  with  the  peri- 
ods of  discourse.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  name  of  inr 
terjection^  from  the  Latin  interjicio,  I  throw  in,  has  been 
applied  to  them,  as  somethiug  casually  dropped  into  the  sen- 
tence, but  not  logically  belonging  to  it,  or  having  any  gram- 
matical relations  with  it.  It  is  said  that  such  interjections  be- 
long to  speech,  only  in  that  figurative  sense  in  which  all  the 
means  whereby  external  facts  arc  made  known  to  us  are  com- 
prised within  the  term  language,  and  they  are  assimilated  to 
those  inarticulate  cries  which  constitute  the  language  of  the 
lower  animals.  They  are  generally  spontaneous,  involuntary 
exclamations,  and  tlicy  express,  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate 
way,  the  simple  fact  that  the  utterer  is  painfully  or  pleasura- 
bly  affected,  without  in  themselves  giving  any  indication  of 
the  cause,  or  even  always  of  the  specific  character,  of  the 
emotion  or  sensation.  The  interjection  has  however  one  im- 
portant peculiarity,  which  not  only  vindicates  its  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  constituent  of  language,  but  entities  it  une- 
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quivocally  to  a  higli  rank  among  the  elements  of  dificonne. 
It  is  in  itself  expressive  and  significant,  though  indeed  in  a 
low  degree,  whereas,  at  least  in  uninfleeted  languages  like  the 
English,  other  words,  detached  from  their  grammatical  con- 
nections, arc  meaningless,  and  become  intelligible  only  is 
members  of  a  period.    K  I  utter  an  interjectional  ezdamar 
tion  denoting  pain,  joy,  sorrow,  surprise,  or  anger,  eveiy  per- 
son who  hears  me  understands  at  once  that  I  am  agitated  bj 
the  corresponding  affection.    Here,  then,  a  fact  is  commum- 
catcd  by  a  single  syllable,  and  the  interjection  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  hieroglypliical  or  symbolical  expression  rf  a 
whole  period.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  pronounce  the 
word  /iou^€y  or  redy  or  run,  or  ten^  without  other  words,  and 
without  accompanying  gestures  or  other  explanatoiy  circmii- 
stances,  I  tell  the  listener  nothing,  though  the  word  may,  in- 
deed, from  accident  or  from  some  obscure  chain  of  association, 
excite  in  his  mind  an  image  of  the  object,  or  an  inteUectnal 
conception  of  the  act,  or  accident,  or  number,  denoted  by 
the  word  I  use.    He  may,  in  short,  suppose  a  subject,  an  olh 
jcct,  a  copula,  or  whatever  predicate  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  period,  and  thus  arbitrarily  or  conjecturally  supply  the 
ellipsis.    Tliis,  in  fact,  from  the  habit  of  individualiring  the 
general,  and  making  concrete  the  abstract,  he  can  hardly  M 
to  do,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  explanatory  circnm- 
stanccs,  this  mental  operation  of  the  auditor  neither  logicaDj 
results  from,  nor  is  warranted  by,  the  force  of  the  word  I 
have  uttered,  which  of  itself  communicates  no  fact,  autluo*- 
izcs  no  inference.      And  herein  lies  the  great  miracle  of 
speech,  the  strongest  proof  of  its  living,  organic — I  bad  al- 
most said  divine — power,  that  even  as  the  processes  of  y^ 
etable  life  build  up,  assimilate,  vivify,  and  transform  into 
self-sustaining,  growing,  and  fruitful  forms  the  dead  soaterial 
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of  mechanical  nature,  so  language,  by  the  mere  collocation 
and  oidonnance  of  inexpressive  articulate  sounds,  can  inform 
them  with  the  spiritual  philosophy  of  the  Pauline  epistles, 
the  living  thunder  of  a  Demosthenes,  or  the  material  pictur- 
esqneness  of  a  Bussell. 

The  interjections  hitherto  described  are  distinguished  firom 
the  other  parts  of  speech,  not  only  by  their  inherent  and  in- 
dependent expressiveness,  (a  point  in  which  they  have  a  cer> 
tain  analogy  with  words  imitative  of  natural  sounds,  and 
therefore  significant  of  them,)  but  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
subjectively  connected  with  the  passion  or  sensation  they  de- 
note, and  are  not  so  much  the  enunciation  or  utterance  of  the 
emotion,  as  symptoms  and  evidences  of  it ;  in  fact,  a  mode  of 
thinking  aloud.  In  the  other  articulate  forms  of  communi- 
cation by  which  we  make  known  our  mental  or  bodily  state, 
that  state  becomes  objective,  and  therefore  those  forms  are 
descriptive,  not  expressive.  Accordingly,  the  interjection 
may  be  said  to  be  the  appropriate  language,  the  mother- 
tongue  of  passion ;  and  hence  much  of  the  effect  of  good 
acting  depends  on  the  proper  introduction  and  right  articula- 
tion of  this  clement  of  speech.  It  is  related  of  Whitfield, 
that  his  interjections,  his  Ah  I  of  pity  for  the  unrepentant 
tinner,  his  Oh !  of  encouragement  and  persuasion  for  the 
almost  converted  listener,  formed  one  of  the  great  excellen- 
ces of  his  oratory,  and  constituted  a  most  effective  engine  in 
his  pulpit  artillery. 

There  is  a  species  of  interjection  not  usually  distinguished 

by  English  grammarians  from  other  words  of  that  class, 

but  which  some  German  writers  expressively  call  Lautge- 

b  e  r  d  e  n ,  or  vocal-gestures.  These  approach  much  more  nearly 

to  the  character  of  other  words  than  those  of  which  we  have 

hitherto  spoken.    The  spontaneous  interjections  constitate  a 
19 
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kind  of  BclfK^ommnnioii,  and  though  conveying  informatioii 
of  a  certain  sort  to  others,  they  are  not  uttered  with  any  gnch 
conscious  purpose.  The  Lautegeberde,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  a  mere  involuntary  expression  of  sensation  or 
emotion,  but  is  addressed  to  otlier  persons  or  creatures,  and 
usually  indicates  a  desire  or  command,  so  that  it  corresponds 
to  the  imperative  of  verbs  in  complete  periods.  Among 
these  Lantgeberden,  are  all  the  isolated,  monosyllable 
or  longer  words,  by  which  we  invite  or  repel  the  approach, 
and  check  or  encourage  the  efforts  of  others ;  in  short,  all  sin* 
gle  detached  articulations,  intended  to  influence  the  action,  or 
call  the  attention,  of  others,  but  not  syntactically  connected 
with  a  period.  Analogous  to  these  are  certain  passionate  ex- 
pressions, sometimes  forming  whole  periods,  but  more  com- 
monly abridged,  and  used  intcrjectionally.  They  are  some* 
times  reduced  to  a  single  word,  sometimes  composed  of  ser- 
oral,  but  usually  without  any  grammatical  connection  with 
what  precedes  or  follows  them.  In  this  class  are  embraced 
most  familiar  optative  and  deprecatory  forms  of  espression, 
and  especially  the  invocation  of  blessings  and  denunciation 
of  curses.  Farewell^  and  welcome^  (originally  distinct  periods, 
but  now  interjectioniil,)  Heaven  forhhij  and  other  similar 
ejaculations,  are  of  this  cliaractcr.  The  Greek,  especially  in 
passionate  declamation,  is  full  of  sneh  phrases.  Those  famil- 
iar with  Demosthenes  will  remember  a  striking  instance  in 
the  Fourth  Philippic,  where,  in  an  interjectional  form,  he 
invokes  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  Philip  of  Maeedon. 
Tliis  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  example,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  where  a  syntactical  .relation  exists  between  the  gae- 
ulation  and  the  period  into  which  it  is  introduced ;  for  the 
execration,  oXirep  axnov  i^oiKea-euiv  \  begins  with  a  relative 
pronoun,  which  grammatically  connects  it  with  the  preceding 
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of  Philip,  as  an  enemy  to  Athens  and  her 
gods. 

It  is  affirmed  that  in  the  Euscara  or  Basque,  the  interject 
tions  are  regularly  declinable,  and  it  would  hence  appear 
that  their  want  of  syntactical  character  in  the  Indo-European 
languages  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  this  part  of  speech. 

Allied  in  form  and  nature  to  the  true  interjection,  but 
wholly  distinct  from  the  constant  intonations  belonging  to 
particular  words  in  certain  languages,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded,  are  the  modulations  of  the  voice  in  articulate 
speech,  which,  as  constituting  a  characteristic  difference  be* 
tween  the  breathing,  spoken  word,  and  its  silent  written  rep- 
rescntatiTe,  between  the  subjective  and  the  objective  elements 
of  language,  between  living  action  and  historical  narration,  are 
among  the  most  powerful  instrumentalities  whereby  man  acts 
on  tlie  moral  nature  of  his  fellow-man.  The  unstudied  ac- 
cents of  yoimg  children  are  prompted  by  nature.  They  are 
more  truly  spontaneous,  and  not  less  expressive,  than  the 
notes  of  the  forest  song-bird,  and  they  are  the  most  touching 
and  persuasive  of  human  utterances.  But  with  the  sincerity 
and  frankness  of  lisping  childhood,  passes  away  the  truthful- 
ness of  its  tones.  Dissimulation,  hypocrisy  and  the  thou- 
sand fonns  of  social  falsehood,  almost  extirpate  the  heaven- 
bom  faculty  of  significant  modulation,  and  the  voice  soon 
becomes  as  artificial  as  the  gait,  the  gestures,  and  the  other 
outward  habits  of  the  man.  Affectation,  the  desire  of  seem- 
ing to  be  that  which  wc  arc  not,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  men. 
A  plain,  simple,  unaffected  manner  in  speech,  in  gesture,  in 
carriage,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  external  qual- 
ities, so  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  acquirements ;  for  in 
ill  grades  of  society,  from  the  wigwam  to  the  saloon,  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  is  to  be  unnatural. 
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But  besides  this  half-yolimtarj  distortion  of  our  natual 
faculty  of  speech,  the  injudicious  methods  by  which  reading 
is  taught  do  very  much  to  fix,  as  well  as  to  originate,  a  fo^ 
mal,  monotonous  and  unnatural  intonation.  The  habit  of 
mechanical  inexpressive  delivery,  once  contracted,  is  almost 
incurable ;  and  it  is  a  trite  observation  that  so  simple  a  thing 
as  a  clear,  appropriate  and  properly  intoned  and  emphasuDed 
pronunciation,  in  reading  aloud,  is  one  of  the  rarest  as  wdl 
as  most  desirable  of  social  accomplishments.  Few  peraoni 
are  able,  when  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  a  printed  or  written 
page,  or  even  in  reciting  what  they  have  learned  by  heart,  to 
modulate  the  voice,  as  they  would  do  in  the  unpremeditated 
conversational  utterance  of  their  own  thoughts  in  the  same 
words ;  and  tlie  difference  between  our  modes  of  reading  and 
speaking  is  not  confined  to  the  modulation  of  the  period,  but 
extends  itself  to  single  words,  so  that  it  is  extremely  common, 
especially  among  persons  not  much  practised  in  reading 
aloud,  to  use  one  system  of  orthoepy  in  conversation,  and 
quite  another  in  reading.  But  the  evil  habits  we  contract  in 
our  school  exercises  are  productive  of  further  mischief.  Tbej 
are  highly  injurious  to  the  physical  organs  of  speech.  And 
this  is  one  reason  why  clergymen,  who,  in  the  religious  aa> 
vices  of  most  sects,  read  much  aloud,  are  so  much  more  fife- 
qucntly  annoyed  with  bronchial  affections,  than  lawyers  and 
political  orators,  who  use  the  voice  much  more,  and  with 
louder  and  more  impassioned  articulation,  but  who  for  the 
most  part  speak  extemporaneously,  and  with  a  more  natnral 
delivery. 

As  has  been  already  observed,  the  classes  of  words  and 
of  vocal  modulations  which  we  have  been  considering  belong 
to,  if  they  do  not  constitute,  the  language  of  passion,  and 
therefore  it  is,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  equally  a  role  of 
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morality  and  good  taste  to  practise  great  caution  and  circnm- 
qpeetion  in  the  employment  of  them. 

What  are  called  expletives  in  rhetorical  treatises  are  gram- 
maticallj  allied  to  the  interjections,  thongh  widely  differ- 
enced  from  them  by  the  want  of  meaning,  which  the  inter- 
jection  is  never  without.  I  can  hardly  agree  with  Webster 
in  his  definition  of  the  expletive,  and  still  less  in  the  state- 
ment with  which  he  concludes  it.  "The  expletive,'*  says 
Webster,  "  is  a  word  or  syllable  not  necessary  to  the  sense, 
but  inserted  to  fill  a  vacancy  or  for  ornament.  The  Greek 
language  abounds  with  expletives."  So  far  as  the  word 
answers  no  other  purpose  than  to  "  fill  a  vacancy,''  it  is  prop- 
erly expletive,  but  if  it  be  appropriate  and  graceful  enough 
to  deserve  the  name  of  an  "  ornament,"  it  is  not  superfluous, 
and  therefore  is  not  an  expletive.  In  most  cases,  indeed,  the 
vacancy  filled  by  words  of  this  class  is  not  merely  a  defect 
of  continuity  in  the  syntax,  but  it  indicates  a  positive  want 
of  thought,  and  ignorant  and  illogical  persons  are  naturally 
very  prone  to  interlard  their  discourse  with  tliese  fragmen- 
tary expressions.  Tlie  frequent  use  of  interjections,  exple- 
tives and  vague  or  unmeaning  phrases  of  all  kinds,  is  there- 
fore inadmissible,  in  a  really  elegant  and  graceful  conversa- 
tional style ;  and  though  I  hope  the  caution  is  superfluous,  I 
should  not  do  justice  to  my  subject,  were  I  to  omit  to  express 
my  full  concurrence  in  the  condemnation  which,  for  intellec- 
tual as  well  as  social  and  moral  reasons  alike,  persons  of  cul- 
ture award  to  tlie  emplojTnent  of  profane  language ;  a  vice 
eminently  ungraceful  in  itself,  and  vulgarizing  in  its  influ- 
ence. "  ( )tlies,"  says  King  James,  "  are  but  a  use,  and  a 
sinne  clothed  with  no  delight  nor  gaine,  and  therefore  the 

more  inexcusable  in  the  sight  of  men." 
18 
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The  remark  witli  which  Wcbetor  accompanies  his  defini- 
tion of  the  word  expletive,  namely,  that  the  Greek  langnagei 
abounds  in  such,  is  in  mj  opinion  as  erroneons  as  the  defini- 
tion is  defective.     The  Greeks,  like  the  modem  Italians, 
were  an  exceedingly  excitable  and  impressible  people,  and 
like  them,  they  used  a  great  number  of  inteijections,    "We 
certainly  are  far  from  being  able  to  discover  the  precise  force 
of  these  ;  still  less  can  we  find  equivalents  for  them  in  a  lan- 
guage which,  like  ours,  is  spoken  by  a  graver  and  more  re- 
served people,  and  therefore  possesses  fewer  t^ords  of  this 
class ;  but  with  regard  to  the  numerous  particles  and  other 
words  which  Webster  ai)parently  classes  among  expletives, 
we  are  not  authorized  to  infer  that  they  were  superfluous  to 
the  sense  of  the  passages  where  they  occur,  barely  because  we 
do  not  see  the  necessity  of  them.    Tlie  supposition  is  contniy 
to  all  we  know  of  the  habits  of  the  Greek  mind,  and  it  ii 
much  safer  to  presume  that  they  had  a  meaning  and  a  forcs^ 
which  our  iinj)erfcct  knowledge  of  the  niceties  of  the  langosge 
forbids  us  to  appreciate,  than  to  believe  that  Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle, and  Xenophon  thought  so  inconsecutively  as  to  be 
obliged  to  fill  the  interstices  of  their  mental  structures  with 
insignificant  nibbish. 

In  commencing  the  study  of  foreign  languages,  we  meet 
with  many  words,  to  which  dictionaries  assign  no  distinct 
meaning,  and  which  appear  superfluous  to  the  sense  of  the 
period,  and  therefore  to  be  expletives.  But  further  study  gen- 
erally shows  us  that  they,  however  difficult  to  deflne  in  them- 
selves, have,  nevertheless,  an  impoi'tant  influence  on  the  sense 
of  the  i)eriod,  by  strengthening,  moderating,  or  otherwise 
qualifying,  the  signification  of  leading  words.  The  GennsDt 
as  well  as  the  Greek,  is  rich  in  these  particles,  and  the  exig- 
ence of  tlie  German  as  a  living  speech  enables  foreigners  to 
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eqoire  a  mudi  clenrcr  coinprolicuBion  of  theso,  at  first  sight 
oBigiiificaDt,  elements  than  is  poeeible  in  the  case  of  a  lan- 
[iiago,  which,  like  the  Greek,  survivea  only  as  a  written 
»n^e. 

The  Greek  and  Latin  languages  are  remarkably  distin- 
[oishcd  from  each  other  in  the  nuniLer  and  the  character  of 
ho  interjectione ;  and  it  will  in  general  be  found  that  tlie  use 
ind  aignificatiim  of  the  intcijct^tions  employed  in  any  lan- 
;na^  furnishes  a  very  tolerable  key  to  tlie  character  of  the 
iGopIe  who  apeak  it.  The  modern  Italians  have  inherited 
rom  their  Homan  anccetors  a  great  number  of  elliptical  pas- 
ionate  phrases,  which  are  employed  in  this  way,  and  tho 
rcqncnt  introduction  of  the  namea  of  the  heathen  deities, 
ag«llier  with  those  of  tlie  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  in 
brirojaeulatory  excUimatione,  produces  a  ludicrous  effect  upon 
strmn^r.  One  of  tliese  has  even  found  its  way  into  Ger- 
lan  and  English.  In  the  comedies  and  other  light  literature 
■f  both,  in  the  last  eontury,  it  is  of  frequent  oecurrenco,  and 
t  we  can  judge  from  them,  it  was  very  cttrrent  in  fashiona- 
•le  flocicty,  though  probably  few  of  tho  fine  ladies,  who  bo 
ften  exclaimed,  O,  gemini  I  (jitniny  or  jemini,)  knew  that 
he  phrase  was  a  Latin  invocation  of  the  divine  brothers, 
Jastor  and  Pollux.* 

*  The  lUlUo  diamine!  ia  ■  different  word,  In  dlftboH  nomlnel 


LECTURE  XIV. 

THE  KOUN,  ADJECnVB  AND  VERB. 

It  is  not  disputed,  that  in  the  genesis  of  langoage  the  in- 
terjection, even  if  not  technically  a  part  of  speech,  and  the 
onomatopoctic  or  imitative  words,  must  be  regarded  bb  the 
primary  linguistic  utterances,  but  grammatical  physiologiflCi 
differ  much  with  respect  to  the  order  of  succession  in  the 
other  principal  parts  of  speech.  Presented  in  the  usoal  foBft 
of  a  historical  problem,  the  inquiry  is  an  idle  one,  for  the 
noun,  whether  substantive  or  adjective,  and  the  verb,  can  bl 
conceived  of  as  existing  only  as  members  of  a  period  or  prop- 
osition, and  therefore  the  noun  supposes  the  verb,  and  tlM 
verb  tlie  noun.  With  the  exception  of  the  Lautgeberdefif 
or  vocal-gestures,  and  the  imitative  sounds,  words  are  as  ei- 
sentially  and  necessarily  social  as  man  himself,  and  a  sin^ 
word  can  no  more  spring  into  spontaneous  life,  or  exiat  in 
isolation,  than  can  the  intelligent  being  who  uses  it.  Va 
know  external  objects  only  by  their  sensuous  properties  and 
their  action,  and  we  must  necessarily  suppose  all  names  rf 
objects  to  have  been  primarily  descriptive,  because  we  can 
imagine  no  possible  ground- of  a  name,  but  the  ascription  d 
a  quality  or  an  act  as  characteristic  of  the  object  named.   B 
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seem,  then,  tliat  befoic  tlic  name  coiild  be  applied,  the 
ro  or  ihe  verb  expressive  of  the  rjuality  or  att,  the 
te,  iu  short,  must  exist ;  and  on  the  otlier  hand,  as  con- 
leas  must  precede  abstract  ones,  we  cannot  compre- 
ic  origin  of  the  adjective  or  the  verb,  independently 
noun,  or  name  of  some  object  possessing  the  quality, 
itnally  practising  the  act,  predicated  by  tlio  adjoo- 
'  verb.  But  thongh  words  have  no  separate  indi- 
exifltence,  though  they  live  and  move  only  in  inters 
enee  npon  each  other,  yet  in  studying  their  forms  and 
ation,  <;u'li  miii^t  be  primarily  investigated  by  ilself, 
I  the  limited  nature  of  our  faculties,  whether  BenBnous 
B«ctu«l,  obliges  us  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the 
by  the  BUcceesive  study  of  its  parts,  of  the  complex, 
1  an  acquaintantrc  with  the  simple  elements  of  which 
jceived  to  he  composed. 

order  to  comprehend  the  physiology  of  a  given  lan- 
or  the  functions  and  relations  of  its  organs,  a  knowU 
r  its  anatomy,  or  the  normal  structure  of  these  or- 

neccssary,  and  we  will  therefore  examine  briefly  the 
characteristics  of  English  words.  These  we  have  al- 
rasidered  in  their  bearing  upon  etymology,  and  thongh 

now  to  look  at  them  from  a  different  point  of  view, 
s  ore  still  the  same,  and  I  most  accordingly  be  par- 
for  some  repetition  of  what,  indeed,  I  hy  no  means 
'  to  have  been  new  when  I  first  presented  it  I  do 
•pose  in  the  ]ircsciit  course  to  attempt  a  formal  exami- 
of  every  cluf^s  of  vocables  into  which  grammariaos 
vided  lan^iafjo,  and  I  shall  only  discuss  the  character 
ices  of  Ibc  noun  or  substantive,  the  adjective  and  tho 
I  begin  with  the  noun  or  substantive,  not  as  histori- 
-st,  or  logically  pre-eminent,  but  because,  in  learning 
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words  by  the  process  of  domestic  instmction  called  the  natu- 
ral method,  we  commence  with  names. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  suggest 
an  observation  or  two  upon  the  names  which  grammaritoi 
have  given  to  these  parts  of  speech.  The  word  fumn  is  de- 
rived from  tlie  Latin  n  o  m  e  n ,  a  name,  and  is  a  veiy  appropii- 
ate  designation  for  tlie  substantive,  which  is  properly  tlie 
name  of  an  object.  English  grammarians  generally  inchide 
under  the  noun  the  adjective^  and  speak  of  nouns  substantiTe 
and  nouns  adjective.  Tlie  ground  of  this  nomenclature  k 
the  theory,  that  the  adjective  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  luone 
of  an  accident  or  quality  existing  not  independently  or  ab- 
stractly, but  only  in  the  concrete,  and  that  the  term  whieh 
designates  an  accident  is  not  properly  entitled  to  a  separata 
grammatical  position,  but  must  be  considered  as  a  mere  ^ 
pondage  or  adjun(»t  of  the  substantive.  But  this  view  ii 
without  any  solid  foundation.  The  verb  is  as  truly  the  nuM 
of  tlic  act  or  status  it  represents,  as  the  adjective  of  the  qual- 
ity it  expresses,  and  there  would  be  the  same  propriety^  ia 
styling  the  former  the  noun  verbal^  as  the  latter  the  nom 
adjective.  The  designations  noun  sulstantive  and  noun  adr 
jective,  even  if  logically  accurate,  are  moreover  objectioDabIa 
for  grammatical  purposes,  as  being  awkward  and  unwiddy. 
I  therefore  dit^card  them,  and  tliough  I  may  occasionally  em* 
ploy  suhiftautm\  to  vary  tlie  phrase,  yet  I  shall  generally 
use  nonn  as  equivalent  to  noun  substantive,  and  not  aseBH 
l)raein<i:  the  adjective,  which  I  consider  as  included  in  it  only 
by  a  misnomer. 

Tlie  Koiuan  grammarians  applied  to  the  member  of  the 
proposition  which  predicates  of  a  subject  lewg^sfaUyVoliiUlth 
adion  or 2><rccj)i Ion ^  the  name  of  verbum,  or  thewardfU 
emphatically  the  most  important  vocable  in  the  period,  aod 
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he  term  veri^  commonlj  employed  in  most  Emropean  Ian- 
;eageB»  like  other  technical  words  of  modem  grammar,  is 
ieriTed  from  the  Latin  appellation.  Some  German  philolo- 
liBts  have  preferred  to  use  a  compound  of  their  own,  Haup  t- 
rort,  or  chief-word,  instead.  More  commonlj,  howeyer, 
hey  style  the  verb  Zeitwort,  time-word,  becanse  the  verb, 
»y  its  f<mn,  or  by  the  aid  of  auxiliarieB,  generally  expressee 
lie  period  of  the  act  or  status  described,  as  past,  present  or 
btme,  and  of  course  involves  the  notion  of  time.  But  this 
lomendature  appears  to  me  highly  objectionable. 

Whenever  we  describe  or  name  an  object  by  a  quality 
ither  imessential,  or  relatively  unimportant,  to  our  concep* 
ion  of  its  true  character,  we  utter  a  philological  untruth,  and 
>roclaim  a  philosophical  error.  We  can  as  easily  abstract 
lie  notion  of  an  act  or  a  condition  from  time,  as  we  can  that 
if  color,  or  any  other  sensuous  quality.  We  can  as  well  im- 
ig^ne  the  act  of  running,  or  striking,  witJiout  any  reference 
jO  the  period  when  the  act  takes  place,  as  wc  can  the  proper- 
y  of  redness,  of  weiglit,  of  sourness  or  sweetness,  and  there- 
ore,  although  the  variable  forms  of  verbs  usually  express 
ime,  yet  to  the  primary  notion  conveyed  by  the  verb,  time 
B  as  unessential  as  it  is  to  our  conception  of  the  taste  of  an 
irange.  Wc  may  go  further,  and  aflSrm  that  in  strictness  all 
rerbs  express  present  time,  when  they  refer  to  time  at  all. 
ii  the  process  of  ratiocination,  we  think  by  general  terms 
ilonc,  without  reference  to  time,  but  it  is  certain  that  when 
re  individualize  an  act  or  state,  the  image  which  it  suggests 
s  necessarily  a  present  one.  Whether  I  say,  "  Mr.  Church 
>ainted  his  Heart  of  the  Andes  last  year,"  or  "  Mr.  Church 
rill  paint  the  Jungfrau  next  year,"  the  picture  and  the 
>ainter  are  not  past  or  future  to  my  imagination,  but  present; 
ind  therefore  the  verb  I  use  excites  in  both  my  mind  aad 
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that  of  my  bearer  a  notion  of  a  present  artiflt  and  a  preieDt 
act.  The  imagination  lives  in  a  perpetual  now.  Tlie  notion 
of  an  individual  event  as  having  been,  or  as  yet  to  be,  is  t 
purely  logical  conception,  and  only  general  propodtunu 
which  exist  in  words  alone,  only  that  which  we  cannot  pifr 
ture  to  ourselves,  that  which  has  no  specific  reality,  but  is  i 
mere  intellectual  figment,  can  be  detached  from  the  notion 
of  present  time  at  all.  In  most  languages,  verbs  have  fonni 
which  exclude  the  notion  of  time,  as,  for  example,  the  infini- 
tive as  used  in  modem  English,  and  even  the  forms  gnm- 
matically  expressive  of  time  are,  in  general  propositionB,  em- 
ployed aoristically,  or  without  any  reference  to  time.  For 
example,  when  I  say,  "  birds  fly,"  I  do  not  affirm  that  Uidi 
arc  naw  flying,  that  they  actually  did  fly,  or  wiU  fly,  at  any 
past  or  future  point  of  time,  but  simply  that  the  power  of 
flight  is  at  all  times  an  attribute  of  the  bird.  The  preeent 
tense  of  the  verb  to  flyy  as  thus  used,  is  as  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  time  as  the  noun  bird,  or  the  adjective  red,  \kJ 
which  I  may  qualify  it.  If  the  expression  of  time  is  an  in- 
herent necessity  of  the  verb,  special  forms  for  the  future  il 
well  as  the  present  and  the  past  ought  to  be  universal,  bntin 
most  modem  European  languages,  the  future  is  a  compound, 
the  elements  of  which  are  a  present  auxiliary  and  an  aoirH 
infinitive,  for  in  the  phrases  I  shall  go,  he  will  go,  shall  and 
will  are  in  .the  present  tense,  and  go  is  aoristic.  The  An^o- 
Saxon,  with  a  single  exception  in  the  case  of  a  substantive 
verb,  had  absolutely  no  mode  of  exj)ressing  the  future  by  any 
verbal  form,  simple  or  compound.  Tlie  context  alone  dete^ 
mined  the  time,  and  in  Gcnnan,  in  the  Scandinavian  dialeetBy 
and  in  English,  we  still  very  commonly,  as  the  Anglo-Saxooi 
did,  express  the  future  by  a  present.  Ich  geho  morgen 
nacli    Philadelphie,  I  go,  or  I  am  going,  to  Philadet 
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pliia  to-morrow,  are  more  frequently  UBed  by  Qermans  and  Eng- 
iLsliiiic-n  tlian  ioli  werde  gclieu,  I  shall  or  will  go;  and  tlie 
■(lvt;rbiitl  nouns  morg«n  and  to-morrow,  not  the  verbs  ge- 
h  e  n  and  go,  are  the  true  time-worda.  The  uao  of  the  present 
for  tlic  past,  loo,  i«peciall j  iu  spirited  narrative  and  in  poetry, 
U  not  leaa  familiar,  and  in  botli  these  cases  the  expression  of 
tiiiiu  bdoiigft  to  the  grammatical  period,  not  to  tlie  verb, 

Tiio  missionary  Bowen,  whose  grammar  and  dictionary 
of  the  Yomba  langnage  is  about  to  be  published  by  the 
SmilliKooian  luetitution,  informs  ub  that  in  that  tongue  the 
■verbs  have  no  inflections  whatever  for  mood,  tense,  number 
or  person,  and  that  all  logical  and  grammatical  relations  of 
fbo  verb  uro  ezpreascd  by  purticlee  and  auxiliaries.  To  call 
^lo  verb  Iho  titiu-wonl  is  therefore  to  name  it  by  an  accident, 
aot  by  an  i-sscntini  cIiaractenBtie ;  by  an  occasional,  not  a  :ini- 
renal  property.  In  fact,  nearly  the  whole  modem  Qemian 
■dentific  terminology  is  objectionable  for  similar  reasons,  and, 
U I  have  before  attempted  to  show,  also  on  higher  philo- 
9(ipluca]  grounde.  Tho  simple  word  veii  is  preferable  to  any 
Other  designation,  not  because,  when  we  study  its  etymology', 
we  find  it  truly  descriptive,  as  indicating  the  relative  impor- 
ttnce  of  this  word  in  tlie  period,  but  precisely  for  the  oppo- 
atc  reason,  namt'ly.  that  to  English  tars  it  ia  not  descriptive 
■t  all,  but  purely  arbitrary,  and  therefore  is  susceptible  of 
csact  detinition,  and  not  by  its  very  form  suggestlTe  of  in- 
oongmons  images  or  mistaken  theory. 

The  simplest,  and  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  courBe, 
the  beet  definition  of  the  noun  is  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  per- 
son, place  or  thing,  of  that,  in  short,  which  may  be  an  object 
of  thought,  whether  as  a  sensuous  perception,  or  as  an  intel- 
lectual conception,  or  iu  other  words,  that  which  may  be  the 
■object  of  a  proposition. 
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Grammarians  and  logicians  divide  nouns  into  a  grat 
number  of  classes,  but  we  sball  find  it  sufficient  for  our  ob- 
ject to  regard  only  tbe  most  general  division,  which  is  that 
into  prope?*  nouns^  or  names  of  individual  i>er8ons,  places  or 
tilings,  aB  Cicero,  New  York,  Great  Eastern ;  and  ccmmon 
nouns,  which  are  applied  to  whole  species,  genera,  classes,  as 
man,  city,  ship. 

The  resemblance  between  the  noun,  as  an  English  part 
of  speech,  and  the  noun  of  other  languages,  is  closer  thaa 
that  between  the  verb  or  even  the  adjective  and  their  forrigD 
representatives.  Tliey  have  usually  the  distinction  of  numberi 
one  inflection  of  case,  the  genitive  or  possessive,  and  some  at 
them  even  genders,  so  that  all  the  formal  characteristics  of 
this  class  of  words  are  more  or  less  fully  exemplified  in 
Engliph  grammar,  nor  are  they  distinguished  by  any  pecBr 
liaritics  of  syntactical  or  logical  character. 

AVliatever  of  special  interest,  tlierefore,  attaches  to  tie 
English  noun,  must  depend  upon  its  etymological  character) 
or  the  extent  to  whicli  it  may  be  derived  from,  or  converted 
into,  otlicr  parts  of  speech ;  the  changes  of  signification 
which  particular  nouns  undergo,  and  the  number  of  distinct 
objects  to  which  our  language  has  given  appropriate  namcSt 
Tlie  very  imj)ortant  question  of  the  relation  between  the  siff- 
nification  of  nouns,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  those  who  employ  them,  has  been  already  touched  upon, 
and  its  more  full  consideration  belongs  elsewhere.  First, 
then,  of  nouns  as  originative  or  derivative,  as  etymological 
material,  or  etjTuological  product.  Tlicre  are  languages  in 
which  almost  all  words  may  interchangeably  assume  every 
syntactical  and  logical  relation,  and  each  root  in  its  turn  run 
through  all  the  grammatical  categories.  Of  all  the  improvo* 
ments  which  could  be  devised  for  speech,  if  speech  were  bob- 
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oq[itible  of  artificial  amelioration,  this  would  be  one  of  the 
inoit  convenient    Our  word  Jumd  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  this ;  we  have  from  this  root  the  verb  to  hamdj  to  deliver 
hj  hand,  and  as  Milton  uses  it,  to  join  hands ;  the  verb  hcmr 
dUj  to  nse  or  hold  with  the  hand,  to  manipulate,  and,  fig- 
uratively, to  treat  of  or  discuss ;  the  adjectives  hcmdUcMey  that 
which  may  be  handled,  handless^  without  hands,  hmdy^  skil- 
ful, ingenious,  convenient,  or  what  is  still  better  expressed 
bj  the  Latin  dexterous^  to  which  the  etymological  correlative 
wonld  be  righthandy ;  the  adverb  hcmdUy^  skilfully;  the 
secondary  noun  handle^  that  by  which  a  thing  is  lifted,  and, 
nunre  remotely,  the  adjective  handsome^  and  adverb  hmdr 
mmdyj  which,  however,  arc  of  doubtful  etymology,  and  used 
in  a  sense  very  divergent  from  that  of  the  supposed  root. 
Besides  these  derivatives,  we  have  numerous  compounds  into 
which  hand  enters,  but  these  do  not  belong  to  the  subject  we 
are  at  this  moment  pursuing.    The  power  of  thus  varying  the 
noun  is  a  real  advantage  which  modem  English  has,  or  (for 
at  present  we  make  much  less  use  of  it  than  formerly)  had 
over  the  Anglo-Saxon.     In  the  struggle  between  Norman 
French  and  Anglo-Saxon  after  the  Conquest,  the  native  dia- 
lect of  England  was,  for  a  time,  subdued,  and  undoubtedly 
in  real  danger  of  extonnination.     AVhen  at  lengtli  it  revived, 
it  was  with  much  loss  of  its  pristine  power.    Its  inflections 
were  gone,  and  its  facility  of  composition  very  much  re- 
Btricted.    These  it  strove  in  vain  to  regain,  but  in  its  efforts 
it  struck  out  a  new  path  of  improvement,  and  but  for  the  in- 
fluence of  classical  literature,  which  printing  made  predom- 
inant, and  the  consequent  introduction  of  numerous  Latin 
words  and  forms,  that  path  would  have  been  pursued  to  very 
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important  results.*  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  rather  syntlietictl 
than  analytical  in  its  tendencies,  and  adopted  new  combinft* 
tions  and  compositions  with  great  ease,  but  lent  itself  lea 
readily  to  derivative  clianges.  Hence,  though  there  are,  I 
think,  not  less  than  a  hundred  Saxon  compounds  into  whidi 
the  noun  hand  enters,  yet  the  only  true  derivatives  I  find 
are  handlian  and  handle,  whereas  we  have  made  fiT6 
or  six  new  English  uncompounded  words  from  this  one  root 
At  present,  the  movement  is  quite  in  the  contrary  directi(Hit 
and  we  incline  in  more  ways  than  one  to  borrow  from  foreign 
sources  rather  than  to  gi'ow  from  our  own  germs,  and  manu- 
facture from  our  own  material.  The  verbalization,  if  I  may 
so  express  it,  of  a  noun,  is  now  a  difficult  matter,  and  we 
shrink  from  the  employment  even  of  well-authorized  old 
noininal  verbs.  It  is  to  old  English  that  we  owe  our  verii 
to  man  J  to  house  j  to  horse^  to  wood  and  to  waiter^  to  gamijU 
saddle  and  hridU^  to  shield^  to  sail,  to  Jl/ne^  and  Sylverter 
even  goes  the  length  of  forming  a  verb  from,  the  gcnflric 
name  of  a  divinity  : 

Some,  Qodding  Fortune,  idol  of  ambition ; 

goddinfj  being  used  for  deifying.  To  dishearten  maintains 
its  ground,  but  the  place  of  its  converse  to  hearten  is  gen- 
erally sui>plicd  by  the  much  inferior  French  verb  to  encouf' 
affej  though  some  eminent  writers  have  lately  revived  our  ex- 
cellent old  word,  and  at  least  tlie  participial  adjective  hearir 
ened  may  be  considered  as  re-cstablished.f 


•  Sec  Lecture  XVIII. 

f  Foreigners  and  children  often  seize  on  the  primitiTe  analogieaof  langvi^ 
and  by  an  unconscious  generalization  employ  forms  of  ezpreaBion,  whiehi  tboi^ 
so  nearly  obsolete  as  to  strike  us  as  unEnglish,  are  ncTcrtheless  Btrictly  Iiliu*a 
tic.    Hence  they  constantly  employ  noims  for  Tcrbs,  and  few  AmerioUH  kO* 
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I  of  this  class  are  generally  from  Saxon  roots.  For 
part  they  refer  to  sensuous  objects  or  material  oper- 
id  they  are  imifonnly  characterized  by  great  direct- 
force  of  expression.  We  have,  in  some  few  cases, 
his  process  to  nouns  of  foreign  origin,  as,  for  exam- 
Uion  and  to  post  a  sentry,  to  provision  a  fortress,  to 
n  address,  and  Milton  has  ^'  to  syllable  men's  names ; " 
cases  are  not  frequent. 

Lnglo-Saxon  nouns  had  a  large  number  of  charao* 
idings,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  other 
speech.  Some  of  these  probably  were  mere  dialeo- 
ences,  but  they  were,  no  doubt,  all  originally  sig- 
»f  gender,  quality,  action,  or  state,  though  there  are 
them  to  which  no  distinct  force  can  now  be  as- 
vea  in  the  earliest  fonns  in  which  the  language  has 
TO  to  US.  In  modem  English  these  endings  have, 
^art,  been  dropped  or  transformed,  or  have  lost  their 
ice,  and  are  no  longer  distinguishable  as  expressive 
of  the  noun.  Some  of  tliem,  however,  are  in  active, 
instantly  diniinisliin<j^  use,  and  still  retain  their  orig- 
cr.  Suc-li  is  tlie  syllable  -<?r,  which  we  add  to  the 
of  verbs,  juid  thus  form  verbal  nouns  signifying  the 
subject  of  the  verb  from  which  it  is  derived.  Thus 
is  he  who  runs,  a  writer  he  who  writes.  This  end- 
more  or  k'ss  difference  of  orthography,  is  common 
Scandiiuiviiui,  Teutonic,  and  Romance  tongues,  and 

Europe  without  bein;^  iu<ked  by  Continental  ftervants  ambitioiM  of 
^eir  Enjrli^h,  **  Di.i  you  Mir'  for  '*  did  you  ring?'*  Children  will 
f«,"  for  "  it  blowM,"  and  in  this  instance  they  create,  not  reviTe,  m 
for  neither  tho  An^rlo-Saxon  nor  the  Scandinavian  languages  posMM 
clatire  to  the  noun  wind,  and  corresponding  to  the  Mono-GoUiio 
the  German  w  e  h  c  n . 
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the  conyenicnce,  not  to  say  the  necessitj,  of  snch  a  form  will 
probably  keep  it  alive  in  all  of  them,  in  spite  of  the  generd 
effort  of  modem  languages  to  free  themselves  from  grammit- 
ical  characteristics.  The  fact  that  it  exists  in  all  the  eomoei 
from  which  our  general  vocabulary  is  drawn,  conmieiids  it 
to  us  as  an  essential  element  of  speech,  and  we  apply  it  indii- 
criminately  to  verbal  roots  from  whatever  origin  derivel 
Although  I  am  much  averse  to  orthographical  novelties,  yet 
I  admit  there  is  force  in  the  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  for  the  spelling  -er  in  preference  to  -or,  even  in  woidi 
of  Latin  etymology,  and  I  think  we  should  gain  both  in 
uniformity  and  in  expressiveness  by  the  general  adoption  of 
the  Saxon  form. 

This  termination  was  originally  masculine  exclusively,  As 
corresponding  Anglo-Saxon  feminine  termination  being  -  b  t  rO| 
as  seamestre,  still  extant  in  the  form  seamMer  or  sempdiT' 
I  find  no  positive  evidence  to  show  that  the  termination  -det 
was  ever  regarded  as  a  feminine  ending  in  English,*  and  I 

*  In  Piers  Ploughmao,  t.  484-7,  wo  have  this  passage : 

Bakstcrcs  and  hrewcsterea 
And  bocliicrs  manye ; 
Wollcn  wcbbcs/^r< 
And  vcvcrcs  of  Ijnncn. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  context  wliich  would  authorize  the  inferenoe  thatlll 
ending  in  these  words  is  indicative  of  sex,  but  at  verse  2901-2,  we  retd. 

My  wif  was  a  webbo 
And  wollcn  cloth  made : 

which  gives  some  countenance  to  the  supposition  that  the  wcaviiig  of 
was  a  feminine  occupation,  and  therefore  that  wehster  meant  a  female  veaitf* 

Brewes/^<  and  baks/er«  occur  at  verse  1614  of  the  same  poem,  bat  thtit  b 
nothing  in  the  period  to  indicate  the  sex,  and  the  same  remark  appUei  to  wgl^ 
neateres  in  verse  2008,  and  wtSmttere  in  verse  8772.    Wafrvr  It  apiilM  !•  ^ 
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believe  spUuter  is  the  only  remaining  word  of  this  fonnation 
which  is  confined  to  the  female  sex.    But  here,  the  significa- 
tioii  in  which  the  word  is  now  alone  used,  t^t  of  an  nnmar- 
ned  woman,  determmes  the  gender,  and  the  ending  has  no 
ymmatical  force.    Besides  the  general  tendency  of  English 
to  the  rqection  of  distinctive  forms,  there  was,  in  this  case,  a 
special  reason  for  discarding  an  ending,  which  the  introdnc- 
tion  of  80  many  foreign  words  with  the  same  terminal  sylla- 
ble had  made  too  ambigaons  to  serve  any  longer  its  original 
jmrpoae.    Hie  number  of  English  words  in  -sterj  taken  di- 
rectly from  foreign  languages,  or  formed  from  roots  ending 
in  -^  is  not  less  than  one  hundred,  and  most  of  these  are 
either  masculine  or  incapable  of  gender,  while  of  Saxon 
words  originally  feminine  with  this  ending,  I  believe  that 
mmptteTy  Eongster  and  spin^r  are  the  only  ones  still  extant 
Songster  and  sempster  may  be  of  either  gender,  although 
they  are  no  doubt  derivatives  of  the  Saxon  feminines  sang- 
istre  and  seameBtrc,  and  not,  as  Webster  strangely  sup- 


teller  of  wafers  in  rerae  8478,  bnt  regnUer  to  an  oooupation  ezerciaed  bj  a 
wmoMny  in  verec  2923. 

Rose  the  Tegnier 
Was  hire  righte  name. 

HalCwcIl  paTA  hahetter  is  used  in  Derbyshire  for  a  female  baker,  and  he  sup- 
potet  both  hakettcr  and  brewstcr  to  be  feminine  in  the  passages  cited  from  Piers 
Ploaghman,  but  certainly  without  internal  eyidence.  He  also  gives  Mewster  as  a 
feminine  noun  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect,  and  cites  the  Promptorium  Par- 
fvlorum  to  the  same  purpose. 

Worcester's  new  Dictionary  refers  to  Ben  Jonson  as  authority  for  the  femi- 
nine gendt^r  of  the  same  word,  but  the  volume  of  the  Promptorium  containing 
tbe  letter  S  U  not  yet  reprinted,  and  I  am  unable  to  verify  the  citation  from 
JoDSon.  DyvynUtre  is  used  by  Chaucer  in  the  Knightes  Tale,  v.  2818,  and  as  it 
ii  applied  to  the  narrator  of  the  talc,  it  was  certainly  masculine.  Family  names 
■re  usually,  if  not  always,  derived  from  the  male  ancestor,  and  Baxter,  (bakester,) 
Bcewfter,  and  Webster,  were  therefore  probably  used  as  masculines  at  a  wtrj 
•ariy  period. 
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poses,  formed  from  the  radical,  and  the  root  of  the  verb  to 
steer.^  The  fact  that  the  termination  -ess  has  been  applifid 
to  both  these  words,  to  make  them  feminine,  shows  that  the 
ending  -ster  was  not  considered  as  indicative  of  gender.  It 
is  not  nsed  as  a  feminine  sign  in  Layamon,  in  the  Onnnlam, 
or,  as  I  believe,  in  Robert  of  Gloucester.  We  may  there- 
fore conclude  that  it  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  efor 
had  any  specific  force  in  English  grammar. 

The  feminine  ending  -ess  is  an  indirect  derivative  of  Iha 
Latin  termination  -?>,  but  it  has  never  been  very  freely  ued 
in  English,  and  has  been  applied  to  few  native  radicals.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  dropped  from  many  alien  words  to  whidi 
it  was  formerly  attached.f 

AVe  still  possess  and  employ,  though  with  reluctance,  the 
diminutive  ending  in  -ling^  as  in  goslingj  nesUing^  nvrsluifb 
in  wliich  last  word  the  root  is  Eomance,  but  the  coinddenee 
of  this  tennination  witli  that  of  the  modem  form  of  the  actiie 
participle,  and  the  number  of  verbal  nouns  derived  fromrooll 
ending  in  -le^  have  nearly  deprived  it  of  its  significancei  end 
the  Norman  diminutive  in  -et  has  gradually  supplanted  % 
even  in  words  of  Saxon  origin.  The  endings  in  -dom^  -kooi 
and  -ship  are  still  employed,  but  with  constantly  diminishing 
frequency,  and  the  tennination  in  -ncss,  indicative  of  qualitf, 
and  that  in  -er,  of  action,  are  the  only  Saxon  finals  whiA 
can  be  said  to  have  fairly  maintained  their  ground.  Ihe 
fonner  of  these,  as  well  as  the  latter,  we  have  applied  to 
French  and  Latin  roots  without  any  feeling  of  incongmitji 


•  Webster's  Dictionary,  under  Mngnter. 

f  SpousetMe^  coainesse,  and  gynncreitse,  occur  in  Wycliffc's  Kew  TeftMiMDt|li' 
iaintexs  in  Bidhop  Fisher's  works.  Fuller,  Comment  on  Ruth,  p.  104,  hM  ili^ 
taint 
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but  the  present  course  of  the  language  is  adverse  to  the  for- 
mation of  new  words  of  this  class,  and  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
nouns  ending  in  -nsss  contained  in  Walker's  rhyming  Dic- 
tionirj,  a  very  large  number  are  already  obsolete,  if  indeed 
ever  audunized. 

Hie  place  of  the  obsolete  and  obsolescent  Saxon  nominal 
terminations  has  been  in  part  supplied  by  Latin  and  French 
endings  in  -^y,  -ionj  -^udey  -ure^  -essj  -ice^  and  -merUy  but  there 
is  Teiy  generally  a  reluctance  to  adapt  these  to  Saxon  roots^ 
which  much  restricts  the  formation  of  nouns  from  other 
words.  BettermerU^  much  used  by  the  best  writers  of  the 
seraiteenth  century  in  the  sense  of  iTryprovementy  grtywmg  or 
making  better,  cither  in  a  moral  or  a  physical  sense,  has  near- 
ly gone  out  of  use,  and  is  hardly  employed,  except  as  a  tech- 
nical term  in  the  jurisprudence  of  some  of  our  Stat^.  Spen- 
•er's  unrulhnent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  em- 
ployed by  otlier  writers,  if  indeed  not  altogether  peculiar  to 
himself.*  In  the  case  of  enlistment^  we  feel  no  such  reluc- 
tance, and  the  reason  is,  that  though  we  have  the  word  lUt 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  in  the  sense  of  a  border,  yet  listy  a  roll, 
whence  our  verb  to  enlist,  is  probably  French,  and  we  read- 
fly  adjoin  a  French  nominal  ending  to  a  verb  of  French  ety- 
mology. We  have  more  than  three  hundred  English  verbal 
nouns  with  the  ending  -ment,  of  which  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
are  from  Saxon  roots,  and  the  proportion  of  native  nouns 
with  other  foreign  endings  is  scarcely  larger.  Were  all  these 
Latin  and  Freneli  terminations  as  readily  applicable  to  Saxon 
roots  as  are  the  Saxon  endings  to  foreign  radicals,  we  could 

*  Regal  or  regnl,  a  rule,  occurs  In  Anglo-Saxon,  as  well  as  in  most  of  the 
Gothic  dialects,  and  therefore  is  no  stranger  to  English  earn,  but  whether  it  b 
a  natiTe  or  a  borrowed  word  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
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hardly  be  said  to  have  suffered  a  loss  bj  the  exchange  of  one 
class  for  the  other,  inasmuch  as  the  Gothic  characteristic  ii 
not  essentially  more  expressive  than  the  Roman,  but  with 
respect  to  the  prefixes  applied  to  nouns  the  case  seems  to  me 
otherwise.  For  instance,  our  inseparable  prefixes  mii  and 
wauj  which,  until  the  invention  of  printing  familiarized  the 
English  mind  and  ear  with  the  prefixes  of  the  classical  lin- 
guages,  were  applied  to  the  noun  and  the  adjective,  as  well 
as  to  the  verb,  had  greater  force  of  expression  than  aay  rf 
the  particles  which  have  been  introduced  to  supply  their 
place.  Tlie  negative  or  privative  t^w-,  was  also  fonneilj 
freely  applied  to  nouns,  as  it  is  at  this  day  in  German,  iodi 
words  as  an  ungenileman^  imnoblenessy  tinhapj  nnkunnynfft 
(ignorance,)  nnpower^  (impotence,)  unright^  and  the  like,  often 
occurring  in  old  writers.  Li  words  of  Latin  origin,  modem 
English  generally  substitutes  non  for  the  inseparable  partide 
im-,  as  non-conformity.* 

A  curious  mode  of  changing,  extending,  or  restricting  the 
sense  of  nouns,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  English,  is  by  ascribiog 
different  meanings  to  the  singular  and  the  plural.  Urns,  iB 
some  communities,  where  social  revolutions  are  frequent, 
where  the  low  of  one  generation  are  the  lofty  of  the  nerf^ 
and  where  at  the  same  time  there  is  so  little  of  honest  pride, 
that  the  son  is  ashamed  of  the  patenial  virtues  to  which  he 
owes  his  own  high  position,  it  is  very  bad  niSLimers  to  ash  i 
gentleman,  what  was  his  father's  calling,  and  yet  the  maniMr 
of  putting  the  question  may  be  wholly  unexceptionable ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  one  may  scrupulously  conform  to  eveiy 


*  Trench  employs  unaequaintanrf^  a  hybrid,  but  authorized  bj  good 
though  now^  little  used. 

On  the  Auth.  Version  of  the  New  Testament,  chapter  E 
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rale  of  good  breeding,  and  therefore  be  entitled  to  the  praiae 
of  good  mannar^,  while  the  mann^  of  every  action  may  be 
BDgraceM,  or  even  almost  ungracious.  And  when  it  was 
Mked  whether  a  wealthy  lawyer  had  acquired  his  great  riches 
by  his  practte^,  there  was  a  terrible  satire  in  the  answer : 
"  Tee,  by  his  practi(?e«." 

Hie  formation  of  abstract  nouns  from  the  adjective,  or 
rather  the  use  of  the  adjective  itself  as  an  abstract  noun,  is 
an  important  feature  of  many  languages,  but  not  suited  to 
the  genius  of  modem  English,  because  the  want  of  distinc- 
lioiiB  of  gender  in  our  adjectives  make  all  such  expres- 
BODB  equivocal.  We  do  indeed,  copying  from  the  Greek,  use 
the  adjective  heautifuly  in  the  form  the  beautiful^  to  express 
the  quality  or  essence  of  beauty,  but  as  the  form  of  the  ad- 
jective does  not  indicate  number  or  gender,  it  is  not  in  such 
phrases  necessarily  taken  abstractly,  as  is  to  teaXav  in  Greek. 
Kouns  of  this  sort  have  a  very  peculiar  force  in  languages 
which,  like  Greek  and  German,  admit  them,  nor  can  their 
place  be  exactly  supplied  by  any  periphrase.  The  to  KoXbv 
di  the  Greeks,  the  das  Schone  of  the  Germans,  have  no 
precise  English  equivalent,  and  the  loss  of  the  neuter  adjec- 
tive, and  consequently  of  the  abstract  noun  formed  from  it, 
in  modem  English,  is  a  serious  deficiency  in  our  philosophi- 
cal and  critical  vocabulary. 

Tlie  only  striking  peculiarity  of  the  English  adjective,  as 
compared  with  the  same  part  of  speech  in  other  languages,  is 
its  invariability,  or  its^want  of  distinct  forms  for  different  cases, 
genders  and  numbers.  Tlie  irreconcilability  of  the  Norman 
and  the  Saxon  modes  of  inflecting  adjectives  compelled  the 
English  to  discard  them  both,  but  the  Saxon  endings  of  num- 
ber especially  were  not  given  up  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
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and  some  of  them  held  out  later.  Hooker,  who  BpellB  the  td- 
jective  dear  without  an  e  in  the  singular,  in  using  it  as  a 
plural  noun,  spells  it  deare^  and  says  "  my  deart "  for  my 
dcar«,  where  a  modem  sermonizer  would  introduce  a  nonn, 
and  say  "  my  dear  hearers."  Another  remarkable  form  in  t 
single  instance  survived  almost  as  long.  I  refer  to  (ider^  oTi 
sometimes  and  more  properly  aller^  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
adjective  all.  Thus  our  aider  father^  our  aller  father^  means 
fatlier  of  us  all ;  alder  or  aller  being  properly  an  adjectire^ 
and  our  used  as  a  personal,  not  an  adjective,  pronoun  in  the 
possessive  plural.  Palsgrave  very  frequently,  and  indeed 
most  usually,  gives  the  adjective  a  plural  form  in  s  where  it 
follows  the  noun,  as  verbs  passives,  verbs  actyv««  personalkip 
There  was,  for  a  long  time,  an  increasing  inclination  to 
reject  the  regular  comparative  and  superlative  d^rees,  and 
to  substitute  in  all  cases  the  comparison  by  more  and  mori^  % 
construction  Norman  in  form,  though  the  qualifying  adverbs 
are  Saxon.  Hie  prevalence  of  tliis  latter  method  at  the  period 
in  question  was  one  of  the  fruits  of  that  Gallic  influenee^ 
which,  during  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  seriously  threatened  the  literary  and  linguistic  as 
well  as  the  political  nationality  of  England,  but  happfly 
we  have  now  returned  to  our  native  allegiance,  and  the  legit- 
imate and  expressive  Saxon  inflection  has  recovered  its  law- 
ful ascendency.*    Tlie  rcvjection  of  the  signs  of  case,  gcndefi 

*  Wc  employ,  in  polypyllabic  adjectives  the  infl%:tcd  saperlatiTe  more  hf^ 
than  the  inflected  comparative,  for  the  reason  that  the  ending  er  has  adidSensI 
significunce  when  applied  to  nouns,  and  therefore  an  adjectiTC  compared  bj  tint 
ending  might  he  confounded  witli  a  noun  of  like  form.    Sec  Lecture  VI. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  about  1470,  shows  a  carioni  a^ 
cession  of  superlatives  in  both  modes  of  comparison :  "  Ye  most  cortejs  gCB- 
'.ylest  wysest  kyndest  most  companabyll  freest  largeest  most  bowntcous  la&7|bl 
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ad  nmnber  is  attended  with  the  common  inconvenience  of 
iD  otur  Byntaxy  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  the  adjective,  as 
fell  as  to  other  words,  a  fixed  position  in  the  period ;  bnt  in 
M)int  of  force  and  precision  of  expression,  little  has  been 
Oflt  by  discarding  the  inflections  of  this  part  of  iq>eech,  and 
especially  the  superfluous  distinction  between  the  definite  and 
iho  indefinite  forms. 

The  English  verb,  in  common  with  that  of  the  Germanic 
jialects,  is  distinguished  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  by  the 
irant  of  a  passive  voice,  and  of  future  tenses,  by  the  fewnesa 
if  its  past  tenses,  and  by  the  admission  of  the  letter-change 
18  a  mode  of  conjugation.  I  shall  notice  hereafter  a  tenden- 
gr  of  early  English  to  tlio  creation  of  new  verbal  forms,*  but 
[  have  not  detected  any  unequivocal  trace  of  a  rudimental 
[Nuaive,  of  the  development  of  which  the  Swedish  and  Danish 
)ffer  so  interesting  an  example,  or  of  a  true  future,  for  the 
x^aaional  coalescence  of  will  and  shall  with  the  verb  to  be, 
la  vnihe  and  shalhe^  is  rather  a  matter  of  orthographical 
ind  typographical  convenience  than  a  grammatical  aggluti- 
nation. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Eomance  languages,  as 
irdl  as  the  Romaic,  at  one  period  of  their  history,  all  re- 
jected the  ancient  inflected  futures,  and  formed  new  com- 
pound or  auxiliary  ones,  employing  for  that  purpose  the 
rcrbs  \ciU  and  shall ^  or  have  in  the  sense  of  duty  or  necessity, 
though  French,  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  now 
agglutinated  the  infinitive  and  auxiliary  into  a  simple  future.f 
Why  irt  it  that  the  Gothic  languages  have  always  possessed  a 


By  Lord  the  Eric  of  Arran.  *  *  *  He  is  on  the  lyghtest  dcljucnit  best  spoken 
bjreflt  Archer  dovow^hto.st  mo.xt  p'  fyghtc  and  trcwcst  to  hys  Lady  of  all  tbo 
Knyghtyj4  that  ever  !  wan  aqweyntyd  wt.^ — Paston  Letters,  II.  96. 
•  See  Lecture  XVIII.  f  See  Lecture  XV. 
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past  tense,  never  a  future !    Wlij  did  the  Bomance  dialects 
retain  the  Latin  past  forms,  and  reject  the  Latin  fhtnre  t    A 
philological  fact  of  so  comprehensive  a  nature  must  have 
some  common  psychological  ground,  for  we  certainly  caxmot 
ascribe  it  to  any  external  linguistic  influence.    It  is  peAi^ 
not  an  absurd  suggestion,  that  wc  may  find  the  explanation  in 
the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  resulting  from  states  ci 
society,  which  had  too  little  of  tlie  elements  of  stable  security, 
steady  progi*e.ss,  and  seductive  hope,  to  encourage  much  spee- 
ulation  as  to  what  the  morrow  might  bring  forth.    To  oor 
rude  ancestors,  and  to  the  people  of  southern  Europe  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  present  was  full  of  stem  necessities^  th< 
past,  of  hard  and  painfully  imi)ressed  realities.    The 
offered  but  dim  uncertainties,  and  hopeless  anticipations...^ 
Hence  they  lived,  not  in  a  dream-land  of  the  imagination 
be  realized  in  the  good  time  coming,  but  in  a  now  which 
manded  the  exertion  of  their  mighties?t  energies,  or  in  a 
wliosc  actuality  ]iad  stam]>ed  itself  upon  their  inmost  natures 
Tlic  future  was  too  doubtful  to  justify  the  employment 
words  implying  prediction  or  even  hope,  and  they  approp: 
ated  to  it  fonns  indicative  of  a  present  purpose,  determina- 
tion, or  duty,  not  of  prophecy  or  of  expectation. 

Tlic  Englisli  verb  is  moreover  distinguished  from  that  of 
most  other  languages  by  tlie  remarkable  peculiarity  of  wan^ 
ing  cliura(?teristic  radical  forms.  To  this  observation  tbew 
are  a  few  cxcei)tions.  AVe  l;ave  the  Greek  and  French  end- 
ing -/:■/',  as  in  energize,  recognize,  and  the  like,  and  the  Litin 
and  Trench  in  -ft/^  as  io  fructify^  to  sj>ecify.  But  these  ire 
employed  only  with  Greek,  Latin  and  French  roots;  andsiidi 
anomalous  derivatives  as  Sylvester's  houndify  vjiA  our  Amer 
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iem  ha^ppify  have  met  with  little  Baccees,*  bo  that  these  end- 
ings are  rather  to  be  considered  as  elements  of  the  imported 
word  than  as  possessing  a  properly  English  significance.  We 
have  also  the  Saxon  prefix  fte-,  as  to  hedew^  to  hdeaguer^  gen- 
Bfally  applied  onlj  to  verbal  and  nominal  roots,  though  we 
sometimes  verbalize  an  adjective  bj  the  aid  of  this  prefix,  as  to 
k#a^  which  is  authorized  bj  Milton  and  Shakespeare.  But  this 
formation  is  repugnant  to  the  language,  and  nothing  but  the 
want  of  a  good  synonym  has  enabled  Mr.  Jefierson's  verb  to 
MiiUe  to  keep  its  place.  The  English  verb,  like  that  of  most 
Other  languages,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  derived  from  a 
iKmn,  and  the  want  of  a  specific  verbal  form  renders  the  trans- 
fer of  a  word  from  the  class  of  nouns  to  that  of  verbs  per- 
fectly idiomatic  and  proper,  though,  as  I  have  just  remarked, 
we  now  rarely  employ  that  process.  There  is  one  important 
ending,  however,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  may  convert  adjec- 
tives into  verbs.  Tliis  is  the  ending  -^n,  as  to  blacken.  The 
resemblance  between  this  form  and  the  Saxon  infinitive  end- 
ing -an,  naturally  suggests  the  supposition  of  their  identity, 
md  this  view  would  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it 
B  applied  to  Saxon  radicals  only,  but  grammarians  generally 
insider  the  coincidence  of  sound  accidental,  and  the  mod- 
ern termination  in  -c?ij  wliich  is  not  the  sign  of  a  mood  like  the 
Jaxon  -an,  but  the  characteristic  of  a  part  of  speech,  is  re- 
rarded  as  the  development  of  a  new  grammatical  form.  A 
few  verbs  of  this  class,  as  lengthen  and  strengthen^  are  de- 
lved from  nouns,  tlic  noun  being  probably  employed  instead 
)f  the  conjugate  adjective  for  orthocpical  reasons,  but,  in 
reneral,  only  adjetrtivcs  expressing  the  sensuous  qualities  of 

*  RoberUon  tiscs  happified. 

Address  to  Working  Man*i  IiiBtUate. 
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objects  at  present  admit  of  this  change.  In  earlier  stages  of 
tlie  language  it  was  otherwise.  Li  the  Ormnlnm  we  find  to 
goodc7iy  to  make  good,  also  to  benefit,  and  Milton  and  Sonfhej 
employ  the  verb  to  worsen^  to  make  or  grow  worse,  but  fhii 
has  unhap]>ily  fallen  into  disuse.*  The  reason  of  this  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  disposition  which  long  prevailed 
to  restrict  the  employment  of  Saxon  words  to  the  cxpressiaii 
of  the  material  and  the  sensuous,  and  to  borrow  the  phraae- 
ology  of  moral  and  intellectual  discourse  from  the  Oreek,  the 
Latin,  and  the  French. 

The  Enii:lisli  substantive  verb,  or  that  which  expresflei 
beinff,  and  which  in  most  instances  senses  only  as  a  copula  to 
connect  the  subject  and  the  predicate,  partakes  of  the  irreg' 
ularity  which  generally  marks  the  conjugation  of  the  cowe* 
sponding  verb  in  other  languages.  Its  diflferent  parts  are 
doubtless  derived  from  different  radicals,  for  he  and  am  can 
hardly  be  supposed  to  be  divergent  forms  of  the  same  wori 
The  Saxon  weor than,  which  corresponded  to  the  Gcrmin 
werden,  has  imfortunately  become  obsolete,  and  nowB1l^ 
vives  only  in  the  phrases :  wo  worth  the  day  1  wo  worth  the 
man  I  and  the  like.  Weorthan,  though  in  some  sort  often 
an  auxiliary,  was  not  used  as  a  sign  of  the  passive,  like  the 
German  werden,  but  generally  retained  its  independent 


*  In  Wyclific's  time,  the  adjective  was  of^cn  used  as  a  verb,  withont  aiy 
change  of  form  except  such  as  was  occasioned  by  the  inflections  then  in  vMl 
Tlius,  Matthew  xxiii.  12 :  "  Forsothe  he  that  shal  hie  hjm  self  shal  be  mekid;  and 
he  that  nhal  viecke  hymself  vhal  ben  enhaunsid.*^  And  in  Luke  xir.  11 :  "And he 
that  mrkilh  him  !<clf,  shal  be  hlghed,'"  Wotton  makes  honett  A  Terb,  with  Dt 
chanjre  but  that  of  inflection. 

*'  Tlic  pretence,  whereby  a  desperate  discontented  assassinate  would  after  tht 
pi.'rpet ration  liave  honc»t(d  a  meer  private  revenge/*  Heliquia,  1651,  p.  Mi 
The  use  of  the  pa^f<ivc  form  as>-uf:!iina/tf  for  assassin  is  also  noticeable  In  tUl 
extract.     See  Appendix. 
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ngnification,  and  its  disappearance  is  a  real  loss  to  the  lan- 
guage.* 

In  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  linguists,  English  has  lost 
nothing  in  force,  variety,  or  precision  of  expression,  bj  the 
simplification  of  its  forms,  and  the  substitution  of  determina- 
tives for  inflections.  The  present  movement  is  still  in  the  same 
direction.  The  subjunctive  is  evidently  passing  out  of  use, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  will  soon  become 
obsolete  altogether.  The  compound  past  infinitive  also,  for^ 
merly  very  frequent,  is  almost  disused.  Lord  Bemers  says : 
ihonld  have  aided  to  have  destroyedy  had  made  haste  to  have 
mteredj  and  the  like,  and  this  was  common  in  colloquial 
Dsage  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  cases  of  this  sort,  where 
the  relations  of  time  are  clearly  expressed  by  the  first  auxil- 
iaiy,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  is  gained  by  employing  a  seo- 
and  auxiliary  to  fix  more  precisely  the  category  of  the  iniin- 
Ltive,  but  where  the  simple  inflected  past  tense  precedes  the 
infinitive,  there  is  sometimes  ground  for  the  employment  of 
in  auxiliary'  witli  the  latter.  I  intended  to  go  and  I  intended 
to  have  gojie^  do  not  necessarily  express  precisely  the  same 
thing,  but  tlic  latter  form  is  not  likely  long  to  resist  the  pres- 
ent inclination  to  make  the  infinitive  strictly  aoristic,  and 
mch  forms  as  I  hcul  intended  to  go  will  supersede  the  past 
tense  of  the  latter  mood. 

*  Weorthan^  or  v^rthen^  is  not  unfrequent  in  earlj  English.  For  example, 
D  one  of  the  old  Prologues  to  the  Engligh  Scriptures,  Wjcliffite  Versions,  I.,  p. 
K),  note,  we  find : 

"  Alle  gladnes  nnd  dclite  of  this  crthelj  Tanjte  ran jschith,  and  at  the  last 
nrtkith  to  nought  "  In  fact  this  verb  did  not  become  altogether  obsolete  until 
lie  leTentcenth  century,  for  Hevwood  says : 

**  Thou  therefore  that  wutt  nothing  before  thou  wr/,  &c.,  ftc."  **  Thou, 
rhlch  woMt  not,  ttert  made."  ^*  Give  me  a  reason  (if  thou  canst)  how  thou  meri 
veated.**    The  Hiemrchic  of  the  blewed  Angells,  London,  1686,  p.  S8S. 

In  these  cases,  vert  is  not  the  subjunctire  of  the  rerb  to  ba,  but  a 
^wcrthen,  and  used  as  a  passive  auxiliarj. 


LECTURE    XV. 

GRAMMATICAL  INFLECTIONa* 

I. 

In  considering  the  interjection,  it  was  stated  that  wordl 
of  that  class  were  distinguished  from  all  other  parts  of  speech 
by  the  quality  of  inherent  and  complete  significance,  so  that 
a  single  ejaculatoiy  monosyllable,  or  phrase  not  syntactically 
connected  with  a  period,  might  alone  communicate  a  fact|€r| 
in  other  words,  stand  for  and  express  an  entire  propositioD. 
Tlie  interjection  might  be  involuntarily  uttered,  and  impnt 
a  fact  of  a  nature  altogether  subjective  to  the  speaker,  as,  tot 
example,  that  he  was  affected  with  sensations  of  physicil 
pain  or  pleasure,  with  grief  or  with  terror ;  or  it  might  is- 
rtume  a  form  more  approximating  to  that  of  syntactic  liil- 
guage,  and  address  itself  to  an  external  object,  as  an  ei- 
pression  of  love,  of  pity,  of  hate  or  execration,  of  desirSi 
(Command  or  deprecation. 


*"  The  illustrations,  and  much  of  the  argument,  in  this  and  the  following  lu> 
tures  on  the  same  Fuhject,  are  too  familiar  to  be  instructiTC  to  educated  peifOH^ 
but  I  have  introduced  them,  in  the  hope  that  those  engaged  in  teaching  lugoMpB 
might  derive  some  useful  suggestions  from  them. 
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The  application  of  the  distinction  between  interjectionSi 
u  parts  of  speech,  which,  used  singly  and  alone,  may  commu- 
nicate a  fact,  a  wish,  or  conmiand,  and  therefore  express  an 
entire  proposition,  and  parts  of  speech  which  become  signifi- 
cant only  by  their  connection  with  oUier  vocables,  is  properly 
limitad  to  the  vocabulary  of  languages  where,  as  in  our  own, 
words  admit  of  little  or  no  change  of  form,  and  to  the  simplesti 
least  variable  forms  of  words  in  those  other  languages,  which 
express  the  grammatical  relations,  and  certain  other  conditions 
of  the  parts  of  speech,  by  what  is  called  inflection. 

I  propose  now  to  illustrate  the  distinction  between  in- 
flected and  uninflccted,  or  grammatically  variable  and  gram- 
matically invariable  words,  and  to  inquire  into  the  essential 
character  and  use  of  inflections.  Inflection  is  derived  from 
the  Latin  flee  to,  I  bend,  curve  or  turn,  and  inflections  are 
the  changes  made  in  tlie  forms  of  words,  to.  indicate  either 
their  grammatical  relations  to  other  words  in  the  same  period, 
or  some  accidental  condition  of  the  thing  expressed  by  the 
inflected  word.  The  possible  relations  and  conditions  of 
words  arc  very  numerous,  and  some  languages  express  more, 
some  fewer  of  tliem  by  the  changes  of  form  called  in- 
flections. 

The  languages  which  embody  the  general  literature  of 
Europe,  ancient  and  modem,  employ  inflections  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes  :  Firsts  in  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns  and 
articles,  to  denote — 

(a)  gender, 

(b)  number,  and 

(c)  case,  or  grammatical  relation. 

Secondly^  in  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  mark  degrees  of  com- 
parison.   Thirdly^  in  adjectives,  to  indicate  whether  the  word 
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is  used  in  a  definite  or  an  indefinite  application.  FourMg^ 
in  verbs,  to  express  number,  person,  voice,  mood  and  tense; 
or,  in  other  words,  to  determine  wlietlier  the  nominative  caeCi 
the  subject  of  the  verb  is  one  or  more,  singular  or  plunl; 
wliether  the  speaker,  the  person  addressed,  or  still  another, 
is  the  subject ;  whether  the  state  or  action  or  emotion  ex- 
pressed by  the  verb,  is  conceived  of  solely  with  reference  to 
the  subject,  or  as  occasioned  by  an  external  agency ;  whether 
that  state,  action  or  emotion,  is  absolute  or  conditional ;  and 
whether  it  is  past,  present  or  future.* 

Interjections,  prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  unin- 
flccted,  or  invariable  in  fonn. 

Tlie  variations  of  the  verb  are  usually  the  most  nume^ 
ous,  and  the  uses  and  importance  of  inflections  may  be  wdl 
illustrated  by  comparing  an  English  uninflected  with  a  Latin 
inflected  verb. 

Tlie  English  defective  verb  might  is  the  old  preterite  of 
the  verb  to  cnce^  whicli  was  at  an  early  period  used  as  a  sort 
of  auxiliary  witli  the  infinitive,  implying  the  sense  of  neces- 
sity, just  as  wc,  and  many  of  the  Continental  nations,  now 
employ  have  and  its  equivalents.  I  have  much  to  do,  in 
English;  J'ai  beaucoup  il  faire,  in  French;  Ich  habe 

**  No  siDgIc  one  of  the  languages  to  which  I  refer  employs  inflectioo  for  aB 
the  purposes  I  hare  ppecifiod.  The  Greek  nnd  I^tin  have  the  most  complete, 
the  EiigrLsh  the  most  imperfect  STStem  of  variation.  The  Icelandic,  SwedUhi 
and  Danish  exhibit  the  rare  ease  of  a  modem  pa&^ivc  voice,  but,  like  the  other 
tongues  of  the  Gothic  Ftock,  they  want  the  future  tense;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  possess,  in  common  with  these  latter,  the  definite  and  indefiidll 
forms  of  the  adjective,  which  existed  also  in  Anglo-Saxon,  but  are  not  disdn- 
guif'hed  in  Greek  and  Latin.  There  may  be  some  doubt  whether  this  distinctioB 
id  not  rather  a  special  exception  than  a  general  characteristic. of  the  inflectioml 
system  which  belongs  to  the  cultivated  languages  of  Europe,  but  the  greal 
importance  of  Scandinavian,  German  and  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  entitle  tht 
peculiarities  of  Gothic  grammar  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  all  treatises  upon  mod* 
em  and  especially  English  philology. 
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Tiel  £U  thun,  in  German,  all  mean,  substantially,  there 
b  much  which  I  must  do.  Afterwards,  hj  a  common  process 
in  language,  the  general  idea  of  necessity  involved  in  this  use 
of  the  word  awe  resolved  itself  into  two  distinct  senses :  the 
one  of  pecuniary  or  other  liability  in  the  nature  of  a  debt, 
or  the  return  of  an  equivalent  for  property,  services  or  &vorB 
received ;  the  other  that  of  moral  obligation,  or  at  least  of 
expediency.  Different  forms  from  the  same  root  were  now 
appropriated  to  the  two  senses,  to  owe^  with  a  newly  formed 
weak  preterite,  owedy  being  exclusively  limited  to  the  notion 
of  debt,  and  the  simple  form  auffht  being  employed  in  all 
moods,  tenses,  numbers  and  persons,  to  express  moral  obliga- 
tfam  or  expediency,  or  as  an  auxiliary  verb. 

Before  I  proceed  to  illustrate  the  use  of  inflections  by 
comparing  the  invariable  auffht  with  a  Latin  inflected  verb 
of  similar  signification,  I  will  pause  to  offer  some  further 
observations  on  the  history  of  the  verb  to  atoe.  This  verb  is 
derived  from  a  Gothic  radical  signifying  to  havSy  to  possess, 
or,  as  we  now  say,  in  another  form  of  the  same  word,  to  aum. 
Shakespeare  very  often  uses  owe  in  this  sense,  both  in  the  pres- 
ent and  the  new  or  weak  preterite  form,  (ywed  ;  for  the  separa- 
tion  between  the  two  forms  owed  and  ougktj  though  it  com- 
menced  before  Shakespeare's  time,  was  not  fully  completed 
tin  a  later  period.  Tlius  in  Twelfth  Kight,  at  the  close  of 
the  first  act,  tliese  lines  occur : 

Fate,  show  th j  force :  ounelres  we  do  not  owe  ; 
What  is  decreed  must  be,  and  be  thii  so  I 

In  like  manner  in  the  Tempest  I.  2 : 


Thoa  dost  here  usurp 
The  Dame  thou  <nftt  not 
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And  in  Macbeth  I.  4 : 

To  throw  away  tho  dearest  thing  he  oufd^ 
Aa  'twere  a  careless  trifle. 

In  these,  and  very  many  other  eases,  the  sense  is  Tinmistaki- 
bly  to  possess  or  own.  In  English  grammar,  the  anxiliiiy 
verbs  are  generally  invariable,  as  miist^i  vsiUy  shall;  and 
ought^  therefore,  at  last  followed  the  same. rule.  Bat,  fir 
some  time  after  the  distinction  between  pecuniary  and  movd 
obligation,  as  expressed  by  different  forms  of  this  woid, 
made  itself  felt,  the  present  tense  owe  continued  to  be  occi- 
sionally  employed  for  both  purposes,  such  expressions  is  yon 
owe  to  do  this,  being  not  unfrequcnt,*  and  on  the  other  hand, 
ought  was  occasionally,  though  rarely,  used  in  place  of  mud 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Dryden.  Tlie  two  phrases,  you  0100  to 
do  this,  and  you  ought  to  do  this,  are  so  nearly  alike  ii 
sound,  that  they  would  readily  be  confounded  in  pronundir 
tion,  and  consequently  in  writing,  and  the  difficulty  of  distill- 
guishing  between  them  facilitated  the  application  of  the  rule 
that  auxiliaries  are  invariable.f    Tlie  introduction  of  a  new 

*  Thii9,  in  one  of  the  prologues  to  Wjcliffe^s  translation  of  Genent^  Bi^ 
mony,  (Wjcliffite  Version?,  I.  xv.,)  **  Sjmple  men  010^  not  dispute  aboati  ho^ 
writ  *  *  but  thej  oicen  stedfastly  bileue.*^  In  this  instance,  tho  omlMioii  of  Al 
infinitive  sign  to  is  remarkable,  as  showing  that  owe^  though  conjugated,  WHl^ 
garded  by  the  writer  of  tho  prologue  as  a  tnie  auxiliary,  but  this  doei  not  MM 
to  have  been  the  general  coiitcmporancous  practice.  In  tho  wiD  of  Loril 
Cliflbrd,  A.  1401,  (Southey's  Cid,  407,)  we  find,  '*all  things  which  oimi  fa  Hck 
caas  to  be  don/'  I  believe  Chaucer  always  uses  the  particle  to  before  the  Ifr 
finitive  in  this  eonstruetion,  and  the  same  rule  is  followed  in  the  Apology  ftr  Ai 
Lollards  a.^cribed  to  Wycliflo,  as  well  as  generally  in  the  Wycliffite  TerrioDL 

In  a  proclamation  of  Henry  111.,  A.  D.  1258,  given  by  Boucher  from  HeUT^ 
History  of  England,  and  often  referred  to  as  the  earliest  specimen  of  Br^A 
both  senses  of  o\re  are  exemplified.  **'  And  we  heatcn  alle  ure  trcowe,  fa  tfa 
treowthe  that  hco  us  ogai^  '*  And  tb.xt  »hc  other  helpe  thttt  for  to  doM  U 
tham  ilche  other,  aganes  alle  men,  in  alle  that  heo  ogt  for  to  done.** 

f  Another  instance  where  the  employment  of  a  particnUr  word  hes  bMi 
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rammatical  form  is  always  attended  with  much  greater  em- 
irraasment  than  that  of  a  new  word,  and  the  precise  use  of 
ight  in  a  new  combination  did  not  at  once  become  settled, 
•r  many  old  authors  employed  it  as  an  impersonal,  that  is, 
\  a  verb  without  a  nominative,  though  followed  by  an  ob- 
»tive.  Thus  Chaucer  and  others  say,  us  on^M  or  oweth  to 
0  this,  him  ou^ht  or  oweth  to  do  that.*  But  notwithstand- 
ig  some  vacillation  in  the  grammatical  employment  of 
ight,  it  was  generally  confined  to  the  expression  of  mere 
loral  or  prudential  obligation  long  before  owe  had  lost  its 
iginal  sense  of  proprietorship.*!- 

We  will  now,  after  a  digression  which  I  hope  is  not  abso- 
[tdy  irrelevant  to  our  subject,  return  to  the  inflections. 

Suppose  that,  in  listening  to  an  indistinct  conversation,  I 
itch,  in  a  particular  period,  the  word  ought  only.  A  vague 
use  of  obligation  is  excited  in  my  mind,  but  whether  that 
>ligation  is  confessed  by  the  speaker  as  resting  upon  himself, 
ngly,  or  in  conjunction  with  otliers,  or  whether  he  refers  to  a 
ity  incumbent  upon  the  friend  or  friends  whom  he  is  address- 

angcd,  to  avoid  the  same  confusion  between  the  present  and  the  past  tcnaei 
ly  properly  he  noticed  here.  The  verb  io  use^  formerly  served  as  a  frequcnt- 
[▼e  auxiliary  in  the  present  a8  well  as  the  past,  such  phrases  as  **  do  %ue  to 
ant  it,**  *'  the  lodging  whore  you  !«<?  to  lie/'  being  of  very  common  occurrenco 
aiake«:pcare,  and  contemporary  as  well  as  older  writers.  I  uxe  to  and  Ixt^d 
arc  so  nearly  the  same  in  articulation,  that  in  ordinary  speaking  they  could 
t  be  dintinguished,  and  the  present  tense  of  ute  in  this  sense  is  therefore  al- 
Mt  entirely  abandoned,  the  indicative  present  of  the  dependent  verb  supply- 
l  the  plate  of  the  frequentative  and  infinitive. 

•  **  He  Is  a  japer  and  a  gabber,  and  not  veray  repentant,  that  eflsones  doth 
ing  for  which  him  o\r<:lh  to  repent."     Chaucer's  Persones  Talc. 

f  It  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  seeming  caprices  of  language,  that  the 
mnan  h  a  b  e  n  and  the  French  avoir,  both  cognate  with  the  root  of  to  oirt^  and 
;e  it,  employed  to  expres.^  duty  or  obligation  when  used  as  auxiliaries,  should, 
mercantile  language,  have  dropped  the  signification  of  debt,  and  contracted 
i  opposite  meaning,  for  h  a  b  e  n  and  avoir  as  opposed  to  soil  and  doit,  both 
dsoat«,  not  the  debit,  but  the  credit  side  of  the  accoant. 
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ing,  upon  some  third  person,  or  some  nnmber  of  other  po- 
sons ;  whether  he  designates  the  obligation  as  past,  as  now 
demanding  performance,  or  as  hereafter  to  accrae,  absolutely 
or  in  some  particular  contingency ;  upon  none  of  these  points 
does  the  form  of  the  word  I  have  happened  to  hear  give  me 
any  information  whatever.  For  any  thing  that  the  form  of 
the  verb  ougJit  shows  to  the  contrary,  the  speaker  may  have 
said,  /ought,  he  ought,  we  ought,  you  ought,  or  iJiey  oug^; 
he  may  have  referred  to  the  present  moment,  or  any  put 
or  future  time,  as  the  period  when  the  duty  became  obligir 
tory  ;  or  he  may  have  treated  the  duty  as  contingent  or  oon- 
ditional  altogether.  Now,  if  tlie  conversation  had  been  car 
ried  on  in  Latin,  no  such  uncertainty  about  number,  penoo, 
time  or  mood  could  have  arisen,  because  the  termination  of 
the  word  corresponding  to  aught  would,  of  itself,  have  » 
solved  every  one  of  tliese  doubts.  The  moment  the  woid 
was  uttered,  even  without  a  pronoun  or  other  nominatiTei  I 
should  have  been  informed  whether  the  duty  was  chaiged 
upon  the  speaker ;  upon  one  or  more  persons  to  whom,  or 
one  or  more  persons  ^  whom  he  was  speaking ;  whether  the 
time  for  the  performance  was  past,  present  or  future ;  and 
whether  it  was  represented  as  an  absolute  or  as  a  conditioiial 
obligation.  To  express  all  possible  categories  of  the  word 
oughty  we  liave  one  form  and  no  more,  and  the  context,  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  in  which  it  occurs,  the  pronoun  or 
other  nominative  which  ]:>reccdcs,  and  the  infinitive  which 
follows,  must  be  called  in  to  detennine  its  multiplied  relatioDS 
of  time,  person  and  condition.  The  equivalent  of  aught  in 
Latin  is  a  verb  whose  radical  is  conceived  to  be  the  monoejt 
lable  deb,*  which  still  constitutes  the  first  syllable  in  all 

*  I  speak  of  deb  M  the  inflectional,  not  the  etjmologioal  rooftof  debte. 
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the  fonnB  of  the  verb.  In  the  infinitiYe  mood,  preflent  tesDse^ 
the  form  is  debere,  and  this  word  admits  of  more  than 
iiftj  inflections  or  changes  of  termination  in  the  active 
Toke  alone,  all  so  distinctlj  marked,  that  each  one  instantly 
loggeets  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  the  answer  to  every  one 
of  the  points  I  have  mentioned  as  left  undetermined  by  the 
OQrresponding  English  verb  aughty  which  expresses  nothing 
but  the  naked  fact  of  a  duty  incumbent,  at  an  uncertain 
time,  upon  an  uncertain  person  or  persons. 

If  the  isolated  word  I  have  caught  happens  to  be  debeo, 
I  know  that  the  speaker  acknowledges  a  present  duty  incum- 
bent  upon  himself;  had  it  been  debuisti,  I  should  have 
understood  that  reference  was  made  to  a  past  obligation  of 
die  person  addressed;  if  debebunt,  toafutureduty  of  more 
than  one  third  person;  if  debuerimus,  to  a  conditional 
duty  of  the  speaker  and  some  other  person  or  persons.  All 
these  forms  are  active,  and  make  the  person  bound  the  sub- 
ject of  the  period ;  but  the  duty  itself  may  be  made  the 
•abject,  and  then  an  equally  full  set  of  passive  inflections 
may  be  used,  in  some  eases  indeed  with  the  aid  of  an  auxil- 
iaiy,  to  express  substantially  the  same  ideas.*  This  may  be 
said  to  be  an  extreme  ease,  because  although  hundreds  of 
Latin  verbs  are  as  complete  in  their  inflections  as  deb  ere, 
yet  many  are  far  less  so,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  English 
example  is  a  simple  auxiliary,  and  as  such  not  susceptible  of 

Debeo  ifl  conddered  bj  some  as  a  contract  of  the  compound  de-habeo,  I 
have  from,  that  ia,  I  have  from  another  what  still  belongs  to  him,  and,  there- 
fore, what  I  owe  to  him.  The  form  dehabeois  used  by  Jerome  as  a  negatire  of 
habeo,  I  have  not,  I  want;  and  the  etymology  I  hare  just  mentioned  is  rather 
too  refined  to  be  probable. 

*  We  should  perhaps  not  be  able  to  find  instances  of  the  actual  occurrence 
of  debeo  as  expressive  of  obligation,  in  all  the  actire  and  passive  inflectionSi 
b«l  such  are  grammatically  and  logically  possible. 
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inflection.  This  is  indeed  trae,  but  it  is  a  mere  difference  in 
degree.  Our  verbs  generally,  excluding  the  obsolescent  sec- 
ond and  third  persons  singular,  in  -est  and  -eth  as  1otm(, 
lovethj  have  but  three  or  four  changes  of  form,  and  all  tk 
other  categories  are  clumsily  expressed  by  means  of  anx- 
iliaries. 

In  like  manner,  our  adjectives  admit  no  inflection  iriut- 
ever,  except  in  the  degrees  of  comparison.  Thus  the  adjec- 
tive beautiful  is  applied  equally  to  persons  of  either  sex,  to 
the  subject  or  the  object  of  the  verb,  and  to  one  or  more 
persons,  without  any  change  of  form.  We  say  a  bcantifid 
boy  or  girl,  beautiful  boys  or  girls,  whether  the  substantire 
to  which  it  is  applied  be  in  the  nominative,  possessive  or  ob- 
jective case.  Ill  short,  the  adjective  is,  except  in  compariBon, 
indeclinable,  invariable,  or  uniiiflected,  all  of  which  tenns  lie 
employed  to  express  the  same  thing.  The  Latin  adjectlTe 
pule  her,  meaning  beautiful,  has,  on  the  contrary,  tvrdie 
diflbrent  foniis  in  the  positive  degree  alone,  and  in  the  coBh 
parative  and  superlative  twenty-two  more,  making  thiitj- 
four  in  all. 

Tlius  we  say  in  Latin,  in  the  nominative  pase,  pulcher 
puer,  a  beautiful  boy,  pulchra  puella,  a  beautiful^; 
in  the  genitive  or  possessive,  pulchri  pueri,  ijf  abean- 
tifid  boy,  pulchraj  puelliv,  of  a  beautiful  girl ;  in  the 
accusative,  corresponding  generally  to  the  objective  of  Eng- 
lish gramniaritins,  pule  brum  pucrum,  a  beautiful  boj, 
pulchram  puellam,  a  beautiful  girl.* 

*  The  Horatian  verse : 

0  mulrc  pulchm  filia  pulchrior  / 
0  fairer  daughter  of  a  fair  mother !  or, 
0  daughter  fairer  than  [thy]  fair  mother  I 
is  a  good  example  of  the  superior  gracefulness  of  expression  in  Inflected  h^ 
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Some  of  these  forms  indeed  are  equivocali  the  same  in- 
leetioxi  being  used  with  different  cases  or  genders,  but  nearly 
in  of  them  clearly  and  certainly  indicate  the  number,  most 
ii  tfaem  the  grammatical  relations,  and  many  of  them  the 
jender  of  the  noim  to  which  the  adjective  is  applied.  Sub- 
(tantiYes  also,  admitting  in  English  no  change  of  form,  ez- 
sept  the  indication  of  the  genitive  or  possessive  case  and  the 
plmral  number,  go  through  a  wide  range  of  variation  in 
Latin,  every  syntactical  category  having  its  appropriate  form. 
D1118  it  will  have  been  observed  that  in  the  examples  I  have 
sited,  pulchcr  pucr  and  pulchra  puella,  in  every 
the  termination  of  the  adjective  and  the  noun  is  the 
;  pulclier  puer,  pulchri  pueri,  pulchrum 
>aerum,  pulchra  puella,  &c.,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
hat  the  endings  be  alike.  It  suffices  that  particular  endings 
}e  used  togctlier.  Tlicre  is  another  and  more  common  form 
>f  the  Latin  adjccti\'e,  in  which  the  termination  of  the  mas- 
mline  nominative  is  not  -er,  but  -us.  The  adjective  bo- 
ms, good,  is  an  example  of  this,  and  if  bonus  were  used 
rith  the  same  substantive  puer  in  the  nominative  case,  the 
phrase  would  stand  bonus  puer.  Ilere  the  endings  are 
lot  alike,  but  when  the  syllable  -us  is  once  accepted  as  one 
»f  the  signs  by  which  the  masculine  nominative  is  recognized, 
here  is  no  difficulty  in  its  use. 

In  teacliing  Latin  by  that  excellent  melliod,  the  writing 
>f  themes,  it  is  common  to  give  the  pupil  the  words  of  which 
le  is  to  compose  liis  periods  in  their  simplest  forms,  leaving 


but  it  i8  more  equivocal  than  the  English,  for,  though  in  thia  instance 
here  is  no  logical  difficulty  in  the  construction,  there  is  ncfcrtheless  a  gprammo' 
leal  uncertainty  whether  the  ladj  addressed  is  compared  with  her  mother,  or 
be  mother  of  some  other  person. 
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it  to  him  to  inflect  them  according  to  their  intended  relatione 
In  this  case,  the  words  constitute  no  period,  express  no  prop- 
osition, and  arc  as  meaningless  as  would  be  a  like  number  of 
English  verbs,  nouns  and  adjectiyes,  arranged  without  ^e£B^ 
ence  to  grammatical  relation,  and  unsupplied  with  the  parti* 
cles  and  auxiliaries  which,  in  connection  with  certain  lain 
of  position,  indicate  to  us  categories  that,  in  other  langnagei, 
arc  expressed  by  inflection.    For  instance,  in  the  Eng^ 
phrase,  sheep  fear  many  the  words  are  all  in  their  simplest, 
uninflectcd  form,  the  form  which,  as  we  suppose,  comes  nev* 
est  to  their  primitive  radical  shape,  but  we  have  no  difficnttf 
in  determining  tlieir  relations  to  each  other.    We  know  tlial 
sheep^  which  comes  first  in  the  proposition,  is  the  subject  or 
nominative  of  the  verb,  feavy  and  that  man,  which  follon 
the  verb,  is  its  object  or  objective  case.    Now,  if  we  take  the 
corresponding  Latin  words  in  the  simplest,  most  iBdefinitefoni 
in  which  they  occur  in  that  language,  we  have  oyis^timere, 
homo  ;  but  this  succession  of  words  would  convey  to  a  Bo- 
man  no  meaning  whatever,  and  in  order  to  make  it  intelligi- 
ble  to  him,  we  must  begin  with  ovis,  the  nominative  aiih 
gular  of  tlie  Latin  word  for  sheep,  and  transform  it  into 
ovcs,  which  is  the  regular  nominative  plural  of  that  f<HiB 
of  nouns ;  timere,  the  infinitive  corresponding  to  the  Enf 
lish  verb  fear,  must  be  changed  into  timent,  which  is  tlie 
indicative  present,  third  person  plural  of  that  verb,  and 
homo,  the  nominative  singular  of  the  Latin  word  for  man, 
into  the  accusative  or  objective,  hom in  em,  or  the  plural 
homines.     TIic  proposition  would  then  stand,  oves  ti- 
ment  hominem,  and  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  the  mean- 
ing would  to  a  Eoman  be  equally  clear,  and  precisely  tie 
same,  if  the  order  of  the  words  were  reversed,  homincn 
timent  oves. 
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I  have  taken  my  iUiuitratioiis  from  the  Latin,  as  a  tongne 
mate  or  leea  familiar  to  all  of  us,  but  alihongh,  as  compared 
with  English,  its  system  of  inflection  may  be  considered  yeiy 
eompletei  yet  it  is  extremely  meagre  when  measured  by 
that  of  many  other  languages.  In  Turkish,  for  example,  a 
Bumerons  class  of  verbs  has,  first,  its  simple,  its  reflectiye, 
and  its  reciprocal  forms ;  to  each  of  these  belongs  a  causative 
form,  thus  making  six,  all  active  and  affirmative.  Then 
comes  the  passive  of  each,  giving  us  twelve,  and  every  one 
of  these  twelve  has,  besides  its  affirmative  form,  a  n^ative  and 
an  impossible  conjugation,  so  that  we  have  thirtyHBix  fnndar 
mental  forms,  each  of  which,  in  its  different  moods,  tenses, 
nnmbers  and  persons,  admits  of  about  one  hundred  infleo- 
tiona,  thus  giving  to  the  verb  three  or  four  thousand  distinctly 
marked  expressive  forms.  But  even  this  wide  range  of  in- 
flection by  no  means  exhausts  the  possible  number  of  varia> 
tions  indicative  of  grammatical  relation,  or  other  conditions 
of  the  verb,  for,  in  some  languages,  there  are  duals,  or 
verbal  forms  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  number  two, 
and  in  others,  the  verb  has  special  inflections  for  the  diflerent 
genders.  Again,  in  some  tongues,  there  are  forms  expressive  of 
iteration  or  repetition,  called  frequentatives,  as  from  the  Latin 
dice,  I  ^y,  the  frequentative  dictito,  in  familiar  Eng- 
lish, I  k^'ep  nay i Jig.  There  are  also  forms  expressive  of  desire, 
as  from  the  Latin  edo,  I  eat,  esurio,  I  desire  to  eat,  I  am 
kunffry  ;  and  of  commencement,  or  tendency,  as  from  the 
Latin  caleo,  lam  warm, calcsco,  lyrou? warm;  from  sil- 
va,  a  wood,  silvcscerc,  to  run  to  wood,  (of  a  vine  plant;) 
from  arbor,  a  tree,  arboreseere,  to  hecojne  a  tree.* 

*  FuOcr,  who  had  a  heroic  contempt  for  all  word-fetters,  translate!  the  hao 
planta  in  Judea  arbor  cacit  of  Grotiua,  bj  *'hj88ope  doth^rf«  it  in  Judet.** 
Fisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  I.,  10,  §  8. 
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In  Spanish  and  Italian  there  are  nnmerotiB  terminatiom 
applied  to  Bubstantivcs  and  adjectlTes,  indicative  of  sag* 
mentation  or  diminution,  affection  or  dislike,  a^d  these  are 
sometimes  piled  one  upon  the  other  by  way  of  snperlatiYa 
Thus  from  the  Italian  uomo,  a  man,  we  have  omaccio, 
a  bad  man,  omaccino,  a  very  little  man,  omaccioneift 
large,  or  sometimes  a  noble-minded,  man,  om  ace  lotto,  a 
mean  little  man,  ometto  or  omettolo,  a  small  man, 
omiciatto  or  omiciattolo,  an  insignificant  man. 

These  last  words,  indeed,  as  well  as  some  of  the  reibil 
forms  I  have  cited,  may  be  said  to  be  derivatives  radNr 
than  inflections,  because  they  express  qualities  or  accidents, 
not  syntactical  relations  or  conditions,  and  belong  therefon 
to  the  domain  of  logic,  not  properly  to  that  of  grammar,  ex- 
cept simply  so  far  as  the  whole  history  of  words  belongs  to 
grammar.  It  appears  to  me,  nevertheless,  that  all  r^ular 
changes  of  words  may  be  called  inflections,  and  the  power 
of  modifying  vocables  by  such  changes  is  as  characteristic  of 
different  languages  as  the  variations  of  termination  or  of  radical 
vowel,  which  are  generally  embraced  in  that  designation. 

The  speech  of  the  Spanish  Basques,  one  of  those  rare  spo- 
radic, or  as  they  have  been  sometimes  called,  insular  lan- 
guages, which  long  maintain  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
unallied  tongues  and  hostile  influences,  appears  to  be  nnsm^ 
passed,  if  not  unequalled,  in  variety  of  inflection.  Thus  all 
the  parts  of  ppee(*h,  including  prepositions,  conjunctions,  in- 
terjections and  other  j)artieleSj  admit  of  declension.  Hiere 
are  six  nominative  forms  and  twelve  cases  of  the  noun.  Tbid 
adjective  has  twenty  cases.  Everj'  Eomance  verb  is  repre- 
sented l>y  twenty-six  radical  fomis,  each  with  a  great  number 
of  influctions ;  and  different  modes  of  conjugation  are 
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ployed  in  addresfiing  a  child,  a  woman,   an  eqnal  or  a 
anperior.* 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  simple  words  only,  and  their 
r^alar  derivatives,  but  if  they  be  compounded,  still  more 
complex  ideas  may  be  conveyed,  and  finally,  in  some  lan- 
guages, by  the  process  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
called  agglutination,  but  not  always  distinguishable  from 
more  familiar  modes  of  composition,  or  even  from  inflection, 
several  words  may  be  compressed  into  one,  and  thus  a  single 
verb  may  of  itself  stand  for  a  whole  sentence,  expressing  at 
once  the  subject,  the  copula,  the  object,  as  well  as  numerous 
predicates  or  qualifications  of  all  of  them. 

Not  only  the  objects,  but  the  methods,  of  inflection  are 
very  various  in  different  tongues,  and  a  single  language  often 
avails  itself  of  more  than  one  of  them.  It  may  be  stated 
that  there  are  two  leading  modes  of  variation,  both  sufficient- 
ly exemplified  in  English,  the  one  consisting  in  a  change  of 
some  of  the  elements,  usually  vowels,  of  the  root-form,  the 
other  in  prefixing  or  subjoining  additional  syllables,  or  at 
least  vocal  elements,  to  the  radical.  Of  the  first  sort  the 
letter-change,  our  verb  to  ride  is  an  example,  the  diphthongal 
long  1  of  the  root  being  changed  into  o  in  the  preterite  rode^ 
and  into  simple  short  i  in  the  participle  ridden.  So  run^ 
ran  ;  write^  tcrote^  (in  old  English  icrate^  written  j  fly-ifiew^ 
and  so  forth.  In  like  manner  man  makes  men  in  the  plural, 
foot^feei^  goose ^  geesc^  and  the  like.  Tlie  Scandinavian  and 
Teutunic  languages,  which  are  so  closely  allied  to  English 
both  in  grammar  and  in  vocabulary,  much  affect  the  letter- 
chan*re,  and  we  find  in  all  of  them,  as  well  as  in  Anglo-Sax- 
on, traces  of  a  much  more  extensive  use  of  this  principle  at 

•  QuAtrcfagcs.  Souvenirs  d'un  Naturaliatc. 
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Bome  earlier  period  of  linguistic  development.    For  instance^ 
in  all  these  languages  the  verb  had  probably  once  a  r^idar 
causative  fonn,  consisting  in  a  vowel-change,  and  it  is  cnrioui 
that  the  remains  of  tliis  form  should  be  found  at  this  day  in 
the  same  roots  of  each  of  them.    Thus,  the  neuter  verb  la 
fall  has  its  causative  to  fell^  that  is  to  cause  to  fall,  as  to  fill 
a  tree  with  an  axe,  to  fell  a  man  by  a  blow ;  the  neater  to 
lu^  its  causative  to  lay^  to  make  to  lie,  or  place ;  and  the 
neuter  to  sit^  its  causative  to  set^  in  several  different  applietr 
tions.    These  same  neuters,  with  their  respective  cauaatiyei^ 
exist  in  Danish,  Swedish  and  German,  as  well  as  in  Engliah. 
The  resemblance  in  tlieir  forms  leads  occasionally  to  confiuian 
in  their  use.    Tlic  causative  to  set^  in  its  different  aceeptir 
tions,  is  a  sad  stumbling-block  to  persons  who  are  not  strong 
in  their  accidence,  and  to  lie  and  to  lay  are  so  frequentliy 
confounded,  that  even  Byron,  in  his  magnificent  apostrophe 
to  the  Ocean,  was  guilty  of  writing  "  there  let  him  lay," 
Ncitlier  the  English  nor  the  other  languages  of  the  Gothie 
stock  now  do,  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  follow  them  back 
historically,  ever  did,  exclude  inflection  by  the  mode  of  ad- 
dition of  letters  or  syllables,  and  the  two  methods  of  conju- 
gation and  declension  appear  to  have  co-existed  from  a  veiy 
remote  period.     Although,  therefore,  we  inflect  many  SazoD 
primitives  by  augmentation,  yet  we  confine  the  letter-change 
almost  wholly  to  words  of  that  stock,  and  we  generally,  if 
not  always,  inflect  Latin  and  other  foreign  roots  by  augmen- 
tation.    Tims  the  verb  to  amende  which  we  derive  from  the 
Latin  through  the  French,  forms  its  preterite  amcnd^e?  by 
the  addition  of  the  syllable  -cd  to  the  simple  form.    The 
Latin-English  noun  po8i<ci<8ion.  makes  its  plural  by  subjoining 
n^  possessions.     We  still  use  i)refixes  largely  in  composition} 
but  as  a  flectional  element,  although  they  were  a  good  deil 
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employed  in  Anglo-Saxon,  they  must  now  be  considered  ob- 
solete. The  syllabic  prefix  ge-  regularly  used  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  with  preterites,  and  often  with  past  participles,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  cases,  long  retained  its  ground,  and  is  yet 
sometimes  employed  in  the  archaic  style  of  poetry,  in  the 
form  of  a  y,  which,  in  our  orthography,  neiarly  represents  the 
probable  pronunciation  of  the  Saxon  augment.  Spenser  uses 
this  augment  very  frequently,  and  Thomson  often  employs 
it  in  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  both  of  them  merely  for  metri- 
cal convenience.* 

Of  these  two  leading  modes  of  variation,  the  former, 
which  consists  in  a  change  of  letter  in  the  radical  form,  is 
called  the  strong ;   the  latter,  consisting  in  the  addition  of 


*  In  Milton  it  occurs  but  thrice,  and  in  one  of  these  three  instances  it  Is 
^pBed  in  a  Tery  unusual  way.  In  the  first  printed  of  Milton*s  poetical  com- 
poiltions,  the  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,  we  find  the  lines : 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare,  for  his  honored  bones, 
The  labor  of  an  age  in  piled  stones  ? 
Or  that  his  hallowM  rcliques  should  be  hid, 
Under  a  star-y  pointing  pyramid  ? 

Here  the  syllabic  aup^ment  y-  is  prefixed  to  a  present  participle,  a  form  of  which 
tbere  arc  very  few  example?,  though  iUstinthy  y-  lasting,  or  perserering,  occurs 
in  the  proclamation  of  King  Ilcnry  III.,  referred  to  in  a  note  on  page  822. 
The  prefix  is  rarely  applied  to  any  but  Saxon  radicals,  and  thus  y-pointing  is  a 
double  departure  from  the  English  idiom.  Y-pointed^  indeed,  is  found  in  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  and  it  is  possible  that  Milton  wrote  y-pointed^  in  which  case  the 
meaning  would  be  pointed  or  surmounted  with  a  itar^  like  some  of  the  Egyptian 
obelisks,  which  have  received  this  decoration  since  they  were  transferred  to 
Bnropc,  instead  of  pointing  to  the  *tar*. 

It  is  not  here  inappropriate  to  remark  that  the  expletive  ywiss  often  written 
Iwiu^  as  if  it  were  two  words,  and  understood  to  be  the  first  person  indicatire 
present  of  an  obsolete  verb  to  ir(>9,  to  teach,  direct,  or  affirm,  with  the  pronoun 
of  the  first  person,  is  only  the  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  an  adverb  derived  from  a 
ptrticiple,  and  corresponding  exactly  to  the  German  gewiss,  meaning  turtly^ 
egrttdnly.  The  erroneous  expUnation  above  alluded  to  is  sometimes  found  where 
ooe  would  hardly  expect  to  meet  it,  as  for  instance,  in  the  GloMary  to  Scoti^ 
ediUon  of  Sir  Tristram. 
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vocal  elements  to  the  root,  the  weak  inflection.  The  principle 
on  which  this  nomenclature  is  founded  is  that  the  power  of 
varying  a  word  by  change  of  its  more  unessential  constituents) 
without  cxtcnial  aid  in  the  way  of  composition  or  additicm 
of  syllables,  implies  a  certain  \'itality,  a  certain  innate,  (n^ 
ganic  strength  not  possessed  by  roots  capable  of  variatioa 
only  by  the  incorporation  or  addition  of  foreign  elementSi 
The  weak  inflection  is  the  regular,  the  strong,  the  irregnltf 
form  of  the  older  grammarians,  but  according  to  the  theoij 
now  in  vogue,  the  strong  is  the  more  ancient  and  regular  <tf 
the  two  modes  of  inflection,  and  the  terms  ought  to  be  re- 
versed. Tlie  suffrage  of  children,  who  arc  acute  philologists, 
and  extremely  apt  in  seizing  the  analogies  of  language,  and 
therefore  credible  witnesses,  is  in  favor  of  the  regularity  and 
linguistic  propriety  of  the  weak  inflection.  They  say  I 
rvimcil^  I  7'!(h'd,  and  the  like,  and  Cobbett,  an  unlearned, 
indeed,  but  excellent  practical  grammarian,  as  well  as  fiome 
better  instructed  i)hil(;logists,  have  seriously  proposed  to  re- 
form our  grammar  by  rejecting  the  strong  preterites  and  pa^ 
ticiples,  and  inflecting  all  verbs  according  to  tlie  regular  <tt 
weak  method.*^ 

*  The  iondcncy  of  modern  English  to  the  more  extended  asc  of  the  wMk 
inflection  is  so  powerful,  tliiit  unle^iS  it  is  checked  by  increased  famitiaritj  with 
our  earlier  litcmturo,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  strong  declensions  and  eon- 
jii<:^ations  will  disappear  nlto^othor.  A  compari::on  of  the  modern  poets  wilh 
Chaueer,  and  even  much  later  writers,  will  show  that  hundreds  of  verbs  formieAf 
inflected  with  the  lettcr-chanfre,  are  now  conjugated  by  augmentation.  Erery 
new  Eii^linh  dictionary  diminishes  the  number  of  trrfgnlar  verbs.  Webster 
tells  us  that  utrol/cu,,  as  the  participle  of  swell,  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Popidsr 
.speech  however  still  preserves  this  form,  as  well  as  mai^  other  genuine  old  p» 
terites  and  participles,  which  are  no  lon-rer  employed  in  written  English.  EfCB 
//crt^,  (pronounced  hot,)  now  a  gross  vulgarism,  occurs  as  the  participle  of  lo  Am<^ 
as  Lite  as  the  beginning  of  the  tiieventecnth  century,  {^e  Holland's  Pliny,  ILi 
393,  and  Daniel  111.,  10,  in  the  original  edition  of  the  standard  translation  €f 
the  Bible. 


**. 
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Bat  wliatever  may  be  thought  of  the  relative  antiqnity 
of  the  fonns,  the  notion  on  which  the  new  nomendatore  rests 
is  a  fimcifiil  one,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  terms  so  inappro- 
priate diould  have  been  sanctioned  by  so  high  authority,  and 
80  generally  adopted  by  grammarians.  Had  the  two  modes 
been  called,  respefjtively,  old  and  new,  the  names  would  have 
expressed  a  historical  fact,  or  at  least  a  probable  theory,  but 
it  would  be  easy  to  assign  as  sound  and  as  obvious  reasons 
for  designating  the  two  classes  of  variation  by  ascribing  to 
them  color  or  weight,  and  for  calling  them  black  and  white, 
or  heavy  and  light,  as  those  alleged  for  the  use  of  the  terms 
strong  and  weak.  It  certainly  could  not  have  been  difficult 
to  invent  appellations  more  appropriate  in  character,  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  difficulties  of  grammatical  science 
should  be  augmented  by  increasing  the  nxmiber  of  fallacious 
terms  in  its  vocabulary. 

Various  tlieories  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  changes  of  form  in  different  classes  of  words  in  in- 
flected languages.  Tliese  I  cannot  here  discuss  or  even  detail. 
It  must  suffice  to  observe  that,  with  respect  to  the  strong  in- 
flections, or  those  consisting  in  a  letter-change,  as,  present  rtm, 
past  ran,  singular  man,  plural  7?iew,  it  is  at  least  a  plausible 
supposition,  tluit  they  originated  in  different  pronunciations 
of  tlie  same  word  in  different  local  dialects,  the  respective 
pronunciations  each  assuming  a  distinct  significance,  as  the 
dialects  melted  into  one  speech.  As  to  the  weak  inflections, 
those  consisting  in  tlic  addition  of  vocal  elements,  it  has 
been  conjectured  tl^jit  these  elements  were  in  all  cases  origi- 
nally pronouns,  auxiliaries  or  particles  which  have  coalesced 
with  tlie  verb  or  other  root.  In  general  the  inflections  were 
adopted  so  early,  and  the  pronouns  or  other  absorbed  words 
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have  become  bo  mucli  modified,  that  they  can  no  long^1)e 
recognized  in  their  combination  with  the  inflected  wori 
But  there  are  some  instances  where  we  possess  historical  evi- 
dence of  Bucli  a  coalescence.    Hie  future  of  the  verb  in  ill 
the  Eomance  languages  is  a  case  of  this  sort    Thus  ainar<, 
amaras,  amara,  the  future  of  the  Spanish  verb  amaT,ii 
simply  amar  he,  I  have  to  love;  amar  has,  thou  hut 
to  love;  amar  ha,  he  has  to  love.*    In  the  closely  allied 
Portuguese,  the  constituents  of  the  future  may  still  be  ued 
separately,  and  even  an  oblique  case  inserted  between  them; 
as  dar-lhe-hei,  I  will  give  him,  agastar-se-ha,  he  will 
be  angry.    Tliis  was  also  common  in  old  Castilian,  and  ve 
find  in  Beuter  such  combinations  ascastigarosemos,  eri* 
dently  os  hemes  de  castigar,  we  will  punish  you.   He 
formation  of  many  of  the  other  tenses  may  readily  be  traced 
in  the  older  literature  of  other  Peninsular  dialects.    TbuB  ire 
find  in  the  Catalan  of  King  Jaume,t  the  first  person  plund 
of  the  conditional,  with  the  oblique  case,  here  a  datiye,  is- 
sertcd;   nos   donar  los  niem  90  q  valien,   we  would 
pay  them  for  them  [the  horses]  what  they  were  worth. 

Tliere  is  a  more  interesting  example  of  a  newly  formed 
inflection  in  languages  cognate  with  our  own,  and  I  flhill 


*  The  MccsO'Gothic  verb  haban,  to  have,  was  U0cd  as  %fuiwrt  va^Suf^ 
not  as  a  past.  Thus,  in  John  xii.  26 :  "  jah  |>arci  im  ik,  |>aruh  sa  fcndbahtl 
mcins  vLsan  habai|)/*  and  where  I  am,  there  my  servant  shall  be.  And  whci 
used  in  the  past  tense,  it  still  involved  the  future  corresponding  to  the  wmdi 
and  should  of  the  English  Bible  in  a  similar  construction,  as  in  John  vL6: 
*'i|)  silba  vissa,  {>atei  h  aba  Ida  taujan,**  for  he  himself  knew  what  he  watXi 
do;  and  John  vi.  1\:  *'Qua[)uh  [)an  |>ana  iudan  sefanonis  iakariota  n  uk 
habaida  ina  galevjan."  He  spake  of  Judas  Iscariot  the  son  of  Simon;  for  ke 
it  was  that  should  betray  him. 

f  Conquesta  dc  Valencia  por  lo  screnissim  e  catholich  piincep  de 
Valencia,  1616. 


H 


^' 
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point  out  other  remarkable  instances  of  a  tendency  in  the 
mme  direction,  in  discussing  the  Old-English  inflections.* 
The  Icelandic  has  a  reflective  form  of  the  verb,  nsed  also  as 
a  passiyei  the  characteristic  of  which  is  the  consonantal  end- 
ing at:  thus  the  active  infinitive  at  kalla,  to  call,  makes 
the  reflective  kallast.  This  termination  was  anciently 
written  sc  or  sk  instead  of  st,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  originally  simply  a  contraction  of  the  reflective  pro- 
noon  sik,  corresponding  to  our  se{fj  or  more  exactiy  to  the 
IVench  reflective  se,  so  that  at  kallast  was  equivalent  to 
toeaU  one's  selfj  or  the  French  s'appeler.  The  form  in 
question  was  at  first  purely  reflective.  It  gradually  assumed 
a  passive  force,  and  there  are  a  few  instances  of  its  employ- 
ment as  such  by  classic  writers  in  the  best  ages  of  that  lit- 
erature.t  In  modem  Swedish  and  Danish,  it  is  a  true  pas- 
Bve.  I  dwell  upon  this  philological  fact  the  more,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  few  cases  where  we  can  show  the  origin  of  an 
inflection,  and  it  is  also  specially  interesting  as  an  instance  of 
the  recent  development  of  a  passive  conjugation  in  a  lan- 
guage belonging  to  a  family,  which,  in  common  with  most 
modem  European  tongues,  has  rejected  the  passive  form  al- 
together. Although  the  theories  I  have  mentioned  serve  to 
furnish  an  explanation  of  many  cases  of  both  weak  and 
strong  inflection,  there  arc  numerous  flectional  phenomena 
which  they  fail  to  account  for.  We  must  seek  the  rationale 
of  these  in  more  recondite  principles,  or,  in  the  present  state 
of  philological  knowledge,  confess  our  inability  to  propose 


•  See  Lecture  XVIII. 

f  Eigi  mtma  rer  |>at  gera,  segir  Sk&rphedinn  |>T{at  ftst  man  amiAt  tO  eO- 
Avejkna,  Kj4U,  C.  126.  Eigi  muni  l^st  slikr  kostr ;  Fonmuuma  SOgor  m.  7S, 
Rrat^rani  lAft  lU  ekki.    Forn.  8dg.  Norft.  IL,  244. 
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a  solution,  and  wc  are  Bometimes  tempted  to  maintain  iriih 
Becker,  that  language,  as  an  organism.  Las  its  laws  of  deret 
opment  and  growth,  by  vh'tue  of  wliicli  the  addition  of  vocal 
elements  to  the  root  is  as  purely  a  natural  germination  as  tlic 
sprouting  of  a  bud  at  the  end  of  a  stem  or  in  the  axilla  of  a 
leaf.  Xo  theorj^  of  agglutination  or  eoalcscence  will  ex- 
plain the  general  resemblance  of  the  genitive  singular  to  ihe 
nominative  plural  in  English  nouns,  and  the  like  coincidence 
between  the  same  cases  in  the  masculine  and  feminine  gsst- 
dcrs  of  Latin  substantives  and  adjectives.  Tlie  characteiifitie 
endings  of  tlie  genders,  and  the  identity  of  form  between  tbe 
nominative,  accusative  and  vocative  cases  in  the  neuter  gea- 
der  of  adjectives  and  substantives  in  both  Greek  and  latin 
are  peculiarities  of  an  C(]ually  obscure  character.*    Linguia* 

*  Archbishop  Whately  makes  the  foHowiDg  suggestion  Id  his  annotation  Ci 
Lord  Bacon's  sixteenth  essay  : 

*^  III  that  iihenoTiienoii  in  hinguagc,  that  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  nooni 
of  the  noutcr  {gender,  drno/hiq  t/ilnf/a^  invaria])ly  had  the  nmftinatire  and  the  if 
cuxath'f  the  saiiip,  or  rather  had  an  accusative  only,  employed  as  a  nomiutirB 
whon  required, — may  the  re  not  be  trac<'d  an  indistinct  conscious ces<  of  tbt 
pe^slLl^ion  tliat  a  mere  fhiftfj  is  not  capalde  of  being  an  agent,  which  %ftn^ 
only  can  really  be;  and  that  the  possession  of  power,  strictly  so  called,  by  pbji* 
ical  causes,  i.s  nut  conceivable,  or  their  capacity  to  maintain,  any  more  thaoto 
producft  at  first,  the  system  of  the  universe? — whose  continued  existence, M 
well  as  its  origin,  seem>4  to  (lejiend  on  the  continued  operation  of  the  gift 
Creator.  May  there  not  bo  in  this  an  admission  that  the  laws  of  nature  pn* 
suppose  an  agent,  and  arc  incapable  of  being  the  cause  of  their  own  obsert* 
ance  ?  " 

It  is  with  diifidence  that  I  venture  any  criticism  on  so  profound  a  thinker 
and  so  accurate  a  writer  as  the  distinguished  scholar  from  whom  I  quote,  botU 
appears  to  me  that  this  view  of  the  case  supposes  grammatical  gender  to  beef* 
sentially  indicative  of  sex,  that  sex  is  u  necessary  attribute  of  all  perfonifitj, 
ineliuliii;::  that  of  tlie  Deity,  and  that  want  of  sex  distinguishes  theMin^fro* 
the  fnrtton.  The  (InM-Ks  as  well  as  the  Latins,  geaerolly,  at  least,  cmploTed 
gender  as  a  mere  graniniatieal  sign,  for  the  names  of  thousands  of  thingf^ 
botli  l.in:;uages,  are  masculine  and  feminine,  and  on  the  other  hand  Arifji'tf^ 
in  vrry  many  cas-es  designated  by  wonls  of  the  neuter  gender.  The  wordid 
this  latter  class,  it  is  true,  are  generally  derivatives,  diminutives,  and  the  like, 
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tic8|  as  a  science,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  its  accmntilation 
of  facts  is  but  just  begun.  We  shall  doubtless  hereafter  pen- 
strate  much  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  language,  but  yet 
we  must  resign  ourselves  to  the  conclusion,  that  speech,  like 
^er  branches  of  human  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  have  its 
olldmate  facts,  the  detection  of  whose  causatiye  principles  is 
beyond  our  reacb. 

tral  I  am  aware  of  no  reason  to  sappose  that  in  any  stage  of  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
the  maacnline  and  feminine  forma  alone  were  capable  of  expreesing  person- 
iHfty.  The  neuter  adjective  rh  Btiop  is  used  absolutely  for  the  Dirine  Being 
Br  Essence,  by  Herodotus  and  by  .^schylus.  The  choms  in  the  Agamemnon 
ippUes  it  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Diyinity. 

1083,  XO.  xM^'i'^  lotKcr  iifi^l  rS$w  kvrr^t  kokHw^ 
fiiwu  rh  B^tow  8ovXff  vaphp  ^ptvi ; 

and  it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  Divine  control  in  the  Choephori,  T.  066. 

Kparurai  irwt  rh  9  c  7  o  r  va^  rh  fij^ 

(nrovpyu¥  Kcucois. 


LECTURE    XVI. 

GRAMMATICAL  INFLECTIOK& 

U. 

TiiE  general  principle,  which  the  philological  facts  stated 
in  the  last  lecture  serve  to  illustrate,  is,  that  in  fully  ifi- 
flected  languages  like  the  Latin,  the  grammatical  relatioDB,ii 
well  as  many  other  conditions  of  words,  arc  indicated  \fj 
their  form  ;  in  languages  with  few  inflections,  like  Engli^t 
by  their  positions  in  the  period,  and  by  the  aid  of  certiin 
small  words  called  auxiliaries  and  particles,  themselyeB  iitfig- 
nificant,  but  serving  to  point  out  the  connection  between 
other  words.    In  the  proposition  which  was  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample, sheep  fear  mariy   oves   timcnt  hominem,  the 
English  words  were  each  employed  in  the  simplest  fonn  in 
which  they  exist  in  the  language,  without  any  variation  f* 
case,  number  or  person,  whereas  in  the  corresponding  Latin 
phrase,  every  word  was  varied  from  the  radical,  or  inflected, 
according  to  its  grammatical  relations  to  other  words  in  tbe 
period.    Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  determining  the  peU* 
tions  between  the  constituents  of  a  Latin  period,  the  atten- 
tion is  fii*st  drawn  to  the  inflected  syllables  of  the  words,  and 
only  secondarily,  to  their  import.    These  syllables  may  ht 
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ed  the  mechanical  part  of  gi*aminar,  becanse,  thongh  they 
bably  once  had  an  intelligible  Bignificance  in  themselves, 
that  had  been  lost  before  Boman  literature  had  a  being, 
1  80  far  back  as  we  can  trace  the  language,  they  were 
ays,  as  they  now  are,  mere  signs  of  external  relations  and 
idental  conditions  of  the  words  to  which  they  are  applied, 
len  the  first  inflected  word  in  a  Latin  sentence  is  uttered, 
relations  to  the  entire  proposition  are  approximately  known 
its  ending,  its  ear-mark ;  and  the  mind  of  the  listener  is 
t  occupied  in  sorting  out  of  the  words  that  follow,  another, 
Me  termination  tallies  with  that  of  the  first ;  the  process 
epeated  with  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  pe- 
1,  the  sense  being  often  absolutely  suspended  until  you 
ive  at  the  key -word,  which  may  be  the  last  in  the  whole 
tence.  We  may  illustrate  the  mental  process  thus  gone 
ough,  by  imagining  the  words  composing  an  English  sen- 
ce  to  be  numbered  one,  two,  three,  and  so  on,  but  to  be 
nounced  or  written  promiscuously,  without  any  regard  to 
English  rules  of  position  and  succession.  Let  it  be  agreed 
t  the  nominative,  or  subject  of  the  verb,  shall  be  marked 
,  the  verb  iwo^  and  the  objective  case,  or  object  of  the 
b,  three.  Tims,  William  1,  struck  2,  Peter  3.  It  is  evi- 
it  that  if  we  once  become  perfectly  familiar  with  the  ap- 
mtion  of  the  numbers,  so  that  one  instantly  suggests  to  us 
grammatical  notion  of  the  subject  or  nominative,  tvH)  of 
verb,  and  three  of  the  object  or  objective,  the  numeral 
Qg  in  every  case  the  sign  of  the  grammatical  category,  the 
ition  of  the  words  becomes  unimportant,  and  it  is  indif- 
mt  whether  I  say  William  1,  struck  2,  Peter  3,  or  Peter 
(truck  2,  William  1.  The  subject,  the  verb,  and  the  ob- 
t  remain  the  same  in  botli  forms,  and  the  meaning  of 
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course  must  be  the  same.  English-speaking  persons,  in  pno- 
tising  such  lessons,  would  at  first,  no  doubt,  mentally  mU' 
range  the  period,  by  placing  the  words  in  the  order  of  their 
numbers,  according  to  the  law  of  English  syntax,  just  as  we 
do  in  construing  or  beginning  to  read  a  foreign  language 
with  a  sjTitactical  system  different  from  our  own.  Tliis,  in 
long  sentences,  would  be  verj''  inconvenient,  because  the 
words  and  their  numbers  must  be  retained  in  the  memoiy 
until  the  sentence  is  completely  spoken  or  read  through,  and 
then  arranged  aftei'\\'ards  ;  but  practice  of  this  sort  would  be 
found  a  useful  grammatical  exercise,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  facilitate  the  comprclicnsion  of  the  syntactical  princi- 
ples of  languages,  where  the  meaning  of  the  period  is  not 
determined  by  position.  This  method  of  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  syntactical  arrangement  may  seem  fanciful,  but  Ilevc^ 
tlielcss  numbers  have  been  employed  by  very  high  Engllfib 
authority,  in  actual  literary  comi)Osiition,  as  a  means  of  marie- 
in^  grammatical  relation.  Sir  ITiilip  Sidney,  in  the  tliiid 
book  of  the  Arcadia,  introduces  a  sonnet  "  with  some  art 
curiously  written,"  in  which  the  words  are  arranged  cluefly 
accordinir  to  nn-trical  convenience ;  but  their  relations  indicated 
by  numbers  ja-inted  over  each  word.  Tliere  is,  however,  a 
difference  between  hii^  system  of  numeration  and  that  which 
I  have  used  in  the  example  just  given.  He  applies  the  ww^ 
number  to  all  the  words  com])osing  each  separate  membff 
of  the  ])eriod,  because,  in  a  long  j)roposition  containing  many 
members,  the  numbers  would  be  diliicult  to  retain,  if  running 
(ni  consecutively.  Thus,  the  nominative,  the  verb,  the  objec- 
tive and  the  adverbial  phrase  of  qualification,  composing 
the  first  member,  are  all  marked  o/k?  /  the  same  elements  of 
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I  second  member  all  marked  two^  and  so  of  the  rest.  The 
net  is  as  follows : 

It  8  Its 

Yertue,  beaatie,  and  speech,  did  strike,  wound,  channe, 

Its  Its 

Mj  heart,  eyes,  eares,  with  wonder,  love,  delight, 

Its  It  s 

First,  second,  last,  did  biude,  enforce,  and  arme, 
1  t  s  Its 

His  works,  shews,  suits,  with  wit,  grace,  and  vows  might 

I  t  S  1  t  s 

Thus  honour,  liking,  trust,  much,  farre,  and  deepe, 
\  t  t  Its 

Held,  pierc%  posses't,  my  judgment,  sense  and  will,  % 

1  s  s  Its 

Till  wrong,  contempt,  deceit,  did  grow,  steale,  creepe, 

\  t  Ti  It  S 

Bandri,  favour,  faith,  to  brcake,  defile,  and  kilL 

I  t  sits 

Then  griefo,  unkindnc!<8e,  proofe,  tooke,  kindled,  thought, 

I  salt  s  ^ 

Wfll  irrouiuled,  noMe,  due,  ppitc,  rnge,  diedaine, 

1/3  I  9  S 

But,  ah,  aliu-,  (in  vaiue)  niv  niinde,  pigbt,  thought. 
Doth  him,  his  faoo,  his  word:*,  leave,  shun,  rcfralne. 

1  «  s  Its 

For  no  tiling,  time,  nor  place,  can  loose,  quench,  ease. 

Mine  ownc,  embraced,  sought,  knot,  fire,  disease. 

e  first  four  vc  iv(  .^  transposed  accordiDg  to  the  rules  of  Eng- 
:i  sviitiix  Would  read  tlius : 

1  111 

1  Vriino         did  Ftrikc  niv  heart  with  wonder, 

2  t 

2  I{«auti<»  "   wound  '*    eyes     *'     love, 

^  %  z  s 

3  And  s|)Cl'c1i   **  charmc   **    eares      "     delight. 

1111 

1  The     first    did    bind     hi-s  works  with  wit, 

t  t  t 

2  '*    fiocond    '*   enforce   **   shews     **    grace, 

U  3  3  s 

3  And    *'       last      "     arme      **    suits      **    vows  might. 

like  exanipU^  occurs  in  sonic  complinicntiiry  verses  ad- 
[jssed  l»v  Edward  Ingham  to  the  celebrated  John  Smith| 
cl  printed  in  Smith's  History  of  Virginia : 

12  X  1  t  S 

Truth,  travajle,  and  neglect,  pure,  painefull,  mott  unkinde, 

Its  1  t  t 

Doth  prove,  consume,  dismaj,  the  soule,  the  corps,  the  fflinde. 
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Again,  we  may  suppose,  that  instead  of  nnmbering 
words  according  to  their  order  in  English  syntax,  the  snbjec^^ 
verb  and  object  are  respectively  distinguished  by  the 
of  the  alphabet,  al  c.    It  is  evident  that  in  this  case 
the  position  of  the  words  might  be  varied  at  pleasure  wi'd. 
out  affecting  the  sense.     Or,  to  come  at  once  to  the  actnj/ 
fact,  as  it  exists  in  many  languages,  let  us  agree  that  tk 
nominative  case  of  all  nouns  of  the  masculine  gender  shiO 
end  in  the  syllable  -us,  which  will  then  be  equivalent  to 
one  in  the  numeral  notation  ;  the  third  person  singular  of  the    - 
past  tense  of  active  verbs  pliall  end  in  the  syllabic  -it,  wbidi 
will  correspond  to  number  two ;  and  the  objective  shall  to^ 
minate  in  the  syllable  -um,  answering  to  three.    This  would 
in  fact  be  the  Latin  system,  except  that  there  is  a  greater  v»- 
riety  of  Latin  endings  than  those  I  have  mentioned.    Hie 
terminations  here  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  numbeii) 
and  it  is  plain  that  the  order  of  the  words  in  the  period  be- 
comes grammatically  indifferent : 

Guliclmus  percuss  it  Petrum, 
Guliclmus  Pctrum  percuss  it, 
Pctrum  percuss  it  Guliclmus, 
Petrum  Guliclmus  percuss  it, 
Percuss  it  Guliclmus  Petrum, 
Percuss  it  Pctrum  Guliclmus, 

all  being  equally  clear,  and  all  meaning  the  same  thing. 
"While  therefore  this  simple  phrase  admits  of  but  one  arrange- 
ment in  English,  the  Latin  syntax  allows  half  a  dozen,  aO 
equally  unequivocal  in  meaning. 

Every  Latin  verb  has  numerous  terminations,  each  of 
which  indicates  whether  the  action  expressed  by  it  is  paet| 
present  or  future,  whether  its  subject  is  singular  or  plunl, 
and  whether  it  is  in  the  first,  second  or  third  person.    Eveiy 
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lonn  lias  several  terminations,  each  of  wliich  determines  its 
sasei  nominatiYe,  genitive,  (possessive,)  and  dative,  accusative 
V  ablative,  (objective,)  and  the  like,  its  numbers,  and  gen- 
grsllj  also  its  gender.  Every  adjective  has  many  endings, 
sach  of  which  denotes  the  same  accidents  as  those  of  the 
lOun.  In  many  instances,  the  endings  of  the  noun  and  ad- 
jective indicative  of  case,  number  and  gender  are  the  same 
n  both  classes  of  words ;  in  others,  they  are  different,  but 
irhether  like  or  unlike,  they,  and  those  of  the  verb  also,  cor- 
lespond  to  each  other,  so  that  when  the  forms  are  once  thor- 
mgfaly  mastered,  it  is  in  general  easy  to  decide,  by  the  ter- 
ninations  alone,  without  reference  to  position,  to  what  noun 
I  particular  adjective  belongs,  and  what  are  the  relations  be- 
ireen  the  noun  and  the  verb.  Hence,  in  English,  the  form 
letermines  little,  the  position  much ;  in  Latin,  the  relative 
mportancc  of  the  two  conditions  is  reversed,  and,  compar- 
itively  speaking,  order  is  nothing,  form  is  every  thing.  The 
Latins  could  employ  foreign  names  or  other  words,  only  by 
.'lipping  or  stretching  them  to  their  own  standard,  and  not 
)nly  confonning  them  to  their  orthoepy,  but  to  their  syntax 
ilso.  Accordingly,  the  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  other  barbarous 
x>mmon  and  proper  nouns,  which  occur  so  often  in  Boman 
listory,  are  so  much  disfigured  by  changes  in  the  radical 
combinations  of  letters,  and  especially  in  tlieir  characteristic 
erminations,  that  it  is  diiKcult  to  detect  their  original  de- 
nents,  and  they  aid  us  little  in  discovering  the  forms  which 
narked  the  non-Koinan  dialects  of  tliose  periods.  The  mod- 
MH  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century — a  period  when  the 
2uropcan  languages  were  little  studied  out  of  their  native 
erritory — resorted  to  Latin  as  a  means  of  communication, 
irhcnever  they  wished  to  make  themselves  understood  beyond 
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the  Hniits  of  tlieir  respective  countries,  and  the  rigid  syntax 
of  that  language  compelled  them  to  perform  similar  operations 
on  the  modem  names  which  they  introduced  into  their  writ 
ingp.  The  historian  de  Tliou,  or  Tlmanus,  as  he  called  him- 
self, Latinized  the  names  of  his  personages  in  so  strange  a 
fashion  that,  to  follow  him,  one  must  know  not  only  the  in- 
flc(rtions,  hut  the  etyniology,  both  of  the  Latin  and  of  the 
modern  languages  to  which  these  names  belong.  Thus  the 
French  family  name  Entraigues,  ctymologically,  cntre  lea 
aigues,  (aigues  being  an  old  form  for  eaux,  waters,) 
and  nieaniiig  Ithrca^-thi-vaicrs^iir^^  fur  the  convenience  rf 
dccU'iisioii,  converted  into  Interamnas,  a  Latin  form, of 
cornel  (.ndiiiij:  otvinolo*rv.  Tlic  native  name  of  the  celebrated 
Era>miK<  \va.<  Glieracrd  Cihcracrds.  The  root  of  Gheraerdis 
a  verl)  signifying  to  desire,  but  the  name  was  very  repug- 
nant to  IJunian  orthography  and  syntax,  and  the  great  scholsr 
Latinized  liis  prcnomon  into  Desiderius,  and  Groecizcd 
his  surn:inie  into  Erasmus,  both  signifyingthe  same  thing. 
In  like  manner,  the  liternrv  name  of  the  Eefunner  Mclanch- 
then  is  a  tr^ln^;lati(•n  of  the  German  Schwarzerde,  or 
Dliickciilh,  and  that  of  Oc'coh.n:]^adius  is  a  Latin  version  of 
his  (iernuin  funiily  ajjj.ellative,  Ilausschein.* 

Ihit  to  return  :  Erom  wliat  has  been  said  of  the  struc- 
ture i)f  the  Latin,  as  eoinpnred  with  that  of  the  English 
]>(  riod,  it  is  obvious  that  the  analysis  to  which  a  proposition  is 
subje<-tcd  in  the  mind  of  the  listener,  is  conducted  by  very 


•  ndton,  in  his  TlyiMTriitioa,  (HaslowoodV  Collection,  II.  2r>2f)Bay8:  "U 
this  fiiK^  and  iim  or  folioolisli  folly,  after  that,  (tourgc  Uuchanan  is  often  ttkcn; 
not  withniit  onstinp  hij^  roailcr  into  oK-t-urity.  For  in  hid  historicei,  where  hft 
spoakf'th  of  ono  Wisrhart,  ^'0  littlo  \^'a»«  hi«  ear  able  to  brook  tlic  name,  u  tfait| 
translating  tin*  .ser.so  thereof  into  Greek,  of  Wischart  comes  forth  unto  uiS<^ 
niocARDir:*/' 
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UlBerent  processes  in  Latin  and  English.  In  the  English  sen- 
wnce,  the  proportion  of  words  whose  form  fixes  their  gram- 
natieal  category  is  too  small  to  servo  as  a  guide  to  the  mean- 
ng.  The  logical  relations  mnst  first  be  determined,  and  the 
lyntactical  relations  inferred  from  them.  In  Latin,  on  the 
M>ntraT7,  you  first,  so  to  speak,  spell  out  the  syntax,  and 
thence  infer  the  sense  of  the  period.  In  other  words,  to 
parse  an  English  sentence,  you  must  first  understand  it ;  to 
understand  a  Latin  period,  you  must  first  parse  it.  And  in 
this  predominance  of  the  formal  over  the  logical  lies  the  ex- 
seeding  value  of  the  Latin  as  a  grammatical  discipline — not 
18  a  necessary  means  of  comprehending  or  using  our  own 
tongue— but  as  a  universal  key  to  all  language,  a  general 
type  of  eoinx)arison  wliereby  to  try  all  other  modes  of  human 
jpeech. 

Tlie  Enjrb'sh  student  who  has  mastered  the  Latin  may  be 
assured,  tliat  lu'  lias  thereby  learned  one-half  of  what  he  has 
to  learn  in  a<*<juirinir  any  Continental  language.  Tlie  thor- 
ough eoniprelicnsion  of  this  one  syntax  has  stored  his  mind, 
>nee  for  all,  witli  linujiiistic  i)rineiplc3,  of  general  application, 
Brhich,  witliuut  tlii.s  Ktiidy,  must  be  acquired  over  again,  in 
the  shape  of  independent  eoneretc  facts,  with  every  new  lan- 
ETua'T^c  he  eonnnence?.  The  Latin  syntax,  in  fact,  embraces 
ind  ty]»ities  all  tlio  re>t ;  and  he  who  possesses  himself  of  it, 
IS  a  pivliniinary  to  varied  linfj:uistic  attainment  and  research, 
will  have  nia<le  a  i)iiparation  analogous  to  that  of  the  natu- 
ralist, who  familiarize?  liininelf  with  the  scientific  classifica- 
tion and  ncnienelature  of  the  study  he  imrsues,  by  the  criti- 
cal study  of  Home  perfectly  organized  type,  before  he  at- 
tempts to  invest i^^ate  the  eharacteristies  of  inferior  species. 

An  ini[»ortant  advantage  of  a  positional  and  auxiliaiy, 
over  a  fiectional,  syntax,  is  that  the  chances  of  grammatical 
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error  are  diminished  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  flie 
number  of  forms  is  reduced,  and,  accordingly,  we  obsero 
that  the  mistakes  of  bad  spcalcers  in  English  are  never  in  the 
way  of  position,  not  often  in  particles  or  auxiliaries,  but  al* 
most  uniformly  in  the  right  employment  of  inflectionB,  flDch 
as  the  use  of  the  singular  verb  with  a  plural  noun,  the  con- 
founding of  the  preterite  with  the  past  participle,  or  the  em* 
ployment  of  the  strong  inflection  for  the  weak,  or  the  mk 
for  the  strong.  Tlie  double  system  of  conjugation  in  onr 
verbs,  that  with  the  letter-change,  and  that  by  augmentatioo, 
is  a  fertile  source  of  blunders,  not  only  with  children,  hut 
with  older  persons  ;  and  for  want  of  that  particular  exereue^ 
our  Anglican  memories  are  so  little  retentive  of  forms,  thit 
even  distinguished  writers  arc  sometimes  convicted  of  gnte 
transgressions  in  accidence.* 

Inflected  languages  have  an  important  advantage  over 
those  whose  words  are  invariable,  in  their  greater  freedom 
from  equivocation.  In  a  perfect  inflected  grammar,  in  aqfl- 
tern  where,  for  instance,  the  fonus  of  the  genders  and  caMi 
of  nouns,  adjectives,  articles  and  pronouns,  should  be  lO 
varied  that  no  single  ending  could  be  used  in  diflferent  coih 
ncctions,  or  for  different  purposes — ^where  the  distinctions  of 
number,  person,  mood,  tense  and  condition,  in  the  veibi, 
should  have  each  its  appropriate  and  exclusive  form ;  and 

"  I  noticed  in  the  lust  lecture  the  confusion  between  the  caosatiTe  forsis  to^UL 
to  /ciy,  to  8ct^  and  their  respective  simple  verbs /a//,  lie^  and  mU^  but  almoit  al 
verbs  with  the  strong  inflection  are  subject  to  erroneous  conjugation,  eipedaOf 
if  the  preterite  and  past  participle  diflfer  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  At 
indicative  present.  The  verbs  to  go  and  to  see  are  particularly  unluokj  ia  thi 
treatment  thej  receive.  Had  icent  is  verj  often  heard  from  ignorant  peiMM^ 
and  I  have  known  a  gentleman  in  an  important  station  in  public  life,  a  dote  pe^ 
Bonal  and  political  friend  of  an  American  chief  magistrate,  who  often  pre&oedUl 
confidential  explanations  of  his  votes,  by  saying,  **  I  have  mwed  Mr.  Bhak  tUl 
morning,  and  heard  so  and  so  from  him." 
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dute  the  roles  of  verbal  and  prepositional  regimen  shonld  be 
aSfoim  and  without  exception — in  gnch  a  system,  the  mean- 
ig  of  an  author  might  be  obscure  from  profundity  of 
bought,  or  vague  firom  the  indefiniteness  of  the  vocabulary, 
•nt  it  could  hardly  be  equivocal.  The  passages  in  classic 
ntfaon  where  either  one  of  two  meanings  is,  gnunmatically 
peaking,  equally  probable,  are  not  very  numerous,  and 
vhate  they  actually  occur,  it  usually  arises  from  neglecting 
he  inflectional,  and  employing  a  simpler,  construction,  or 
rom  the  fact  that  one  inflection  is  obliged  to  serve  for  more 
ban  one  purpose.  In  the  illustration  just  used,  I  showed 
bftt  the  relative  positions  of  the  nominative  and  the  objeo- 
Lve  were  indifferent  in  Latin ;  both  might  follow  the  verb, 
oth  might  precede  it,  the  nominative  might  go  before  and 
be  objective  after,  as  in  English,  or  the  direct  contrary ; 
l^ulielmus  Petrum  porcnssit,  in  the  order  nomina- 
Lve,  objective,  verb,  being  just  as  clear  and  unequivocal  as 
irhen  the  objective  follows  tlie  verb.  We  have  in  English  a 
emarkable  construction,  borrowed,  probably,  from  the  Latin, 
y  which,  in  a  dependent  proposition,  the  objective  with  the 
ofljiitive  is  put  for  the  nominative  with  a  finite  verb.  Thus, 
'  I  think  him  to  be  a  man  of  talents,"  instead  of  ^^  I  think 
bat  he  is  a  man  of  talents."  Kow,  awkward  as  this  is,  its 
neaning  is  perfectly  unequivocal.  Tlie  Greeks  and  the  Latins 
mploycd  the  Baine  form,  but  much  more  extensively,  and 
y  no  means  with  the  infinitive  of  neuter  verbs  alone,  as  to 
«,  and  the  like,  but  with  active  or  transitive  verbs,  which 
hemselves  took  and  governed  another  objective  or  accusa- 
ive.*    Tliis  is  one  of  the  cases  where  a  departure  from  gen* 


*  We  find,  in  early  Englinh,  examplefl  of  tho  objectiTe  before  other  infinl- 
Ttt  than  that  of  the  substantiTo  verb.    Thus,  hi  Genciis  XXXVII.  7,  older 
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V-A 


eral  syntactical  principles  may  produce  an  imcertiunt^iiK 
meaning.  When  PyiTlius  consnlted  the  orado  as  to  the^ 
suit  of  his  meditated  war  with  Eome,  the  reply  was,  "I de- 
clare you,  O  Pyrrhus,  tlie  Romans  to  be  able  to  conquerl" 
K'ow  in  Greek  and  Latin,  as  we  have  said,  there  was  no  rob 
of  position  requiring  the  ohjective  to  follow  the  verb  which 
governed  it,  and  it  was  therefore  doubtful  whether  the  oracle 
meant,  "  I  declare  you  to  be  able  to  conquer  the  BonMUU," 
or,  ^'  I  declare  the  llomans  to  be  able  to  conquer  you." 

In  En^^lisli,  on  the  other  hand,  so  much  depends  on  pofr 
tion,  and  the  po.ssible  varieties  of  position  between  two  logi- 
cally  connected  words  are  so  many,  that  it  is  often  extremely 
dilKcult  to  frame  a  lon-jj  sentence,  where  it  shall  not  be  gram- 
matically  uncertain  to  which  of  two  or  three  subjects  or  an- 
tecedents a  predicate  or  relative  belongs.  Ilence,  we  aie 
continually  driven  to  tiini  from  the  dead  letter  to  the  living 
thought,  to  project  ourselves  into  the  mind  of  the  author,  in 
order  to  determine  the  grammatical  connection  of  his  words; 
to  divine  his  sjiecial  meaning  from  the  general  tenor  of  Ml 
discourse,  rather  than  to  infer  it  from  his  syntax.  Of  all 
Englijjh  writers,  S])enser  shows  himself  most  independent  of 
the  laws  of  pOfrition.  He  disregards  altogether  the  common 
grammatical  rule  of  referring  the  relative  to  the  List  antece- 
dent, an<l  trusts  entirely  to  the  sagacity  of  the  reader  to  d^ 
tect  the  '\clio  in  the  multitude  of  hes  and  shea  that  go  before 
it."     Apart  from  the  i)oint  of  equivocation,  which  does  not 


Wycrinitc  vorsion :  "I  wcncdo  vs  to  byinlon  liondfullis  in  tlic  focldc,  and  Bja 
hondi'ul  sh  to  ryse.'*  Tlio  looderii  construction,  "I  haw  him  go/*  aud  the  likBi 
is  not  ail  an;iloi:ous  form,  but  ofii  diiron-nt  ori,!iin. 

*  Tl:i'  dr^trii)ii(m  of  tin"  com))at  liftwciMJ  Sirduyon  and  PyrocWw,  in  Cinto 
XI.,  ])0<)k  ]..  of  tlio  FliiTic QuL'cnc,  is  a  charactoiii>tic  example  of  this  grtmiBl* 
tical  coiifii<i();i. 
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create  any  real  logical  difScnltj  in  comprehending  an 
^  or,  however  much  we  may  be  embarrassed  in  parsing 
j|mi|  I  do  not  think  that,  with  respect  to  precision  of  expres- 
non^  or  the  nice  discrimination  of  delicate  distinctions  of 
thought  and  shades  of  sentiment,  inflected  languages  have 
any  *ad vantage.  These  qualities  of  speech  are  independent 
of  grammatical  form.  They  are  determined  by  the  inherent 
expressiveness  of  individual  words,  far  more  than  by  their 
syntactical  relations,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  an 
example  of  a  subtlety  of  thought  expressible  by  inflection, 
which  could  not  be  conveyed  with  equal  precision  and  cer- 
tainty, by  i)roper  uninflected  words  with  the  aid  of  particles 
and  auxiliaries.^ 

Fixedness  of  position  is  an  essential  quality  of  syntax  in 
languages  where  grammatical  relations  are  not  detennined 
by  inflection,  because  position  only  can  indicate  tlie  relation 
between  a  given  word,  and  those  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  particles  and  auxiliaries. 

*  Doubtless  hAbuisBemiA  a  more  elegant  and  conTcniont  form  than  / 
wugAt^  couldy  wouIJ^  or  nhould-have-had,  which  grommara  give  tfl  its  equiTtlenti, 
bat  our  varietioA  of  cxpreesion,  awkward  as  they  are,  more  than  compensate  ust 
by  their  difitinctioiis  of  meaning,  for  the  simplicity  of  the  one  word,  which  the 
Soman  Udod  for  po  many.  Fontenelle  said :  "Si  je  recommen^ais  la  rie,  Je 
ferais  tout  ce  que  j'ai  fait."  Did  he  mean  I  would  do,  or  I  thould  do?  In  all 
■uch  caisCB,  the  context,  or  the  circumstances  under  which  the  wordx  were 
■poken,  mujft  be  called  in  to  decide.     In  English,  the  auxiliary  determines  the 


The  office  of  verbal  inflections  1h  to  express  qualified  and  conditioned,  rather 
than  complex,  thought.  The  difficulty  of  comprehending  an  idea,  or  of  express- 
ing it  in  any  language  with  a  reasonably  copious  Tocabulary,  does  not  lie  in  itf 
conditions,  ore\f>n  in  its  comilexity,  but  is  proportioned  to  its  subtlety,  and 
what  Hrowne  ca\U  its  rhuuntarittf.  So  long  as  we  can  separate  from  the  radi- 
cal conc'-ption  the  (pialitication.'t  and  combinations  accidental  to  it,  we  can 
readily  expn'«>*  those  (lualltications  and  combinations  by  auxiliary  or  other  sub- 
ordinate forni!*.  In  thought  and  in  language,  so  far  as  decomposition  is  prac- 
ticablt*,  roniiifohcnsion  and  expression  are  easy,  but,  as  in  chemistry,  where 
analysis  ends,  there  mystery  begins. 
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But  though  the  position  of  words  must  be  a  fixed  om, 
yet  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  the  natural  order  of  thon^^ 
in  any  given  case,  but  may  be  entirely  independent  of  logial 
sequence,  and  of  course  arbitrary.  Of  this,  there  are  numa^ 
ous  examples  in  English.  Except  when  we  depart  from  Ae 
idiom  of  the  language,  by  poetic  or  rhetorical  license,  we 
must  place  first,  the  subject,  then  the  copula  or  predicate 
verb,  and  then  the  object,  as,  for  example,  William  stnid 
Peter,  TFiVWam  being  the  subject  or  agent,  «frucl  the  ycAi 
Peter  the  object  or  suflerer.  Now,  this  may  be  the  logied 
order  of  thought,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  circumstancO) 
but  nevertheless  the  law  of  position  in  English  is  inflexibkL 
If,  for  example,  the  words  just  supposed  are  uttered  inreplj 
to  the  question.  Who  sti-uck  Peter!  then  the  grammatieil 
rule  and  the  logical  order  of  arrangement  coincide,  inaonodi 
as  the  personality  of  the  agent  would  first  suggest  itself  to 
the  resj)ondent.  But  had  the  question  been,  Whom  did  W 
liam  strike  ?  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  name  of  the  objedi 
PeteVy  would  first  rise  in  the  mind,  and  logically  should  be 
first  ex])ressed  by  the  li])s.  So  had  it  been  asked,  What  did 
"William  do  to  Peter  ?  the  thought  and  word  struck  logically 
would,  and  grammatically  should,  take  precedence.  Itiseaiy 
to  imagine  that,  without  any  question  put,  circumstanceB 
may  make  first  and  most  prominent  in  the  mind  of  the 
speaker,  either  the  subject,  the  predicate  or  the  object,  audit 
is  a  most  important  convenience  to  him  to  be  able  to  obeerre 
what,  in  the  particular  ease,  is  the  natural  order  of  thought* 

*  In  (liscufisions  upon  the  relations  between  the  logical  order  of  thoagfat  lai 
the  syntactical  BUL>ces^<ion  of  words,  it  has  been  sometimes  Msomed,  and  it 
other  times  argued,  that  we  arc  to  inquire  into  the  construction  of  the  piopwl 
tion  as  abstracted  from  all  circumstances  which  might  affect  the  order  of  tlMMl^ 
and  expression  in  the  mind  of  either  speaker  or  hearer.    Thli  Is  to  loppoM  • 
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Ip  inflected  languages,  this  may  very  generally  be  done,  in- 
MDiiich  as  the  fonn  of  every  word  indicates  with  certainty  its 
grammatical  case. 

mm  which,  in  artieiilate  or  written  langoAge,  cannot  exist,  and  in  point  of  fibot 
nldoro,  if  CTer,  does  exist  in  purely  intellectaal  processes.  No  man  speaks 
or  writes  without  a  motiTe,  and  that  motlTe  originates  in  drcumstances  that 
Moevarily  modify  the  order  hi  which  thought  ris6s  to  tlie  mind,  and  words  to 
Iht  Hps  or  pen. 

We  know  language  only  in  its  concrete  form,  and  the  grammatical  and  philo- 
lo^leal  question  always  is,  What  is  the  order  of  thought  under  such  or  such  dr- 
euMtaoces?  The  rhetorical  question  is  still  more  complicated:  How  am  I, 
nnder  the  circumstances  special  to  m«,  to  arrange  my  words,  that  they  may  pro- 
the  right  impression  on  the  mind  or  heart  of  my  hearer  under  the  ciroum- 
that  are  operating  on  Aim  /  This,  indeed,  is  purely  a  matter  of  ori,  and 
belongs  as  little  to  philology,  as  do  metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  abstract  laws 
of  thought.  Men  are  usually  so  much  under  the  control  of  subJectlTO  emotion 
Iknl  they  utter  their  words  without  calculatmg  their  eflfect  beforehand,  and  they 
hnbboally  arrange  them  according  to  the  syntactical  laws  of  the  language  they 
•re  speaking,  by  a  process  which  long  practice  has  rendered  mechanical  and  un- 
aOBsdous.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the  order  of  thought  in  an  inde- 
psadent  proposition,  uttered  not  as  a  reply  to  a  question,  nor  with  any  reference 
lo  the  conditions  peculiar  to  the  person  addressed,  are  too  Tarious  even  to  admit 
of  generalization  or  classification.  An  example  or  two  must  suffice.  To  take 
the  proposition  I  have  so  often  employed  as  an  illustration,  William  stmek 
Peter.  If  we  suppose  Peter,  as  a  son  or  relative,  to  be  iuTcsted  with  special 
inlerest  in  the  eyes  of  the  speaker,  and  William  to  be  comparatlTely  a  stranger, 
the  name,  as  the  rcpresenutive  of  the  personality  of  Peter,  would  be  first  In 
the  order  of  thought,  and  in  languages  where,  as  in  Latin,  expression  is  free  to 
eonlbrm  to  the  thought,  first  in  the  order  of  words  also.  Hence  the  natnral 
srrangemeat  of  the  propo^•itioQ  would  bo:  Peter  [objective]  struck  William 
[oomihatiTe]. 

The  order  of  thought  and  speech  would  be  the  same,  if  the  action  were  re- 
TCfsed,  and  Peter  were  the  agent,  William  the  sufferer.  Agdn,  if  the  blow  were 
a  Tery  severe  one,  the  character  of  the  act  would  be  most  prominent  in  the 
mind  of  the  speaker,  and  the  order  of  expression  would  be  :  struck  Peter  [ob- 
jective] William  [nominative].  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  relative  em- 
phamd  with  which  the  different  words  composting  a  proposition  are  uttered,  if  it 
could  be  exactly  measured,  would  servo  as  a  guide  to  the  pbco  of  the  words  In 
the  logical  order  of  succession,  the  most  emphatic  words  coming  first. 

In  many  languages,  the  order  of  arrangement  is  inverted,  or  at  least  changed, 
in  Interrogative  sentences.  Where  inflections  abound,  interrogative  pronouns, 
or  special  verbal  forms,  very  often  serve  to  put  the  question  independently  of 
the  order  of  the  words.  Among  the  great  European  tongues,  the  Italian  Is 
bovnd  to  a  fixed  sequence  in  interrogative  sentences  than  any  other. 
23 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  arranging  the  period  at  will, 
of  always  placing  at  the  most  conspicuons  point,  the  promi- 
nent word,  the  key-note  of  the  emotion  we  seek  to  eidte,  ii 
a  logical  and  rhetorical  advantage  of  the  greatest  momenL 
If  no  snch  motive  of  position  exists,  the  speaker  may  consult 
the  laws  of  euphonic  sequence,  or  metrical  convenience,  and 
order  his  words  in  such  succession  of  articulate  sounds  as  iiDi 
most  agreeably  u])on  the  ear.    Accordingly,  in  langoagei 
which  have  this  flexibility  of  structure,  we  observe  that  orir 
tors,  when  they  would  rouse  the  passions  of  their  audience^ 
arrange  their  periods  so  as  to  give  to  the  emphatic  words  Ae 
most  effective  positions ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
soothe  the  minds,  or  allay  the  irritation  of  their  hearers,  thej 
seek  a  flowing  and  melodious  collocation  of  sounds,  or  siok 
words  suggestive  of  offence,  by  placing  them  in  unemphatie 
parts  of  the  sentence.    Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  tliieee 
tongues,  a  speaker  might  accomplish  by  mere  collocatiflB 
what  in  others  he  must  effect  by  selection,  and,  with  the  flame 
words,  he  miglit  frame  a  sentence  which  would  excite  the  in- 
dignation of  his  audience,  and  another  which,  while  conunn- 
nicating  precisely  the  same  fact,  should,  by  making  a  difo- 
ent  element  prominent  in  the  order  of  utterance,  be  recdv«d 
with  little  emotion.    For  the  complete  illustration  of  what  I 
have  been  saying  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  more  of 
Greek  and  Latin  quotation  than  would  be  appropriate,  but 
classical  scholars  will  find  in  those  literatures  many  examplei 
of  great  skill  in  ordering  words  with  reference  to  cflTect.    De- 
mosthenes, in  particular,  exhibits  consummate  dexterity  in 
this  art.     At  his  pleasure,  he  separates  his  lightning  and  Lib 
thunder  by  an  interval  that  allows  his  hearer  half  to  forget 
the  coming  detonation,  or  he  instantaneously  follows  up  the 
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^fi^pii'Tig  flggii  ^th  a  pealing  explosion,  that  stuns,  prostrates, 
and  cmahes  the  stoutest  opponent. 

English  poetry,  and  that  of  the  highest  character,  is  full 
of  instances  where  the  rhetoric  has  overpowered  the  gram- 
mar, and  the  poet  has  availed  himself  of  what  is  called 
poetic  license,  to  place  his  words  in  snch  order  as  to  give 
them  their  best  effect,  without  regard  to  the  rigid  roles  of 
our  obstinate  syntax.  Take,  for  example,  this  couplet  firom 
Byron's  Adieu : 

The  night  winds  dgh,  the  breaken  row, 
And  dkrieks  the  wild  aeft-mew. 

Here  the  last  line  is  far  more  effective  than  it  would  have 
heeaij  if  the  nominative  had  preceded  the  verb : 

The  wild  sea-mew  shrieks. 

In  the  first  line,  no  such  change  of  position  was  required  in 
either  member,  because  the  nouns  wind  and  breakers  are  of 
themselves  suggestive  of  the  sounds  which  belong  to  them, 
whereas  form  and  power  of  flight  arc  the  ideas  which  most 
naturally  couple  themselves  with  the  name  of  the  bird.  80, 
in  King  Lear : 

Such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  noTer 
Remember  to  have  heard  t 

Here  the  force  of  the  passage  would  have  been  much  weak- 
ened by  following  the  rule  of  placing  the  objective  after  the 
verb : 

I  never  remember  to  have  heard  such  bursts  of  thunder,  kc 

And  in  Sanmel : 

Kabal  is  his  name,  and  foDj  is  with  him, 
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is  far  more  forcible  to  those  who  know  that  the  name  Kibil 
means  a  fool,  than  if  the  usual  order,  his  name  is  Nabal,  bid 
been  observed  ;  Fool  is  his  name,  and  foUj  is  with  him,  dun. 
His  name  is  fool,  and  folly  is  with  him.  So,  in  Jacob's  reply 
to  Pharaoh,  the  shortness  and  emptiness  of  human  life  an 
more  strikingly  expressed  by  the  phrase :  "  Few  and  evil  hifB 
the  days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,"  than  by  the  more  tt 
miliar  English  arrangement  of  the  same  words. 

It  was  not  for  reasons  of  metrical  convenience,  but  fiom 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  thought,  that,  in  annonnciiig 
the  argument  of  his  great  epic,  Milton  enumerates  the  serenl 
branches  of  the  subject  in  a  dependent  form,  before  he  intro- 
duces the  comparatively  insignificant  governing  verb,  vhidi 
does  not  appear  till  the  sixth  line  of  the  introductoiy  info- 
cation : 

Of  mao^s  fint  disobedieDce,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat, 
Sing  Heavenly  Muse,  &c. 

Here  the  whole  great  drama,  in  its  successive  scenes,  man's 
first  sin,  its  coQsequences  temporal  and  spiritual,  his  redemp- 
tion by  Christ  and  final  salvation,  is  brought  before  iu  rt 
once  in  all  its  majesty,  weakened  by  no  tame  conventionili- 
ties  of  introduction. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  although  its  original  variety  of  inflflO' 
tion  had  been  greatly  reduced  before  the  date  of  its  molt 
fiourishing  literature,  still  retained  a  good  deal  of  freedom  of 
collocation.  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Terti- 
ment  generally  follows  its  original  in  the  order  of  its  synttfi 
and  early  English  writers  employed,  in  prose  at  least,  greater 
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tjr  of  poBition  than  is  now  practised.  It  is  an  interesting 
mtion,  that  the  modem  Italian  has  inherited  firom  its 
L  mother  a  great  freedom  of  periodic  arrangement| 
a^  with  a  marked  inferiority  in  power  of  inflection.  It 
in  immense  advantage  over  the  French,  in  variety  of 
ssible  collocations  of  words  in  a  given  sentence,  as  well 
the  greater  number  of  allied  forms  of  expression.  The 
ch  inflections,  indeed,  as  has  been  before  observed,  are 
I  less  complicated  and  complete  to  the  ear  than  to  the 
and  if  we  strip  the  accidence  of  the  flectional  syllables 
tters  which  in  the  spoken  tongue  are  silent,  the  distinct 
.tions  in  the  forms  of  words  are  far  fewer  than  they  ap- 
in  the  written  language.  But  the  difference  between 
ch  and  Italian  in  flexibility  of  syntax  does  not  depend 
this  circumstance  alone,  for  Italian  has  nearly  as  great 
jcriority  in  liberty  of  syntactical  order  over  the  Spanish, 
h  possesses  full  and  distinctly  marked  inflections.  The 
om  of  the  Italian  syntax  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the 
that  it  is  both  an  aboriginal  and,  to  a  great  extent,  an 
xed  tongue,  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  tliose  to  whom 
natemal  Latin  was  native,  and  retaining  the  radical 
)  and  grammatical  ca}>abilitics  of  that  language,  whereas 
eh  and  Spanish  are  strangers  to  the  soil,  corrupted  by  a 
infusion  of  foreign  ingredients,  and  spoken  by  nations 
in  descent  from  tliose  who  employed  the  common  source 
>th,  as  their  mother-tongue.  Tlic  wretched  servitude, 
p  which  Italy  has  for  centuries  alternately  struggled  and 
bcrcd,  has  i)revented  the  free  employment  of  its  lan- 
e  on  such  tluiiios  as  to  bring  out  fully  its  great  capaci- 
uid  make  it  known  to  intellectual  Europe  as  an  intel- 
al  speech ;  but  its  many-sidedness  and  catholicity  of  ex- 
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pression,  its  rhetorical  facility  of  presenting  a  thonght  in  so 
many  different  aspects,  render  it  valuable  as  a  lingniBtic 
study,  independently  of  the  claims  of  its  literature. 

In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  in  inflected  languages,  tbe 
point  of  view  in  which  the  subject  presents  itself  to  the  mind 
of  the  speaker,  is  the  determining  principle  of  the  coUocatioD 
of  words  in  periods,  but  at  t}ie  same  time,  they  allow  sodi 
an  arrangement  as  to  enable  the  speaker  to  suit  the  Btractnn 
of  the  sentence  to  the  supposed  condition  of  the  mind  of  die 
hearer,  or  the  impression  which  he  wishes  to  produce  upon 
him.  The  natural  order  in  which  thought  develops  itself  in 
the  mind  of  one  already  cognizant  of  the  facts,  a^tatedwiih 
the  emotion,  or  possessed  of  the  conclusions  which  hewiflhei 
to  communicate  to  another,  is  not  by  any  means  necessarilj 
that  which  would  be  most  readily  intelligible  to  a  mind  ig- 
norant of  the  facts,  or  most  impressive  to  one  intellectnaDj 
or  morally  otherwise  affected  towards  the  subject.  Hence 
the  power  of  diversified  arrangement  of  words  in  infleeted 
languages  is  valuable,  not  merely  because  it  permits  a  speite 
to  follow  what  is  to  him  a  logical  order  of  sequence,  but  be- 
cause a  master  of  language,  who  knows  the  human  heut 
also,  may  thereby  accommodate  the  forms  of  his  speech  to  the 
endless  variety  of  characters,  conditions,  passions  and  intelS- 
gences,  of  which  our  discordant  humanity  is  made  up. 

Tliere  is  another  point  which  must  not  be  overlodnd. 
An  inflected  language,  with  periods  compacted  of  words  knit 
each  to  each  in  unbroken  succession,  is  eminently  favorable 
to  continuity  of  thought.  A  parenthetical  qualification  inte^ 
riipts  the  chain  of  discourse  much  less  abruptly,  if  it  be  syn- 
tactically  connected  with  the  i)eriod,  than  if  it  be,  as  is  nsnil 
in  English,  interjectionally  thrown  in.    It  is  said  to  be  one 
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of  the  tests  of  a  perfect  style,  that  yon  cannot  change,  omit, 
or  even  transpose,  a  word  in  a  period,  without  we^ening  or 
perrerting  the  meaning  of  the  anthor.  Although  this  may 
be  tnie  of  English,  I  do  not  think  it  by  any  means  applicable 
to  inflected  languages  like  the  Greek  or  Latin,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  order  of  words  is  concerned,  for  there  seem  to  be  many 
constructions  in  which  position  is  not  only  granmiatically,  but 
logically  and  rhetorically,  indifferent  In  the  rough  draft 
of  one  of  Plato's  works,  the  first  few  words  were  written  by 
way  of  experiment  in  half  a  dozen  different  arrangementSy 
and  the  famous  stanza  in  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  AriostOi 
descriptive  of  a  storm  at  sea : 

Stendon  le  nubi  an  tenebroso  tcIo,  Ac 

is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  the  poet  in  ten  times  as 
many  forms.  Doubtless,  in  such  a  wide  variety  of  sequences, 
there  were  some  discoverable  differences  of  meaning ;  but 
in  the  main,  both  the  philosopher  and  the  poet  were  aiming 
in  all  this  nicety  at  a  sensuous,  as  much  as  at  an  intellectual 
effect  upon  the  reader,  however  logically  important  a  partic- 
ular succession  of  words  may  have  been  in  other  passages  of 
their  writings. 


LECTURE    XVII. 

GRAMMATICAL  INFLECTIONS. 

m. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  tliat  the  modem  languages  IcnovB 
in  literature  are,  perhaps  without  exception,  poorer  in  gnm* 
matical  inflections  than  the  ancient  tongues  from  which  thej 
are  respectively  derived ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  synttfr 
tical  relations  of  important  words  are  made  to  depend  mnA 
more  on  auxiliaries,  determinative  particles  and  position,  b 
fact,  the  change  in  this  respect  is  so  great  as  to  have  given  A 
new  linguistic  character  to  the  tongues  which  now  con8titirt0 
tlic  speech  of  civilized  man.    I  alluded  on  a  former  occasioa 
to  a  doctrine  advanced  by  very  eminent  philologists,  thit 
grammatical  structure  is  a  surer  test  of  linguistic  afSnity  thm 
comparison  of  vocabularies.     But  though  this  doctrine,  tt 
limited  and  understood  by  the  ablest  linguists,  is  true  in  ill 
application  to  the  primary  distinctions  between  great  classei 
of  languages,  as,  for  example,  the  Semitic  and  Indo-Eu- 
ropean ;  yet  it  properly  relates  to  remote  and  generic,  not 
specitic  aHinities,  and  is  not  capable  of  such  extension  as  to  1)6 
of  much  practical  value  in  comparing  the  mixed  and  derifs 
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trra  Iftngoages  of  Europe  with  those  from  whiph  they  are  im- 
nediatelj  descended. 

We  know,  with  historical  certainty,  that  what  are  called 
ike  Bomance  langaages,  and  their  many  local  dialects,  are 
lerivod  from  the  Latin ;  but  what  coincidence  of  syntactical 
rtmctore  do  we  find  between  them  and  the  common  mother 
il  them  all  f  The  Italian  resembles  the  Latin  in  independ- 
aoe  of  fixed  laws  of  periodic  arrangement,  but  here  the 
;ranmiatical  likeness  ends,  and  if  we  apply  that  test  alonCi 
t  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  make  out  a  linguistic  aflinity 
between  the  Italian  and  the  Greek,  as  between  the  Italian 
ind  the  Latin.  The  Latin  has  no  article,  definite  or  indefi* 
lite ;  its  noun,  adjective,  pronoun  and  participle,  have  not 
)nly  the  distinction  of  number,  but  of  three  genders  also, 
md  a  full  system  of  inflected  eases ;  its  adjectives  admit  of 
legrees  of  comparison  ;  and  its  verbs  have  a  passive  voice. 
Che  Italian,  on  the  contrary,  has  two  articles ;  its  nouns,  ad* 
jectives,  pronouns  and  participles,  though  varied  for  number, 
lave  no  distinction  of  ease ;  its  adjectives  are  compared  only 
}y  the  aid  of  particles ;  it  has  no  neuter  gender,  and  ita 
rerbs  are  without  a  passive  voice.  All  this  is  true,  also,  of 
he  Spanish,  French  and  Portuguese.  These  diversities  of 
p^mmar  would  have  been  held  to  disprove  a  linguistic  rela- 
ionship  between  the  Latin  and  its  descendants,  were  not 
tuch  relationship  established  both  by  identity  of  vocabulary 
ind  by  positive  historical  evidence.  So,  with  respect  to  the 
5reek,  we  know  that  more  closely  literal,  more  exactly  word- 
br-word  translations,  (and  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
csts  of  prammatieal  resemblance,)  can  bo  made  from  it  into 
3ennan,  than  into  any  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe, 
rhich,  through  the  Latin,  are  more  nearly  related  to  it.    An- 
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other  fact  bearing  on  this  same  question  is,  that  tihe  pointB  of 
syntactical  structure  or  general  grammar,  in  which  the 
modem  languages  of  Southern  and  South-eastern  Europe 
approach  each  other  most  closely,  are  just  those  in  whidi 
they  least  resemble  the  Latin  and  the  ancient  Greek,  from 
which  they  are  respectively  derived ;  and  therefore,  in  spite 
of  their  diversity  of  origin,  and  their  discrepancies  of  vocab- 
ulary and  syntax,  they  must  have  been  influenced  by  powv* 
ful  common  tendencies. 

Tlie  general  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  modr 
em  Europe,  in  points  where  they  differ  from  the  grammar  of 
Greek  and  Latin  as  exhibited  in  classical  literature,  is  note 
matter  of  obvious  explanation.  It  has  been  maintained  dut 
the  popular  colloquial  speech  of  ancient  Greece  and  Bome^ 
and  especially  the  vulgar  and  rural  dialects  of  both,  diffeied 
widely  from  the  written  languages,  and  nearly  approximated 
to  the  modem  spoken  tongues  which  represent  them.  The 
supposed  resemblance  between  ancient  colloquial  Greek  and 
modem  Komaic,  between  ancient  colloquial  Latin,  or  the 
rustic  dialects,  and  modem  Italian,  is  an  extremely  intereit- 
ing  and  curious  subject,  and  it  lias  been  at  least  made  out 
that  many  forms  in  the  two  modem  dialects,  hitherto  sup" 
posed  to  be  recent  corruptions,  are  really  of  a  very  earij 
date,  but  to  assume  that  those  dialects  are  merely  the  popular 
speech  of  Athens  and  of  Home,  would  be  to  claim  for  them 
an  immutability,  a  persistence  of  character,  which  is  at  vaii* 
ance  with  what  observation  teaches  us  is  the  inevitable  law 
of  all  language,  and,  moreover,  with  what  historical  evidenee 
proves  as  to  successive  changes  in  the  very  tongues  in  quel- 
tion.  !Modem  Italian  has  divided  itself  into  at  least  a  score 
of  clearly  nmrked  distinct  dialects,  and  but  few  of  the  char 
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•cteristic  peculiarities  of  these  can  be  traced  to  any  ancient 
•ource.  The  differences  between  them,  in  point  of  vocabu- 
lary, seem  to  depend  very  much  on  the  special  extraneous 
influences  to  which  the  localities  where  they  are  spoken  have 
been  exposed ;  but  with  regard  to  their  very  wide  diversities 
in  inflection,  in  syntax,  and  in  pronunciation,  although  the 
same  influences  have  doubtless  been  active  in  producing 
them,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  the  relation  between  the 
cause  and  the  effect.  Disregarding  relatively  unimportant 
exceptions,  the  most  general  classification  we  can  make  of 
these  dialects  is  into  those  with  full,  and  those  with  meagre 
inflections.  The  northern  dialects,  those  spoken  in  the  prov- 
inces most  subject  to  invasion  by,  and  commixture  with,  unal- 
lied  races,  have  usually  the  fewest  inflections ;  those  of  south- 
em  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  population  is  more 
homogeneous,  or  where  the  mingling  of  races  dates  further 
back,  are  generally  more  fully  inflected. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  linguistic  fact  connected 
with  the  transition  from  an  inflectional  and  independent,  to 
a  positionul  uiul  auxiliary,  grammatical  structure,  is  that  in 
the  latter  condition  of  syntax,  the  radical  forms,  which  had 
been  buried  and  almost  lost  in  inflected  and  derivative 
words,  are  revived,  and  again  employed  in  what  we  must 
fnp]>ose  to  be  very  near  approximations  to  the  earliest  shape 
in  which  they  existed  as  articulate  words.  There  are  many 
examples  of  this  in  the  dialects  of  northern  Italy,  and  those 
which  occur  in  every  sentence  of  modern  French  are  perhaps 
even  more  striking.  Homme,  femme,  an,  bon,arenot 
to  be  considered  as  either  derivatives  or  comiptions  of  the 
Latin  homo,  femina,  annus,  bonus.  Tliey  are  simply 
the  radicals,  the  true  words,  restored  to  their  pristine  integ- 
rity by  rejecting  the  accidental  changes  which  inflection  has 
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produced  ;  for  few  linguistic  inquirers  doubt  that  the 
said  horn,  fern,  an,  bon,  before  thej  said  hom^i  fem- 
ina^  B,ji7iiiSy  homis.* 

It  is  a  received  theory  among  English,  and  pretty  gen- 
erally among  Continental  philologists,  that  modem  langiugQi 
are,  not  accidentally  but  essentially,  and  by  virtue  of  some 
universal  law  of  mutation,  distinguished  from  ancient  onei 
by  greater  simplicity  of  grammatical  form.  The  doctrine, 
as  stated  by  Latham,  is,  that — 

1.  TIic  earlier  the  stage  of  a  given  language  is,  the  grate 
the  amount  of  its  inflectional  forms,  and  the  converse, 

2.  As  languages  become  modem,  they  substitute  prqwi 
tions  and  auxiliaries  for  cases  and  tenses. 

3.  The  amount  of  inflection  is  in  the  inverse  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs. 

4.  In  the  course  of  time  languages  drop  their  inflecticnu^ 
and  substitute  circumlocutions  by  means  of  prepositions,  Aft 
The  reverse  never  takes  place. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  last  three  of  these  propositions  M 
little  more  than  repetitions,  or  rather  specifications  of  fl* 
first,  and  equally  evident  that  the  first,  in  the  form  put  by 
our  author,  is  untrue.    Tliat  all  languages  which  have  been 


*  In  the  return  of  words  to  their  prlmitiro  forms,  we  haTe  an  eTidcnee  of 
the  organic  nature  of  language,  but  the  law  of  pcrsifltence,  change  and  revc^ 
8ion  is  not  the  same  in  the  word  as  in  the  plant  or  animal.  The  anceeMive  S^a* 
crations  of  the  vegetable  or  the  animated  creature  are  identical  in  their  ch•^ 
acteristies,  so  long  as  the  external  conditions  lu  which  they  live  are  coofWrtJ 
these  oliaractt.Mistics  change  when  the  influential  circumstances  of  the  propoj^ 
tion  and  growth  of  the  particular  organism  arc  changed ;  and  when  distniWnj* 
abnorni.tl  causes  eeuFc  to  operate,  the  plant  or  the  animal  returns  to  the  typfc* 
form.  The  word,  on  tlie  other  hand,  invariably,  if  not  normally,  noderff^ 
^nccessive  mutations  under  the  same  continuing  conditions,  and  dirturblnif  •* 
fluence?*  do  not  accelerate  its  divergence,  but  bring  it  back  to  its  originil  tjp* 
See  Lecture  XII. 
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xeduced  to  writing  have  thereafter  tended  to  flectional  sim- 
plification is  undisputed,  but  no  genetic  theory  of  the  origin 
of  inflections  has  ever  been  proposed,  which  did  not  directly 
contradict  the  general  proposition  enunciated  by  Latham. 
All  these  theories  suppose  either  an  organic  evolution  of  in- 
flected from  simple  forms,  or  a  coalescence  of  different  parts 
of  speech  into  single  words,  and  of  course,  in  every  lan- 
guage, an  "  earlier  stage  "  than  that  in  which  the  inflections 
were  fully  developed.  If  Latham's  doctrine  were  true,  we 
should  bo  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  such  forms  as  the 
Latin  subjunctive  pluperfect  habuissctis,  and  the  Greek 
ifiefiovXevfieda,  were  not  agglutinate  or  derivative,  but 
either  primitive  or  preceded  by  still  more  complicated  inflec- 
tions. We  should  thus  be  compelled  to  believe  that  lan- 
guage was  a  thing,  not  of  development  and  growth,  bi.t,  in 
its  most  perlected  form,  a  possession  of  primeval  man,  and 
that  all  subsecjuent  changes  were  but  corruptions.  I  men- 
tioned ill  a  former  lecture  several  instances  where  the  forma- 
tion of  new  inflections  in  very  modem  times  was  matter  of 
historical  certainty,  Tlie  list  might  easily  have  been  in- 
creased, and,  though  we  cannot  positively  show  the  mode  of 
development  of  the  whole  modem  conjugation  of  a  Homancc 
verb,  and  though  some  of  the  forms  are  undoubtedly  mere 
corruptions  of  aiurient  inflections,  and  others,  at  present,  quite 
inexplicable,  yet  the  cases  are  very  numerous  where  we  have 
the  strongest  evidence  that  conjugations  and  declensions  have 
arisen  in  very  recent  times,  by  processes  precisely  analogous 
to  those  which  in  the  infancy  of  man  produced  them.  It  is 
obvious,  then,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  wo 
find  no  ground  for  the  assumption  of  such  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  as 
tjitham's  broad  propositions  involve.    We  can  assign  probft- 
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ble  reasons  for  linguistic  changes,  so  far  as  change  enib^ 
without  any  such  violent  supposition,  and  it  is  fSur  safer  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  statement  of  a  philological  fact  com- 
mon to  a  large  class  of  languages,  than  to  announce  hypa* 
thetical  propositions  as  laws  embracing  all  human  speech. 

The  languages  of  savages  never  reduced  to  writing,  and 
of  many  nations  among  whom  literature  is  little  diffused,  an 
astonishingly  complex  and  multifarious  in  their  inflectiou^ 
and  as,  for  the  want  of  recorded  monuments,  researches  into 
their  past  history  are  impossible,  we  can  have  no  wanint 
whatever  for  saying,  either  that  such  languages  are  in  a  T817 
early  stage  of  existence,  or  that  their  structure  is  less  eom^ 
cated  than  it  was  at  some  previous  period. 

If  we  compare  existing  unwritten  with  written  langnagei^ 
and  both  with  what  we  know  of  their  history,  we  shall,  I  thiDk, 
conclude  that,  in  general,  the  process  of  fiectional  developnuflt 
and  agglutination  goes  on,  and  the  forms  become  more  and 
more  complicated,  until  the  language  is  reduced  to  writingi 
and  a  literature  is  created.  At  this  period  the  formaticm  rf 
new  inflections  is  arrested,  and  the  tendency  thereafter  is  to 
simplification  in  form,  increase  of  substance  or  vocabnlaij} 
and  discrimination  in  signification;  so  that  if  a  language 
adopts  a  written  character  at  an  early  stage  of  its  growth,  it 
will  be  less  complicated  in  its  grammatical  structure  than  if 
it  exists  only  in  a  Bpokcii  form  until  a  late  period. 

With  respect  to  the  modem  tendency  of  written  langoages 
to  simplification  of  form,  there  are  two  causes  almost  uniw* 
sal  hi  their  operation,  which  have  not  generally  been  suiB" 
ciently  considered  in  their  bearing  on  this  particidar  point 
Tliese  are  foreign  conquest,  accompanied  by  the  intennixtnrt 
of  a  strange  population  witli  the  native  race,  and  the  equaly 
universal  introduction  of  new  religions  by  alien  teacherSi 
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JUthough  we  cannot  always  specify  the  precise  mode  of  ope- 
ration of  these  transforming  causes,  yet  they  seem  to  me  of 
tiiemselves  sufficient  to  have  produced  quite  as  great  linguis- 
tic revolutions  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  speech  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  it  is  rather  surprising  that  so  much,  than  that  so 
little,  of  the  ancient  tongues  of  Latium  and  Hellas  yet  ex- 
ists in  a  recognizable  form. 

I  have  stated  it  on  a  former  occasion  as  a  generally  ver- 
ified fact,  that  in  the  case  of  the  subjugation  of  a  civilized, 
by  a  barbarian  or  a  less  numerous  race,  the  native  speech 
is   adopted  by  the  conquerors. 

How  then  would  a  given  language  probably  be  modified, 
by  becoming  the  organ  of  communication  "between  foreign 
masters  or  teachers,  and  their  subjects  or  pupils?  We  learn 
the  vocabulary  of  another  language  readily,  its  grammatical 
inflections  and  phraseological  combinations,  with  infinite 
difficulty.  While  tlierefore  conquerors  and  missionaries 
would  soon  acquire  radicals  enough  to  make  themselves 
intelligible,  tlioy  would  slowly,  if  ever,  master  the  compli- 
cated forms  of  a  foreign  speech.  Tlieir  commanding  position 
would  give  authority  even  to  their  imperfect  dialect,  and  es- 
pecially if  they  were,  as  at  least  the  missionary  almost  uni- 
versally would  bo,  intellectually  superior  to  the  subject  race, 
their  mutilated  inflections  and  foreign  idioms,  bearing  the 
rtamp  of  both  i)hysical  and  mental  power  and  dignity,  would 
become  characteristics  of  elevated  and  refined  speech,  and 
sooner  or  later  supersede  the  more  complicated  grammatical 
machinerv  of  the  native  tongue.  To  these  influences  would 
be  adde<l  others  of  a  similar  character,  derived  from  the  new 
commercial  relations  to  which  conquest  usually  gives  birth, 
and  thus  whih;  the  vocabulary  might  remain  comparatively 
Unchanged,  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  syntax  might  nn* 
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dergo  an  almost  total  revolution.  There  are  fewconntxieB 
of  Europe,  few  of  civilized  Asia,  wliose  languages  have  not 
been  modified  and  accommodated  to  the  convenience  of  itnih 
gers,  by  such  causes  as  I  have  described,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  a  written  speech  which  htt 
remained  wholly  exempt  from  their  action.  Although,  then, 
we  can  undoubtedly  perceive  that  in  these  latter  ages  of  geaenl 
intercommunion,  all  human  speech  is  exposed  to  certain  eiter 
nal  influences  of  a  imiversal  character,  we  are  not  in  posM' 
sion  of  facts  which  authorize  us  to  say,  that  there  exists  it 
the  present  day  any  inherent  common  tendency  of  lasguge 
in  either  direction,  and  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  conjectonl 
causes  for  an  unascertained  phenomenon.  No  European  liB- 
guage,  perhaps  I  may  say  no  tongue  possessing  a  litentan^ 
has  bcfen  so  little  exposed  to  the  influences  of  which  I  hiW 
spoken  for  the  last  eight  hundred  years,  as  tlie  Icelandic,  nd 
a  comparison  of  this  language,  in  its  present  form,  with  tke 
Swedish  and  Danish,  which,  in  the  eleventh  century,  if  not 
later,  were  identical  with  it,  is  instmctive  in  reference  to  tta 
point  under  consideration.  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmiik 
have  not  been  devastated  by  conquest,  nor  has  there  been  ug 
large  admixture  of  foreign  with  the  native  blood ;  but  to 
all  alien  influences,  except  those  of  violence,  they  have  befli 
much  exposed,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that  while  Ac 
Icelandic  luis  remained  comparatively  unchanged,  the  Swed- 
ish and  Danish  have  been  almost  completely  revolutionixed, 
in  every  thing  but  the  roots  of  their  vocabularies,  and  in  these 
there  has  been  a  very  great  infusion  of  foreign  materisL  W 
this  instance  the  difference  must  be  ascribed,  not  to  anj  i»" 
herent  tendency  towards  simplification  of  stmcture,  hut  to 
external  causes,  and  therefore  in  this,  the  best  existing  to* 
ease,  we  find  little  support  for  the  theory  in  questioiL 
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The  conntriee  composing  the  Eoman  Empire  have  boen 
qpeciallj  exposed  to  every  conceivable  cause  and  mode  of 
ingaistic  corniption.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  rural 
K>piilation  of  Italy  was  almost  extirpated  by  the  conscription 
ind  by  civil  discord,  before  the  commencement  of  our  era, 
ind  that  the  place  of  the  Boman  peasantry  was  supplied  by 
Sallie,  Teutonic,  Hellenic,  African  and  Asiatic  colonized  sol- 
liers,  and  prsedial  slaves,  to  none  of  whom  was  the  Latin  a 
aother-tongue.  The  provinces  were  soon  overrun,  separated 
rom  the  metropolitan  scat  of  power,  partially  depopulated 
nd  re-peopled,  split  up  into  a  multitude  of  petty  principal- 
tifiB  and  nationalities,  and  finally  reduced  into  an  undistin- 
jiniahable  chaos,  in  which  state  they  remained  until  the  reign 
»f  Charlemagne  restored  western  Christendom  to  a  measure 
f  light  and  order.  The  reconstruction  of  European  society 
hen  commenced.  Tliere  was  an  evident  gravitation  towards 
entres,  a  tendency  to  consolidation  and  the  assimilation  of 
lifioordant  elements.  The  fragmentary  jargons  b^an  to 
tarmonize,  coalesce,  and  form  national  or  at  least  provincial 
lialccts,  and  finally,  by  processes  which,  when  better  under- 
tood,  will  throw  more  light  on  the  general  history  of  lan- 
^agc  than  almost  any  other  source  of  instruction,  the  great 
Qtemal  divisions  of  the  Gothic  and  Romance  tongues  were 
tlearly  established,  and  each  became  a  special,  well-marked, 
lational  idiom. 

Persons  not  familiar  with  the  civil  history  of  the  middle 

iges,  are  generally  not  aware  of  the  confusion  of  tongues 

rhich  prevailed  through  Christendom  as  late  as  the  begin* 

ling  of  the  fourteenth  century.    Tlie  fine  old  Catalan  chron- 

z\er  Ramon  Muntaner,  who  lived  at  tliat  period,  and  had 

xtensive  opportunities  of  observation  in  Europe  and  in  Asiai 

ettifies  that  small  as  were  the  numbers  of  his  conntrymen, 
24 
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yet  no  other  ono  language  was  spoken  by  so  many.  "Tee 
will  have  marvailc,"  says  lie,  '^  of  what  I  shall  telle  yon,  bnt 
natheless,  if  yec  marke  well,  yee  shal  finde  that  I  telle  yon 
the  trouthe ;  that  is  to  saine,  there  be  nowhere  so  moche  folke 
that  speketh  one  same  tongue  as  of  the  Catalans.  For  in  the 
reaume  of  Gastille,  there  be  many  provinces,  and  everie  of 
them  uscth  his  owne  proper  spcehe.  Ye  shalle  finde  the  lyb 
diversity  in  Fraunce,  in  Englonde,  in  Almayne,  and  in  all 
Rumelie ;  and  in  lykewise  in  thcmpiry  of  Constantinopk^ 
the  Morea,  and  Ylaquie,  aiid  Xatolie,  and  other  marches,  and 
it  is  even  so  with  as  manye  other  peoples  r^s  bee  in  Ae 
worlde.  Kow,  some  mcnne  may  bee  abashed  hereat,and 
wene  it  is  but  an  olde  wyfe's  tale,  but  thinke  what  ye  listen 
wcte  ye  wel,  it  is  the  vcray  trouthe."  The  mysterious  tenadtj 
with  which  language  clings  to  the  soil,  seems  to  be  tho  great 
conservative  force  that  prevented  the  total  annihilation  rf 
the  Latin  in  the  countries  where  the  wide  political  sway  rf 
Rome  had  planted  it.  Too  much  of  like  influence  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Latin  as  tlie  language  of  Ae 
Romish  church,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  that  circling 
stance  really  had  any  very  important  influence  in  the  devel- 
opment and  form  of  the  modem  Romance  dialects.  To  all 
tlie  Romance  tribes,  Christianity  was  taught  through  the 
Latin,  and  though  Augustine  advises  the  preacher  to  make 
some  slight  concessions  to  popular  ignorance  of  language) 
yet  there  is  little  cause  to  believe  that  the  jargons  of  the  Ital- 
ian, Gallic  and  Spjinish  provinces  were  ever  much  used  as  a 
vehicle  of  religious  instruction.  Grammatical  Latin  wai 
sufficiently  intelligible  for  the  purposes  of  the  missionaiy,  to 
all  tliose  provinces,  when  Christianity  was  established  among 
them,  and,  once  established,  it  was  maintained  by  an  autho^ 
ity  that  had  more  efficient  means  at  its  command  than  the 


p. 
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flmuaive  accents  of  a  maternal  dialect.  When,  then,  in 
le  reign  of  Charlemagne,  the  Latin  language  was  again  onl- 
▼atod  for  secular  purposes,  it  was  the  classical,  not  the 
selesiastical  literature  of  Bome  that  made  itself  felt  in  mod- 
ying  the  spoken  dialects,  which  were  struggling  up  into 
300gnized  existence. 

With  the  Gothic  languages  the  case  was  quite  otherwise. 
he  missionary  who  goes  armed  with  the  cross,  not  with  th^ 
RTord,  must  use  a  speech  intelligible  to  those  whom  he  would 
mvert.  Charlemagne  indeed  made  Christiana  by  force,  but 
le  Gothic  tribes  generally  were  brought  to  Christianity  by 
rguments  and  persuasions  addressed  to  them  by  ministers 
Making  to  every  man  in  his  own  tongue.  Hence  the  lan- 
oages  of  the  Gothic  stock  were  employed  in  the  service  of 
sligion  at  a  relatively  earlier  period  than  those  of  Bomance 
rigin,  and  were  modified  accordingly.  They  all  have  gram- 
laiical  peculiarities  which  seem  repugnant  to  their  general 
mtactical  principles,  and  whicli  they  appear  to  have  bor^ 
>wed  from  the  idiom  of  Greek  or  Latin  works  translated 
ito  them,  or  imitated  by  native  authors,  and  hence  in  those 
nguages  wc  can  often  detect  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
atin.  Tlie  lloniancc  dialects,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  ven- 
xto  to  trespass  on  themes,  to  the  discussion  of  which  the  sa- 
■ed  tongue  of  Rome  was  appropriated,  and  their  training 
id  formative  iufluences  were  almost  wholly  of  a  secular 
laracter. 

Tlie  influence  of  the  causes  of  linguistic  change  to  which 
have  alluded,  was  exhausted,  or  at  least  greatly  weakened 
I  its  action,  as  soon  as  strong  and  stable  goveniments  were 
rganized.  Conservative  forces  now  became  predominant| 
id  of  these  unquestionably  the  most  important  is  the  diffa- 
on  of  a  general  taste  for  poetry.    Poetic  thought  requirai  a 
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certain  dignity  and  clcYation  of  diction  inconsistent  with  As 
employment  of  trite,  trivial,  and  especially  vulgar  and  abbie- 
viated  expressions,  and  in  spite  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Wordsworth,  its  dialect  will  always  consist  of  a  vocabidaryin 
some  degree  less  familiar  than  that  of  prose.  The  standard 
authors  in  prose  and  verse,  especially  in  early  stages  of  liten- 
ture,  are  a  little  behind  the  language  of  their  own  period, 
because,  among  other  reasons,  before  their  works  can  hare 
acquired  such  a  diffusion  and  such  an  established  popularity 
as  to  have  entitled  them  to  a  permanently  conspicuous  place 
in  the  literature  of  a  nation,  a  sufficient  time  usually  elapMl 
to  produce  some  changes  in  the  spoten  tongue.  Poetiy 
makes  a  deeper  impression  than  prose.  Its  forms  addres 
themselves  more  powerfully  to  the  faculty  of  memory,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  its  sententiousness,  and  ill 
greater  condensation  and  pungency  of  expression,  it  is  man 
frequently  quoted.  Ilence,  a  poem  becomes  less  soon  obw- 
letc  than  a  prose  work  of  equal  merit  and  even  populariljy 
and  of  course  it  has  a  greater  influence  in  keeping  alive  the 
dialect  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Poetry,  considered  as  an 
art,  is  more  essentially  imitative  than  any  branch  of  pioie 
writing.  Its  means  are  much  more  restricted,  its  rules  more 
arbitrary,  its  models  more  authoritative.  In  studying  tlie 
art,  therefore,  the  poet  takes  form  and  material  together,  and 
he  who  has  imbibed  the  spirit  of  a  Spenser  or  a  Hilton,  can 
hardly  fail  unconsciously  to  adopt  a  Spenserian  or  a  HiltODio 
diction. 

But  our  present  business  is  rather  with  the  inflectional 
forms,  than  with  the  vocabulary  or  the  grammatical  structme 
of  the  language.  Inflected  forms,  being  more  or  less  alike  in 
each  class  of  words,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  similaritjcf 
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tannination  and,  of  course,  rhyme.  If,  therefore,  a  word  is 
so  formed  that  by  dropping  an  inflected  syllable  a  convenient 
ihyme  is  lost,  the  inflection  will  be  retained  in  poetry  after  it 
has  began  to  be  obsolete  in  prose.  So,  if  there  are  two  forms 
of  a  given  word,  while,  in  the  conversational  and  prose  dia- 
lect, there  is  always  a  tendency  to  discard  one  of  them,  the 
poet  will  find  in  the  necessities  of  rhyme,  in  the  convenience 
of  making  a  word  at  pleasure  monosyllabic  or  polysyllabiO| 
s  half-foot,  an  iambus,  or  a  dactyle,  and  in  the  advantage  of 
repetition  without  monotony,  reasons  for  retaining  both,  and 
thus  poetry  is  constantly  checking  the  progress  of  the  lan« 
gnage  towards  a  rigid  simplification. 

For  instance,  the  present  tendency  of  English  is  to  reject 
the  adjectival  form  in  n,  as  wooden,  leathern,  and  the  like, 
and  to  employ  a  noun  in  place  of  an  adjective  to  express  the 
material  of  which  any  thing  is  made ;  but  the  midtitude  of 
yerscs  in  which  the  true  adjective  is  employed,  powerfully 
tends  to  prevent  this  ending  from  becoming  altogether  obso- 
lete. "Woodworth's  fine  song,  'The  Old  Oaken  Bucket,' 
which  has  embalmed  in  undying  verse  so  many  of  the  most 
touching  recollections  of  rural  childhood,  will  preserve  the 
more  poetic  form  oakcn^  together  with  the  memory  of  the 
almost  obsolete  implement  it  celebrates,  through  all  dialectic 
changes,  as  long  as  English  shall  be  a  spoken  tongue. 

Tlie  influence  of  inflections  upon  the  accentuation,  and 
conse^iuently  the  whole  articulation  of  language,  is  a  curious, 
and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  nearly  a  new  subject  of  inquiry. 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  consider  it  more  fully  hereafter,  but 
there  are  certain  general  principles  which  may  be  appropri- 
ately stated  here.  In  languages  varied  by  weak  or  augmen- 
tative inflections,  the  ending,  which  determines  the  gram- 
matical relations  of  a  word,  must  be  distinctly  artioolated. 
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in  order  that  the  category  of  the  word  may  be  known. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  principal  accent  must  be  carried  fix^ 
ward  towards  the  end  of  the  word,  bo  as  to  emphasize  one  cf 
the  variable  syllables,  or  there  must  be  a  secondary  accent 
upon  the  final  syllable,  unless  this  be  prosodically  long,  and 
of  course  dwelt  upon  sufiicicntly  to  make  it  distinctly  audi- 
ble.   Xow,  in  languages  with  uninflccted  or  little  varied  end- 
ings, the  relations  of  the  words  being  indicated  by  partida^ 
auxiliaries  and  position,  the  only  syUable  which  requires  to 
be  made  prominent  by  accent  is  the  radical  one,  which  gen- 
erally lies  near  the  beginning  of  the  word,  and  the  following 
syllables  may  be  slurred  over,  with  little  danger  of  ambigor 
ity.     The  grammatical  determinatives,  being  independent 
words,  and  usually  monosyllabic,  are  necessarily  pronounced 
with  some  distinctness,  and  accordingly,  if  the  radical  syDs- 
blcs  are  made  audible,  the  speaker  is  pretty  certain  to  be  nir 
derstood.     And  tin's  is  more  especially  true  where,  as  in  tfie 
German  and  the  English  for  instance,  there  is  a  strong  tear 
dcncy  to  inflection  by  the  letter-change.     In  almost  all 
where  this  change  takes  place,  it  occurs  in  a  syllable 
is  radical  and  therefore  accented.    Its  distinct  articulatki 
makes  the  whole  word  intelligible,  and  we  incline  to  sop 
press,  or  at  least  slight,  all  other  grammatical  cliaracteristieii 
while,  in  languages  inflected  by  augmentation,  both  the  ndr 
ical  and  all  the  variable  syllables  that  follow  it  must  !)• 
enunciated  with  a  clearness  that  requires  a  certain  effort 
Other  things  being  equal  then,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  to- 
cal  elements  being  similar,  and  these  of  such  character  as  to 
admit  of  equal  facility  of  utterance,  the  language  with  strong 
inflections  will  be  most  easily  pronounced  by  the  spcatei 
and  at  the  same  time  most  readily  understood  by  the  hespff- 
It  is,  however,  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  by  a  nttnnl 
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idiptation  or  compensation,  the  vocal  dements  seldom  or 
never  are  equally  proportioned  in  inflected  and  nninflected 
languages,  the  clear  vowel  predominating  in  the  former,  and 
the  obscnro  consonant  in  the  latter,  and,  therefore,  with  a 
fiodl,  and  mnsicallj  speaking,  staccato  enunciation,  such  as 
is  usually  possessed  by  the  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  the 
inflected  language  will  be  most  intelligible  to  the  listener. 
But  the  pronunciation  of  vowels  requires  a  much  greater  ex- 
penditure of  breath  than  that  of  consonants,  and  the  moment 
the  articulation  becomes  artificial,  as  in  reading  or  speaking 
with  an  unnatural  tone,  the  demands  upon  the  respiratioUi 
and  the  necessity  of  distinctly  pronouncing  the  unaccented 
terminal  syllables,  conspire  to  make  it  more  fatiguing  to  the 
reader  or  speaker.  I  am  aware  that  Humboldt  remarks,  that 
after  having  been  long  accustomed  to  use  Spanish,  he  found 
the  return  to  German  fatiguing  to  the  organs  of  speech.  I 
think  this,  however,  was  from  the  necessity  of  employing  in 
pronunciation  muscles  long  disused,  and  that  the  sense  of 
weariness  was  confined  to  those  muscles.  But  let  any  one 
equally  familiar  with  two  foreign  languages,  one  inflected 
and  one  invariable,  or  one  with  strong  and  one  with  weak  in- 
flections, try  the  experiment  of  reading  aloud  an  hour  in 
each,  and  he  will  find,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  nu- 
merous the  weak  inflections,  the  more  fatiguing  the  reading. 
Grerman  and  Italian  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  diflTerence,  the 
latter  exhausting  the  voice  of  the  reader  much  the  soonest. 
It  lA  true  that  the  comparison  of  these  two  languages  is  not 
in  all  rc'sj>cct8  a  perfectly  fair  test  of  the  soundness  of  the 
principles  I  have  laid  down.  The  German  has  terminal  in- 
flections to  as  great  an  extent  as  the  Italian,  but  it  must  bo 
remembered  that,  in  conjunction  with  these,  it  very  often  em- 
ploys the  letter-change  in  the  accented  syllable,  and  this  ren- 
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ders  it  unnecessary  to  bring  the  final  vowel  folly  oat  Tha 
plural  of  die  Hand  is  die  Hande,  but  the  Yowel-dumge 
in  the  radical  syllable  indicates  the  number  with  so  much 
certainty,  that  the  e  final  may  be  dropped  or  half-^uppreBfled, 
without  creating  any  ambiguity.  In  Italian,  the  inflected 
syllable  or  syllables  always  terminate  the  word,  and  them* 
selves  end  with  a  vowel.  In  the  singular  number  of  the 
verbs,  the  person,  and  in  nouns  and  adjectives,  both  number 
and  gender,  arc  usually  determined  by  the  final  vowel  aloofly 
so  that  in  most  cases  the  grammatical  categoiy  of  the  w<nd, 
and  of  course  its  relations  to  the  period,  depend  upon  a  sin- 
gle vowel,  which  of  course  must  be  very  clearly  articulatei 
Again,  the  final  vowel  in  German  inflected  words  isveiy 
commonly  the  obscure  ^,  while  in  Italian  words  it  is  the  €ffm 
vowels  a  and  o  and  long  r,  the  feminine  e  being  of  less  frequot 
occurrence.  All  these  Italian  endings  make  larger  demandi 
on  the  organs  of  speech  than  the  German  terminatioDi 
Further,  the  constant  use  of  the  nominative  personal  pronora 
in  German  allows  a  less  emphatic  utterance  of  the  signs  of 
person  in  the  verb,  its  frequent  omission  in  Italian  reqiurei 
these  signs  to  be  made  conspicuous.  The  general  result  of 
all  these  circumstances  is  that  in  German,  in  most  cases,  the 
only  syllable  which  requires  a  very  distinct  pronunciation]! 
the  radical ;  in  Italian,  there  is  another  syllable,  and  that  i 
flnal  vowel,  which  demands  an  equally  full  and  precise  de- 
livery. Of  course,  in  Italian,  both  causes  of  exhaustion, the 
predominance  of  open  vowels,  and  the  necessity  of  accento- 
ating  and  distinctly  articulating  a  greater  number  of  sylllr 
blcs,  co-exist,  and  allowance  must  be  made  accordingly  in 
treating  the  German  as  a  representative  of  uninflocted,  the 
Italian  of  inflected  languages,  with  reference  to  facility  of 
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At  the  same  time,  I  think  eimil&r  general  eon- 
sions  will  bo  arrived  at,  by  comparing  any  two  speeches, 
(  one  inflected,  the  other  luiinflected,  or  marked,  the  one 
weak,  the  other  by  strong,  inflections. 


LECTURE    XVIII. 

GRAMMATICAL  INFLECTIOMa 
IV. 

In  order  to  comprcliend  and  appreciate  the  nature  ind 
extent  of  the  eliange  wliicli  English  has  undergone  in  th0 
transformation  from  an  inflected  to  a  comparatively  niun* 
fleeted  structure,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at  the  grammatieil 
system  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  from  which  modem  English  il 
chiefly  derived.  Tlie  border-land  of  the  Scandinavian  ind 
Teutonic  races,  whence  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  of  Englaiid 
appear  to  have  emigrated,  has  always  been  remarkable  te 
the  number  of  its  local  dialects,  and  it  is  very  doabtlld 
whether  there  is  anywhere  to  be  found  a  district  of  BO  nii^ 
row  extent  with  so  great  a  multitude  of  tongues,  or  radier 
jargons.  Tlie  Frisic,  which  may  be  said,  as  a  whole,  to  beir 
a  closer  resemblance  than  any  other  linguistic  group  to  the 
English,  diflers  so  much  in  diflbrent  localities,  that  the  dilr 
lects  of  Frisian  parishes,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  arm  of 
the  sea,  are  often  quite  unintelligible  to  the  inliabitanta  of 
each  other.*    Tlie  general  ultimate  tendency  of  this  confiuioB 

*  It  is  not  always  safe  to  rely  on  the  vocabularies  of  philologista  who  cdtH 
words  to  sustain  theories,  and  therefore  wo  may  doubt  the  accoraejof  thtj 
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cl  tongaes  is  undoubtedly  towards  uniformily,  but  uniform- 
ity must  be  attained  by  mutual  concessions.  Each  dialect 
must  sacrifice  most  of  its  individual  peculiarities  before  a 
conmion  speech  can  be  framed  out  of  the  whole  of  them. 
These  peculiarities  lie  much  in  inflection.  The  dialects,  it 
may  be  predicted,  will  be  harmonized  by  dropping  discord- 
ant endings ;  and  if  the  Frisic  shall  survive  long  enough  to 
aociuiro  a  character  of  unity,  it  will  be  very  nearly  what  the 

iBntlons  of  mo«t  inquirera  into  the  Frisic  patois.  If  we  can  depend  on  tbe 
teaCimonj  of  unprejudiced  observers,  or  of  the  people  themselves,  there  is  no 
neh  unity  of  speech  among  those  who  emploj  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
9t  to  support  particular  ethnological  views,  are  coUectivelj  called  the  Frisian 
iialects,  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  unitj  of  designation.  According  to  Kohl,  the 
BMMt  acute  and  observant  of  travellers  in  Europe,  "The  commonest  things, 
which  are  named  almost  alike  all  over  Europe,  receive  quite  different  names  in 
iie  different  FriHic  islands.  Thus,  in  Amrum,  father  is  called  Aatj;  on  the 
SaUigs,  Bab  a  or  Babe;  in  Sylt,  Foder  or  Vaar;  in  many  districts  on  the 
mfai  land  Tite;  in  the  eastern  part  of  Fohr,  Oti  or  AhitJ.  Although 
iieee  people  live  within  a  couple  of  [German]  miles  from  each  other,  these 
rords  differ  more  than  p6re,  pater,  padre,  Vatcr,  and  father  used  for 
ihe  Mme  purpose  by  the  French,  Latins,  Italians,  Germans,  and  English,  who 
ire  separated  bj  hundreds  of  leagues.  We  find  among  the  Frisians  not  only 
primitive  Germanic  words,  but  what  may  be  called  common  European  radicals, 
vUch  different  localities  seem  to  have  distributed  among  them.** 

**  Even  the  names  of  their  districts  and  islands  are  totally  different  in  diflbr- 
B&t  dialects.  For  instance,  the  island  called  by  the  Frisians  who  speak  High- 
jennan,  Sylt,  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Sul,  in  Fuhr  Sol,  and  in  Amrum 
5al." 

**The  people  of  Amrum  call  the  Frisians  Friisk,  with  the  vowel  short;  in 
the  southern  districts,  the  word  is  Freeske,  with  a  long  vowel;  elsewhere  it 
■  pronounced  Fraasche."     Kohl.  II.,  Chap.  XX. 

It  appears  further,  from  the  same  excellent  writer,  that  these  numerous  dia- 
eetii  are  intelligible  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  narrow  localities  where  they 
ire  indigenous,  and  that  their  variations  are  too  great  to  permit  the  grammars 
ind  glossaries  which  have  yet  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than 
expositions  of  the  peculiarities  of  individual  patois,  and  by  no  means  as  au- 
thorities for  the  existence  of  any  such  general  speech  as  the  imaginary  Frisic  of 
Inguistic  theories.  The  argument  for  the  oneness  of  these  dialects  rests  chiefly 
Ml  negatives.  It  may  be  said  of  each  of  them :  it  is  not  Danish  nor  Dutch,  nor 
Low-German  nor  High-(terman,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  all  resemble  any  one 
it  these  languages  very  nearly  as  much  as  they  do  each  other.    See  Leotnrt  IL 
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English  would  have  been  without  the  introdnction  of  id 
many  words  of  Eomance  origin. 

Such  a  process  as  this  the  Anglo-Saxon  actually  midai* 
went  in  England,  and  accordingly  its  fleetional  system,  in  the 
earliest  examples  which  have  come  down  to  us,  is  less  oom- 
pletc  than  in  either  of  the  Oothic  tongues  that  contrilmtod 
to  its  formation.  In  fact,  the  different  Angle  and  Saxon  diir 
lects  employed  in  England  never  thoroughly  amalgamatad, 
and  there  was  always  much  irregularity  and  confusion  in 
orthography  and  the  use  of  inflections,  so  that  the  accidawa 
of  the  language,  in  no  stage  of  it,  exhibits  the  precision  md 
uniformity  of  that  of  the  Icelandic  or  the  Moeso-Gothic 

In  giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  grammar  of  our  andot 
Anglican  speech,  I  shall  not  notice  local  or  archaic  pecnlitf' 
ities  of  form,  and  the  statements  I  make  may  be  considend 
as  applicable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  best  period  of  its  B- 
eraturc,  and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  true  of  all  id 
distinguishable  dialects. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  the  article,  noon,  ad- 
jective and  pronoun  were  declinable,  having  different  fonni 
for  the  three  genders,  for  four  cases,  and  for  the  singular  md 
plural  numbers ;  besides  which,  the  personal  pronoun  of  dw 
first  and  second  persons  had  a  dual,  or  fonn  exclusively  ap- 
propriated to  the  number  two.  Tliis,  in  the  first  person,  wM 
wit,  we  two  ;  in  the  second,  git,  you  two.  The  possesBTS 
had  also  a  dual.  Tlic  adjective,  as  in  the  other  Gothic  lan- 
guages, had  two  forms  of  inflection,  the  one  employed  when 
the  adjective  was  used  without  a  determinative,  the  otbtf 
when  it  was  preceded  by  an  article  or  a  pronoun  agreeing 
also  with  the  noun.  Tliese  forms  are  called,  respectively,  tha 
indefinite  and  the  definite.  Tlius,  the  adjective  correspond- 
ing to  goody  used  in  the  definite  form  singular,  or  with  a 
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flrminatiye,  makes  the  nominatiye  masculine  g6da,  fem- 

0  g6de,  neuter,  g6de;  the  genitive  or  possessive,  g6- 
I,  for  all  the  genders.  When  used  without  a  determina- 
f  the  nominative  is  g6d,  for  the  three  genders;  the 
itive  or  possessive,  godes,  for  the  masculine  and  neuter, 

g6dre  for  the  feminine.  The  adjective  was  also  regu- 
f  compared  much  as  in  the  modem  English  augmentative 
1^  but  not  by  more  and  most. 

Die  verbs  had  four  moods :  the  indicative,  subjunctive,  im- 
itive  and  infinitive,  and  but  two  tenses,  the  present  or  in- 
Qite,  used  also  as  a  future,  and  the  past.  There  were,  how- 
r,  compound  tenses  in  the  active  voice,  and  a  passive  voice 
led  as  in  modem  English  by  the  aid  of  other  verbs.  In 
:li8h  the  auxiliaries  are  generally  used  simply  as  indica- 
B  of  time,  as,  he  will  sing,  which  is  merely  a  future  of  the 

1  to  sing,  like  the  Latin  cantabit;  he  had  sung,  the 
n  cantavcrat.  In  Saxon,  on  the  other  hand,  the  aux- 
y  usually  retained  its  independent  meaning,  and  was 
e  rarely  employed  as  a  mere  determinative.  Thus  wil- 
,  corresponding,  to  our  wiU^  when  used  with  an  infinitive, 
not  form  a  future,  but  always  expressed  a  purpose,  as  in- 
I  it  still  often  does,  and  with  the  remarkable  exception  of 
verb  beon,  to  be,  which  is  generally  future,  the  Saxon 

absolutely  no  method  of  expressing  the  future  by  any 
I  or  combination  of  verbs,  so  that  the  context  alone  do- 
lines  the  time. 

RThile,  then,  the  English  article  has  but  one  form  for  all 
B,  genders  and  numbers,  the  Saxon  had  ten.  Our  noun 
two  forms,  one  for  the  nominative  and  objective,  one  for 
possessive  and  plural ;  or,  in  the  few  nouns  with  the 
ig  plural  inflection,  four,  as  man,  man^s,  men,  men's; 
orally  the  Saxon  had  five  or  six.    The  modem 
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has  one  termination  in  the  positive  degree,  the  Saxon'  ten. 
The  English  regular  or  weak  verb,  as  to  love,  seven  endingv; 
tlie  corresponding  Saxon,  thirteen,  even  without  eounting  the 
inflected  cases  of  the  participles.  From  all  this,  it  wiU  be 
obvious  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  could  indicate  by  infiectioni 
many  relations  and  conditions  of  words  which  we  can  expreH 
only  by  particles ;  and  tliat  consequently  it  was  more  inde- 
pendent of  fixed  laws  of  position,  and  less  encumbered  bj 
determinatives,  than  modem  English.  By  way  of  illnstrition 
of  the  force  and  beauty  which  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  element  con- 
fers upon  English,  I  compared  the  conclusion  of  the  parable 
of  the  men  wlio  built  their  houses  respectively  upon  sand 
and  upon  rock,  in  the  versions  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Lnh^ 
as  rendered  by  tlie  authorized  English  translation.  It  wiH 
be  interesting  to  analyze  St.  Matthew's  account  of  the  same 
catastrophe  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  in  Wycliffe's  translation  rf 
about  1380,  in  Tj'ndale's,  of  1526,  and  King  James's,  rf 
1611.*  Tlie  Anglo-Saxon,  translated  word  for  word  into  oar 
prescMit  English,  would  read  thus :  Then  rained  it,  and  there 
came  flood,  and  blew  winds,  and  rushed  .on  that  house,  and 
the  [or  that]  house  fell,  and  its  fall  was  great. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  verbs  rain^dy  came  and 
hUvj  all  precede  their  nominatives,  and  it  may  be  added  thai 
hlcw  and  rushed  both  have  a  distinct  plural  form,  bleowon 
and  aliruro;i. 

In  Wycliflb's  time,  although  the  plural  form  of  the  vcA 
was  still  retained,  yet  the  general  loss  of  the  inflections  rf 
the  noun  had  compelled  the  introduction  of  a  positional  syn- 
tax, and  he  writes,  in  the  modem  order  of  arrangement: 

*  TIic  texts  of  the  Greek,  Mccso-Gotliie,  Anglo-^zon  and  modem  Eo^Uh 
versions  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  irill  be  found  in  a  note  to  LaeM 
VII.,  pages  165,  166. 
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^  and  rayn  came  donn,  and  floodis  camef^  and  wyndis  blew^ 
ind  thei  hurlid^n  in  to  that  honse ;  and  it  felle  donn,  and  the 
aDyng  donn  therof  was  grete." 

Before  l^ndale,  1526,  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  in  n, 
ltd  become  obsolete.  We  read,  accordingly,  in  his  version : 
'  And  abundaunce  of  rayne  descended,  and  the  flnddes  came, 
nd  the  wyndes  blcwc,  and  beet  npon  that  honsse,  and  it  fell, 
nd  great  was  the  fall  of  it." 

Between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  English  of  WycUffOi 
be  most  important  grammatical  difference  is  the  greater 
!eedom  of  arrangement  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  verbs,  which  in 
118  passage,  in  three  instances,  precede  the  nominative; 
'hereas  in  "Wycliffe  the  verb  uniformly  follows  its  subject| 
I  in  the  modern  dialect.  In  the  century  and  a  half  which 
itervcned  between  Wyeliffo  and  Tyndale,  not  only  had  the 
srbs  dropped  tlie  plural  ending,  but  the  definite  article  had 
3come  common.  In  Saxon,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  defi- 
le article  existed,  but  it  always  partook  very  strongly  of  its 
jginal  character  of  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  and  perhaps 
should  be  rather  regarded  as  such  in  the  one  instance  where 
have  re])resented  it  by  thcj  "  and  the  house  fell."  In  Wyc- 
iie,  ray?i,  jloodii  and  wf/ndia  are  all  without  the  article, 
rayn  came  doun,  and  fluddcs  camen,  and  wyndis  blewen," 
id  it  is  employed  only  before  fallyngc^  "  and  the  fallynge 
mn  therof;"  but  in  Tyndale's  time  the  noun  had  ceased 
»  be  used  thus  indefinitely,  and  JluddeSj  wyndes  and  /ell  are 
1  preceded  by  the  article  t/ie.  Tlie  translators  of  IGll,  with 
ccellent  judgment,  adopted  Tyndale's  version  word  for  word, 
ith  no  change  except  to  say  simply  "  the  raine,"  for  "  abun- 
ftunce  of  raync,"  which  Tyndale  had  used.  And  here  I 
umot  but  pause  to  notice  a  reiiiarkable  felicity  of  expression 
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in  this  translation,  in  the  employment  of  an  inversion  of  die 
regular  order  of  words  in  the  last  clanse  of  the  verse.  Hie 
fact  of  the  fall  of  the  house  had  been  already  announcedyind 
made  additionally  striking  by  an  enumeration  of  the  circimh 
stances  which  had  preceded  and  caused  it — ^the  pouringof  the 
rain,  the  rushing  of  the  flood,  the  blast  of  the  tempest,  nieim- 
mcdiate  introduction  of  the  noun  fall  would  have  added  nodh 
ing  to  the  effect  of  what  had  gone  before.  To  heighten  and  in- 
tensify the  impression,  therefore,  the  translator  skilfully  inTerto 
the  phrase,  begins  the  concluding  clause  with  the  adjectiTe— 
"  and  it  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it," — and  thus  prodneei 
a  climax  superior  in  force  even  to  the  original  Greek  text 

When,  as  a  natural  result  of  Latin  and  Norman  inflnenoe^ 
the  operation  of  such  causes  as  I  described  in  the  last  leetan 
had  stripped  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  most  of  its  inflcctionfly  aad 
introduced  a  large  number  of  Eomanco  words  and  gramnili- 
cal  forms,  the  first  effort  of  the  newly-framed  speech  wis  to 
develop  a  new  set  of  inflections,  and  if  English  had  eziited 
as  an  unwritten  tongue  for  a  suflScient  time  after  the  coa- 
lescence of  the  two  elements  into  one  language,  it  is  probiUe 
that  it  would  have  acquired  as  complete  a  system  of  declen- 
sion and  conjugation,  and  consequently  a  syntax  as  free  from 
restraints  of  position  as  either  of  its  constituent  tODgneii 
Tlie  Saxon  nouns  had  several  modes  of  forming  the  phnJf 
according  to  gender  and  de<;lension.  One  of  these  declen- 
sions only  made  the  nominative  plural  in  8.  This  agreed 
with  the  Norman  grammar,  which,  like  the  modem  French, 
used  8  or  ^,  (and  in  a  few  cases  a?,)  as  the  sign  of  the  phinl> 
and  it  was  natural  that  this  coincidence  should  have  bM 
seized  upon  and  adopted  as  a  general  rule  for  the  oonstrae- 
tion  of  all  plurals.     True,  some  plurals  formed  by  letto^ 
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hange  or  in  n  remained,  but  most  Saxon  nouns  dropped  the 
^lar  inflection,  and  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
inglish  language  took  a  plural  in  8.  This  is  abundantly 
lown  by  Layamon  and  the  Orniulum,  the  former  using  this 
lural  (especially  in  the  later  text)  very  frequently,  the  latter 
nploying  it  almost  exclusively. 

The  Saxon  nouns  had  three  genders,  and  the  masculine 
id  feminine  were  very  often  applied  to  objects  incapable  of 
OL,  The  Norman  had  but  two  genders,  the  neuter  not  being 
^cognized  in  its  grammar.  When  the  two  languages  coa- 
8cod,  a  compromise  was  effected  by  employing  the  mascu- 
ae  and  feminine  as  indications,  not  of  grammatical  gender, 
'  termination,  but  of  sex,  and  confining  the  neuter  to  ob- 
jcts  without  sex.  Tliis,  of  course,  led  to  the  rejection  of 
lose  Anglo-Saxon  endings  of  the  article,  the  noun  and  the 
Ijectivc,  which  had  indicated  grammatical  gender;  and  as 
e  Saxon  inflections  for  case  depended  more  or  less  upon  the 
',nder,  they  naturally  were  dropped  also  when  grammatical 
tnder  was  di8(;arded.  Nothing  then  was  left  for  distinction 
it  the  numbers,  sin<(iilar  and  plural.  Although  one  doclen- 
m  of  the  Saxon  nouns  made  the  plural  in  «,  and  thereby 
e  general  adoi)tion  of  s  as  a  sign  for  the  plural  of  nouns  was 
militated,  yet  no  j)lural  form  of  the  Saxon  adjective  em- 
3Ved  that  si^n.  The  termination  in  e  was  the  general  nom- 
ative  plural  en(lin<^  of  all  adjectives  in  the  indefinite  form, 
d  this  continued  to  be  used  in  English  to  designate  that 
imber  for  some  centuries,  though  not  with  strict  uniformity. 
deed,  when  the  adjective  was  employed  as  a  noun,  it  some- 
nes  made  the  i)lural  in  <*,  even  down  to  the  end  of  the  six- 
enth  century.*    Tlie  <',  as  a  sign  of  number,  was  finally 

*  See  Lecture  XIY. 
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dropped  soon  after  that  period,  and  adjectiyes  havo  ainee 
been  indeclinable. 

The  verb,  which,  to  the  distinctions  of  nnmber  and  per 
son,  in  most  languages  adds  those  of  time  and  other  condir 
tions,  is  always  subject  to  a  greater  number  of  inflectional 
changes  than  any  other  part  of  speech.  The  conjugatioBi 
of  the  Saxon  and  the  ISforman  verb  had  scarcely  any  point  of 
resemblance  except  tlie  emplo}micnt  of  compound  tenses,  and 
the  consequence  naturally  was,  that  the  characteristic  endings 
of  both  were  principally  rejected,  and  the  radical  of  thevob 
left  almost  uninflectcd,  and  dependent  on  auxiliaries  for  the 
expression  of  the  various  modifications  of  its  radical  meanr 
ing.  In  its  selection  of  auxiliaries,  it  conformed  parOyto 
Romance,  partly  to  Gothic  models ;  and  it  must  be  admittad 
that  with  respect  to  the  future  tense,  the  English  syntax  is  an 
iimprovement  upon  the  Saxon.  .  Shall  and  wiUj  it  is  tnM^ 
x^xistcd  in  that  language,  but  not  as  true  auxiliaries,  and  tk 
use  of  them  as  signs  of  the  future,  if  not  directly  borrowed 
from  the  Old-Nortlicrn,  at  least  belongs  to  the  Scandinavian, 
not  the  Teutonic  side  of  Anglo-Saxon. 

One  of  the  most  curious  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish verb  IS  the  tendency  which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries  to  the  formation  of  new  regular  inflefr 
tions,  by  the  coalescence  or  agglutination  of  verbs  and  pro- 
nouns. Tliis  was  indeed,  perhaps,  in  some  sort,  a  dialeetie 
peculiarity,  but  cases  occur  in  too  wide  a  range  of  writon 
to  allow  us  to  consider  it  as  by  any  means  altogether  local  in 
its  character.  It  seems  to  have  begun  with  tlio  interrogatiTei 
where  the  pronoun,  following  the  verb,  would  most  eaaily 
unite  witli  it ;  but  the  agglutinate  form  is  often  used  in 
affirmative  periods.    The  coalescence  of  the  pronoun  of  tba 
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Mxmd  person  and  the  verb  is  most  frequent,  bnt  examples 
of  a  like  process  in  the  other  persons  are  not  wanting.  Thns 
in  the  fable  of  Dame  Biriz  in  Wright's  Analecta  literaria, 
there  are  several  instances  of  the  nse  of  wiUi  and  woldi^  for 
I  will  and  I  would ;  in  the  ancient  Interlocutoiy  Poem  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Beliquise  Antique,  we  find  h^j  Kawy^ 
^mUj  for  I  keep,  I  have,  I  can ;  in  the  Thrush  and  the  Night- 
ingale, in  the  same  volume,  ne  rechiy  for  I  do  not  reck  or 
care ;  fbrbeddij  for  I  forbid.  The  coalescence  of  the  second 
penon  with  the  verb  is  extremely  common,  and  there  are  few 
English  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  who  do  not  furnish 
exemplifications  of  it.  Robert  of  Gloucester  has  ^enkeataWj 
mi§do9t<no,  for  thinkcst  thou,  misdoest  tliou.  Dame  Siriz, 
trauetUy  for  trowest  thou ;  the  Seven  Sages,  tooUu,  for  thou 
wilt;  the  ancient  Interlocutory  Poem  above  referred  to  a 
like  form,  with  the  pronoun,  thu  canetu  }  and  Piers  Plough- 
man, among  numerous  other  cases,  the  negative  inflection, 
why  nadistouy  why  hadst-tliou-not* 

In  the  carelessness  of  pronunciation,  which  usually  marks 
basty  and  familiar  speaking,  the  auxiliary  Aovd  is  indistinctly 
irticulated.    ^^I  should  have  gone,"  is  pronounced  almost. 


^  SimiUr  combinatioDS  aro  found  in  German,  eTcn  an  Ut«  as  the  time  of 
L«ther.  Thufi,  in  Warnungc  D.  M.  Luther  an  acine  Ueben  Deadachen,  Witten- 
lierg,  1531,  wiltu  occurs  at  F.  III.,  and  muBtu  at  F.  b.  In  the  much  older 
Orendcl  und  Bride,  Zurich,  1858,  wc  find  instances  of  the  coalescence  of  all  the 
tliree  porsonfi  with  the  verb  :  woldich,  p.  17 ;  mahtu,  0 ;  Tasthi,  woldhi, 
1 ;  kondhi,  9. 

In  tho  famous  abrcnuntio  Diaboli,  of  the  eighth  centurj,  Wright 
^og.  liritan.  Lit.  I.,  310,)  prints  forsachista,  gclobistu,  but  other  critics 
leparato  tin*  pronoun  from  the  verb.  There  are  many  instances  of  like  combi- 
Di^oiis  in  old  Icelandic,  and  antong  others  may  bo  mentioned  the  construction 
of  a  negative  form  of  the  verb  by  affixing  the  particle,  a,  at,  a{>,  or  a(;  alio 
of  negative  forms  of  the  noun,  ai^ectiTe,  prononn,  and  adverb,  by  aflUlng  thi 
■jDabletgl  or  ki. 
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^^  I  should  a  gone,"  and  by  persons  ignorant  of  reading  md 
writing,  altogether  so.  In  old  English  books,  many  instancei 
occur  where  the  compound  tense  is  thus  printed,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Lord  Bemers'  Froissart,  vol.  I.,  chap.  225,  "  a  man 
coude  not  cast  an  appell  among  the,  but  it  shuld  a  fdUm  on 
a  basseuet  or  a  holme ; "  in  Wjcliffe's  Apology  for  the  Lol- 
lards, page  1,  '^  I  knowlech  to  a  felid  and  seid  |>ns."  Li 
the  Paston  Letters,  L  22, "  brybe's  that  wold  a  robbed  a  ship;" 
Paston  Letters,  I.  6,  '^  a  gret  nowmbre  come  to  Arfleet  for  to 
arescuyd  it,"  in  which  last  example  the  coalescence  is  oonh 
plete. 

A  like  tendency  is  discoverable  in  other  classes  of  wardi^ 
such  as  the  formation  of  an  objective  of  the  definite  articb 
the  by  a  coalescence  with  the  prepositions  tn,  an  and  aif  ytiif 
iih  being  often  written  for  in  the^  oth  for  on  the^  atU  for  dt 
the.  There  arc  also  traces  of  a  new  form  in  the  nouns.  Li 
Icelandic,  Swedish  and  Danish,  the  nouns  have  a  definito 
declension  fonncd  by  affixing  the  termination  of  the  definita 
article  according  to  case  and  gender.  Thus,  in  Swedidi| 
konung  means  king,  konungen,  tTie  king,  konnngenii 
^Aaking^s;  hus  means  house,  huset,  ^A^  house.*  A  som^ 
what  similar  contraction  existed  in  early  English,  in  the  cue 
of  nouns  beginning  with  a  vowel.     The  empress  was  writtm 


*  The  definite  article  is  den  for  the  masculine  and  feminine,  det  for  tht 
neuter.  In  the  process  of  coalescence,  the  initial  consonant  d  if  dropped,  ttd 
konung  den  becomes  konungen,  hus  det,  huset.  Tbia,  at  least,  b tht 
present  grammatical  resolution  of  the  compound.  nistoricaUj,  howeTer,  koB* 
ungen  is  the  Icelandic  kon6ngrinn,a  definite  formed  bj  the  coaletceiiee el 
the  noun  konungr,  and  the  definite  pronominal  article  hinn,  (for  which 
word  the  modern  Swedish  substitutes  den,)  and  so  of  other  nonna  whidi 
been  traditionally  handed  down  from  the  Old-Northern  period.  In  the 
form  of  new  words,  the  analogy  of  the  primitive  language  haa  been  foDovt^ 
and  the  article  retains  the  d  only  when  it  stands  alone. 


*■• 


ad  QK>ken  as  one  word,  thempress ;  the  mcmgd  or  goipdj 
Aewmffd;  the  apadUy  thapoMe  ;  the  ancre  {wnx^ot)  ihanere. 
Ruffo  are  even  faint  and  doubtful  indicationB  of  a  like  indi- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  article  a/nj  and  the  creation  of  an  in-, 
lefinite  form  of  the  noun  by  employing  this  article  as  a  prefix : 
Imt  we  find  a  nedgetoole  for  an  edge-tool,  a  naunipire*  for  on 
impire,  but  these  seem  to  be  rather  casea  of  orthographical 
xmloBion  than  really  new  combinationB. 

The  effect  of  reducing  a  language  to  writing  is  to  put  a 
itop  to  the  formation  of  inflections.  Inflections  doubtleiB 
iften  grow  out  of  a  hurried  and  indistinct  pronunciation  of 
hmOiar  and  frequently  recurring  combinations ;  but,  if  the 
fords  are  written,  the  mind  is  constantly  brought  back  to 
he  radical  forms,  and  the  tendency  to  coalescence  thus  ar- 
■ested ;  and  indeed  the  effect  of  writing  does  not  stop  here, 
mt  it  leads  to  the  resolution  of  compounds  not  much  altered 
n  form,  into  their  primitive  elements. 

In  listening  to  the  conversation  of  uneducated  persons, 
md  even  to  the  familiar  colloquial  speech  of  the  better  in* 
tructed,  we  observe  a  strong  inclination  to  the  coalescence 
if  words.  Let  a  foreigner,  who  should  be  wholly  ignorant 
>f  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  European  languages,  but 
ible  to  write  down  articulations,  record  the  words  of  our  or- 
linary  conversation  as  he  would  hear  them  spoken.  The 
■esult  would  be  an  approximation  to  an  inflected  language. 
le  would  agglutinate  in  writing  the  words  which  we  aggln- 
;inate  in  6])eaking,  and  thus,  in  many  cases,  form  a  regular 
jonjugation.    Take  for  example  the  interrogative  use  of  the 

*  The  n  in  nounpire  mar  be  radical,  for  it  has  been  ingenlooflj  tnggeitod, 
bat  this  obscure  word  i^i  perhaps  n  o  n  pair,  odd  one^  a  third  perion  eaUad  Is 
0  tarn  the  scale  between  two  disagreeing  arbitratom. 
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verb  to  home;  have  I?  have  jou?  has  lie?  Tlie  stranger 
would  not  suspect  that  each  of  these  phrases  was  composed 
of  two  words,  but  would  treat  them  as  the  first,  second  and 
third  persons  of  an  interrogative  form  of  the  verb  to  hffot* 
His  spelling  would  conform  to  the  pronunciation,  and  he 
would  write  havvij  ha/vye^  hazzy.  Kow  those  who  first  re- 
duce a  language  to  writing  are  much  in  the  condition  I  hate 
just  supposed.  Tliey  record  what  they  hear,  and  had  Eng- 
lish long  remained  unwiitten,  the  coalescences  would  have 
become  established,  and  conjugations  and  declensions  formed 
accordingly.  The  interrogative  would  have  had  its  r^olir 
verbal  inflection,  and  a  past  infinitive,  agone,  afaXUn^  wonld 
have  grown  out  of  the  combination  of  the  participle  wiA 
the  auxiliary,  the  latter  becoming  a  temporal  augment.* 

This  is  precisely  analogous  to  what  actually  did  take  place 
in  'most  of  the  Eomance  dialects,  because  they  were  need 
colloquially  for  centuries  before  they  were  written,  the  Letin 
being  the  language  of  the  government,  of  law,  of  literatim^ 
and  of  religion. 

Tlie  two  great  elements  of  which  English  is  composed 
had  each  its  written  dialect,  and  it  would  therefore  have  been 
quite  natural  that  the  new  language  should  very  early  have 
become  a  written  speech,  if  there  had  been  an  actual  histor- 
ical hiatus  between  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman-English.  But 
the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other  was  so  gradual,  that  the 
spoken  dialect  always  existed  in  a  written  form,  orthographi- 
cal mutations  following  closely  upon  orthoepical  revolntionii 

*  In  French,  it  was  only  the  early  reduction  of  the  spoken  tODgae  to  writ- 
ing, which  prevented  the  development  of  a  regular  negatire  Terb,  and  defiaile 
noun.  Vavoir  would  have  become  permanently  naroir,  and  I'honiBti 
loninio,  in  writing  as  well  as  in  speech,  had  French  remained  mereljr  an  onl 
dialect  a  few  centuries  longer. 
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Between  Latin  and  the  modem  Bomance  tongues,  on  the  other 
Imd,  there  was  an  interval,  and  conseqnentlj  these  latter,  as 
literary  dialects,  had  a  definite  commencement,  while  Eng- 
lish had  none.  Hence,  English  made  little  progress  in  new 
grammatical  formations,  and  the  predominance  of  Norman 
influence  led  to  the  rejection  not  only  of  Saxon  endings,  but 
of  many  other  facilities  of  expression,  the  loss  of  which  is  a 
▼ery  serious  evil  to  the  English  tongue.  For  instance,  the 
Saxon  had  a  negative  form  for  aU  verbs  beginning  with  a 
Towel,  the  aspirate  A,  or  the  semi-vowel  w.  This  consisted 
in  using  the  consonant  n,  the  initial  of  the  Saxon  negative 
particle  ne,  as  a  prefix.  The  convenience  of  this  form  was 
strongly  felt,  and  it  was  not  abandoned  in  poetry  for  some 
centuries  after  English  became  a  distinct  language.  Chaucer 
constantly  says  I  fiarrij  for  I  am  notj  I  nas,  for  I  was  nat^  he 
funUdy  for  lie  would  notj  ho  nadj  for  he  had  not,  I  ntZ2,  for  I 
mil  not.  Tlie  Wycliffite  versions  often  use  the  negative  verb 
in  the  imperative,  as  in  Judges  xviii.  9 :  ^^  Jfyle  ye  be 
negligent,  nil  ye  ceese."  Sylvester  at  the  end  of  the  sevenr 
teentli  centur}-,  oceaHionally  employs  this  form,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  this  verse  of  his  twenty-sixth  sonnet : 

Who  nill  be  subjecta,  shall  be  aUres,  in  fine. 

We  still  retain  the  negative  nill  in  the  phrase,  will  he,  nUl 
he,  whether  he  will  or  not,  where  will  and  nill  are  not  aux- 
iliaries, but  indei)eiHlent  verbs.  Wesley  attempted  to  revive 
nilly  and  wrote :  ^^  Man  trills  something,  because  it  is  pleasing 
to  nature,  and  he  m\h  something,  because  it  is  painful  to  na- 
ture." Tlic  linguistic  sense  of  the  English  people  was  at  a 
low  ebb  in  Wesley's  time,  and  his  use  of  nill  found  few  if  any 
imitators,  but  the  fact  tliat  we  still  employ  similar  compounds 
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in  none  J  neither ^  never  ^  which  are  simply  on€j  «»««vw#,  .vvri 
with  the  negative  prefix  n,  shows  that  this  form  is  not  ndh 
cally  repugnant  to  the  present  genius  of  the  language,  and  I 
see  nothing  very  improbable  in  the  recovery  of  the  negatin 
verb. 

The  Norman,  though  it  had  its  coalescencea,  like  fts 
other  Eomance  dialects,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  fu- 
ture, was  nevertheless  averse  to  compounds ;  and  aa  it  became 
more  and  more  an  infiuential  element  in  the  organization  cf 
English,  it  not  only  checked  further  coalescence,  but  led  to 
the  resolution  of  some  compounds  which  had  become  estilh 
lished,  and  hence  the  new  inflections  were  soon  abandoned.* 

The  only  deliberate,  organized  experiment  for  the  restoifr 
tion  of  an  obsolete  English  form,  is  that  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  have  long  striven  to  reintroduce  what  they  call 
tlie  plain  language,  or  the  employment  of  the  singular  thtm^ 
and  the  corresponding  verbal  inflection,  in  place  of  the  plurd 
you^  in  addressing  a  single  person.  It  is  not  strange  that  a 
phraseology,  which  was  adopted  as  the  badge  of  a  aeoli 
sliould  liave  failed  to  secure  general  acceptance,  but  the  CB- 
tire  want  of  success  in  the  attempt  to  establish  it  even  among 
the  Friends  themselves,  is  a  strong  evidence  of  the  rooted 

*  Our  English  verb  to  hunt  appears  to  be  allied  to  a  Hocso-Gothle  wort  tl 
nearly  similar  form,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be  cognate  with 
that  the  primary  signification  of  hunt  would  be,  to  take  with  the  hand,  or 
Some  etymologists  derive  hound  from  hunt^  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that 
is  derived  from  hound^  which  in  Saxon  was  spelt  not  with  on,  bat  aiinplj  «l  !■ 
that  cose,  to  hunt  would  be  to  ehoM  teith  houndty  or  dogs,  or,  as  we  BonettaMS 
now  say,  to  hound  or  to  dog.  At  the  period  when  there  was  a  teadenej  !• 
resolve  compounds,  this  very  obvious,  and  as  I  much  incline  to  beliere  tnie  ct|^ 
mology,  struck  the  rude  philologists  of  the  time,  and,  accordingly,  we  find  kwKJB 
man  written  in  early  English  houndsman^  sometimes  as  one  word,  bat  noC  w- 
frequently  as  two,  hounds  man.  See  the  History  of  Helyas,  Thom*s  Earlj  FhMt 
Romances,  III.,  55,  65. 
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sranioii  of  the  Anglican  people  and  speech  to  much  variety 
of  inflection.  In  the  first  fervor  of  religious  party  zeal, 
doubtless,  educated  Friends  spoke  more  grammatically,  but 
the  second  person  of  the  verb  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  generally  employed  by  their  followers ;  and  even  the 
nominative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  was  soon 
discarded,  so  that  vnll  thesy  has  thes^  does  theSy  were  substi- 
tated  for  wilt  thouj  hast  thou^  dost  thou. 

That  we  shall  recover  many  lost  Saxon  words  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  and  poetry  will  yet  reanimate  obsolete  forms 
specially  adapted  to  metrical  convenience.  Kew  r^ular  in- 
flections, however,  arc  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps  not  even 
desired;  and  some  grammarians  even  consider  it  probable 
that  formal  distinctions  of  case,  number  and  person  will  be 
rejected  altogether,  and  all  grammatical  relations  determined 
by  auxiliaries,  prepositions  or  other  particles.  That  such 
has  been  the  general  tendency  of  English  since  the  birth  of 
its  literature  is  quite  certain,  and  the  fact  is  too  familiar  to 
need  to  be  establislied  by  proof,  but  one  or  two  examples 
may  be  worth  citing.  The  use  of  the  possessive  pronouns, 
and  of  the  inflectcKl  possessive  case  of  nouns  and  pronouns, 
was,  until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  very  much  more 
extensive  than  at  present,  and  they  were  employed  in  many 
cases  where  tlie  preposition  with  the  objective  now  take  their 
place.  In  modern  English,  the  inflected  possessive  of  nouns 
expresses  almost  exclusively  the  notion  of  property  or  appur- 
tenance. Hence,  we  say  a  man^s  hai^  or  a  marCs  hand^  but 
the  d^scrtptum  of  a  //m/i,  not  a  man^s  description.  And,  of 
course,  we  generally  limit  the  application  of  this  form  to 
words  wlii(;h  indicate  objects  capable  of  possessing  or  enjoying 
the  right  of  property,  in  a  word,  to  persons,  or  at  least  ani- 
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mated  and  conBcious  creatures,  and  we  acoordingly  speak  of  a 
waman^s  bonnet,  but  not  of  a  hotiae^s  roof.    In  Bhort,  we  now 
distinguish  between  the  possessive  and  the  genitiTe.    lliiBwe 
must  allow  is  a  well-founded  distinction,  but  it  is  of  recent  in- 
troduction ;  and  indeed  some  modem  writers  are  inclined  to 
discard  it,  but  thus  far  with  few  imitators.    Clifford,  who  had 
been  a  follower  of  Wycliffe,  and  recanted,  expresses  his  repent- 
ance in  his  will  before  referred  to,  by  styling  himself  ^^nnwiv- 
thic  and  Goddis  traytor?^    So  in  the  Paston  Letters,  written 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  find  "  the  Kin^s  rebdtj  Hn^ 
Kin{/*8  traitorsj^  for  rebels  ayahist  the  king,  traitors  to  the 
king,  and  in  Froissart,  "  his  rebels.^^    These  expressions  strike 
us  oddly,  but  in  reality  they  are  not  a  whit  more  incongmoai 
than  the  phrases,  tli^j  hinges  ene7nu8^  our  enemies^  wUch  hm^ 
singularly  enough,  remained  current  in  English,  and  indeed 
in  most  European  languages,  but  which  will  perhaps  beoomB 
as  obsolete  as  the  king's  traitors.    We  may  consistently  mj 
the  hinges  friends^  because  we  feel  that  men  hare  certain 
rights,  or  at  least  interests,  in  their  friends  and  in  the  eenth 
ments  which  constitute  friendship,  but  tlie  king*8  enemitMyAJiO 
way  grammatically  distinguishable  from  the  hin^s  rMk, 
Few  instances  now  remain  of  this  repugnant  use  of  the  pos- 
sessive, but  its  limitation  to  persons  did  not  originate  till  long 
after  the  date  of  the  authorities  I  have  cited.     Lodge,  who 
translated  the  works  of  L.  Anurous  Seneca,  near  the  be^nning 
of  the  seventecntli  centuiy,  says,  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  that  work :  *'  Kcader,  I  here  once  more  present  thee 
Senecaes  translation."    In  this  case  Seneca  is  to  be  considered 
the  name,  not  of  a  person,  but  of  his  works  collectively.    Thb 
construction  is  frequent  in  Shakespeare,  and  Fuller  in  the  In- 
fant's Advocate  printed  in  1653,  has  this  passage :  "  If  wo  can* 


not  peroeiTo  the  manner  of  sins  paUan^  no  wonder  if  we  can- 
not  conoeiye  the  method  of  grcioes  anUdate^  in  Infants  Bonla." 
Similar  examples  might  be  multiplied  ad  if^Uum.^ 

In  like  manner,  what  is  now  a  possessiye  pronoun  was 
ancientlj  but  improperly  used  also  as  a  genitive  of  the  per- 
sonal pronoun.  In  the  WycliflSte  version  of  Genesis  ix.  3, 
W6  read :  ^^  And  yaure  feer  and  youre  trembljng  be  upon  alle 
the  beestis  of  erthe,"  where  the  modem  version  rightly  has, 
*^  and  the  fear  of  you  and  the  dread  (^  yauJ^  The  posses- 
iiTes  of  the  third  person  his  and  their  were  employed  in  this 
way  much  later  than  those  of  the  first  and  second  person, 
and  even  in  recent  times  many  instances  can  be  found  where 
these  pronouns  take  a  relative  after  them,  as  ^^  their  life  who 
Tiolate  the  principles  of  morality,"  for  "  the  life  of  thaee 
who."t 

*  NotwithBUnding  this  free  use  of  the  inflected  posseasiTe  by  did  writers, 
W9  sometimes  meet  in  them  a  long  succession  of  the  prepositionml  constnietloii» 
M  in  this  pusage  from  the  life  of  Beza  in  Abel  Redirifiis,  p.  471 :  "  for  be  not 
Onelj  entred  into  a  consideration  of  the  troth  (/the  doctrines  o^the  Cbnrcb  ^ 
Bome,  Ac.** 

f  In  AngIo-F(axon,  the  pwnttive  pronomn  singular  of  the  firtt  person  was 
A  In,  of  the  second  |>in.  The  genitive  plural  of  the  p^rsontU  prommn  was 
i r e  in  the  Jtrti  person,  cower  in  the  second^  hira,  hiora,orheora,in 
tko  third.  The  pouentire  pronouns  plural  of  the  Jirtt  and  teeond  persons  were 
Ibrmed  by  treating  the  genitive  plural  of  the  penonai  prommnM,  as  a  nominatire, 
and  declining  it  like  an  adjective  pronoun.  For  the  third  person,  there  was  no 
possessive  pronoun  in  either  the  singular  or  plural,  but  the  ffenitivtt^  h  i  s  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  singular,  hire  in  the  feminine  singular,  and  hira, 
k  i  o  r  a  or  h  e  o  r  a  for  all  genders  in  the  plural,  were  used  instead  of  possessive 
pronounii.  The  similarity  of  form  between  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first  and 
second  persons  and  the  plural  possc«8ive  pronoun  for  those  persons,  natnrallj 
led  to  grammatical  and  logical  confusion  in  the  use  of  both,  and  the  expressiont 
I  have  quoted  from  the  Wydiffitc  versions,  **  your/ear,'^  &c.,  were  as  improper 
at  that  time,  as  they  would  be  now,  for  the  logical  distinction  between  the  two 
pronominal  forms  was  at  no  period  of  the  language  quite  lost  sight  of,  though 
It  was  not  always  strictly  observed. 

In  the  traniiition  from  Anglo^xon  to  English,  the  genitive  plural  of  the 
personal  pronoun  was  dropped,  and  the  objective,  with  a  prepOflUon,  tubMltntod 
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At  present,  the  use  of  whage^  the  poflseesive  of  fok^  k 
pretty  generally  confined  to  persons,  or  things  penonified, 
and  we  should  scruple  to  say, ''  I  psCssed  a  house  whose  win- 
dows were  open."  Tliis  is  a  modem,  and  indeed  by  no  meni 
yet  fully  established,  distinction.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  final 
hwoes,  whence  our  whoae^  was  the  genitive  of  all  the  gen- 
ders of  the  pronoun  hwa,  and  whose  was  nniyersally  en- 
ployed  as  a  neuter  by  the  best  English  writers  until  a  recent 
period,  as,  in  certain  combinations,  it  still  is  by  reiy  good 
authorities.  The  origin  of  this  distinction  is  to  be  found  in 
a  fact  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  namely,  the  change  in 
the  office  of  genders  in  grammar.    In  Anglo-Saxon,  gram- 

for  it.  This  change  was  made  before  the  time  of  Wjcliffe,  and  tbe  vie  of  th 
possessiye  prononn,  instead  of  the  gcnilive  of  the  peraonal  pronouii,  watftvl^ 
lation  of  the  Idiom  of  the  language.  This  is  shown  abundantlj  bj  the  antiNii^ 
of  the  Wycliffitc  translators  themselves,  for  they  rerj  generallj  main  the  9^ 
tinction,  as,  for  example,  in  Joshua  vii.  13,  where  wc  read  "cnrayioge  iaintti 
midel  of  thee"  in  the  older  text,  and  **  in  the  myddia  of  ik^  in  the  later,  Mi 
in  EzckicI  xxxvi.  23,  where  one  text  has  **  in  the  myddil  of  iktm^^  the  other  *'il 
the  ni jddis  of  th^em ;  "  and  ho  in  many  other  passages,  where  these  oU  tni^ 
lations  agree  with  the  authorized  version.  The  Tolgarism  "  In  onr  midil,"  "h 
your  midst,"  "  in  their  midst,"  now  unhappily  yery  common,  growa  out  of  Ail 
confusion.  The  possessive  pronoun  cannot  be  properly  applied,  ezeepi  H 1^ 
dicative  of  possession  or  appurtenance.  The  "midst**  of  a  company  or  CM* 
munity  of  persons  is  not  a  thing  belonging  or  appurtenant  to  the  eompaay,  V 
to  the  individuals  composing  it.  It  is  a  mere  term  of  reiatian^  of  an  adveriiiilt 
not  a  substantive,  character,  and  is  an  intensified  form  of  expreaslon  fortmmi§' 
The  phrase  in  question,  therefore,  is  a  gross  solecism,  and  untapportcd  by  Al 
authority  of  pure  idiomatic  English  writers.  Shakespeare,  2  Pt.  HeniyTLh* 
8,  has  **  through  the  very  midst  of  you ;  ^  and  tliia  is  the  constant  form  hi  the  !■■ 
tborized  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  Leviticus  xxvi.  11,  the  Anglo-Saioa  ll  to- 
middes  cowrc  (cower),  to-middcs  being  a  preposition  governing  Ihl 
personal  pronoun  e  o  w  r  e.  The  English  translations  all  give  "  among  yov.*  b 
John  i.  20,  where  tbe  Greek  text  is  fiitros  8i  6/iwy,  the  Anglo-Saxon  li  to- 
rn iddes  cow;  the  later  Wycliflitc  version,  "  in  the  myddil  of  yo«; "  tt> 
older   "  the  myddil  man  of  you."    See,  further,  Appendix. 

Millon^s  '^my  midst  of  sorrow,**  Samson  Agoniatea,  1339,  la  a  poetical 
position   for  *  the  midst  of  my  sorrow,'  and  has  no  bearing  on  the 
question. 


^ 
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matical  gender  was  independent  of  sex.  So  long  as  the  mas- 
ealine,  feminine  and  neuter  were  indiscriniinatelj  applied  to 
objects  incapable  of  the  distinction  of  sex,  there  was  no  verj 
strong  sense  of  a  want  of  one  possessive  form  for  masculine 
and  feminine,  or  in  other  vrords^  personal  objects,  and  an- 
other for  neuter,  or  inanimate,  impersonal  tilings ;  but  as  this 
distinction  became  better  and  better  established,  and  who 
was  appropriated  to  persons^  which  to  things^*  the  use  of  one 
possessive  form  for  both  was  more  and  more  felt  to  be  incon- 
sistent, and  the  employment  of  the  possessive  of  both  nouns 
and  pronouns  was  regulated  accordingly. 

Tlic  necessity  of  a  double  form  for  the  more  precise  ex- 
pression of  ideas  which  have  become  distinct,  has  led  to 
the  development  of  one  of  the  few  new  inflections  which 
modem  English  has  evolved.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  the  personal 
pronoun  represented  in  English  by  he^  she^  ity  made  the  gen- 
itive or  possessive  h  In  for  the  masculine  and  neuter  gender, 
her  (hire)  for  the  feminine,  and  so  long  as  grammatical 
gender  had  not  an  invariable  relation  to  sex,  the  employment 
of  a  common  form  for  the  masculine  and  neuter  excited  no 
feeling  of  incongruity.  Tlie  change  in  the  grammatical  sig- 
nificance of  gender  suggested  the  same  embarrassment  with 
relation  to  the  universal  application  of  his  as  of  whose^  and 
when  this  was  brought  into  distinct  consciousness,  a  remedy 
was  provided.  At  first,  it  was  used  as  a  possessive,  without 
inflection  or  a  preposition,  and  several  instances  of  this  oc- 
cur in  Shakespeare,  as  alw)  in  Leviticus  xxv.  5,  of  the  Bi- 


*  The  Anglo-Stxon  rcIat'iTc  and  interrogative  was  b  w  4,  maac.  and  fem.,  and 
h  w  e  t ,  neut.  It  is  true,  h  w  4  was  goncrallj  cmplojed  in  reference  to  per- 
•oos,  but,  at  least  in  interrogations,  h  w  aa  t  was  rery  often  used,  in  tbe  iame 
way,  as  Uw»t   is  I>es  Mannes  Sunu.     Who  is  ibis  Son  of  Man  f 
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blcofieil:  "  That  which  groweth  of  ft  own  accord."*  A^ 
although  to  be  found  in  printed  books  of  a  somewliat  earlkr 
date,  is  not  once  used  in  that  edition,  his  being  in  all  caM 
bnt  that  just  cited  employed  instead.  The  precise  date  and 
occasion  of  the  first  introduction  of  Us  is  not  ascertained,  but 
it  could  not  have  been  far  from  the  year  1600.  I  believe  liiB 
earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  the  neuter  possessive  yet  ob* 
served  are  in  Shakespeare,  and  other  dramatists  of  that  aga 
Most  English  writers  continued  for  some  time  long^  to  en- 
ploy  his  indiscriminately  with  reference  to  male  persomor 
creatures,  and  to  inanimate  impersonal  things.  For  a  ooa* 
sidcrable  period  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oefr 
tury,  there  was  evidently  a  sense  of  incongruity  in  the  wg^ 
cation  of  his  to  objects  incapable  of  the  distinction  of  flo^ 
and  at  the  same  time,  a  reluctance  to  sanction  the  introdno- 

*  The  use  of  an  uninflectcd  form  as  a  possessive,  withoat  the  pnpoiitiOBflt 
was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  pronoun  t ^  In  Robert  of  Gloueettery  M|  it 
have 

Conan  l>o  quetu  cwtyn^  he  clepade  oat  (k)  stiUe, 

and  again 

f>o  ich  be  k}mg  of  Brctcync,  |>at  was  {>m  wuiU  Icmdm 

The  first  verse  of  Robert  de  Brunne's  vendon  of  Langtoft  nma  thai: 
In  Saint  Bede  bokea  writen  er  storiec  olde ; 
and  on  page  13 : 

In  CharlancLgn  eourte,  sire  of  Saint  IMnjB. 

In  the  older  Wycliffitc  version  of  Genesis  xxix.  10,  we  find:  "WhomvhMM 
Jacob  hadde  seen,  and  wisto  hir  Ills  unkil  doioghter;^  and  xxx.  86:  "andpilli 
a  space  of  tbrc  duics  weyc  bitwix  hem  and  his  dovoghtir  huMboond!^  These  bttV 
C.1SCS  might,  it  i?  true,  be  considered  compounds,  like  the  Danish  Farbror,1[•^ 
bror  (Fader-Broder,  Moder-Brodcr),  but  this  expUnation  wfll  Ml 
apply  to  the  earlier  examples  I  have  given,  or  to  numerous  instanoet  of  a  liiv 
date.  Thus  in  the  Paston  Letters,  I.  G. :  "  for  hb  80u*eyn  laify  sdbt ;  "  L  lUk 
"on  Seint /)'tin9fi  day  and  Jude;"  I.  122:  **such  as  most  hmre  IntNlt la tN 
Lord  Wyllughby  Goodet,''    IL  298:  *' my  brother  JSoa/oSMU." 


^ 
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fkm  of  the  new  form  ito  as  a  substitute.    Accordinglji  for 

the  first  half  of  that  century,  many  of  the  best  writers  re- 
ject them  bothy  and  I  think  English  folios  can  be  found, 
which  do  not  contain  a  single  example  of  either.  Of  Uj 
thereof,  and  longer  circumlocutions  were  preferred,  or  the 
Teiy  idea  of  the  possessive  relation  was  avoided  altogether. 
Although  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  writing  about  1660,  some- 
times has  its  five  or  six  times  on  one  page,  jet  few  authors 
of  an  earlier  date  freely  use  this  possessive,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member meeting  it  very  frequently  in  any  writer  older  than 
Thomas  Hey  wood.  Ben  Jonson  neither  employs  ito  in  his 
works,  nor  recognizes  it  in  his  grammar.  It  occurs  rarely  in 
IGlton's  prose,  and  not  above  three  or  four  times  in  his  poet- 
ry. Walton  commonly  employs  hU  instead.  Fuller  has  its 
in  some  of  his  works,  in  others  he  rejects  it,  and  in  the  Pis- 
gah  Sight  of  Palestine,  printed  in  1650,  both  forms  are  some- 
times applied  to  a  neuter  noun  in  the  course  of  a  single  sen- 
tence.* Sir  Tlionias  Browne,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely,  if 
ever,  employs  his  as  a  neuter,  and  I  think  that  after  the  Bes- 
toration  in  IGGO,  scarcely  any  instances  occur  of  the  use  of 
the  old  possessive  for  the  newly-formed  inflection.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that  the  neuter  possessive  did  not  appear  till 
long  after  the  graiiiinatieal  change  with  respect  to  gender 
had  taken  place  in  literature,  but  tlie  explanation  is  to  be 
found  partly  in  a  repugnance  to  the  introduction  of  new  in- 
flections, and  partly  in  the  fact  that  the  old  application  of 
genders  was  kept  up  in  the  spoken  language  long  after  it  had 


*  **  Many  miles  hence,  tliLs  river  aoliUrily  runs  on  as  sensible  of  iU  sad  fSUa 
mddenly  to  fall  into  the  Dead  Sea,  at  Ashdoth-Pisgah,  where  all  hU  comfort  it 
to  ha? e  the  company  of  two  other  brooks,**  Book  II.  68. 

"  Whether  from  the  violence  of  winds  then  blowing  on  iU  stream,  ftnd  ABg^ 
fing  it  bcjond  Am  banks.**    Book  II.  69. 
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become  extinct  in  the  written.  Indeed,  they  are  still  applied 
to  inanimate  objects,  in  the  same  confused  way,  in  some  Eng- 
lish provincial  dialects ;  and,  even  apart  from  the  poetical 
vocabulary,  traces  of  the  same  practice  exist  among  ns  to 
this  day.  Tlie  indiscriminate  attribution  of  the  three  gen- 
ders, as  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  German,  or  of  the  maaculine  and 
feminine,  as  in  French  and  Italian,  to  inanimate  objecta,  ii 
philosophically  a  blemish,  and  practically  a  serious  ipoon* 
venience,  in  those  languages,  and  it  is  a  great  improTemaDt 
in  English  that  it  has  simplified  its  grammar,  by  rejecting  lo 
superfluous,  unmeaning  and  embarrassing  a  subtlety. 

A  singular  obsolete  corruption  in  the  syntax  of  onr 
mother-tongue  was  revived  not  far  from  the  period  of  the 
introduction  of  its^  and  it  has  been  usually  ascribed  to  a 
passion  for  generalizing  the  laws  of  language  before  its  &etl 
were  well  ascertained.  Two  centuries  since  it  was  conunoa 
to  write  John  his  sticky  Mary  her  hookj  and  the  like.  Ba 
Jonson  says,  that  '^  nouns  in  ^,  «,  «A,  ^,  and  cA,  make,  in  Ilia 
possessive  singular,  t«,  in  the  plural,  etf,"  ^^  which  diatine- 
tion,"  continues  he,  ^^  not  observed,  brought  in  the  monatiVNia 
syntax  of  tlie  pronoun  his  joining  Avith  a  noun  betdkening 
a  possessor,  as  the  prince  his  house.^^*  The  practice  appeaia 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  grammatical  theory  that  a^  aa  a 
sign  of  the  possessive  case,  was  a  contraction  of  the  poeaeaBfO 

*  Harvey,  in  1580,  in  his  reply  to  Immcrito  (Spenser),  speaking  of  EoigBA 
orthography  says :  "  But  see  what  absurdities  thys  yl  fauoured  Orthognpbyti  <r 
rather  Piseudography,  hath  ingnndered ;  and  howe  one  erroor  still  breedetii  mI 
begottcth  an  other.  Have  wee  not  Mooncth,  for  Hoonthe ;  sithence,  for  riMt; 
wliilest,  for  whilste ;  phantasic,  for  phansie ;  eoen  for  ern ;  diuel,  for  dirl ;  M 
hys  urathfy  for  Ooddes  terath  ;  and  a  thousande  of  the  same  stampe,  wheidn  At 
corruptc  Orthography  in  the  mosto  hath  beene  the  sole,  or  prindpall  eaait  of 
corruptc  Prosodyc  in  oucr  many.**  Mulcaster,  in  1682,  renuurks  on  thb  fim: 
**  Neither  do  I  se  anic  cause  wher  to  use  Am,  saTing  after  words  which  endiaib 
as  *  Socratet  hit  councell  was  this,  Flaioet  that,  and  ArittoiUi  tUa.*" 
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pionoiin  his.  But  it  is  argued  that  those  who  introduced  the 
innovatioii  did  not  remember  that  s  was  the  sign  of  the  poe- 
•eiaive  in  feminine  as  well  as  in  masculine  nouns,  and  in  the 
plural  number  of  the  strong  inflection  also,  in  neither  of 
which  cases  could  it  have  been  originally  a  contraction  of  Am. 
They  should  have  further  considered,  it  is  added,  that  upon 
this  theory,  the  s  final  of  the  possessive  pronouns  hers  and 
theirs  must  in  like  manner  have  been  derived  from  Ata,  which 
18  a  manifest  absurdity,  and  that  the  s  in  his  itself,  which  is 
evidently  an  inflected  form  of  tlie  nominative  masculine  per- 
sonal pronoun  A^,  could  not  be  tlms  explained.  As  I  have 
just  remarked,  his  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  possessive  form  of  the 
pronoun  for  both  the  masculine  and  neuter  genders,  the  fem- 
inine having  anciently  had  the  form  hire,  nearly  corre- 
sponding to  the  modem  her.  It  should  be  added  tliat  the  s 
final  is  the  earliest  known  sign  of  the  possessive  or  genitive 
case  in  most  of  the  languages  of  the  Indo-European  stock, 
and  it  may  fairly  be  insisted,  that,  for  the  present,  this  is  to 
be  received  as  an  ultimate  grammatical  fact,  not  at  this  time 
admitting  of  etymological  explanation.* 

Tlicrc  is  a  striking  analogous  fact  in  the  modem  history 
of  the  Gothic  languages,  which  cannot  be  passed  over.  I 
refer  to  the  nearly  contemporaneous  introduction  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  syntactical  form  in  the  Swedish,  Danish  and 
German,  all  of  which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies very  frequently  employed  the  possessive  pronoun,  in 
the  masculine  and  feminine  genders,  and  both  numbers,  as 
the  sign  of  the  genitive  ease  of  the  noun.  In  these  dialectS| 
there  is  the  same  discrepancy  between  the  primitive  form  and 

*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  Lecture. 
26 
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the  modem  substitute,  and  even  a  greater  difficnlly  in  np- 
posing  the  usual  genitive  sign  to  be  derived  from  the  poBBes- 
sive  pronoun.  This  use  of  the  pronoun  is  generally  if  not 
always  confined  to  proper  names,  whereas  in  English  it 
applied  also  to  common  nouns,  and  in  the  former  case  it 
to  have  originated  in  the  difficulty  of  declining  foreign 
with  the  native  inflection.  A  similar  device  was  Bometimei 
resorted  to  in  the  Latin  of  that  day,  in  the  syntax  of  moden 
proper  names,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Oothic  lan- 
guages borrowed  it  from  this  corrupt  Latin  form,  for  there  is 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  they  could  aU  have  taken  it  from 
the  syntax  of  the  one  among  them  which  first  introduced  it 

K,  however,  further  investigation  shall  show  that  it  spon- 
taneously originated  in  any  two  or  more  of  them,  the  fact 
becomes  very  important,  and  it  would  be  fair  to  regard  it  u 
an  expression  of  the  linguistic  sense  of  the  Gothic  race  an 
titled  to  no  little  weight  as  an  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  the  forms,  the  real  origin  of  the 
Gothic  genitive  or  possessive  inflection  is  to  be  found  in  a 
coalescence  of  the  noun  and  the  possessive  pronoun.* 

The  rejection  of  infli»,ctions,  and  especially  the  want  of  a 
passive  voice,  lias  compelled  tlie  use  of  some  very  complex 
ixiul  awkward  expressions.  The  phrases  /  am  toldj  he  had 
been  gone  half  an  hour,  strike  foreigners  as  particularly  mon- 

*  The  grammar  of  the  Mopso-Gothic  presents  a  case  of  resemblance  betwan 
the  genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns,  which  scryes  as  ft  possearive,  and  thl 
genitive  or  possessive  case  of  certain  nouns  and  adjectives.  The  genitire  dB* 
gular  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  mcuc.  is,  /em.  izos,  neui,  is.  The  gcidlivt 
eiugular  of  a  numerous  class  of  masculine  nouns  ends  in  is;  as  nom.  wigi, 
ffen.  wigis.  The  same  case  of  many  feminines  ends  in  Jos  or  os;  as 
{>iudangardi,  gen.  |>iudangardjos.  Thus  far,  there  is  a  certain  llk«i 
between  the  possessive  of  the  pronoun  and  the  possessive  ending  of  the  uMi^ 
l)ut  the  coincidences  are  too  few  to  authorize  tlie  supposition  thai  the  endlqgli 
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staonfi.  Such  combinations  Bs^^he  was  given  a  commimon 
in  a  new  r^ment "  are  employed  by  some  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  by  those  of  an  earlier  period.* 
I  find,  in  a  late  discourse  by  an  eminent  divine,  a  recommen« 
dation  to  literary  men  to  acquire  some  manual  occupation 
"  which  may  he-faUenrback-vpon  in  case  of  need ; "  and  Cole- 
ridge speaks  of  an  impediment  to  ^^merCs  turning  their 
minds  inwards  upon  themselves."  ''  Such  a  thing  has  heenr 
gone4hrough'With^^^  "  it  ought  U^he-taJcen-notice^fy^ "  it  ought 
not  io^'lost'sighirof^'^  arc  really  compound,  or  rather  agglu- 
tinate passives,  and  the  number  of  such  will  probably  rather 
increase  than  diminish.  They  make  the  language  not  less 
intelligible,  but  less  artistic  ;  less  poetical,  but  not  less  prac- 
tical, and  they  arc  therefore  fully  in  accordance  with  those 
undefined  tendencies  which  constitute  the  present  drift  of 
the  English  language. 

Note  to  P.  401. — Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  some  able  philologista 
are  of  opinion  that,  howcTcr  corresponding  forms  are  to  be  explained  elsewhere, 
t  as  the  8tgn  of  the  po.sscsiiivc  in  English  nouns  is  derived  from,  and  truly  reprc- 
ienta,  the  posiicssiTc  oronoun  hit^  and  hence  It  is  important  to  examine  the  his- 


qoestion  wan  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  the  noun  and  pronoun,  for  in  most 
M<BBO-Ciothic  nounii,  the  poAsc&'ive  form  admits  of  no  such  explanation.  Be- 
tween the  genitive  of  the  adjective  and  the  pronoun,  the  resemblance  is  much 
stronger.     Take  tlic  indeCnite  form  of  the  adjective  gods,  good. 


Muc 

Fern. 

K«at 

N'ora.  gods. 

goda. 

god,  godata. 

fien.    godis. 

godaizos. 

godis. 

So  superlative  b  a  tints,  best. 

Noni.  batists. 

batista. 

batist. 

(Ion.    batisti^ 

batistaizos. 

batistit. 

•  Lord  Ilerncrs,  in  his  translation  of  Froissart,  Vol  I.,  chap.  89,  sayt:  "I 
tMevrd  the  glcave."    (libbon,  Vol.  I.,  chap.  VII.,  observef  of  Hazimln,  ''ht 
A«f  been  cUnicd  admittance. 
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tory  of  the  form  in  quefltion,  though  this  cannot  be  done  ntiifkctorilj  wlthont 
recurring  to  manuscript  authorities  inaccessible  to  the  American  acholar. 

The  9  or  *<  cannot  be  proved  to  represent,  or  stand  for  JUi,  unleas  h  can  be 
shown  that  his  was  employed  as  the  sign  of  the  possessive  caie  in  EngUA  h^mt 
the  use  of  the  ending  «  or  V  How  far  back  then  can  we  trace  the  employmefit 
of  hU  for  that  purpose  ? 

It  is  stated  by  Latham  that  the  expression  "/or  Jenu  Chritt  his  take*  in  tW 
Liturgy  of  the  English  Church,  is  "the  only  foundation  for  the  asaercioa**  that 
the  genitive  characteristic  «  is  a  contraction  of  the  possessiTe  pronomi  Aii.  Thi 
mcpning  of  the  grammarian  is  not  clear,  but  if  ho  intends  to  say,  as  he  mi 
to  do,  that  this  form  of  the  possessive  is  not  older  than  tliat  liturgy,  he  is  ec^ 
tainly  in  error,  although  indeed  the  revived  use  of  it  cannot  be  poaitirely  tnoad 
to  a  much  earlier  period. 

There  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  evidence  of  the  employment  of  the  poik 
sessive  pronouu  as  a  possessive  sign  in  any  stage  of  classical  ADgto-SazoD.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  nouns  in  that  language,  composing  the  aceond  aad  thiid 
declension  of  Rask,  the  first  of  Kli[)stcin,  made  the  genitive  or  powcistve  In  •! , 
or  sometimes  as,  and  even  ys,  and  in  the  transition  to  English,  $  or  'a 
the  general  possessive  form  for  nouns  of  all  the  declensions.  In  the  oldieat 
script  of  Layamon,  the  last  important  Anglo-Saxon,  or  rather  Semi-Saxon  work, 
a  manuscript  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  probably  nearlf 
of  the  author^s  time — there  are  two  examples  of  the  use  of  his  as  the  sigm  of 
the  possessive  of  proper  names.  In  another  text,  written,  as  is  sapposed,  ittj 
years  later,  h  i  s  is  generally  substituted  for  the  e  s  of  the  older  manuscript,  sad 
is  used,  in  a  few  cases,  even  with  common  nouns ;  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  h 
the  two  instances  where  the  older  text  has  h  i  s  (I.  pp.  175,  279,)  the  corrospflwl 
ing  passages  in  the  later  have  the  regular  possessive  in  es. 

In  the  Ormulum,  which  I  think  must  be  regarded  as  English  rather  Ass 
Semi-Sttxon,  and  if  so,  then  the  earliest  specimen  of  English,  tbe  povesrffs  flf 
nouns,  as  well  as  the  plural  number,  is  formed  by  the  addition  oft  (or  rather,  it 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  orthography  of  the  author,  of  two  «,)  without  thi 
apostrophe,  and  the  pronoun  never  supplies  its  place.  In  the  proclainatiOB  of 
Henry  III.,  (1258,)  the  possessive  is  made  in  t  or  e«.  In  Robert  of  Gloooi^ 
tcr,  at  least  iu  Hearne^s  edition  of  1735,  the  possessive  is  almost  inTarisb^ 
formed  by  the  addition  of  *s  or  e^t  to  the  radical,  but  there  are  a  rery  few  ooM 
where  ys  is  used  as  the  possessive  sign,  and  printed  separately  from  the  wmi^ 
Thus,  at  page  G4 : 

|)e  hauene  |)cr  he  was  y  slawc,  aflur  Haym  ys  name  y  wya, 
Uamptono  was  y  clepud,  as  ho  yet  y  clepud  ys. 

The  pronoun  hin  is  printed  in  this  edition,  iudiifercntly,  Aif,  ky$,  and  fs,  all 
therefore  in  the  example  I  have  cited,  ys  may  possibly  be  a  pronoun,  bat  tbs 
mere  separation  of  this  syllable  from  the  root  in  the  mannscript  does  not  proit 
it  to  be  60,  for  the  participial  and  preterite  augment  y,  as  in  jf  $ime$^  y  iUpfd 
in  the  above  couplet,  the  prefix  6i,  as  in  bi  hct^  hi  lene^  In  com,  hi  ^an,  the  picfl 
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«i  (Lfttm  ad,)  as  In  a  cent  for  aneni,  and  other  syllables  properly  InseparaUe,  are 
nparmtely  written  in  the  same  text 

Ho  example  of  this  construction  has  been  obserred  In  Piers  Ftonghman, 
Oower,  Chancer,  or  the  WydifBte  Terslons,  but  three  apparent  instances  occur 
fai  Torrenie  of  Portugal,  at  Terses  880,  1884,  and  1902 ;  the  inryUf  yt  bed, 
Bat  It  be  for  Jhetu  U  sake^  and  ffor  Jeihu  U  Iotc.  TTiese,  howerer,  are  incon* 
dnslTe,  for  the  same  reason  as  those  cited  fW>m  Robert  of  Gloucester.  The 
ending  in  yf  is  often  found  about  this  period,  in  pronouns  where  it  could  not 
havtt  l>een  derired  from  Am  or  Ayt,  as  in  one  of  the  Paston  letters,  (YoL  I.,  40,) 
written  in  1470,  in  which  hen  is  spelt  hyrrya^  and  cw%y  howryit  and  the  plural 
ef  nouns  Tcry  often  talces  this  ending.  The  form  "  my  Lord  Bedford  yt  godes,** 
in  the  Paston  liCtters,  I.  122,  "to  my  Maistr  yt  place,** I.  198,  are  probably 
Btre  orthographical  errors,  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  almost  uniform  usage 
in  tliat  collection. 

In  the  Morte  d'Arthur,  first  printed  in  1485,  tenth  book,  chapter  thirty-fifth, 
I  find  this  passage :  '*  Beware,  Kynge  Blarke,  and  come  not  nyghe  me,  for  weta 
fbon  wel  that  I  saued  Alyandtr  hit  lyf^^  and  there  is  a  more  equlTocal  instance 
in  tke  seventh  chapter  of  the  fourth  book :  "This  lord  of  this  oastel  hu  name 
is  Sr  Damas.**  In  general,  the  possessire  Is  formed  in  this  work  as  in  modem 
tines,  but  always  without  the  apostrophe. 

The  earliest  examples  I  have  met  with  of  the  free  and  constant  use  of  hu  as 
a  possessive  sign  are  iu  the  contiauation  of  Fabyan*s  Chronicle,  commendng 
with  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  printed  in  1542,  pp.  696,  699,  701,  702,  and 
daewhere,  of  Ellis'8  reprint,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  previous  parts  of 
tliat  Chronicle,  this  construction  does  not  occur. 

In  the  Confutacjon  of  Tyndale*s  Aunswere,  made  anno  1582,  by  Syr  Thomas 
More,  p.  343  of  the  edition  of  1557, 1  find  this  passage,  "  him  have  they  sette  on 
mynt  JfathU  hy»  even  by  the  name  of  Saynt  Thomas  the  Martyr;**  and  on  p. 
597,  "  for  conclusion  of  David  hy»  dcdes.**  It  is  possible  that  the  form  of  the 
possessive  may,  in  these  instances,  have  been  changed  by  the  editor,  so  as  to 
accord  with  the  new  usage,  but  if  genuine,  they  date  further  back  than  the  ex- 
amples from  Fabyan^H  Chronicle. 

An  instance  of  the  use  of  the  plural  possessive  pronoun  as  the  sign  of  the 
possessive  case  of  a  noun  occurs  in  a  letter  written  in  1528,  and  printed  at  page 
44  of  the  Introduction  to  Bagstcr^s  English  Ilexapla  :  **I  did  promys  him  X  1. 
sterling  to  praic  for  my  father  k  mother  there  sowles,  and  al  cristen  sowlea.* 
This  example,  indeed,  proves  nothing  directly  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
poascM(ivo  sign  «,  but  this  instance  and  those  cited  from  Layamon,  the  Morte 
d*Arthur,  Fabyan,  and  More,  show  that  the  possessive  pronoun  was,  to  some 
extent,  re^rdod  as  the  grammatical  equivalent  of  the  possessive  sign,  before 
the  date  of  the  English  Liturgy. 

Doubtless  the  number  of  such  examples  might  be  increased  by  further  re- 
search, but  they  are  too  few  and  too  much  at  variance  with  the  almost  universal 
usage  of  the  language  before  the  sixteenth  century,  and  its  known  historical 
etymology,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  grammatical  theory.    If  they  are  any 
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thing  more  than  accidental  dcpartun»  from  the  regular  form,  they,  at 
only  prove  that  particular  English  writers  confounded  the  poaaewiva 
with  the  possessiTe  tign.  Even  this  conclunon  is  rendered  leas  probable  by  Ibe 
fact  that  no  instance  of  the  corresponding  use  of  Aer,  or»  with  the  amgle  ex- 
ception which  I  have  cited  from  the  letter  of  1528,  of  Mcn^,  is  known  to  oeev 
until  about  1560.  Palsgrave  expressly  says  that  the  possesBve  is  formed  1^ 
adding  t  (or  is)  to  the  noun ;  and  he  does  not  himself  in  any  case  employ  the 
pronoun  for  this  purpose,  nor  does  Gil,  in  his  Logonomia,  notSce  any  bnt  the 
inflected  possessive.  The  apostrophe  before  the  t  in  Robert  of  Gloncefter  wn 
probably  introduced  to  make  the  distinction  between  the  poesesdre  iingokr 
and  the  plural  number,  a  device,  which,  when  the  new  plural  fonn  in  s  wn 
hardly  yet  colloquially  established,  might  be  a  conTenience,if  not  a  necearity. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  I  think  we  are  authorized  to  say  tAt  the  theory  wUdk 
makes  the  possessive  sipn  a  a  derivative  or  contraction  of  the  powfif  ft^ 
nouD  hiSy  in  English  etymology,  is  without  historical  evidence  or  probable  aaal^ 
ogy  to  support  it. 

I  regret  tliat  I  have  been  unable  to  consult  two  articles  mentioned  by  Srf. 
Madden,  in  the  Glossarial  Remarks  to  Layamon,  Vol.  m.,  p.  451,  one  in  tki 
Critical  Review  for  1777,  vol  XLIII.,  p.  10,  the  other  in  the  Cambridge  FIL 
Museum,  Vol.  II.,  as  a  simple  reference  to  them  might  perhaps  have  saved  a 
discussion  which  the  statement  of  Latham  and  the  opinions  of  tome  other  i 
marians  seemed  to  render  necessary. 
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LECTURE    XIX. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AS  AFFECTED  BT  THE  ART  OF  FBINTIKO. 

I. 

The  material  conditions  to  which  the  art  of  book-makings 
in  all  its  brandies,  is  subject,  have  not  only  been  powerfully 
inatmmental  in  the  modification  of  single  words,  and  in  deter- 
mining those  minor  questions,  upon  which  the  ready  and 
commodious  use  of  a  written  or  printed  volume  depends,  but 
they  have  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  the  more  gen- 
ral  forms  of  literature,  and  even  upon  the  character  and  ten- 
dency of  mental  action.  Let  me  illustrate  by  a  comparison 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  methods  of  recording  the 
processes  and  results  of  human  thought.  The  oldest  manu- 
scripts have  scarcely  a  single  point  of  resemblance  to  modem 
books.  Tlie  Latin  word  volumen,  (whence  our  wrfwww,) 
derived  from  the  verb  volvo,  I  turn  or  roll,  indicates  the 
most  usual  fonn  of  the  ancient  book.  It  was  a  long,  narrow 
roll  of  i>arehmcnt  or  papyrus  generally  divided  transversely 
into  i)a<res  or  columns,  the  words  written  closely  together 
without  any  separation  by  spaces,  without  distinctive  forms 
of  letters,  capitals  being  employed  for  all  purposes  alike, 
without  marks  of  pimctuation,  without  divisions  of  chapters, 
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paragraphs  or  periods,  and  frequently  made  still  more  i] 
ble  by  complicated  and  obscure  abbreviations  or  contrgctiou 
of  whole  syllables,  or  eyen  words,  into  a  single  character. 
The  modem  book  is  an  assemblage  of  leaves,  of  convenient 
form  and  dimensions,  securely  united  at  one  edge,  widi 
pages  regularly  numbered,  impressed  with  characters  of  dif- 
ferent, but  fixed  forms,  according  to  their  several  uses,  wards 
separated  by  spaces,  members  of  the  periods,  and  the  periodi 
themselves,  distinguished  by  appropriate  points,  and  the 
whole  cut  up  into  paragraphs,  sections  and  chapters,  accori- 
ing  to  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject,  or  the  convenience 
of  the  writer,  printer  or  reader,  and,  finally,  abnndantiy  pro- 
vided with  explanatory  notes  and  references,  and  ample 
tables  of  contents  and  indexes. 

It  may  not  be  here  irrelevant  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
the  etymology  of  the  Latin  and  English  words  for  book 
Yo  lumen,  derived  as  I  have  just  said  from  volvo,  isa 
younger  and  less  common  Latin  name  for  book  than  either 
liber,  the  generic  term  for  all  books,  or  codex,  propeily 
the  specific  designation  of  manuscripts  composed  of  leaves 
of  any  material,  while  vo lumen  was  the  proper  appoUation 
of  the  roll.  Tlie  word  liber,  (whence  our  library^  origi' 
nally  signifying  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  was  applied  to  boobi 
because  bark  was  one  of  the  earliest  materials  on  which  the 
Latin  people  wrote.  Codex,  or  caudex,  whence  our eod^^ 
signifies  the  tnink  or  stem  of  a  tree.  Thin  tablets  of  wood, 
split  from  the  stem  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  wax,  at  a 
very  early  period  supplied  the  place  of  the  more  modem 
papyrus,  parchment  and  paper,  the  writing  being  inscribed 
upon  the  wax  with  a  hard  ])oint  m*  style. 

Tlie  Gothic  tribes  also  used  slips  of  wood  for  the  same 
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poipose,  and  the  wood  of  the  heech  being  fonnd  best  adapted 
for  writing^>tablet8,  its  primitive  name  (in  Anglo-Saxon,  boo,) 
became  the  designation  of  tlie  most  important  object  formed 
from  it,  and  hence  our  English  booky  and  the  German  Buch. 
It  is  a  probable  suggestion,  that  the  form  now  uniyersally 
adopted  for  the  book  owes  its  origin  to  the  employment  of 
wood  or  of  leaden  tablets  in  this  way.  Slips  of  wood  could 
not  well  make  a  roll,  and  if  connected  at  all,  they  would  nat- 
urally be  gathered  like  leaves  of  modem  paper.  The  Upsal 
copy  of  the  Moeso-Gothic  translation  of  the  Oospels,  generally 
known  as  the  Codex  Argcnteus,  believed  to  be  of  the 
jBfth,  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
parchments  existing,  is  written  on  leaves  of  vellum  arranged 
in  book-fashion,  as  are  also  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
manuscripts  now  extant,  the  superior  convenience  of  that 
form  having  led  to  its  general  adoption  not  far  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  though  the  Herculaneau 
and  Egyptian  papyri  are  all  rolls. 

To  an  unpractised  eye,  however  familiar  with  the  indi- 
vidual characters,  an  ancient  manuscript  or  inscription  is  but 
a  confiiBcd  and  indistinct  succession  of  letters,  and  no  little 
exj)erience  is  rcf^uired  to  enable  us  readily  to  group  these  let- 
ters into  syllables,  the  syllables  into  words,  and  to  combine 
the  words  into  separate  j)eriods.  Indeed,  the  accidental 
omission  of  a  spaee  in  printing  between  two  successive  words 
in  our  own  language  sometimes  seriously  embarrasses  us,  and 
if  a  whole  sentence  were  thus  printed,  we  should  find  it  al- 
most as  unintelligible  as  a  complicated  cipher.* 

•  The  following  sentence  from  Fullcr'd  Worthies  will  BCTwe  to  show  the  dlf- 
ftcalt  J  of  readinf^  au  unbroken  succcasion  of  words : 

iTWlLLruMKTllF.nKHTt'LKKKTORKADTKATOSPILLTIIATDIEDWllBBKlMKVTINCBKULVI 
CSWORIiS  AKDLBITKRAA  RK  W  ITllOUTPOIJCTSOISTOPSALLCOMTUnjBDVOOITIIBB. 
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An  ancient  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  Laidly 
less  puzzled,  were  he  to  be  asked  to  read  a  composition,  eren 
of  his  own,  divided  and  arranged  according  to  the  rnlei  of 
modem  typography.  He  would  be  distracted  with  tihe  Tut 
etj  of  characters,  capitals,  small  letters,  and  italics,  with  the 
multiplieitj  of  marks  of  punctuation,  and  the  ahattering  of 
the  periods  into  fragmentary  members ;  perplexed  with  the 
often  illogical  divisions  of  the  sentences  and  chapters,  and 
embarrassed  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  references  snd 
annotations,  all  whieli  would  seem  to  liim  to  serve  little  oAer 
puq^ose  than  to  break  the  continuity  of  argument  or  lUff- 
ration,  and  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  reader  from  cloeely 
following  the  thoughts  of  his  author.  We  may  find  an  illw- 
tration  of  this  in  the  unliappy  dislocation  and  confusion  of 
the  narratives  of  the  evangelists,  by  the  division  into  chapter 
and  verse,  so  injudiciously  executed  by  Stephens,  in  the  ox- 
teentli  century,  and  unwisely  followed  in  all  more  recent 
translations.  If  we  read  the  Gospels  as  they  were  writteo, 
each  as  a  continuous  whole,  we  gain  a  very  different  inh 
pression  from  tliat  derived  from  perusing  them  as  we  habit- 
ually do,  in  fragmentary  sections  and  periods,  and  in  fte^ 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  integrity  of  form  is  almost  Ae 
only  change,  which  most  scholars  would  willingly  see  made 
in  our  English  New  Testament. 

Manupcriiit,  indeed,  even  in  our  o^vn  language,  can  new 
be  read  in  the  thoughtless,  half-mechanical  way,  in  which  we 
skim  over  the  pages  of  a  modem  romance,  or  the  colnmneof 
a  newspaper,  for  the  finest,  clearest  and  most  uniform  chirof 
raphy  falls  short  of  the  regularity  and  easy  legibility  of 
typography,  and  the  highest  compliment  we  can  pay  a  hand* 
writing  is  to  say  that  it  reads  like  print. 
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Tlie  oriental  nations,  whose  manuscripts  resemble  those  of 
he  ancients  in  wanting  capitals,  italics  and  punctuation,  are 
Bbnrely  readers,  and  as  they  follow  the  writing  with  the  eye, 
hey  very  frequently  articulate  the  words,  or  at  least  movo 
he  lips,  as  wo  are  apt  to  do  in  deciphering  a  difficult  chirog- 
aphy.  Indeed,  such  is  the  difficulty  of  reading  manuscript  so 
lenned,  that  in  cases  where  etiquette  or  other  reasons  require 
k  written  instead  of  a  verbal  message,  the  letter  is  sometimes 
locompanied  by  a  reader  to  explain  its  purport  to  the  recipi- 
Qt.  A  curious  passage  in  the  Confessions  of  St.  Auffustino 
eems  to  imply  that  the  ancients  usually  articulated  the  words 
a  their  private  reading ;  for  it  is  remarked  as  a  note-worthy 
^articular  in  the  habits  of  St.  Ambrose,  that  he  read  by  the 
ye  alone,  when  engaged  in  private  study. 

"  When  Ambrose  was  reading,"  says  Augustine,  "  his  eye 
lassed  over  the  page,  and  his  mind  searched  out  the  sense  of 
is  author,  but  his  organs  of  speech  were  silent.  We  often 
aw  him  studying  in  this  inaudible  way,  and  never  otherwise, 
nd  we  supposed  that  he  feared,  that  if  he  read  aloud,  he 
hould  be  intemiptcd  by  those  who  heard  him  with  questions 
bout  the  meaning  of  obscure  passages ;  or,  perhaps,  the  de- 
ire  of  sparing  his  voice,  which  was  easily  fatigued,  was  a 
till  better  reason  for  this  silent  study."* 

But  the  ancient  habits  of  thought  were  wholly  irreconcil- 
ble  with  the  inconsecutive,  discontinuous  style  of  relation 
r  discussion  and  expression  so  prevalent  in  our  time.  Sen- 
entious,  indeed,  and  highly  elliptical  the  classical  writers 
ften  were,  but  the  thoughts  were  nevertheless  consequent, 
nd  logically  connected,  though  some  links  of  the  chain 
night  be  left  to  the  reader's  sagacity  to  supply.     Besides 

•  Couf.  Lib.  VI.,  g  S. 
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this,  the  fulness  of  the  aneient  inflections  was  a  sure  g^uds 
through  the  intricacies  of  the  most  inYolved  period,  and 
hence  tlie  Greeks  and  Eomans  did  not  require  those  multi- 
plied helps  to  easy  reading  which  shallow  thinking  demandi, 
and  the  habitual  use  of  which  so  weakens  the  intdligeneSi 
that  a  constant  craving  for  additional  facilities  is  felt,  and 
every  year  adds  some  new  device  for  relieving  the  brain,  at 
the  expense  of  the  eye-sight,  in  the  mechanical  arrangement 
of  recorded  words.    That  this  ocular  dissection,  this  material 
anatomy  of  language,  has  had  an  important  influence  on  our 
modem  European  tongues,  and  on  the  current  of  the  though 
of  wliich  tliose  languages  are  the  vehicles,  there  is  litde 
doubt.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  decline  of  ancient  literalore^ 
the  convenience  of  such  devices,  superfluous  in  more  intdleo* 
tual  ages,  began  to  be  felt,  especially  in  the  reading  of  oUar 
authors,  whose  dialect  was  becoming  more  or  less  obsolefea 
Tlie  invention  of  many  of  them  is  due  to  the  AlezandrisB 
grammarians,  a  school  of  critics  and  commentators  who  occn- 
pied  themselves  much  with  the  elucidation  of  the  eailur 
Greek  writers,  and  who  are  said  to  have  introduced  the  Greek 
accents,  and  some  other  points,  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of 
the  language  to  foreigners,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  flia 
young  in  reading.     Tlieir  obvious  adaptation  to  this  pnrftm 
naturally  secured  them  a  ready  reception  in  primary  schodf 
and  liigher  seminaries,  and  in  fact,  as  we  learn  from  Diony- 
sius  of  Tlalicamassus,  the  difliculty  of  learning  to  read  manu- 
script was  60  great,  that  it  was  nccessaiy  for  the  pupil  to  fd- 
ceive  some  grammatical  instruction  before  taking  reading  to- 
sons,  obviously  to  enable  him  the  more  readily  to  separate  i* 
unbroken  period  into  its  component  words.     "  We  b^iD, 
says  Dionysius  (de  Admir.  vi  die.  in  Demosthene,  62),  "by 
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oommittiDg  to  memorj  the  names  of  the  elements  of  speech 
called  letters."*  ''  After  learning  these  nameSj  we  are  tanght 
ihe/orms  ^siA  powers  of  the  single  letters,  then  their  combi- 
nation into  syllables,  and  the  conditions  which  affect  sylla- 
bles. Having  mastered  these  elements,  we  learn  the  parts  of 
speech,  snch  as  nouns,  verbs,  conjunctions  and  the  like ;  and 
when  we  are  able  to  distinguish  these,  th,en  we  begin  to  write 
and  to  read,  pronouncing  the  words  slowly  at  first,  and  syl- 
lable by  syllable,  until  rendered  familiar  by  practice."  The 
introduction  of  marks  of  punctuation  into  Latin  manuscript 
was  specially  favored  by  the  inflexible  character  of  the  Latin 
language,  which  inexorably  demands  a  periodic  structure^ 
and,  like  a  true  pedagogue,  pedantically  insists  that  the 
reader  shall  parse  every  word,  in  order  to  master  the  sen- 
tence. Once  employed,  tlicy  become  indispensable.  Begin- 
ning with  air-bladders,  we  never  learn  to  swim  without 
them.  Every  i)arentlie8i8  must  have  its  landmarks,  every 
torn  of  phrase  its  finger-post.  We  think  by  conmias,  semi- 
colons and  periods,  and  the  free  movements  of  a  Demos- 
thenes or  a  Tliucydides  are  as  unlike  the  measured,  balanced 
tread  of  a  modern  orator  or  historical  narrator,  as  the  flight 
of  an  eagle  to  the  lock-step  of  a  prison  convict,  or  to  the 
march  of  a  well-drilled  soldier,  who  can  plant  his  foot  only 
at  the  tap  of  the  drum.  We  are  not  content  with  a  punctu- 
ation which  marks  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  period,  sepa- 
rates its  members,  and  distinguishes  parenthetical  qualifica- 
tions.    We  require  that  it  shall  indicate  the  rhetorical  char- 

*  Athcnsufl,  citing  Callias,  (  X.,  79,  p.  453,)  informs  us  thai  the  names  of 
the  letter*,  and  cTcn  the  spelling  of  sjIlAbles,  were  arranged  metricallj,  doubtleM 
■i  a  help  to  the  memory. 

See  Becker,  Charlclas,  IL,  U. 
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acter  of  the  sentence.  K  it  is  vocatiye,  ejacnlatoTj,  optatire^ 
inter)  cetional,  it  must  hoist  an  exclamation  point  as  a  BigiiaL 
If  it  is  hypotlietical  or  interrogative,  it  most  announce 
itself  by  a  mark  of  interrogation ;  and  the  Spaniards  cany 
the  point  so  far  that,  in  their  tj^ographjr,  this  sign  precedfii| 
as  well  as  follows  the  qwestion. 

Tliere  is  a  necessity,  or  at  least  an  apology,  for  the  nse  of 
punctuation  in  most  modem  languages,  English  especially, hot 
wliich  applies  with  less  force  to  Greek  and  Latin.  I  refer  to 
tlie  otherwise  inevitable  obscurity  of  long  sentences,  in  litt- 
guages  where  the  relations  of  the  constituent  words  are  not 
detcmiined  by  inflection,  but  almost  wholly  by  positioiL 
The  use  of  commas,  semicolons  and  brackets,  supplies  tho 
place  of  inflections,  and  enables  us  to  introduce,  without  dan- 
ger of  equivocation,  qualiflcations,  illustrations  and  paren- 
thetical limitations,  which,  with  our  English  syntax,  would 
render  a  long  period  almost  unintelligible,  uidess  its  memben 
were  divided  by  marks  of  punctuation.  "Witliout  this  aux- 
iliary, wo  should  be  obliged  to  make  our  written  style  mndi 
more  disjointed  than  it  now  is,  the  sentences  would  be  cut  up 
into  a  multitude  of  distinct  propositions,  and  the  leading 
thought  consequently  often  separated  from  its  incidents  and 
its  adjuncts.  Tlic  practice  of  thus  framing  our  written  style 
cannot  but  materially  influence  our  use  of  language  as  a  mfr 
dium  of  unsi^okcn  thought,  and,  of  course,  our  habits  of 
intellc(.*tiial  conception  and  ratiocination.  It  is  an  adyantage 
of  no  mean  importance  to  be  able  to  grasp  in  one  gnunmati" 
cal  ex{)rcssion  a  general  truth,  with  the  necessary  limitaticnii 
([ualiflcatioiid  and  conditions,  which  its  practical  application 
requires,  and  the  habitual  omission  of  which  characteriatf 
the  shallow  thinker ;  and  hence  the  involution  and  concentra- 
tion of  thought  and  style,  which  punctuation  facilitateSi  b 
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Taluable  as  an  antidote  to  the  many  diBtracting  inflnencea 
oi  modem  social  life.  On  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of 
punctuation  are  subtle,  and  an  exact  logical  training  is 
requisite  for  the  just  application  of  them.  Naturally,  then, 
mistakes  in  the  use  of  points,  as  of  all  the  elements  of  lan- 
guage, written  and  spoken,  are  frequent,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  in  the  construction  of  priyate  contracts,  and  even  of 
statutes,  judicial  tribunals  do  not  much  regard  punctuation ; 
and  some  eminent  jurists  have  thought  that  legislatiye  enact- 
ments and  public  documents  should  be  without  it.  As  a 
guide  to  the  intonation  in  reading  aloud,  in  a  language  which 
has  so  few  grammatical  landmarks  as  English,  it  is  invalua- 
ble, for  it  is  as  true  in  our  days  as  it  was  in  Chaucer's,  that — 

A  reader  that  poioteth  ill 
A  good  sentence  may  oft  spill. 

The  art  of  printing  has  its  special  conditions  and  limita- 
tions, which  have  affected  language  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Every  person  who  writes  for  publication  finds  that  the  form 
and  arranp^oinent  of  his  matter  must  often  be  controlled  by 
what  are  called  '  printer's  reasons ;'  and  similar  considera- 
tions of  mechanical  necessity,  convenience,  routine  or  preju- 
dice, exert  a  still  more  important  influence  on  questions  of 
punctuation,  ortho<^raiihy,  and  even  expression.  The  matter 
of  the  writer,  or  '  copy,'  as  it  is  technically  called,  must  be 
accommodated  to  the  space  to  be  filled,  and  abridged  or  ex- 
tended accordinf^ly.  If  you  volunteer  to  enlighten  your  fel- 
low citizens  throuf^h  the  pages  of  a  daily,  you  may  be  told 
that  but  half  a  column  can  be  spared  for  your  article,  and 
you  muh^t  consent  to  cut  down  your  lucubrations  to  that  stand- 
ard, or  allow  them  to  be  printed  in  a  crowded  and  microscopic 
type.     If  you  are  a  regular  contributor  to  a  magazine  or  a 
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newspaper,  you  will  often  be  called  upon,  quite  mal4-propoi, 
to  extemporize  twenty  lines  of  small  pica,  or  to  decide  whidi 
stanza  i»f  your  poem  shall  be  omitted,  that  it  may  not  OTer- 
run  the  page,  and  when  you  publish  a  book,  you  will  be 
requested  to  confine  your  preliminary  tSte-Jirtdte  with  yoar 
reader  to  the  exact  limits  of  the  printer's  *  form.' 

In  the  early  history  of  printing,  books  sometimes  under 
went  strange  changes  from  analogous  causes.  Fonts  of  type 
were  often  so  small  that  a  large  volume  was  necessarily  die* 
tributcd  among  several  offices  to  be  printed.  It  would  ia 
this  case  be  impossible  to  determine  precisely  how  mai^ 
printed  pages  a  given  quantity  of  manuscript  would  fill,  and 
of  course  the  printer  who  took  the  latter  portion  of  the  copji 
must  labor  imder  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  papsg 
and  si^rnaturcs  of  his  sheets.  Hence,  there  would  sometiiiiei 
occur  a  considerable  break  between  the  last  page  of  the  fint 
part,  and  the  first  page  of  the  second,  and  this  must  either  lie 
left  with  an  unseemly  and  suspicious  blank  or  filled  up  wA 
new  or  extraneous  matter.  TIius,  in  John  Smith's  OenenD 
Ilistorie  of  Virginia,  1624,  there  occurred  in  this  way  a  )aMr 
tus  of  ten  pages,  and  the  author  partially  fills  it  with  compli- 
mentary verses  addressed  to  him  by  several  friends,  maikiig 
this  apology  for  their  introduction  : 

"  Now  seeing  there  is  this  much  Paper  here  to  spare,  iW 
you  should  not  be  altogether  cloyed  with  Prose ;  such  Venei 
as  my  worthy  Friends  bestowed  upon  Now  England,  I  hw 
present  you,  because  with  honestie  I  can  neither  reject  nor 
omit  their  courtesies." 

In  like  manner  the  editor  of  Fuller's  Worthiea,  publuhed 
in  1662,  excuses  the  in*egularity  of  the  paging  by  sayiBg 
that,  '^  the  discounting  of  sheets  to  expedite  the  work  at 
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onl  presses  Iiath  occasioned  tlie  often  mistake  of  the  folios ; " 
and  in  Abel  Bedivivus,  1651,  an  erroneous  computation,  as 
to  the  space  which  manuscript  would  require,  compelled  the 
leaving  of  ten  folios  unpaged  between  page  440  and  page 
441,  from  which  point,  another  press  had  undertaken  the 

printing. 

It  is  however  mainly  in  smaller  matters,  that  the  mechan- 
ical influence  of  the  press  is  most  conspicuous;  if  not  most 
important.  Not  only  what  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  art 
are  called  ^  forms,'  that  is,  the  number  of  pages  inclosed  in  a 
•ingle  frame  and  printed  at  one  operation  on  one  piece  of 
paper,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  page,  and,  in  printing  prose, 
the  length  of  the  lines  also,  are  inflexible,  and  our  equally 
rigid  cliaracters  cannot  be  crowded,  superposed,  or  indefi- 
nitely extended  by  lengthening  their  horizontal  lines,  as  they 
are  in  oriental  books,  to  fit  them  to  the  breadth  of  the  page, 
but  if  there  is  a  deficiency  or  an  excess  of  matter,  something 
must  be  added  or  omitted.  Modem  ingenuity,  it  is  true,  has 
contrived  methods  of  accommodation,  or,  to  use  a  word  char- 
acteristic of  our  times,  of  compromise,  by  which  appearances 
may  often  be  saved  without  a  too  palpable  sacrifice  of  the 
author's  or  rather  printer's  principles  of  orthography  and 
puncftiiation.  But,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  stage  of  the  art,  the 
convenience  of  the  compositor  overruled  all  things,  and  in 
spite  of  the  improvements  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  there 
are  few  writers  who  do  not  even  now  sometimes  suffer  from 
the  despotism  of  that  redoubtable  official. 

At  the  period  when  our  language  was  in  a  more  fiux  and 
unsettled  condition,  and  the  press  was  a  less  fiexible  instru- 
ment, if  the  words  of  the  manuscript  did  not  correspond 
exactly  to  tlie  length  of  a  line,  and  the  difliculty  could  not  be 
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remedied  bj  the  insertion  or  omission  of  printer's  BptMii 
without  leaving  staring  blanks  or  a  crowded  conditiaii  of  tibe 
words  at  once  distasteful  to  a  typographical  eye  and  perpki- 
ing  to  the  reader,  a  comma  might  be  dropped  or  introduced, 
a  capital  exchanged  for  a  small  letter,  or  vice  yersi.  So  if 
the  author  used  a  word  the  spelling  of  which  was  not  weD 
settled,  (and  all  modem  orthography  was  doubtful  three  hmh 
dred  years  ago,)  a  letter  or  two  might  be  added  or  omitted,  to 
give  it  the  proper  length.  This  is  the  explanation  of  modi 
of  the  irregular  orthography  which  occurs  in  the  older,  and 
sometimes  in  more  recent  editions  of  printed  books.  Thsd 
ingenuity  of  more  modem  printers,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, has  devised  methods  of  removing  or  greatly  lessening 
this  embarrassment,  chiefly  by  the  dexterous  use  of  spaces; 
and  the  convenience  of  spelling  and  punctuating  according 
to  a  uniform  standard  so  greatly  overbalances  the  difllcoltf 
of  accommodating  the  matter  to  the  page,  that  authors  now 
complain,  not  that  the  printer's  orthography  is  too  yariaUe^ 
but  that  it  is  tyrannically  inflexible.  Landor,  in  his  seoond 
conversation  between  Johnson  and  Tooke,  tells  ns  that 
Hume's  orthography  was  overruled  by  his  printers.  He 
wrote  the  preterites  and  past  participles  of  the  weak  veAs 
with  a  t  flnal,  as  Milton  did,  as,  for  example,  lookt  for  lookeif 
but  in  his  printed  works,  the  eom]>ositor  and  publisher  would 
suffer  no  such  departure  from  the  established  laws  of  the 
chapel.  An  eminent  French  philological  writer,  when  ae- 
caised  of  violating  his  own  principles  of  orthography  in  one 
of  his  printed  essays,  thus  replies :  "  It  was  not  I  that  printed 
my  essay,  it  was  Mr.  Didot.  Now  Mr.  Didot,  I  confess  it 
with  pain,  is  not  of  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the  spelling 
of  certain  plurals,  and  I  cannot  oblige  him  to  print  againil 
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bk  conscience  and  his  habits.  You  know  that  every  printing 
office  has  its  rules,  its  fixed  system,  from  which  it  will  not 
consent  to  depart  For  example,  I  think  the  present  fashion 
of  punctuation  detestable,  because  the  points  are  multiplied 
to  a  ridiculous  excess.  Well,  I  attempt  to  prove  this  by 
precept  and  example,  and  the  very  printers  who  publish  my 
argument  scatter  points  over  it,  as  if  they  were  shaken  out 
of  a  pepper-box.  It  is  their  way.  What  would  you  have  I 
They  will  print  my  theory  only  on  condition  that  I  will  sub- 
mit  to  their  ^roc^ic^."* 

Habits  of  spelling  soon  become  fixed.  A  bad  speller 
cannot  accurately  copy  a  well-spelled  manuscript,  and  if  the 
apprentices  in  an  office  were  not  rigorously  tramed  to  an 
invariable  system  of  spelling,  the  trouble  they  would  occa- 
sion the  proof-reader  would  be  endless.  Experience  has 
shown  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  tlian  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate reprint  of  an  old  edition,  or  the  publishing  of  an  old 
manuscript,  with  the  original  orthography ;  and  this  is  one 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecrting  the  early  forms  and  history  of  our  language 
have  never  been  made  accessible  by  the  press,  and  why  later 
editors  have  rendered  so  many  sterling  old  authors  wholly 
valueless  for  all  philological  purposes,  by  changing  or  dis- 
guihiing  thi'ir  meaning,  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  fit  them  to 
the  taste  of  the  vulgar  reader  by  modernizing  their  spelling, 
and  conforming  their  supposed  erroneous  grammar  to  the 
practice  of  the  hour.  A  writer  of  the  present  day,  who 
quotes  a  couplet  of  Chaucer,  must  expecrt  that  the  printer 
will  reform  tlie  orthography  according  to  the  latest  edition 
of  Webster,  and  if,  in  the  indulgence  of  a  passion  for  the 

•  Genin.  R^riaUoDt  Pbllolociqiiet,  L  SS6. 
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archaic  and  the  venerable,  he  yentures  to  employ  an  old- 
fashioned  form  or  an  obsolescent  word,  the  compositor,  pitt- 
ing his  presumed  ignorance  or  want  of  taste,  will  charitaUy 
amend  the  '  copj,'  bj  substituting  a  word  of  a  more  euireat 
coinage.  If,  as  has  happened  to  the  writer,  he  jestiDg^y 
applies  to  a  youth  the  old  Euphuistic  appellation  of  a  ju- 
vena/,  the  printer  will  change  his  antiquated  sabstantiYe  isto 
tlie  adjective  juvent^,  and  if  he  sings  of  a  '  grimly  ghost,'  ha 
may  find  his  awe-inspiring,  but  somewhat  vague  epithe^ 
rendered  more  precisely  descriptive  by  being  printed  wiA 
two  z.* 

Eminent  printers  usually  adopt  some  popular  dictiooaiy 
as  a  standard,  and  they  allow  the  writers  for  whom  thiy 
print  no  deviation  from  this  authoritative  canon.  The  die- 
tionaries  selected  arc  often  works  of  no  real  philologieil 
merit.  The  aim  of  their  authors  has  been,  not  to  present  the 
language  as  it  is,  as  the  conjoined  influence  of  unoontroIIaUe 
circumstances  and  learned  labor  has  made  it,  but  as,  aoooid- 
ing  to  their  crude  notions,  it  ought  to  be.  Every  word-oot- 
lector  aspires  to  be  a  reformer,  and  the  corrections  of  popnlir 
orthography  are  more  frequently  based  on  false  analogisi 
and  mistaken  etymologies  or  erroneous  principles  of  phonol- 
ogy, than  founded  in  sound  philological  scholarship.  In  lnh 
gnage,  form  is  indistinguishable  from  substance,  or  rather  k 
substance.  The  dictionary-maker  and  the  printer,  who  loid 
it  over  the  form  of  our  words,  control  the  grammar  <rf  ov 
language,  and  the  philosophy  of  its  structure ;  they  snggeet 
wrong  etymologies  and  thereby  give  a  new  shade  of  meaning  to 
words ;  and  in  short  exert  over  speech  a  sway  not  less  afasih 
lute  or  more  conducive  to  the  interests  of  good  taste  sad 

*  See  two  tranaUtions  from  llatthinon  in  the  Whig  Beiiew  ibr  lS4lb 
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Inilli  in  language,  than  that  which  the  modUU  poeaefises  in 
tlie  faahion  of  dress.* 

It  mnst  be  admitted  that  the  licenses  of  which  I  complain 
are  older  than  the  art  of  printmg.  Professional  scribes,  in 
ancient  times  and  in  the  middle  ages,  habitually  conformed 
the  mannscripts  thej  copied  to  the  orthographical  and  gram- 
matical standard  of  their  own  times,  and  they  regularly 
changed  every  obsolete  or  obscure  word  or  form  of  expression 
for  something  more  agreeable  to  the  taste,  or  less  enigmatical 
to  the  intelligence  of  their  contemporaries.  They  often  cor- 
rected supposed  errors  in  names,  dates,  facts,  or  if,  instead  of 
venturing  upon  absolute  change,  they  more  conscientiously 
inaerted  an  explanatory  gloss  or  conjectural  emendation  in 
the  margin,  a  later  copyist  would  incorporate  the  note  or  cor- 
rection into  the  text.  In  manuscripts  written  in  languages 
still  spoken  when  a  given  copyf  was  made,  we  can  never 
expect  a  near  conformity  to  the  words  of  the  author,  unless 

*  Caxtoo,  in  tbo  title  page  to  his  edition  of  Higden,  (I  am  obliged  to  quote 
from  a  modernized  Tcrsion,)  says  the  Chronicle  was  *'  Imprinted  by  WilHaa 
Gaston,  after  having  somewhat  changed  the  rode  and  old  English,  that  is  to  wit, 
certain  words  which  in  these  days  be  neither  used  nor  understanden.**  And  in 
another  place :  "  And  now  at  this  time  simply  imprinted  and  set  in  form  by  me, 
WQCam  Caiton,  and  a  little  embellished  from  the  old  making.** 

\  The  etymology  of  copy  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the  eztraraganoet 
into  which  inquirers,  whose  study  of  languages  is  confined  to  grammars  and  die* 
tionaries,  run,  when  they  seek  the  origin  of  words,  not  in  their  history  as  traced 
In  actoal  literature,  but  in  resemblancea  gathered  from  lexicons.  I  find  it  stated 
In  a  well  known  dictionary,  that  copy  is  from  cop,  in  the  eonse  of  l%k€m9$. 
Under  eape  no  such  meaning  in  given,  the  nearest  approach  to  it  being,  **  to  ex* 
change  or  barter,**  but  cope  is  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Arabio  kafai,  to  be  equal, 
to  be  Ukc. 

Cope  in  the  sense  of  exchanging  or  buying,  is  neither  more  nor  lem  than 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ceapia  n ,  to  chaffer y  bargain  or  trade,  whence  also  oar  dim^ 
VMM  and  chenp.  Copy  is  the  Latincopia,  signifying  first,  abundance,  then 
iactlity  or  convenience,  whence  the  phrase  copiam  fa  cere  alionjui,  to 
ftimiab,  grant,  or  communicate  anything,  from  which  latter  fonn  oame  ths  i 
of  ''making  a  ropy,"  as  a  mode  ofcowimmtoaliiy  a  writing. 
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the  writing  is  an  original,  or  at  least  a  contemporaneoof 
transcript ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  if  the  penman  happened  to 
be  of  a  different  proA-ince  from  that  of  the  writer,  dialectic 
differences  are  almost  snre  to  occur.  Thus,  the  oldest  man- 
nscripts  of  Petrarch  and  Dante,  and  other  Italian  writen^ 
seldom  fail  to  betray  the  birthplace  of  the  copyist,  by  the 
shibboleth  of  his  local  dialect.  In  like  manner,  when  we 
compare  manuBcripts  of  the  same  work  copied  in  snecessiye 
centuries,  we  can  trace  the  changes  of  the  language  almost 
as  distinctly  as  in  different  original  compositions  of  the  coire- 
sponding  periods.* 

We  find  an  additional  proof  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of 
the  license  indulged  in  by  ancient  copyists,  in  the  comparison 
of  the  dialect  of  monumental  inscriptions  with  that  of  literaij 
works  which  have  come  down  from  the  same  periods.  Our 
classical  manuscripts,  excepting  tliose  found  at  Ilerciilanenxn, 
and  in  a  few  instances  in  Egyptian  mummy  cases,  are  tD 
comparatively  modern.  Tlie  forms  of  language  in  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  are  generally  much  more  archaic  than  in 
our  copies  of  tlic  works  of  contemporaneous  writers.  It  ifl 
true,  tliat  something  of  the  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  what  is  called  tlie  lapidary  style,  and  its  conse^ 
crated  standards  of  urtliography  and  expression.     Inscrip- 


*  The  manuscripts  of  Piers  Ploiighman  vary  so  widely,  that  Whitaker 
explain  the  discrepancies  only  by  the  BuppositioD  of  a  rifaccimeiito  by  the  author 
himself,  nt  a  conFidorably  later  period,  when  his  opinions  had  undergone  !■- 
porlant  changes  ;  but  a  comparison  of  Whitaker^s  and  Wright's  texts  reTeabio 
wide  dinfercnce?  in  grammar,  Tocabulary,  and  orthography,  that  it  is  quite  u* 
rea8onal)lc  to  refer  the  two  recensions  to  one  writer,  and  it  is  by  no  means  iv- 
probable  that  both  are  very  unlike  the  author^s  original. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  two  manuscripts  of  Layamon,  so  admirably  edited  bf 
Sir  F.  Mnd'lon,  do  not  differ  more  than  half  a  century  in  their  ages,  bat  the  d^ 
partures  of  the  later  from  the  earlier  text  are  too  great  to  be  secomted  fpTi 
except  by  imputing  to  the  copyist  very  great  license  in  transcription. 
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tkms  Qngrared  on  marble  or  on  brass  are  necessarily  brief^ 
laoonic,  elliptical,  and  the  rigidity  of  these  materials  pro- 
duced on  old  monumental  writings  effects  analogous,  in  some 
respects,  to  those  of  the  mechanical  conditions  of  printing 
upon  modem  literature.  Other  differences  are  accounted  for 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  stone-cutters ;  but  after  all,  it  is  not 
probable  that  inscriptions  commemorating  the  public  acts 
of  officers  of  high  rank,  or  other  important  events,  and  of 
course  executed  under  a  responsible  inspection,  would  differ 
very  widely  from  the  current  grammatical  forms  or  orthog- 
raphy of  their  time,  and  hence  we  must  infer  that  copyists 
and  editors  have  made  considerable  changes  in  the  manu- 
scripts they  published.  The  professional  scribes  at  Borne 
and  Athens  were  often  slaves,  and,  in  the  former  city,  no 
doubt  generally  much  better  educated  than  their  masters. 
The  booksellers  kept  numbers  of  such  servile  scribes,  and 
many  copies  of  a  book  were  made  at  once,  some  one  reading 
the  manuscript  aloud,  and  the  penmen  writing  it  down. 
Under  such  circumstances,  independently  of  any  deliberate 
purpose  of  modernizing  or  correcting  the  author,  persons 
writing  by  the  car  from  dictation  would  inevitably  reduce 
the  work,  whether  old  or  new,  to  the  standard  orthography 
of  the  time,  which  they  certainly  might  with  quite  as  good 
right  as  editors  in  the  nineteenth  century  mangle  and  dis- 
guise good  old  authors,  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  more 
intelligible  to  a  public  which  they  suppose  as  ignorant  as 
themselves. 

From  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  evident  that  nothing 
can  assure  us  of  possessing  the  ipsissima  verba  of  an  old 
writer  but  a  comparison  with  the  original  manuscript,  or  one 
wliich  has  passed  the  autlior's  revision.     Happily  for  the 
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interests  of  literature,  early  English  writen  did  not  alwijB 
trust  their  works  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  scribe  with  llie 
superb  indifference  which  Shakespeare  is  reported  to  htTB 
shown.  Chaucer  scrupulously  revised  the  copies  of  his  woik% 
as  appears  from  this  address  to  his  scribe. 

Adam  Soriyener,  if  ever  it  thee  be&I], 
Boece  or  Troiius  for  to  write  new. 
Under  thj  long  locks  thou  nudit  haTe  the  foallt 
Bat  after  mj  making  thou  write  more  trew. 
So  oft  a  daj  I  mote  thj  werke  renew^ 
It  to  correct  and  eke  to  nibbe  and  acrape. 
And  all  is  tborow  thy  negligence  and  rape 

The  author  of  the  Ormulum,  one  of  the  most  interestiiig 
and  valuable  relics  of  our  old  literature,  the  original  manu- 
script of  which,  written  with  a  systematic  xmifoimity  of 
orthography  very  remarkable  in  the  thirteenth  centoiy,  is  yet 
extant,  gives  this  charge  to  the  copyists  who  might  attenqpt 
the  multiplication  of  his  work : 

k  whase  wilenn  shall  |>i88  boo 

E£ft  o{>err  si|>e  writenn, 
Himm  bidde  ice  {>at  het  write  rihht, 

Swa  snmm  |>iss  boc  himm  t«che|>|>, 
All  |>werrt  at  aflfterr  frntt  itt  iss 

Uppo  |>i8s  firrste  bisne, 
Wil>|>  all  swillo  rime  alls  her  las  sett, 

Wil>|>  all  se  fele  wordess ; 
k  tatt  he  loke  wel  I>att  he 

An  bocstaflf  write  twi jyess, 
Eyywhsr  t>»r  itt  uppo  |>i8S  boo 

Iss  writenn  o  frntt  wise. 
Loke  he  well  |>att  het  write  swa, 

Forr  he  nc  roajy  nohht  elless 
Onn  Ennglissh  writenn  rihht  te  word 

I>att  wite  he  wel  to  so{>e.* 


*  And  whoso  willeth  this  my  book 
To  write  again  hereafter^ 
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It  IB  one  of  ^c  most  iutercBting  questioiiB  in  all  literature 
how  far  the  original  text  of  Shakespeare  has  eufl'ercd  from 
tho  license,  tlie  nogligenco,  or  tbo  iudolenee  of  those  who, 
with  t^e  and  pen  have  multiplied  hia  works.  Tlie  dispute 
ii  likcij  to  be  a  long  one,  and  if  Collier's  folio  does  not  prove 
the  existence  of  myriads  of  errors  in  the  current  editions,  it 
at  least  eliows  an  alarming  boldness  of  commentators  in  the 
way  of  conjectural  enicndation. 


Him  bid  I,  thu  he  write  it  right, 

So  v  ihii  book  him  teacbelh, 
Throaghouc  aceordiiig  as  it  U 

In  this  Ibo  first  cifttDpto, 
With  ktl  Kuch  rhjlhm  09  here  !■  set, 

With  wordi),  eke,  just  «o  ninnj ; 
And  ]ct  him  look  lo  ll,  (bat  h» 

WciUi  iHhiu  iM^L  magUi  lettor, 

Tnierever  it,  in  thb  mj  book, 

Id  thkt  wiM  I*  fwritwii. 
Look  he  weU  tlut  be  write  it  to, 

For  otlieTwiae  he  c40do( 
In  EagUiih  write  lh«  wordi  aright^ 

That,  wei«  he  well,  ii  toMhhit 
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THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AS  AFFECTED  BT  THE  ART  OF  FBIHTDnL 

n. 

There  are  circumstances  pecnliar  to  the  histoiy  of  Eng^ 
literature,  which  have  rendered  the  mechanical  conditioBi 
and  imperfections  of  the  typographical  art  more  powerfbl^ 
influential  upon  the  language  itself,  than  was  elsewhere^  ii 
general,  the  case.  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  «H 
indeed  both  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of  scholafy 
attainments,  but  he  acquired  the  art  at  Cologne,  and  it  v 
probable,  though  not  certain,  that  his  first  prodnctioni  lb 
Recuyell  of  the  Ilistoryes  of  Troye,  was  printed  either  it 
Cologne  or  at  Bruges.  When  he  established  his  prea  at 
Westminster  soon  after  the  year  1470,  ho  brought  oyer  woifc 
men  from  the  continent,  and,  were  stronger  evidence  want- 
ing, tlic  names  of  his  successors,  Lcttou  and  Machlinia,  Wyih 
kyn  do  Worde,  Pynson,  Berthclette,  Faquos,  TroveriB,  would 
sufficiently  indicate  that  they  also  were  of  foreign  birtL  I©* 
deed  it  iippears  from  Strype's  Memoirs  of  Cranmer^*  that  ai 
late  as  1537,  the  printers  in  England  were  generally  "  Datdh 

*  ScG  Southey^s  Common  Place  Book,  Vol  IL 
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men  that  could  neither  speak  nor  write  trae  English,"  and 
when  Grafton  applied  for  an  exclnsive  priyilege  for  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  which  goes  by  his  name,  he  represented 
that  ^^for  coYetonsness'  sake,  these  foreign  printers  would 
not  employ  learned  Englishmen  to  oversee  and  correct  their 
work,*'  so  that,  as  he  complains,  ^^  paper,  letter,  ink,  and  cor- 
rection would  be  all  nanght."  Three  years  later,  Grafton 
asked  permission  to  print  the  Bible  at  Paris,  where  he  says 
that  not  only  conld  he  procure  better  and  cheaper  paper,  but 
fliat  the  workmen  were  more  skilfuL  Any  one,  who  has 
had  occasion  to  print  so  much  as  a  familiar  quotation  in  a 
foreign  tongue  can  judge  whether  a  volume  printed  in  a  lan- 
gnage  unknown  to  the  compositor  would  be  likely  to  prove 
very  correct.  Besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
art  of  calligraphy  had  been  less  cultivated  in  England  than 
on  the  continent,  that  the  characters  in  common  use  differed 
aomewhat  from  those  employed  in  the  other  European  lan- 
guages, and  that  the  contractions  and  abbreviations  stood,  d 
eoorse,  for  different  combinations  of  sounds  or  letters.  An 
mstancc  of  this  is  the  employment  of  |>  and  8  for  the  two 
iounds  of  ih^  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-English  alphabets, 
a  trace  of  which  long  remained  in  the  confounding  of  f> 
with  y.  In  black-letter,  the  character  y  much  resembles  the 
|>,  and  hence  y  was  often  used  instead  of  it,  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  forms  ye  for  the^  and  yt  for  tfuU,  Thus  many  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  make  an  English  manuscript  ex- 
tremely illegible  to  a  printer  unacquainted  with  the  language. 
Wliile  in  almost  every  Continental  country,  the  early 
printers  were  generally  learned  men,  and  sometimes  among 
the  most  eminent  scholars  of  their  time,  the  followers  of 
Caxton    were    for  nearly  two    centuries   principally  mere 
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handicraftsmen,  and  typography  fell  fiur  short  both  of  the 
dignity  and  the  artistic  perfection  to  which  it  eikeiHiere 
attained  almost  immediately  after  its  inventioiL  For  all 
these  reasons  it  is  obvious  that  early  EtigliBh  printed 
books  must  have  been  very  unfaithful  copies  of  the  mamh 
scripts  they  attempted  to  reproduce,  and  the  great  inooned* 
ness  of  tlieir  execution  had  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  As 
forms  of  the  language  and  sometimes  on  the  meaning  and 
use  of  important  words.  There  is  a  large  class  of  words  of 
Latin  and  French  origin  belonging  to  the  dialect  of  boofa^ 
and  at  first,  of  course,  used  exclusively  by  literary  men,  who 
could  not  be  ignorant  of  their  etymology  or  true  ortfaogia- 
phy,  but  which  are  found  very  vaguely  spelled  in  ibe  prinlBd 
books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Thns^  fhs 
printers  did  not  discriminate  between  ^^minent  and  tmminsn^ 
^^^'dent  and  precedentj  ingentious  and  ingentons,  and  Hmh 
words  were  used  or  rather  printed  interchangeably  almost  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  passage  in  Fat 
ler,  however,  clearly  marks  the  distinction  between  ingOHf* 
ousness  and  ingent^ity  as  then  recognized,  and  it  is  not  pndK 
able  that  scholars  could  ever  have  been  insensible  to  the  di^ 
ferenccs  between  all  of  them.*  They  must  first  have  bsea 
confounded  by  typographical  error.  The  confusion  ones 
introduced,  educated  men  became  involved  in  it,  and  it 


*  Though  men  understood  imperfectly  in  thia  li&,  yet  if  all 
equally  imperfectly ^  upon  the  supposition  of  equal  ingemtouimem  to  tbdr  m 
nuity,  (thmt  is,  that  they  would  readily  embrace  what  appean  tnw  vato  thsj 
all  would  be  of  the  same  judgment. 

Infant's  AdToeate,  Fiut  IL,  pi  1 

Docs  Trench,  in  treating  of  desynonymiaed  wordi,  (Study  of  WoHi^  Is^ 
turc  v.,)  mean  to  say  that  ingentous,  (Latin  ingenioins,  prozinatcly  ftM 
ingcnium,)  and  ingenuous,  (Latin  ingenuns,  directly  from  tbe  verbal rooCj 
were  ever  really  the  same  word? 
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long  before  the  words  and  the  ideas  they  expressed  were  dis- 
entangled from  it 

Printed  books,  however  incorrect,  would,  from  their 
greater  legibility,  always  be  preferred  to  manuscript,  and 
their  wide  circulation  would  make  them  at  once  popular 
standards  of  authority  in  all  matters  of  orthography  and 
grammatical  inflection.  {The  confusion  and  irregularity  of 
iheir  spelling  would  accordingly  powerfully  tend  to  increase 
the  uncertainty  of  orthography,  especially  at  a  period  when 
the  usage  of  the  learned  even  was  discordant,  and  the  lanr 
gnage  still  in  process  of  formation.  It  is,  no  doubt,  in  these 
circumstances  that  we  are  to  find  the  explanation  of  the 
otherwise  paradoxical  fact,  that  the  spelling  of  the  English 
language,  as  practised  by  educated  persons  in  the  fifteenth, 
and  even  the  latter^  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  more 
nearly  resembles  that  of  the  present  day,  than  do  the  printed 
books  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  foreign  printers  igno- 
imntly  corrupted  the  spelling  of  their  copy,  and  their  books 
again  the  orthography  of  the  nation.*  In  carefully  executed 
recent  editions,  printed  directly  from  very  early  manuscripts, 
we  find  a  surprisingly  close  resemblance  to  the  spelling  of 
modem  periods.  In  the  best  manuscripts  of  Chaucer,  and 
more  especially  of  Gowcr,  and  in  some  of  the  Fasten  letters, 
as,  for  example,  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Hastyngs  written  before 
the  year  1480,  wo  find  indeed  obsolete  words,  but  the  orthog- 


*  Et  fi,  huic  Don  absimile  iocommodam  etUm  aocederat,  ut  pnilo  oorrigtndo 
Bon  doctua  pnecisiiet  sed  aliquis  de  grege  mercatonim  qui  Oermanic^  et  AngUo4 
loqni  po)<i(ct,  comimpi  Decease  erai  ortbographiam  noatram ;  ei  quia  irmpeatiTm 
Medela  adhibita  noD  eflxct,  ia  homiDum  usum  oorruptam  tranaire.  Atqne  liano 
exiMtimo  unicam  fuiaae  causam  corrupteUe. 

A.  Gil.  LogODomia  Anglica,  S  editioii,  16SI 
Pnilktio  ad  LeetortB. 
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rapliy  of  those  which  are  still  employed  oonfonnB 
closely  to  the  present  standard  than  does  that  of  the  Engliih 
Bible  of  1611.*  The  original  edition  of  that  traimlatioiL  tat' 
nishes  abundant  illustrations  of  a  practice  to  which  I  refened 
in  the  last  lecture,  that,  namely,  of  clipping  or  Icsngtheniiig 
words  according  to  the  space  which  it  was  convenient  to  give 
them  in  arranging  the  printed  lines.  Thns  in  Denteronomj 
ix.  19,  hot  is  spelt  whoty  because  a  long  word  was  reqnini 
to  fill  out  tlie  space;  in  Joshua  ix.  12,  Judges  ii.  14^13. 
20,  it  is  spelt  hoie^  there  being  a  smaller  space  to  oocapy,  and 
in  other  passages,  where  the  ordinary  form  hot  wu  Img 
enough,  that  spelling  is  employed.  In  verse  IS,  of  chapter 
xiii.  of  Judges,  ye  and  we  are  both  printed  with  a  sing^f 
but  in  verse  15,  of  the  same  chapter,  each  with  two  ee.  Li 
verse  2  of  chapter  xv.,  the  second  person  singular,  imperftrt 
tense  of  tlie  verb  to  /uwey  is  spelt  haddestj  in  Gtenesis  zn. 
30,  hadst.  In  Genesis  xxxi.  8,  the  future  of  the  Bubstifr 
tivo  verb  to  he  is  printed  shaU  hee,  with  two  U  and  two  M^  hit 
in  chapter  xxx.,  verse  33,  it  is  printed  in  one  word,  ^Mkf 

*  See  letter  from  Lord  HastYDgfl,  Paston  Letters,  II.,  29A.  Faidi,  in  Al 
Introductory  Essay  to  his  edition  of  Gower's  Ck>nfe8no  Ammnfia^  Londoo,  Illti 
states,  tliat  he  has  adopted  the  "judicious  and  conslitent  orthogtmphy  *  «f  ft 
manuscript  probably  of  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centorj,  "  u  the  tMib  fat  Af 
spelling  in  this  new  edition.*'  lie  also  describes  the  orthogrmphy  of  a  mu^ 
script  of  the  same  author,  of  the  fiileenth  century,  as  haying  been  "esnill 
through  almost  rigorously  according  to  simple  and  reasonable  priadplMi* 
Pauli's  text  is  founded  on  an  edition  by  Berthelette,  of  the  year  I5SS,  bol  fl» 
formed  in  its  orthography  to  the  first  manuscript  abore  mentioned.  BmUiihWl 
printed  from  an  edition  by  Oaxton,  but  substituted  the  dialect  and  speDiag  €f 
his  own  time,  and  carried  tlie  process  of  modernization  still  farther  in  a 
qucnt  edition.  In  that  from  which  Pauli  printed,  the  **  orthography  and 
had  been  disturbed  in  innumerable  places  by  Berthelette,**  and  he  obienrei 
in  the  oldest  manuscnpts,  the  promiscuous  use  of  y  and  i,  ti  and  v,  so 
iu  all  old  English  printed  books,  does  not  occur.  The  spelling  of  FaalTi  9& 
tion,  thus  restored  to  its  ori^nal  integrity,  is,  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  tkl 
words,  identical  with  that  of  the  present  day. 
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and  both  these  forms  oecur  in  verse  17  of  chapter  zliL  of 
Isaiah.*  So  in  the  life  of  Eejnolds  in  Abel  Sediyivns,  in  one 
sentence  ooUeffe  and  knowledge  are  spelt  without  the  e  final,  but 
in  the  next  period,  both  words  with  it.  These,  and  many  more 
among  the  thousand  similar  variations  in  which  early  printed 
English  books  abound,  were  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of 
conforming  the  length  of  the  words  to  the  space  that  could 
be  spared  for  them.  The  double  forms  tovxxrd  and  taiDarde, 
which  occur  in  King  James's  Bible,  are  explained  in  the  same 
way,  as  also  the  employment  or  omission  of  the  final  9  in 
other  words  of  the  same  ending  in  other  English  books  of 
that  century.  It  should,  however,  be  here  observed,  that,  in 
all  the  words  ending  in  -wardj  which  are  used  in  the  first  edi- 
tions of  that  translation,  with  the  exception  of  Uncords  and 
ofierwards^  the  a  is  constantly  omitted,  according  to  what 
seems  to  be  the  fashionable  modem  usage ;  though,  as  I  think, 
the  s  final  onglit  to  be  retained  in  employing  words  with  this 
ending  as  adverbs  or  prepositions,  and  dropped  when  they 
serve  as  adjectivci^.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  typograph- 
ical licenscs^  I  liave  observed,  occurs  in  the  life  of  Abbot  in 
Abel  Rcdivivup,  printed  in  1651.  At  that  period,  our  com- 
mon title  of  address,  Mister^  was  spelt,  and  doubtless  pro- 
nounced, Master^  and  hence,  though  the  same  abbreviation 
was  used  for  the  address  as  at  present,  namely  Mr,^  the  two 
significations  of  the  word  were  liable  to  be  confounded.  The 
antlior  of  tlie  life  in  question  speaks  of  a  particular  work,  as 
*  Abbot's  master-piece,'  but  the  printer,  for  want  of  space, 

*  Hie  following;  fac-similc  from  one  of  the  editions  of  1611,  shows  th«  ir- 
r»ng(*ment  of  two  lines  of  the  vertK)  referred  to,  and  the  rcasoo  for  it: 

17  (tt  €l)cjj  6i)aU  bff  *tumtb  backe, 
I  ti)qi  sijolbt  grtatln  a9l)amtb,  tl)at  troat 
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has  printed  the  abbreviation  Jfr.,  instead  of  the  whole  mud 
master.  A  like  example  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Hanington 
to  Prince  Ilemy  in  the  KugsB  Antiqu».  In  printing  poelij, 
where  the  verses  are  seldom  long  enough  to  extend  aow 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  page,  the  same  necessity  of  adq^ 
ing  the  words  to  the  space  did  not  exist,  and  hence  it  isi  Alt 
the  spelling  in  old  printed  poems  is  sometimes  more  nnifions 
than  in  contemporaneous  prose.  In  old  editions  of  Chaaov, 
we  find  the  orthography  of  the  versified  portions  less  img' 
ular  than  that  of  the  Tale  of  Meliboeus,  and  of  the  Tenmn 
Tale,  both  of  which  are  in  prose.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered,  that,  in  poetry,  there  existed  a  totaUy  diffiBNitf 
cause  of  irregularity,  not  connected  with  the  mechanical  kwi 
of  the  press.  I  refer  to  the  necessities  of  metre.  Hie  fiiii 
e  of  words  with  that  termination  was  in  Chancer'B  tine 
usually  pronounced,  at  least  in  verse,  as  it  still  is  in  IVbbA 
poetry,  and  accordingly  where  not  strictiy  inflectional,  itvH 
employed  or  dropped  according  to  metrical  rnnTrnifffl 
Besides  this,  at  that  period,  the  Saxon  inflections  had  not 
become  wholly  obsolete,  and  early  English  writers  used  tie  I 
final,  as  a  sign  of  the  plural  in  adjectives,  and  verbs  of  dw 
strong  conjugation,  which  in  our  modem  dialect  admit  bo 
change  of  form  in  different  numbers. 

The  near  coincidence  in  time,  between  the  Protestant  Bif 
ormation  and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  art  of  printiqg  in 
Europe,  together  with  the  close  analogy  between  the  intd- 
lectual  infiuenccs  of  both,  makes  it  a  matter  of  great  difr 
culty  in  many  cases  to  determine  which  of  these  two  csMi 
was  most  active  in  the  production  of  particular  effects;  ibI 
especially,  how  far  the  change  which  the  sixteenth  CflDtsy 
produced  in  all  the  European  languages  is  to  be  ascribed  to 


^ 
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die  one  or  the  other  of  them.  The  year  1500  found  the  Eng- 
lish language  much  as  Chaucer  and  Wjcliffe  had  left  it ;  in 
the  year  1600,  it  had  nearly  reached  the  point  where  it  now 
stends,  flo  f ar  as  concerns  the  dialects  of  the  knowledges  then 
cultivated,  except  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  physical  sciences. 
Hie  Tale  of  Meliboeus,  or  the  Persones  Tale,  differs  from  the 
Morte  d' Arthur,  in  Caxton's  edition,  only  as  an  English  orig- 
inal, suggested  and  modified  by  the  study  of  moral  and  theo- 
logical treatises  in  Latin,  would  be  expected  to  differ  from  a 
translation  of  a  French  romantic  fiction,  but,  independently 
of  the  coloring  which  each  receives  from  these  influences, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  the  subjects,  the  language  will  be 
found  to  be  very  nearly  the  same.  But  if  we  compare  either 
of  them  with  Hooker  or  Shakespeare,  and  again,  the  latter 
writers  with  the  purest  authors  of  the  present  day,  we  shall 
observe  that  the  century  between  Caxton  and  Ilooker  ef- 
fected as  great  changes  as  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  that  great  writer  flourished.  Al- 
though printing  was  introduced  into  England  about  1470, 
yet  the  productions  of  the  press  were  not  sufSciently  nu- 
merous to  exert  much  influence  on  the  national  mind  or 
speech,  until  half  a  century  later.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, i»rinting  and  the  Refoniiation  promoted  each  otiier, 
and  their  acrtion  upon  thought  and  language  was  a  concur- 
rent one.  Without  attempting  to  define  the  relative  weight 
of  each,  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  most  important  single 
dement,  in  i)roducing  the  general  effect  of  both  ujwn  the 
English  language,  was  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  clas- 
sical literature,  which  printing  made  possible,  and  the  Ref- 
ormation made  more  desirable.    Tlie  increased  number  and 

the  reduced  ])rice  of  books  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
28 
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released  classical  literature  from  the  confinement  of  the  doiip 
ter,  and  private  individnals  of  moderate  means  were  now 
able  to  enjoy  intcllectaal  luxuries,  which  before  had  been 
accessible  only  to  the  wealth  of  monastic  corporationB.  Han- 
uscripts  of  the  classics  had  been  multiplied  only  for  the  ei- 
elusive  use  of  those  establishments,  by  monkish  Bcribea  wlio 
occupied  their  leisure  hours  in  the  copying,  or  calligrapliie 
and  pictorial  embellishment,  of  writings  which  had  suriTel 
the  wreck  of  yet  more  barbarous  ages.  The  first  tendenej 
of  this  secularization  of  classic  lore  was  undoubtedly  ^nfaT€^ 
able  to  tlic  cultivation  of  the  popular  literature  and  the  ret' 
nacular  speech,  but  a  reaction  soon  commenced,  and  a  mm 
literature  sprung  up  in  the  vulgar  languages,  though  hit 
ioned  upon  ancient  models,  affecting  a  classical  stmctnre,  and 
marked  by  a  Latinized  phraseology. 

Until  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  only  in  Ad 
theological  and  moral  departments,  that  Latin  had  mnA 
direct  influence  upon  English,  most  of  the  Latin  roots  intrth 
duced  into  it  up  to  that  time  having  been  borrowed  from  tis 
French ;  ])ut  as  soon  as  the  profane  literature  of  Greece  and 
Borne  became  known  to  English  scholars  through  the  preH) 
a  considerable  influx  of  words  drawn  directly  from  the  dit- 
sics  took  place.  Tlie  introduction  of  this  element  produced  a 
sort  of  fcnnentation  in  the  English  language,  a  strife  between 
the  new  and  the  old,  and  both  vocabulary  and  stnicture  oon- 
tinued  in  a  very  unstable  state  until  tlie  end  of  the  i^ixt^g^ 
century,  when  English  became  settled  in  nearly  its  present 
form.  In  the  production  of  Caxton's  press,  and  indeed  in 
the  literature  of  the  period  down  to  and  including  the  time 
of  Lord  Bcmcrs,  whose  translation  of  Froissart,  perhaps  tb 
best  English  prose  that  had  yet  been  written,  and  certainly 
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die  most  delightfal  narrative  work  in  the  language,  first  ap- 
peared in  1523,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  single  word 
of  Latin  origin,  belonging  to  the  general  vocabalary  of 
English,  whose  form  does  not  render  it  most  probable  that  we 
received  it  through  the  French.  A  hundred  years  later,  on 
the  contrary,  we  meet  on  every  printed  page,  words  either 
taken  directly  from  the  Latin,  or,  which  is  a  very  important 
point,  if  before-  existing  in  our  literature,  reformed  in  orthog- 
raphy so  as  to  suggest  their  classical  origin.  There  is  even 
in  Hooker,  an  evident  struggle  between  the  two  great  de- 
ments of  English,  and  in  his  hesitation  between  the  Latin 
and  the  Saxon,  or  older  English,  he  not  unfrequently  uses 
both,  as  for  instance,  "  nocive  or  hurtful  things,'*  "  unreason- 
able cecity  and  UuidnesSj'*^  "  rectitude  or  straightneas^^  "  senM 
and  meaning;'''*  and  so,  in  Cotta,  ^^  heartened  and  enoour- 
offedJ*^ 

Tlic  influence  of  printing  upon  the  English  language  has 
been  nnich  extended  and  strengthened  by  two  important  cir- 
cumstances, common  to  the  two  great  countries  of  which  it 
is  the  veniacular.  Tlie  one  is,  that  in  neither  does  there 
exist,  nor  tor  two  centuries  has  there  existed,  a  censorship  of 
the  pres?,  a  previous  authoritative  examination  of  manuscript 
matter  intended  for  the  public  ;  the  other  is,  that  public  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  in  the  departments  of  religion,  of 
intcUeetual  and  moral  philosophy,  of  politics,  indeed  of  all 
topics  afroctinf);  the  great  and  permanent  interests  of  man,  ia 
free  and  unr(\strieted.  Hence  the  popular  mind,  the  popular 
fpeecli,  in  both  countries  arc  open  to  a  class  of  influences, 
which,  in  most  continental  states,  are  confined  to  the  privi- 
leged and  tlie  professional  alone.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
dialects  a])propriatcd  to  the  elucidation  of  all  these  great  sab* 
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jcctB  have  been  very  widely  cnltivated,  and  their  Tocalm- 
laries  enlarged,  so  that  our  language  has  acquired  a  compaai 
and  an  adaptability  to  an  unlimited  variety  of  uses  whidi 
nothing  but  free  speech  and  a  free  press  could  give  to  it 
Late  journals  have  stated  that  dramatic  pieces  designed  for 
representation  on  the  French  stage  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
ccnso]*6hip  before  acting,  in  order  that  slang  phrases  and 
other  violations  of  the  purity  of  language  likely  to  offend 
academic  cars  might  be  struck  out.  We  may  easily  imagine 
that  the  objects  of  such  a  censorship  are  rather  political  than 
literary,  but  in  cither  case  it  could  not  fail  to  have  a  preju- 
dicial influence  on  the  character  of  speech,  with  which  change 
and  progress  are  as  essentially  connected  as  motion  with  the 
due  performance  of  the  organic  functions  of  animal  life. 

The  eifcct  which  the  muzzling  of  the  press  and  the  conee* 
quent  stifling  of  the  free  and  public  expression  of  opinion  on 
theological  questions  has  exerted  on  speech,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  tho  language  of  our  English  Bible  and  of  Engiliflli 
writings  of  a  devotional  character  generally,  with  that  of  eimr 
ilar  works  in  the  tongues  of  central  and  Southern  Enrop& 
In  none  of  these  latter  does  there  exist  a  special  and  weU- 
defincd  religious  dialect.  Technical  words  for  theological 
ideas,  indeed,  they  have,  but  no  phraseology  so  marked  in  its 
composition  and  structure  as  to  constitute  an  appropiiata 
religious  diction.  Tlic  same  thing  is  true,  to  nearly  the  same 
extent,  of  the  general  political  vocabulary  of  the  continenfti 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  the  comparatively  little  occasion 
for  the  employment  of  English  in  diplomacy  has  left  our  lanr 
guagc  more  undeveloped  and  incomplete  in  that  special  de- 
partment than  in  almost  any  other. 

Although  the  letters  of  Junius,  and  some  of  the  writingi 
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of  CSobbett,  subjected  their  pnblifihers  to  criminal  proeecntioD 
in  England,  yet  the  press  was  neyertheless  substantially  free, 
and  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  free  press,  that  productions  so 
bold  in  their  political  character,  and  so  important  in  their 
literary  influence,  could  have  been  given  to  the  public.  I 
speak  without  any  reference  to  their  moral  or  political  merits 
or  demerits,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  Jimius  did  much  to 
limit,  Cobbett  something  to  overthrow,  the  influence  of  the 
stQted  Latinism  of  Johnson  and  his  school,  and  to  bring  back 
the  language,  if  not  to  a  Saxon  vocabulary,  at  least  to  an 
idiomatic  grammatical  structure. 

The  influence  of  printing  on  the  English  language  has 
been  modified  and  determined  by  the  peculiar  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  people,  by  whom  and  for  whom  the  lit- 
erature of  England  has  been  created. 

Tlie  deliberate  expression  of  human  thought  will  always 
assume  a  fonn  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  intelligence, 
the  temper,  the  tastes,  and  the  aims  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  He  who  speaks  to  an  audience  composed  of  men 
of  one  class,  of  one  profession,  of  one  party,  or  of  one  sect, 
will  use  a  narrower  vocabulary,  a  more  restricted,  or  a  more 
select  dialect,  than  he  who  expects  to  be  heard  by  a  more 
various  and  comprehensive  circle  ;  and  a  writer  who  appeals 
to  a  whole  people,  who  seeks  to  convince  the  understanding, 
or  enlist  the  sympathies  of  a  nation,  must  adopt  a  diction, 
employ  arguments,  and  resort  to  illustrations,  which  shall,  in 
their  tuni,  suit  the  comprehension  and  awaken  the  interest, 
of  men  of  every  class  and  every  calling.  Whatever,  there- 
fore, is  <Ksipie<l  for  the  ear,  or  the  perusal  of  what  we  call 
*  the  cnli<i:litened  public,'  must  be  as  miscellaneous  in  its 
composition  as  that  public  itself,  and  it  can  come  homo  to 
the  bosoms  of  all,  only  by  using  both  the  spoeeh  which  is 
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common  to  all,  and  somewhat  of  the  Bpecial  Yocabnlaij 
which  is  peculiar  to  each.  English,  in  its  one  dialect,  for  its 
literature  knows  but  one,  is  the  vernacular,  not  merely  of  a 
greater  number,  but  of  a  greater  variety  of  persons  than  anj 
tongue  ever  used  by  man.  It  is  spoken  from  tlie  equator 
to  near  the  ultimate  limit  of  human  habitation  in  either  hem- 
isphere, and,  starting  from  the  British  capital,  the  geograjdh 
ical  centre  of  the  solid  surface  of  the  globe,  it  has  followed  a 
thousand  radii  to  the  utmost  circumference.  Especiiilly  is  it 
found  established  upon  all  great  lines  of  traffic  and  communi- 
cation, at  all  great  points  of  agricultural  or  mechanical  pro- 
duction, and  wherever  human  life  exists  in  its  most  energetic, 
most  restless,  intcnsest  forms,  there  it  is  the  organ  for  tlie 
expression  of  all  that  belongs  to  man's  dearest  interest^ 
widest  sympathies,  highest  aspirations.  It  is,  moreover,  emi- 
nently the  language  of  liberty,  for,  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
native,  by  far  the  largest  portion  enjoy  a  degree  of  personal, 
social,  political,  and  religious  freedom  never  before  possessed 
by  humanity,  upon  a  great  scale.  From  all  tliesc  circum- 
stances, there  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  habitually  use 
the  English  tongue,  and  are  familiar  with  written  language, 
if  not  a  greater  diversity  of  character,  at  least  greater  differ 
ences  of  interest  and  external  condition,  a  more  generally 
diffused  culture,  and  a  wider  range  of  thought,  than  liave 
ever  before  been  united  by  one  medium  of  communication. 
Tlie  press  furnishes  to  every  English  writer  the  means,  and 
suggests  to  him  a  motive,  for  bringing  this  vast  and  diversi- 
fied apseni])lage,  the  representatives  of  every  human  interest, 
the  embodiment  of  all  human  intelligence,  all  human  paa- 
sion,  within  tlie  reach  of  his  voice,  and  in  him,  who,  with 
even  moderate  abilities,  writes  from  the  heart,  and  to  the 
heart,  it  is  no  extravagant  aspiration  to  hope,  that  he  shall 
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be  read  amid  the  shivering  frosts  of  the  polar  circle,  and  the 
iweltering  heat  of  the  tropics,  in  lonely  deserts,  and  thick 
peopled  cities,  npon  silent  prairies,  and  by  the  shore  of  the 
Umd-Yoiced  ocean.  The  wings  of  British  and  American  com- 
merce  scatter  the  productions  of  Anglo-Saxon  genins  over 
the  habitable  globe.  The  thnnder  of  the  great  London  jonr- 
nal  reverberates  through  every  clime,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
New  York  press  ore  quoted  in  every  commercial  port,  in 
every  political  capital. 

Thus,  for  the  living  author,  English  is  what  Latin  and 
Oreek  are  for  the  dead,  a  cosmopolite  speech,  whose  range  in 
comprehensiveness  of  space  corresponds  to  the  duration  of 
the  classical  tongues  in  time ;  and  if  the  voice  of  Athens  and 
of  Rome  enjoys  the  longer  echo,  the  words  of  the  Anglican 
speaker  are  heard  over  the  wider  theatre. 

Every  man,  therefore,  who,  in  furtherance  of  the  aims  of 
generous  scliolarship,  or  in  advocacy  of  any  right  or  inter- 
est of  humanity,  addresses  himself  to  the  boundless  audi- 
ence reached  through  the  medium  of  the  Anglican  press,  is 
naturally  inclined  to  use  a  comprehensive  dialect,  a  wide 
variety  of  illustration,  and  clear  and  unequivocal  forms  of 
expression.  Hence,  the  art  of  printing  demands  from  its 
English  and  American  patrons,  not  a  multiplicity  of  words 
merely,  but  a  style  combining  simplicity  and  catholicity  of 
structure,  confonnity  to  the  principles  of  universal  grammar, 
and  conse(jucntly  a  freedom  from  provincialisms  and  arbitrary 
idioms,  intclligihility,  in  short,  to  a  degree  not  required  in  the 
literature  of  any  other  age  or  race.  There  is  another  circum- 
stanc(^  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  press,  of  a  coun- 
teracting character,  so  far  as  purity  of  expression  is  con- 
cerned, wliich  much  affects  the  habitual  stylo  of  composition 
in  our  language.    The  general  diffosion  of  intelligence  among 
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the  English-speaking  people  has  created  uot  only  a  gmt 
multitude  of  readers,  but,  at  the  same  time  that  it  bringi 
with  it  a  wider  diffusion  of  ability  to  produce,  it  enoaungei 
the  efforts  of  a  more  than  proportionate  number  of  litemy 
artisans.  The  rewards  of  authorship  flowing  through  Ae 
press  are  now  seductive  beyond  those  won  in  any  otlier  fidd 
of  human  effort.  A  successful  English  writer  enjoyi  i 
contemporaneous  fame  coextensive  with  dvilizalion.  Si 
renown  surpasses  that  of  the  soldier  whose  ezpl<ntB  he 
immortalizes,  his  influence  is  greater  than  that  of  a  piemiff, 
and  he  reaps  a  harvest  of  solid  gains  more  certain  and 
scarcely  less  abundant  than  that  of  the  thrifdest  merehmt 
The  London  Times  divides  among  its  managers  and  its  eofr 
tributors  the  revenues  of  a  principality,  parliamentary  ma- 
jorities and  ministers  shrink  before  its  censurea,  and  the 
potent  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  British  India  bows  to  its  untitled 
correspondent.  Prizes  so  rich,  so  tempting,  and  seeadnfjtj 
so  easy  of  attainment,  will  be  eagerly  sought  by  thoueendi 
of  competitors.  The  harvest  of  fame  and  profit^  praise  and 
power,  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  circle  in  which  it  it  te 
be  reaped,  the  number,  not  the  character,  of  the  oonsamoi) 
for  whose  use  the  commodity  is  prepared.  Kone  eeek  Ae 
audience  '  flt  though  few,'  that  contented  the  ambition  of 
Milton,  and  all  writers  for  the  press  now  measure  their  gloiy 
by  their  gains.  Popular  literature  in  all  its  forms  is  ooni^ 
qucntly  in  the  ascendant.  The  novel  of  society^  the  maga- 
zine story,  the  poetic  tale,  of  easy  rhyme  and  easy  reading 
the  daily  sheet,  and  especially  the  illustrated  gazette,  these 
are  the  bazaars  where  genius  now  offers  itself  for  sale.  Ike 
aim  of  a  numerous  class  of  popular  writers  is  to  reprodnei^ 
in  pennanent  forms,  the  tone  of  light  and  easy  conyersatioOi 
to  make  books  and  journals  speak  the  dialect  of  the  salooBi 
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and  henoe  pungency  of  expression,  innuendo,  yerbal  wit| 
iroiiy,  banter  and  raillery,  trifling  with  serions  interests,  are 
the  characteristics  of  what  we  call  popular  literature,  and 
our  language  must  have  a  vocabulary  which  accommodates 
itself  to  the  taste  of  those  whom  such  qualities  of  diction 
alone  attract.  In  the  periodical  and  fugitive  department, 
scandal  and  personality  are  eminently  acceptable,  and  noth- 
ing gives  a  pamphlet  or  a  newspaper  greater  currency,  than 
the  dexterity  with  which,  not  fashionable  vices,  but  private 
character,  is  anatomized  and  held  up  to  scorn  or  ridicule. 
Hie  point  of  satire  lies  in  its  individuality.  Its  victims  must 
have  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Sly  allusion,  semi-equiv- 
oeal  expression,  and  pointed  insinuation,  too  well  defined  to 
leave  its  personal  application  doubtful,  therefore,  form  a 
large  part  of  the  diction  of  journalistic  articles  relating  to 
social  life,  while  in  political  warfare,  the  boldest  libels,  the 
most  undisfriiiscd  grossness  of  abuse,  alone  suit  the  palate  of 
heated  partisanship.  Hence,  the  dialect  of  personal  vituper- 
ation, the  rhetoric  of  malice  in  all  its  modifications,  the  art 
of  damning  with  faint  praise,  the  sneer  of  contemptuous  ironyi 
the  billingsgate  of  vulgar  hate,  all  these  have  been  sedulously 
cultivated,  and,  combined  with  a  certain  flippancy  of  expres- 
sion and  ready  command  of  a  tolerably  extensive  vocabulary, 
they  are  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  any  sharp,  shallow, 
unprincipled  joiimaliBt,  who  is  content  with  the  fame  and 
the  pelf,  wliicli  the  unscmpulous  use  of  such  accomplish- 
ments can  hardlv  fail  to  secure. 

Tlie  i>eriodical  press  is  unquestionably  the  channel, 
through  which  the  art  of  printing  puts  forth  its  most  powerful 
influ(»nce  on  language,  and  it  seems  remarkable,  tliat  period- 
icals, which  have  existed  in  England  since  the  reign  of  James 
L,  should  scarcely  have  produced  an  appreciable  effect  upon 
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the  English  tongue,  untiil  they  had  been  a  hundred  yean  ia 
operation.  The  establishment  of  daily  newspapers  and  of 
literary  journals  was  nearly  contemporaneoiiB,  and  data 
from  an  early  period  in  the  eighteenth  century,  bat  thoii|^ 
the  Tattler,  the  Spectator  and  the  Guardian  had  a  compaift> 
tively  large  circulation,  and  exerted  a  great  influence  upon 
the  dialect  of  tlieir  time,  yet  the  newspaper  can  Bcaicdy  be 
said  to  have  had  a  place  in  literature  imtil  the  suocess  of  the 
letters  of  Junius,  wliich  appeared  in  the  Morning  AdvertiMr 
from  1769  to  1772,  gave  to  that  class  of  periodicala  an  aaoeB- 
dency  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  It  may  nov 
fairly  be  said,  that  tlicrc  is  no  agency  through  which  man 
acts  more  powerfully  upon  the  mind  of  hia  fellow-man,  ni 
the  influence  of  the  art  of  printing  upon  language  ni 
thought  has  reached  its  acme  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

Tlio  influence  of  the  periodical  press  upon  the  pniitj  of 
language  must  be  admitted  to  have  proved  hitherto^  npoa 
the  whole,  a  deleterious  one,  and  countries,  wher6,  as  in  Eof 
land  and  America,  the  press  is  free,  and  periodicals  coma' 
quently  immerous,  are  particularly  exposed  to  this  sonroe  of 
corruption.  The  newspaper  press  has  indeed  rendered  soma 
service  to  language,  by  giving  to  it  a  greater  flexibility  of 
structure,  from  the  necessity  of  finding  popular  and  intelligi- 
ble fonns  of  ex{)rcssion  for  every  class  of  subjects,  and  it  Im 
now  and  then  preserved,  for  the  permanent  vocabulaiy  of 
our  speech,  a  ha])py  and  forcible  popular  word  or  phrai^ 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  forgotten  with  the  oceadoa 
that  <(uve  it  birth.  But  these  advantages  are  a  very  inide- 
quate  compensation  for  the  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  bIot- 
enlincss  and  inaccumcy  inseparable  from  the  necessity  of 
hasty  composition  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  them- 
selves often    very  imperfectly  understood    by  the  writer 
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naturally  seek  to  accommodate  their  Btjle  to  the 
capacity  and  taste  of  the  largest  circle  of  readers,  and  in  their 
estimate  of  their  public,  they  are  very  apt  to  aim  below  the 
mark,  and  thus  gradually  to  deprave,  rather  than  elevate  and 
refine  the  taste  of  those  whom  they  address.  Hence  arise  the 
inflated  diction,  the  straining  after  effect,  the  use  of  cant 
phrases,  and  of  such  expressions  as  not  only  fall  in  with,  but 
tend  to  aggravate  the  prevalent  evil  humors  and  proclivities 
of  the  time,  the  hyperbolical  tone  in  which  they  commend 
their  patrons  or  the  candidates  of  their  party,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  vices  of  exaggeration  of  style  and  language.  There 
iSy  however,  of  late  years,  a  great  improvement  in  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  English  and  American  newspaper. 
The  London  Times,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  moral  or 
political  tendencies,  has  long  employed  writers  of  surpassing 
ability,  and  its  example  has  done  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  editorial  joumalship  in  both  the  countries  which  employ 
its  language.  Tlie  pet  phrases  of  hack  joumalistB,  the 
euphemism  tliat  but  lately  characterized  the  American  news- 
papers, are  fast  giving  place  to  less  affected  and  more  appro- 
priate forms  of  expression.  It  is  only  the  lowest  class  of 
dailies  that  still  regard  ^  woman '  as  not  an  honorable  or 
respectful  designation  of  the  sex,  and  it  is  in  their  columns 
alone,  that,  in  place  of  '  well-dressed  or  handsome  women,* 
we  read  of  '  elegantly  attired  females,'  and  of  *  beautiful 
ladies.'  Tlie  Anglican  newspaper  is  now — what  the  French 
journal  long  has  been — an  intellectual  organ,  an  authority 
for  cultivated  circles  in  politics,  in  letters,  in  aesthetics.  Be- 
sides this,  it  is  the  popular  guide  and  instructor  for  evil  and 
for  good,  and  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  feature  most 
charaeteristic  of  the  life  and  literature  of  Anglo-Saxon  hu- 
manity in  tlie  present  age. 


LECTURE    XXI. 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AS  AFFECTED  BY  THS  ABT  OF  TSmilA 

m. 

On  a  former  occasion,  I  spoke  of  the  diffndoii  of  diwiiil 
literature  in  modem  Euroi)e — ^the  first  great  result  of  the  n- 
yention  of  printing — as  having  much  enlarged  the  Eng^ 
and  other  European  vocabularies,  by  the  introdnctioin  of  nev 
words  derived  from  Greek  and  Latin  roots.  But  the  levinl 
of  learning  was  not  unaccompanied  with  effects  prejudidal  U 
the  cultivation  of  the  modem  languages,  and  their  enqplop 
ment  for  tlic  higher  purposes  of  literature.  At  that  period| 
most  of  them  were  poor  in  vocabulary,  rude  and  equiToealii 
syntax,  unsettled  in  ortliography,  distracted  with  Tarielj  d 
dialect,  and  unmelodious  in  articulation.  Under  such  on^ 
cumstances,  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  scholM 
imbued  with  the  elegance,  the  power,  the  majesty  of  As 
ancient  tongues  and  of  the  immortal  works  which  adorned 
them,  should  have  preferred  to  employ,  as  a  yehiele  for  thor 
own  thoughts,  a  language  which  the  church  had  eveiywlm 
diffused,  and  which  was  already  fitted  to  express  the  hi^Mrt 
conceptions  of  the  human  intellect,  the  most  splendid  imagesof 
the  human  fancy.    He  who  wrote  in  Latin  had  the  cMSaA 
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world  for  his  public ;  he  who  used  a  modem  tongue  could 
only  count  as  readers  the  people  of  his  province,  or  at  most 
of  a  comparatively  narrow  sovereignty.  Until,  therefore,  by 
a  slow  and  gradual  process,  the  necessity  of  sympathy  and 
intellectual  communication  between  the  learned  and  the  ig- 
norant, had  enriched  the  vernacular  tongues  with  numerous 
words  from  the  dialects  of  theology,  and  ethics,  and  law,  and 
literature,  but  few  scholars  ventured  to  employ  so  humble 
a  medium.  To  write  in  the  vulgar  speech  was  a  humilia- 
tion, a  degradation  of  the  thought  and  its  author,  and  literary 
works  in  the  modem  tongues  were  generally  prefaced  with 
an  apology  for  appearing  in  so  mean  a  dress. 

Tlie  close  analogy  between  the  Latin  and  its  Romance 
descendants  much  facilitated  the  enrichment  of  the  dialects 
of  Southern  Europe,  but  in  England  and  the  Continental 
Gothic  nations,  the  stimulus  of  the  Beformation  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  an  adequate  motive  and  a  sufficient  impulse 
for  a  corre8{)onding  improvement  in  the  respective  languages 
of  those  pcf>{)lcs. 

Even  so  late  as  1544,  after  so  many  great  names  had  en- 
nobled  the  Bpcecli  of  England,  Ascham,  writing  on  the  fa- 
miliar and  popular  subject  of  Archery,  says,  that  it  ^^  would 
have  been  both  more  profitable  for  his  study,  and  also  more 
honest  for  his  name,  to  have  written  in  another  tongue." 

^'  As  for  the  Latinc  or  Greeke  tongue,"  continues  he, 
"  evcrye  thinge  is  so  excellentlye  done  in  them,  that  none 
can  do  better.  In  the  Englishe  tongue,  contrary,  everye 
thinge  in  a  manor  so  meanlye  both  for  the  matter  and  hande- 
linge,  that  no  man  can  do  worse.  For  therein  the  least 
learned,  for  the  most  part,  have  bene  alwayes  most  readye 
to  write.    And  they  which  had  least  hope  in  Latine,  hare 
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been  most  bould  in  Englishe ;  when  snrelye  eFerye  man  tint 
is  most  readye  to  talke,  is  not  most  able  to  write."  * 

One  of  the  most  obvious  modes  in  which  the  art  of  print- 
ing has  affected  language,  is,  that  by  the  cheapneea  and  cfln> 
sequent  multiplication  of  books,  and  by  the  greater  nnifbniih 
ty  and  legibility  of  its  characters,  it  has  made  reading  modi 
easier  of  acquisition,  and  thus  allowed  to  a  lai^ger  proportioB 
of  those  who  use  a  given  language  aceesB  to  its  highest  stand* 
ards  of  propriety  and  elegance.  Of  course,  the  effects  of 
thus  bringing  books  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  chiss  will  be 
measured,  as  between  different  countries,  by  the  compaiativB 
extent  to  which  literature  is  really  diffused  in  them,  and 
where  tlic  press  is  most  active  and  least  restricted,  there  Ae 
greatest  number  of  the  people  ^vill  learn  to  comprehend  aad 
use  the  language  of  books,  and  there  the  average  standard  of 
correctness  of  speech  will  be  relatively  highest. 

The  same  circumstances,  independently  of  the  superior  ii- 
duccments  to  authorship  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  iril 
tend  to  increase  the  number  of  aspirants  for  literaiy  fiuBfl^ 
for  wlicrc  all  read,  many  will  feel  and  obey  the  impulse  to 
write.  Tlic  abundant  rivalries  thus  created  in  eveiy  field  of 
intellectual  effort  are  doubtless  a  gi*eat  incentive  to  the  attafah 
ment  of  superior  excellence  in  composition,  but,  on  the  oAff 
hand,  the  fear  of  anticipation,  and  the  haste  to  reap  the  solid 
rewards  of  successful  authorship,  concur  to  promote  a  rapditf 
of  production,  which  is  inevitably  associated  with  some  n6|^ 
gencc  in  point  of  form.  I  cannot  but  think  that  a  periiqs 
unconscious  sense  (if  that  phrase  does  not  involve  a  oontrir 
diction)  of  the  necessity  of  rapid  production,  had  some  in- 
fluence in  prompting  the  advice  given  to  yonng  writen  Iff 

*  Pre&cc  to  Tozophilna. 
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rathors  so  unlike  as  Cobbett  and  Niebnhr.  ^^  Keyer  think 
of  mending  what  yon  write ;  let  it  go ;  no  patching ; "  says 
Oobbett,  in  his  strong  English.  "  Endeavor,"  says  Niebnhr, 
"  never  to  strike  out  any  thing  of  what  you  have  once  written 
down.  Punish  yourself  by  allowing  once  or  twice  some 
thing  to  pass,  though  you  see  you  might  give  it  better.'' 
And  even  Gibbon  habitually  conformed  to  the  same  rule, 
however  little  trace  of  it  his  highly  artificial  style  betrays.* 
That  this  method  has  its  advantages  as  a  means  of  enforcing 
cantion  in  the  use  of  words  is  doubtless  true,  and  perhaps  he, 
who,  like  most  modem  writers,  aims  only  to  influence  the 
opinion  of  the  hour,  may  advantageously  use  the  popular 
dialect,  which  will  usually  most  readily  suggest  itself  to  him 
who  writes  for  popular  effect.  But,  nevertheless,  whatever 
may  be  the  influence  of  the  practice  on  the  writer  himself, 
however  it  may  affect  his  position  with  his  contemporaries,  it 
cannot  but  have  a  prejudicial  result  as  respects  the  idiom  of 
the  language,  and  the  permanence  of  the  works  which  are 
composed  in  it.  Upon  these  points,  the  experience  and  judg- 
ment of  all  literature  are  to  the  contrary  of  the  rule.  The 
revamping  of  our  own  writings,  indeed,  after  an  interval  so 
long  that  the  mental  status  in  which  we  composed  them  is 
forgotten,  and  cannot  be  conjured  up  and  revivifled,  is  a 
dangerous  experiment,  but  literary  biography  furnishes  the 
most  abundant  proofs,  that,  in  all  ages,  the  works  which 
stand  as  types  of  language  and  comi)osition,  have  been  of 
slow  and  laborious  production,  and  have  undergone  tlie  most 

*  It  ha^  alwajfl  been  my  practice  to  cast  a  long  |>aragraph  in  a  single  moold, 
to  trj  it  by  my  car,  to  doposit  it  in  mj  roemorj,  but  to  suspend  the  action  of 
the  pen  till  I  had  giren  the  last  polish  to  mj  work. — Oibbon  Memoirs,  Chap.  iz. 

And  in  chapter  x.,  speaking  of  his  history,  be  says,  **My  fint  rough  maim- 
icript,  without  any  intermediate  copy,  has  been  tent  to  the 
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careful  and  repeated  revision  and  emendation.*  Especial^ 
is  this  true  with  regard  to  the  oratorical  dialect  Oreit 
practice,  strong  passion,  and  a  fervid  imagination  may  con- 
fer tlic  gift  of  unstudied  eloquence,  but  the  orations  which 
aftcr-agcs  read  with  applause  are  almost  never  the  resalt  of 
unpremeditated  effort.  Celebrated  speakers  prepare  thor 
impromptus  beforehand,  to  an  extent  incredible  to  those  iriio 
are  not  familiar  with  their  habits,  or,  at  the  least,  thejr  mib 
them  by  subsequent  revision,  very  different  in  diction  fnm 
the  volley  of  winged  words  which  tlie  excitement  of  debitB 
may  have  shot  forth.  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  master  of 
eloquence  whose  works  remain  in  a  written  form,  new 
ventured  to  address  an  audience  without  laborious  prepntr 
tion,  and  we  know  from  the  younger  Pliny,  that  the  Bmdid 
advocates  of  his  time  carefully  studied  their  speeches  befiffa 
delivery,  and  scrupulously  corrected  and  amplified  theniy  it 
writing  them  out  afterwards. 

In  recent  times,  the  press  has  become  what  the  Scnall 
and  the  Forum  were  in  the  old  republics,  but  the  rapid  mofS- 
ment  of  modem  society  is  unfavorable  to  the  leisurely  exeoB- 
tion,  the  finish  and  completeness  of  literary  works,  and,  of 

*  Not  to  speak  of  the  endless  lima  labor  of  ancieni  dasiio  Btentoi^  pi^ 
fection  of  manner  has  been  attained  by  modem  writen  onlj  bj  idiiifltr  acthlli 
The  stylistic  ability  of  an  author  must  always  be  estinAUed  with  nfinviieiltlhi 
innate  power  of  expression  poseiessed  by  the  language  he  naea.  Thai  iM 
Pascal  and  Paul  Louis  Courier  arc  by  far  the  greatest  styliiU  of  moden 
and  we  have  no  English  writer  who  can  com|>are  with  either,  in  perfeet  i 
tion  of  the  expression  to  the  thought,  or  in  flowing  eue  and  gnoefolMS  if 
diction.  This  excellence  in  both  cases  was  the  (Voit  of  the  most  ceMriM  m' 
persevering  labor  in  revision  and  correction.  IfarTeUoai  ai  ii  the  peHMnif 
Gocthc^s  style,  he  does  not  always  impress  you  with  the  cooTietioa  that  ht  hi 
exhausted  the  utmost  resources  of  his  native  tongue,  and  it  ia  remaiUbii  M 
one  of  his  most  felicitously  expressed  prodnctiona  ia  a  tranalatlon  ftMi  ^ 
French— The  Rameau's  Nephew  of  Diderot— in  which  the  floent  beaaty  •(  Ai 
original  is  admirably  rendered  with  little  aacrifioe  of  the  German  IdloBi 
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towney  to  polish  and  accuracy  of  language.  He  who  writes 
for  a  fickle,  a  restless,  or  a  progressive  public,  must  take  the 
tide  at  its  flow,  and  if  he  follows  the  Horatian  precept,  and 
•pends  nine  years  in  the  elaboration  and  recension  of  his 
book,  or  in  pausing  to  allow  himself  time  for  cool  criticism, 
he  will  find  that  he  comes  too  late.  The  world,  in  its  swift 
advancement,  has  already  passed  far  beyond  him. 

The  universality  of  literature,  its  general  popularization 
by  the  press,  has  not  only  given  birth  to  a  more  numerous 
dass  of  producers,  but  has  made  it  much  more  truly  an  ex- 
pression or  exponent  of  the  mind  and  tendencies  of  the  time 
and  people,  than  in  the  ages  which  preceded  the  invention  of 
printing.  In  every  country  of  the  civilized  world,  there  is  a 
manifest  drift  in  some  particular  direction,  and  literary  effort 
of  all  sorts  feels  tlic  impulse  of  the  current.  The  perpetual, 
all-embracing  inter-communication  between  mind  and  mind, 
through  the  press,  stamps  upon  all  the  same  tendencies,  the 
aame  course  of  thought,  the  same  proximate  conclusions. 
Society  is  more  intensely  social.  Men  are  become  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  a  common  humanity,  and 
know  and  participate  in  each  other's  intellectual  condition. 
There  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  this  in  the  perpetually  repeat- 
ed inritances  of  concurrent  mental  action  between  unconnected 
individuals.  Not  only  does  almost  every  new  mechanical 
contrivance  originate  with  half  a  dozen  different  inventors 
at  the  same  moment,  but  the  same  thing  is  true  of  literary 
creation.  If  yon  conceive  a  striking  thought,  a  beautiful 
image,  an  apposite  illustration,  which  you  know  to  be  original 
with  yourself,  and  delay  for  a  twelvemonth  to  vindicate  your 
priority  of  claim  by  putting  it  on  record,  you  will  find  a 
dozen  scattered  authors  simultaneously  uttering  the  Mme 

thing.    Tliere  are  in  the  human  mind  unfathomable  deptbi^ 
29 
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out  of  which  gnsh,  unbidden,  the  well-BpiingB  of  poesj  mi 
of  thought ;  there  are  mines  nnillnininated  even  by  the  lanqp 
of  conscionsness,  where  the  intellect  toils  in  silent,  sleepka 
seclusion,  and  sends  up,  by  invisible  machineiyi  the  ok 
of  hidden  veins,  to  be  smelted  and  refined  in  the  light  cf 
open  day.  The  press,  which  has  done  so  much  to  reveil 
man  to  man,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  reciprocal  actiom  cf 
each  upon  his  fellow,  has  established  new  sympathies  b^ 
tween  even  these  mysterious  abysses  of  our  wonderfbl  snd 
fearful  being,  and  thus  contributed  to  bring  about  a  oneDH 
of  character,  which  unmistakably  manifests  itself  in  oneneB 
of  thought  and  oneness  of  speech. 

The  law  of  copyright,  though  we  have  evidence  in  Hn^ 
tial  and  other  writers,  that  ancient  authors  were  sometiiMi 
paid  by  booksellers  for  their  works,  is  a  result  of  the  art  d 
printing,  and  could  be  of  little  value  without  it.  It  has  r» 
dercd  no  other  service  to  literature  than  the  veiy  donbtftd 
one  of  furnishing  a  pecuniary  inducement  to  literaiy  effoii 
Tlie  privilege  of  copyright  was  not  originally  granted  ai  i 
reward  and  stimulus  to  authorship,  but  as  a  protection  to  dM 
printer  against  a  dangerous  competition,  for  it  extended  M 
well  to  editions  of  the  classics  as  to  contemporaneous  pio- 
ductions,  and  of  course  the  benefit  to  authors  was  but  inddsB- 
tal.  In  fact,  it  is  but  lately  that  it  could  have  operated  it  iB 
as  a  reward  to  English  writers,  for  until  the  last  centnrj,  tbs 
price  of  the  copyright  of  original  English  works  was  in  genml 
hardly  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  paper  on  which  thejr  vers 
written.  The  continental  booksellers  seem  to  have  paid  mm 
liberally  a  century  previous.*    At  this  day,  it  maybe  donbl> 

*  He  took  nothing  of  Printers  for  hi8  copies,  M  he  writetl^  WKjiagi  "I 
hare  no  plonty  of  money,  and  thus  yet  I  deale  with  the  Frinten;  I 
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ed  whether  a  fiingle  work  of  permanent  y  aluoi  in  the  literature 
of  any  living  language,  owes  its  existence  to  the  protection 
afforded  bj  law.    Books,  which  are  composed  only  because 
they  will  sell,  are  swiftly  written,  swiftly  read,  and,  as  they 
deserve,  swiftly  forgotten,  while  those  which  are  destined  to 
produce  a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  scarcely  win  their  way 
to  popular  favor  and  an  authoritative  position,  until  the 
privilege  of   copyright    has    expired    by  legal    limitation. 
There  arc  abuses  connected  with  this  privilege,  which  are  high- 
ly detrimental  to  the  interests  of  literature.    The  exclusive 
right  of  printing  a  particular  book  is,  in  the  hands  of  wealthy 
publishers,  a  means  of  preventing  the  publication  of  other  and 
perhaps  better  books  on  the  same  subject,  and  thus  that 
which  ought  to  be  an  encouragement  to  effort,  is  made  to 
operate  so  as  to  discountenance  the  attempts  of  rivals  in  the 
same  field.     TIic  proprietor  of  a  book,  which,  from  its  nature, 
as  a  dictionary  or  a  school-book,  is  largely  in  demand,  will 
supply  booksellers  with  his  wares  only  upon  condition  that 
they  will  sell  no  rival  work.     A  combination  between  three 
or  four  large  publishing  houses,  each  having  its  own  copy- 
rights, may  thus  exclude  from  sale  one  set  of  books,  and  force 
another  upon  the  market  with  very  little  regard  to  the  opinion 
of  competent  judges  as  to  the  merits  of  either.    Besides  this, 
most  of  the  Reviews,  and  to  some  extent  the  newspapers,  are 
controlled  by  book-publishers,  and  tims  criticism  is  forestall- 
ed, and  an  artiticiul  public  opinion  created,  which  not  only 
gives  currency  to  inferior  productions,  and  bestows  upon 
their  authors  the  rewards  whicli  excellence  alone  ought  to 

nothing  from  them  for  rccompcusc  of  my  many  copies.  Sometime!  I  recdre  of 
tbero  one  copy.  This  I  thinko  is  duo  to  me,  whereM  other  writers,  yea  tranilft* 
ton,  for  every  eight  leaTea,  bafe  an  angeL** — life  of  Lather,  Abel  BedMr.  pu 
4S. 
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secure,  but  vitiates  the  taste  of  the  age,  and  lowers  the  stand- 
ard of  composition,  by  holding  np  as  models  for  imitatioii| 
writings  which  deserve  only  to  be  pointed  at  as  examples  to 
be  shunned. 

Southey,  in  his  Colloquies,  makes  the  remarkable  state- 
ment, that  '^  one  of  the  first  effects  of  printing  was  to  msb 
proud  men  look  upon  learning  as  disgraced,  by  being  thn 
brought  within  reach  of  the  common  people."  "When  laj^ 
men  in  humble  life,"  continues  he,  ^'  were  enabled  to  procon 
books,  the  pride  of  aristocracy  took  an  absurd  eourse,  iiuo- 
much  that  at  one  time  it  was  deemed  derogatory  to  a  noUs- 
man  if  he  could  read  or  write.  Even  scholars  themsdvei 
complained  that  the  reputation  of  learning,  and  the  respeet 
due  to  it,  and  its  rewards,  were  lowered  when  it  was  throwB 
open  to  all  men.  Even  in  this  island,  ignorance  was  ftr 
some  generations  considered  to  be  a  mark  of  distinctioD,  Ij 
which  a  man  of  gentle  birth  chose,  not  nnfreqnently,  to 
make  it  apparent  that  he  was  no  more  obliged  to  lire  by  dM 
toil  of  his  brain,  than  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow." 

The  feeling  which  Southey  ascribes  to  the  "  pride  of  tbo 
aristocracy,"  was  really  an  effect  of  ecclesiastical  y 
There  is  little  evidence  to  show  that  the  aristocracy 
more  deplorably  ignorant  after  the  introduction  of  printiDg 
than  before,  but  there  is  abundant  proof  that  the  new  srt 
was  regarded  with  dislike  by  the  church,  when  employed  ftr 
any  purpose  but  the  multiplication  and  cheapening  of  tbo 
Latin  books  required  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  themsdvoi 
To  the  same  cause  we  are  to  ascribe  the  fact,  often  noticed  M 
a  singular  one,  that  Caxton  printed  very  few  religions  boollb 
Sir  Tliomas  More  expressly  declares,  that  Caxton  refrained 
from  printing  the  Bible  in  English,  because  he  feared  ibst 
the  penalties,  ordained  by  Archbishop  Anmdel  for  ecfppBg 
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or  using  "Wycliffe's  Bible,  would  be  corruptly  and  illegally 
enforced  against  (my  Englieh  translation  of  the  sacred 
volume.  For  such  religious  books  in  Latin  as  would  have 
been  allowed  to  be  printed,  there  was  fortunately  little  de- 
mand in  England,  and  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  Caxton  was  not  only  left  free,  but 
obliged,  to  confine  the  operations  of  his  press  almost  wholly  to 
the  publishing  of  English  books.  The  English  priests,  them- 
selves, were  at  that  period  as  ignorant  as  are  those  of  the 
Oriental  churches  at  the  present  moment.  "We  learn  from 
Fuller,  that  early  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  the  clergy  were 
ordered  to  con  over  the  lessons  by  themselves  once  or  twice 
before  every  service,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  read 
them  fluently  to  the  congregation. 

The  art  of  printing,  and  especially  the  periodical  press, 
has  been  a  most  influential  agency  in  extirpating  local  pe- 
culiarities of  dialect,  and  producing  the  general  uniformity 
with  which  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  written  wher- 
ever it  is  used  at  all.  Persons  who  study  our  American 
speech  cannot  fail  to  notice,  that  there  is  among  us  a  tenden- 
cy to  pronounce  words,  and  especially  proper  names,  more  in 
accordance  with  their  orthography,  and  to  make  fewer  excep- 
tions to  general  rules,  than  in  England.  The  most  obvious, 
though  not  the  only  cause  of  this,  is  the  universality  of  the 
ability  to  read  and  write,  which  modem  society  in  free  coun- 
tries owes  to  the  art  of  printing.  Wliere  all  read,  most  per- 
sons first  become  acquainted  with  the  names  of  distant  lo- 
calities, of  eminent  persons,  and  of  new  objects,  througli  the 
press^  and  not  by  the  ear.  Names  so  learned  will  of  course 
be  pronounced  according  to  the  regular  orthoepy  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  thus  a  general  pronunciation,  often  very  discord- 
ant from  the  local  one,  becomes  established.    In  the  case  of 
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foreign  words,  proper  or  common,  we  are  prepared  to  find| 
among  persons  acquainted  onlj  with  English,  as  the  mass  of 
those  to  whom  that  language  is  vemacnlar  necesearily  mnit 
be,  a  pronunciation  of  such  names  widely  different  from  tbe 
native  articulation.    However  repulsive,  therefore,  such  dii- 
tortious  of  names  may  be  to  those  familiar  with  them  in  fheir 
original  orthoepy,  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  the  ntme 
of  the  great  bankers  of  Europe  popularly  pronoiinced  BMr 
child^  or  American  artists,  of  foreign  extraction,  spoken  d, 
respectively,  sls  Jidth-ermelj  and  Gotte-chalk.   Indeed,  a  strict 
conformity  to  the  native  pronunciation  of  names,  bdonging 
to  languages  whose  orthographical  system  differs  much  fimn 
our  own,  is  generally  considered  an  offensive  affectation,  snd 
a  great  British  orator,  who  was  as  familiar  with  French  M 
with  English,  is  said  to  have  been  so  scrupulous  on  this  pmnt^ 
that,  in  his  parliamentary  speeches,  he  habitually  spoke  of  IB 
important  French  poi-t  as  the  city  of  Bordeau^ip.     In  Eng^^^i 
the  names  of  families  and  of  to^vns  are  often  very  strangdj 
comipted,  not  in  vulgar  pronunciation  alone,  bnt  by  the 
general   usage  of  the  highest  classes.    Thus  the  originallj 
French  name,  now  naturalized  in  England  and  Amenxtf 
which  is  spelt  (and  with  us  pronounced)  Beauchamp^  is  in 
England  called  Beecham  ^  Bel  voir  is  Beever,  Saint  Jotoi 
Sinjoii ;  Cholmondcley,  Chumley ^  Cirencester,  SUeier^voi 
Alexander  Gil  tells  us  that  in  his  time  Daubridge-conrt  wtt 
pronounced  Dahscot     Some  of  these  corruptions,  at  leMt^ 
are  old  ones,  for  Froissart,  who,  as  a  foreigner,  spelt  EDgfiA 
names  by  the  ear,  writing  about  tlie  year  1400,  uses iS'iiM0fa*' 
for  Cirencester,  and  Beachame  for  Beauchamp.    Even  H 
late  as  1651,  I  find  Montgomery  spelt  in  Abel  RedivifW 
Mungiimry.    Tlie  original  orthography  of  all  these  namfiii* 
now  recovered,  and  strangers,  finding  them  in  books  of  tntil 
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and  newspapers,  will  of  course  pronounce  them  as  tbej  are 
spelled.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the  tendency  in  this  country 
to  conform  orthography  and  speech,  that  in  some  instances 
the  spelling  of  English  names  has  been  altered  to  suit  the 
fiEonily  and  neighborhood  pronunciation.  An  example  of 
this  is  found  in  a  name  which  is  written  and  pronounced 
differently,  Kirkland,  Cartland,  and  Catlin,  by  different 
branches  of  the  family  and  in  different  localities,  though  Kirk- 
land is  doubtless  the  original  form  of  all  of  them.  So  the 
name  Worcester  has  in  some  of  the  families  that  bear  it  been 
conformed  to  a  loose  pronunciation,  and  is  spelt  "Wooster. 
lliese  changes  in  spelling  American  family  names,  were  made 
at  an  early  day,  when,  though  the  ability  to  read  was  as 
general  as  now,  yet  books  and  newspapers,  and  of  course  the 
opportunities  for  reading,  were  much  fewer.  At  present, 
the  tendency  is  in  the  oi)po8ito  direction,  and  many  corrupt- 
ed names  have  been  restored  both  to  the  original  spelling  and 
orthoepy.  In  England,  changes  of  either  sort  are  made 
with  somewhat  greater  difficulty,  but  there  too,  since  the 
multiplication  of  railroads,  and  since  names,  formerly  less 
frequently  seen  in  a  written  form,  are  constantly  recurring  in 
newspapers,  railroad  tables  and  the  like,  and  of  course  oftener 
used  by  strangers  to  the  local  orthoepy,  and  by  them  pro- 
nounced as  written,  there  is  observed  an  evident  tendency, 
even  in  the  natives  of  towns  hitherto  so  oddly  miscalled,  to 
accoinniodate  the  s])oken  form  to  the  orthography,  and  re- 
store the  names  to  their  ancient  fulness  of  articulation. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  names  widely  disseminated  by  printing, 
the  distant  i)<)pular  majority,  who  know  the  word  only  by 
its  Pjx'llin^,  are  carrying  the  day  over  the  neighboring  few 
who  have  learned  it  by  the  car,  and  the  letter  is  likely  at 
last  to  triumph,  and  bring  back  the  tongue  to  the  primitiTe 
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or  an  approximate  pronnnciation.  A  reform  of  this  naton^ 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  constantly  increasing  inflnence  of 
the  press,  cannot  stop  with  mere  names,  and  a  few  years  wSi 
probably  free  spoken  English  from  some  of  that  dipping 
crowding,  and  confusion  of  syllables,  which  three  centoritf 
ago  led  Charles  Y.  to  compare  it  to  the  whistling  of  birds,  and 
which,  in  its  modem  exaggerated  form,  is  a  still  more  dis- 
agreeable peculiarity  of  its  pronunciation. 

The  same  causes  have  produced  similar  effects  in  other 
countries,  and  persons  familiar  with  continental  phonologj 
cannot  but  observe  a  growing  inclination  to  give  a  fuller  ut- 
tcranee  to  obscure  sounds,  and  to  articulate  letters  hitherto 
unpronounced,  or,  if  sounds  have  been  irrecoverably  lost,  to 
omit  the  letters  which  once  expressed  them.  This  is  moit 
readily  noticeable  in  French,  because  the  number  of  sQeot 
letters  is  gi*eater  in  that  than  in  any  other  European  language^ 
and  a  comparison  of  recent  and  older  works  on  French  pro- 
nunciation will  show  that  final  and  radical  consonants 
now,  according  to  the  best  usage,  articulated  in  many 
where  they  were  formerly  silent.  Palsgrave,  whose  French 
Grammar  was  printed  in  1530,  speaking  of  French  pronun- 
ciation, says,  "  "What  consonantcs  soever  they  write  in  tny 
worde  for  the  kepynge  of  trewe  orthographie,  yet  so  moehe 
covyt  they  in  redyng  or  spekyng  to  have  all  theyr  vowdks 
and  dipthongucs  clerly  horde,  that  betwene  two  voweDfii^ 
whether  they  cliaunce  in  one  worde  alone,  or  as  one  worde 
fortuneth  to  folowc  after  another,  they  never  sounde  but  ona 
consonant  at  ones,  in  so  moche  that,  if  two  different  conso- 
nantcs, that  is  to  say,  not  beyng  both  of  one  sorte,  come  to- 
gether betwecne  two  vowelles,  they  leve  the  fyrst  of  them 
unsounded."  He  then  gives  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  nins 
words,  where  8  preceding  another  consonant  is  pronouncedi 
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M  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  It  appears  from  Beza,  that 
there  were  some  other  exceptions,  but  he  also  recognizes  the 
role.  Printing,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  a  granmiati- 
eal  knowledge  of  the  language,  have  had  the  effect,  first,  of 
expelling  from  the  orthography  a  portion  of  these  silent  con- 
sonants, and  secondly,  of  changing  the  pronunciation  and 
bringing  it  more  into  accordance  with  the  spelling,  by  intro- 
ducing the  articulation  of  consonants  formerly  ^  unsounded.' 
This  double  process  is  still  going  on,  and  we  may  venture  to 
predict,  that  the  spelling  and  the  orthoepy  of  French  will 
be  much  less  irreconcilable  a  century  hence  than  they  are  at 
present.* 

*  PalBgrmve  gircs  the  figured  pronnncUtion  of  a  few  sentenoei  and  single 

words  by  way  of  illustrating  hia  rules.    In  these  examples  the  following  words 

oeear: 

dicton,     figured  pronunciation,  diton. 

a/juger,        •*  "  imager. 

mu/titude,    **  '*  moatitnde. 

substance,     **  "  sustance. 

scou/pture  (sculpture),  *'  sconture 

mortc/,         **  "  morte. 

dc«tincr,        '*  "  d^tiner 

lequeA  "  **  lelc^ 

election,        **  "  elesion. 

Colette,         "  "  ctiete. 

Palsgrare,  88,  60,  Si. 

Genin,  a  very  high  authority  in  French  philology,  obsenres : 

"  Aujounriiui  il  n'cst  pas  un  petit  commis  de  magssin  qui  ne  se  piqne  da 

fairc  sonncr  \o»  liaLionfl  quand  il  raisonne  sur  Par  t  antique,  oo  se  pUint  d*aToir 

froi  t-aux  pWdn^  ou  8'acciisc  arec  fatuiti  do  «et  <or  X'-enver  M^e.^ 

The  tcndoncy  to  pronounce  the  final  consonants  (which  is  but  a  single  case 

of  the  rehabilitation  of  diflfranchisod  letters  in  French  phonology)  is  ascribed  by 

Gcnin  to  the  influence  of  the  theatre,  where  the  articulation  of  consonants  la 

liatMonM,  partly  for  metrical  reasons  and  partly  for  the  salce  of  distinctness,  has 

always  been  practised  in  versified  dramas. 

Oenin  R^.  Phil.  II.  48A,  427. 

Doubtless  in  ParLo,  and  in  France  at  Urge,  the  influence  of  the  theatre  oo 

such  questions  is  very  great ;   but,  as  the  corresponding  change  in  EngUsh 

articulation  is  clearly  traceable,  not  to  theatrical  practice,  but  to  the  diUMon  of 

ktters,  I  cannot  but  suppose  that  like  offeoU  In  Fraiict  nay  be,  la  graal  pirtal 

least,  ascribed  to  the  same  cause. 
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I  have  shown  in  a  former  lecture  that  the  mechanical 
difficulties  of  the  art  of  printing  at  first  tended  to  increiie 
the  existing  confusion  and  uncertainly  of  English  orthogi»- 
phy,  but  after  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  as  they  seen 
to  have  been  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  first  editions 
of  King  James's  Bible,  the  influence  of  printing  was  in  tbe 
contraiy  direction,  and  our  spelling  has  within  two  hmidnd 
years  undergone  far  fewer  and  less  important  changes  thai 
our  yocabular}\  In  both  these  particulars,  the  art  is  now 
eminently  conservative ;  in  the  former,  merely  snstaining  that 
which  has  once  become  established,  but  in  the  latter  boA 
preser\^ing  the  old  and  freely  admitting  the  new.  "With  so 
large  a  number  of  public  libraries  usually  well  secured  againat 
destruction  by  negligence  or  violence,  scarcely  any  book  can 
become  absolutely  extinct ;  and  every  word,  once  introduoed 
into  our  printed  literature,  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  become 
imperishable.  We  find  in  old  authors  many  words  now  dii' 
used,  and  others  which  are  wholly  unintelligible.  Theae^  in 
some  instances,  turn  out  to  be  typographical  errors,  hut  tlia 
industry  of  etymologists  is  continually  discovering  the  mean- 
ing of  old  words  not  hitherto  understood,  and  reviving  obach 
lete  or  obsolescent  expressions,  which  the  revolutions  of  tima 
and  circumstance  have  again  made  needful  or  convenieni 
Thus  the  boast  of  printing,  that  it  is  the  art  which  ia  tlia 
general  conservator  of  all  arts,  proves  eminently  true  wi4 
respect  to  speech,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  art,  in  ao 
far  as  it  is  an  acquired,  not  a  purely  spontaneous,  self-derd- 
oping  faculty. 

Printing  has  conferred  an  important  benefit  on  language 
by  multiplying  and  putting  within  the  reach  of  every  maa 
books  of  a  class  which,  when  literature  existed  only  in  a 
written  form,  were  rarer  than  those  of  abnost  any  odwr 
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-diaracter.  I  refer  to  dictionaries,  and  other  works  of  the 
comprehensive  and  eneyelopoedic  class,  which,  although  they 
cannot  be  said  to  owe  their  existence  to  printing,  yet  could 
never  have  obtained  a  general  circulation  without  it.  Wo 
know  that  ancient  literature  possessed  works  of  this  kind,  but 
they  were  so  little  multiplied,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  have 
come  down  to  us ;  nor  did  lexicography  make  a  progress  cor- 
respondent with  that  of  other  departments  of  knowledge, 
tmtil  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been  long  employed  in  the 
diffusion  of  general  literature.  The  multiplication  and  im- 
provement of  dictionaries  is  a  matter  especially  important  to 
the  general  comprehension  of  English,  both  because  of  its 
great  copiousness,  and  more  particularly  on  account  of  the 
multifarious  character  of  its  sources,  and  its  little  facility  of 
derivation  and  composition. 

Languages  which,  like  Greek  and  German,  are  derived 
by  simple  and  easily  understood  rules  from  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  roots,  contain  few  words  not  intelligible  to 
those  acquainted  with  their  familiar  and  constantly  recurring 
rudiments.  For  instance,  the  common  Gennan-English  dic- 
tionaries contain  about  two  hundred  words  compounded  of 
halb,  the  equivalent  of  our  English  half^  and  some  other 
equally  familiar  root,  the  meaning  of  every  one  of  which 
compounds  is  immediately  obvious  to  every  German.  In 
Webster,  I  find  fewer  than  fifty  compounds  into  which  our 
half  enters,  its  i)lacc  being  taken  in  other  words  by  the 
Greek  he  mi,  the  Latin,  semi,  the  French  demi,  and  the 
Italian  mezzo,  all  of  which  are  unmeaning  to  the  English- 
man, and  their  explanations  must  be  sought  in  dictionaries. 
Alth<>ii<,^li,  therefore,  from  the  former  low  state  of  philologi- 
cal learning:  in  England  and  America,  our  lexicography  is  far 
behind  that  of  most  Continental  nations,  yet  no  modem  Ian- 
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gaage  so  essentially  requires  the  aid  of  dictionaries  as  tho 
English. 

Printing  has  also  introduced  a  multitude  of  other  £uQi- 
tics  for  the  convenient  use  of  books,  such,  for  example,  ai 
indexes.  Two  copies  of  the  same  manuscript,  especiallj  if 
written  by  different  persons,  would  never  correspond,  line  for 
line,  or  even  page  for  page,  and,  of  course,  an  index  prepared 
for  one  copy  would  not  answer  as  a  guide  to  a  given  passage 
in  another.  To  prepare  a  separate  index  for  each  manuscript 
would  be  a  work  of  hardly  less  labor  and  cost  than  to  rewrite 
the  whole  copy,  and  tlic  consequence  was  that  indexes  scaro^ 
existed  at  all,  and  learned  men  were  obliged  to  rely  vpoD 
their  memories  alone,  when  they  wished  to  refer  to  a  partieih 
lar  passage  in  the  works  of  an  author.*  Accordingly,  the 
ancients  introduced  quotations,  with  no  other  indicatioiL  of 


*  niny*8  Natural  IliBtory  is  one  of  the  few  ancient  books  which  have 
down  to  us  with  even  a  Table  of  Contents.  The  author  conclades  hb  Dedkiliw 
to  Vcspofdan  with  this  reference  to  his  Table,  as  translated  by  Holland,  Loodii^ 
1601 :  "  Now  to  conclude  and  knit  up  mine  epistle :  knowing  ■■  I  doe,  that ftr 
the  good  of  the  common weale,  you  should  be  spared  and  not  empeached  byn| 
priTat  busincsse  of  vour  ownc,  and  namely  in  perusing  these  long  TohmM  rf 
mine ;  to  prcTcnt  this  trouble,  therefore,  I  have  adioyned  immediatelj  to 
epistle  and  prefixed  before  these  books,  the  summarie  or  contenti  of 
one  :  and  vcric  carefully  have  I  endeavoured  that  yon  should  ncyt  need  to  mU 
them  throughout,  whereby  all  others  also,  after  your  example,  may  can  tka- 
selves  of  the  like  labour ;  and  as  any  man  is  desirous  to  know  thia  or  that,  ki 
may  seeke  and  readily  find  in  what  place  to  meet  with  the  same.  Tbif 
I  of  Valerius  Sorranus,  one  of  our  owne  Latin  writers,  who  hath  done  the 
before  me  and  set  an  Index  to  those  Books  which  he  entituled  hrofftrthm,^ 

The  Table  begins  with  a  statement  of  the  general  subject  of  each  book ;  •■' 
as  a  ready  method  of  finding  tlie  books,  the  initial  words  of  each  ars  g|vHi 
nothing  being  referred  to  by  number  ot page.  Then  follows  a  apedfic  Git  of  ^ 
subjects  discussed  in  the  several  books,  an  estimate  of  the  nnmber  of  paitkidtf 
facts  recorded,  and  the  names  of  the  authors  cited  as  authoritiea. 

Of  course,  verbal  indexes  and  concordances,  which  modem  critical  sdMltf* 
find  60  useful,  must  have  been  much  rarer  than  Tablea  of  Contenti,  and  0ViS 
these,  it  is  evident  from  the  remarks  of  Pliny,  were  little  known  in  hit  tiMi 
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their  source  than  the  name  of  the  author,  or  at  most  the  book, 
from  which  they  were  taken.  But  the  very  want  of  these 
frcilities  had  its  advantages,  for  writers  would  be  more  likely 
to  accustom  themselves  to  a  natural  and  logical  arrangement 
of  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  their  subject,  when  they 
knew  that  a  reader  could  have  no  mere  mechanical  means  of 
obtaining  a  general  view  of  it.  Books  were  anciently  written 
to  be  read,  studied,  to  be,  as  Thucydides  has  it,  ^^  a  possession 
forever,"  not  to  amuse  an  idle  hour,  or  at  best  to  be  consulted 
upon  special  occasion,  as  one  looks  out  a  word  in  a  dictionary. 
There  arc  other  facilities  of  research  and  of  criticism  con- 
nected with  the  legibility  of  letter-press,  which  are  of  no 
trifling  advantage  to  the  scholar.  Suppose  he  wishes  to  find 
a  passage  in  a  particular  author,  to  which  he  has  not  an  exact 
reference,  or  that  he  is  socking  exemplifications  of  the  use  of 
a  given  word  or  phrase,  in  order  to  determine  its  meaning  or 
syntactical  character,  by  the  authority  of  good  writers ;  the 
eye,  which  takes  in  a  page  at  a  glance,  will  run  through  a 
printed  volume,  and  discover  the  passage  or  the  word  sought 
for,  in  the  time  which  would  be  required  to  decipher  half  .a 
dozen  columns  of  manuscript.  Again,  let  an  author  who  has 
carefully  elaborated  his  composition,  and  given  it  the  finish- 
ing touches,  revise  it  in  letter-press,  and  how  will  the  errors, 
the  repetitions,  the  negligences,  which  a  dozen  perusals  in 
manuscript  had  failed  to  detect,  stare  him  in  the  face,  as 
monstrous  and  palpable  delinquencies !  So,  the  compression 
of  matter,  which  printing  allows,  is  a  thing  of  very  great 
convenience.  True  it  is,  that  in  the  days  of  ancient  calli- 
graphy, minute  writing  was  brought  to  such  perfection  that, 
as  is  easily  shown  by  calculation,  Cicero^s  story  of  the  Diad, 
which  could  be  carried  in  a  nutshell,  is  not  in  the  alightert 
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degree  improbable ;  and  I  have  myself  seen  the  entire  AiaUe 
Koran  in  a  parcliment  roll  four  inches  wide  and  half  an  indi 
in  diameter.*  But  these  are  exceptional  cases.  Printed  lefc> 
ter  is,  generally,  much  smaller  than  manuscript,  and  as  mm- 
uscripts  in  the  volume,  or  roll-form,  were  usually  written  on 
one  side  only,  the  bulk  of  a  printed  book  is  veiy  much  lot 
tlian  that  of  the  same  matter  written  by  the  hand.  Hence  ve 
have,  within  the  compass  of  a  hand-volume,  a  dictionaiy  or 

*  Cicero  hath  recorded,  that  the  whole  PoSme  of  Somsr  called  Ifin,  «■ 
written  in  a  peace  of  parchmin,  which  was  able  to  be  coached  within  a  niit«biL 

HoUand*!  Pliny,  L  1«7. 

Lalanne,  Curiosit6s  Bibliographiques,  describes  au  edition  of  BocbefoocHlA 
Maxims,  published  by  Didot  in  1829,  as  printed  typographically  In  pagea  nM» 
uring  961  square  millimetres,  and  containing  26  lines,  with  44  letters  to  the  Iml 
A  page  one  inch  and  twenty-one  hundredths  square,  would  be  abont  eqesl  M 
951  square  millimetres,  or  one  square  inch  and  forty-siz  hundredths,  wfaleb 
would  give  'TBS  letters  to  the  inch.    This  falls  far  short  of  what  has  baa 
accomplished  by  the  pen,  and  very  greatly  below  the  performances  of  the  gmsa 
Mr.  Charles  Toppan,  an  eminent  engraver  of  New  York,  has  engraved  thi 
Lord^s  Prayer  with  its  title,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  with  title  and  nuilNd^ 
and  his  own  initials,  within  a  circle  of  less  than  4l-hundredths  of  an  inek  k 
diameter.     The  number  of  letters  and  figures  on  this  plate  is  1650,  and  u  hi 
area  is  a  trifle  over  an  eighth  of  a  square  inch,  the  number  of  letters  to  Al 
square  inch  would  be  12,000.    Accordmg  to  Lalanne,  the  Eiad  contains  001,111 
letters,  and  of  course,  if  engraved  with  equal  minuteness,  the  whole  Disd  woril 
be  contained  within  the  compass  of  less  than  forty-two  square  inches,  or,  h 
other  words,  on  a  slip  of  paper  one  inch  wide  and  twenty-one  inebss  lo^^ 
printed  on  both  sides. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Toppan^s  engraving  can  ho  made  out,  and,  in  a  very  iMl 
light,  much  more  of  it  read,  without  a  magnifier,  at  least  by  the  nkiuaifil 
vision  of  a  near-sighted  person,  but  the  height  of  the  letters  docs  not  exceed  tkl 
150th  part  of  an  inch,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  le^ble  to  the  nskedcj^ 
Lalanne  says,  that  Huet  proved  by  experiment,  that  a  thin  parchment, 
27  by  21i  centimetres,  which  would  give  an  area  of  89  square  inches, 
on  both  sides,  would  contain  the  Iliad,  and  such  a  parchment,  he  obsene^ 
would  readily  go  into  a  common-sized  nut  Mr.  Toppan  might  double  the  be|^t 
and  width  of  his  letters  and  spaces,  and  still  print  the  whole  Hiad  on  OM  Mi* 
such  a  leaf 

Among  the  impudent  forgeries  of  the  notorious  SImonides,  there ' 
scripts  of  wonderful  beauty  of  execution,  and  written  in  eharaeten 
minute  as  those  of  Mr.  Toppan*s  engraving. 


-^ 
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other  book  of  reference,  which,  in  an  ancient  library,  wbnld 
have  filled  a  compartment ;  and  the  convenience  of  consult- 
ing it  is  increased  in  much  the  same  proportion  as  its  com- 
pression. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  facilities  of  production  have  mul- 
tiplied the  mass  of  books  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  needs 
of  literature.    The  cost  of  a  book  lies  mainly  in  what  printers 
call  composition,  that  is,  the  arrangement  of  the  type  and 
pages  to  receive  the  impression.    The  amount  of  this  item  is 
the  same  for  one  copy  as  for  a  hundred  thousand,  and  the 
^pographical  composition  of  a  volume  is  scarcely  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  execution  of  a  single  copy  carefully  written 
by  hand.     Every  successive  repetition  of  a  manuscript  costs 
as  much  as  the  first,  and  each,  of  course,  as  much  as  the 
type-setting  for  a  whole  edition  of  a  printed  book.     Hence, 
an  ancient  author,  who  desired  a  wide  and  permanent  circu- 
lation for  his  book,  would  study  to  confine  it  within  such 
limits  of  bulk  and  price,  that  it  could  be  repeated  and  mul- 
tiplied without  an  extravagant  tax  on  the  purses  of  his  public. 
But  when  the  cost  of  books  was  so  reduced  by  printing  that 
the  price  of  one  ancient  volume  would  buy  a  library,  and  a 
publisher  could  circuhite  a  hundred  copies  for  a  less  sum 
than  was  formerly  expended  in  producing  one,  the  necessity 
of  conciseness  and  compression  was  no  longer  felt.     While, 
therefore,  the  immortal  history  of  Thucydid(»,  which,  after 
three  and  twenty  centuries,  numbers  hardly  fewer  readers 
than  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  domestic  glory,  is  contained 
in  two  pocket  volumes,  Tlmanus  in  the  sixteenth  century  ex- 
tends his  narrative  of  the  events  of  a  few  years,  on  a  narrow 
theatre,  to  seven  folios,  the  weight  of  which  has  already 
smothered   the  fame  of  their  author.    So  numerous  have 
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books  become,  by  modem  facilities  of  prodnction  and  ifr 
production,  that  men  of  varied  tastes  and  multifarious  read- 
ing can  find  time  to  peruse  nothing.    They  skim  over  booki| 

or  as  the  French  expressively  say,  they  parcourent  lei 

• 

livres,  run  through  them,  study  them  by  tables  of  oontenll 
and  indexes.  '^  TVliat,  read  books  I  "  said  one  of  the  grat 
lights  of  European  physiological  science  to  a  not  less  emuMit 
American  scholar,  "  I  never  read  a  book  in  my  life,  eioept 
the  Bible."  He  had  time  only  to  glance  over  the  thoaaandl 
of  volumes  which  lay  around  him,  to  consult  them  ooeancfr 
ally,  to  excerpt  the  particular  facts  or  illustratiouB  which  k 
needed  to  aid  him  in  his  own  researches. 

The  elder  Pliny,  the  most  indefatigable  laborer,  the  molt 
voracious  literary  glutton  of  ancient  times,  in  that  remaifa* 
ble  dedication  of  his  Xatural  History  which  I  have  juitatedi 
says,  that  he  had  collected  his  encyclopedia  out  of  two  tlioi- 
sand  volumes,  written  by  one  hundred  approved  autlu»i|  d 
of  which  he  had  diligently  read.*  Now,  to  judge  from  Al 
Herculancnsian  manuscripts,  these  two  thousand  roUi  mM 
hardly  have  made  two  hundred  fair  octavos,  and  thisim 
probably  the  entire  library  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Be- 
mans.  In  modem  times,  scholars  by  no  means  xnillioiiaini^ 
as  Thott  in  Denmark  and  Murr  in  Germany,  have  odketod 
libraries  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  YolumeB,  ftA 
of  which  was  equivalent  to  many  of  Pliny's,  though  wemj 

*  In  86  Books  I  hare  comprised  20,000  thingf,  all  worthie  of  npH  •■' 
consideration,  which  I  have  collected  out  of  2000  Tolumet  or  UmtoaInmIi  thUl 
have  diligently  read,  (and  yet  vcric  few  of  them  there  be*  that  men  1 
otherwise,  and  studious,  dare  meddle  withall,  for  the  deepe  nwttor  and 
secrets  therein  contained,)  and  those  written  by  100  MTenl  elect  and 
authors. 

Hollaiid*a  Fliny. 


^ 
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well  donbt  whether  the  relative  valne  was  proportioned  to 
the  bulk.* 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  greatly  increased  the  ease  of 
multiplication,  and,  in  books  much  in  demand,  lessened  the 
cost  of  production,  and  of  course  augment^  the  pecuniary 
profits  of  the  publisher  and  the  author,  though  without  a  cor- 
responding reduction  of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  with  some 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  literature.  True  it  is,  that  a 
writer  who  designs  to  stereotype  his  work,  has  strong  induce- 
ments to  carry  it  to  the  highest  pitch  of  completeness  and 
finish,  and  if  it  belongs  to  any  department  of  progressive 
knowledge,  to  bring  it  down  to  the  latest  moment  in  the  his- 
tofy  of  his  subject.  But  a  book  once  stereotyped  is  substan- 
tially immutable.  To  every  suggestion  of  improvement,  to 
every  exposure  of  error,  every  announcement  of  advance- 
ment by  other  incjuirers  in  the  same  field,  and  even  to  new 
thoughts  growing  out  of  his  own  researcRes  or  riper  refiee- 
tions,  the  autlior  must  reply,  with  Pilate,  "  What  I  have 
written,  I  hav(^  written  !  "  and  the  criticisms  of  friends  and 
foes  alike  are  but  arguments  after  judgment.    The  possession 


*  Tlic  largest  libraries  vliich  royal  munificence  founded  in  ancient  times, 
ftdmitting  that  the  number  of  volumes  has  not  been  exaggerated,  were,  doubt- 
leM,  much  inferior  iu  quantity  of  matter  to  very  many  existing  collections  of 
printed  books.  Tlic  mo>t  extensive  library  before  the  invention  of  printing,  of 
which  we  have  cro(iil)Ie  accounts,  was  that  of  Tripoli  in  Syria,  composed  chiefly 
of  Arabic  books,  uiid  (h>htroyed  by  the  crusadcre.  Christian  xealots  haTO 
declaimed  much  against  the  barbarism  of  Omar,  who  is  accused  of  the  wanton 
destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  but  how  many  of  them  hare  stigmatized 
the  equally  blind  and  culpable  fanaticism  which  led  the  champions  of  the  cross 
to  bum  the  fur  larger  collection  at  Tripoli,  Cardinal  Cii«neros  to  destroy  eighty 
thousand  Arabic  manuscriptjt,  and  even  Flochicr  to  applaud  Cardinal  Ximenes 
for  having  made  an  auto-da-fe  of  five  thousand  Koransf 

Sec  Viardot,  Histoirc  des  Arabcs  et  dcs  Mores  d^Espagne,  toI.  L  chap.  1, 
and  Tot  ii.  chap.  2. 

30 
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of  a  set  of  stereotype  plates  enables  a  capitalist  to  defy  oonh 
petition.  What  printer  will  bring  out  a  new  edition  of  a  book 
which  he  can  afford  at  a  dollar  a  volume,  when  he  knowi 
that  his  next-door  neighbor,  by  means  of  his  stereotype 
plates,  can  produce  the  same  book  in  a  form,  which,  in  the 
uncritical  judgment  of  the  public,  is  little  inferior,  at  hilf 

the  price!     Hence  the  art  of  stereotyping  is  one  of  the 

■ 

means  wliicli  strengthen  the  tyrannical  monopoly  of  liten- 
ture  to  which  I  have  before  alluded ;  and  though  it  11117 
serve  te  diffuse  knowledge  more  widely,  it  tends  to  retard  ill 
real  progress.* 

To  strike  the  exact  balance  between  the  various  inflnenoei 
of  the  art  of  printing,  witli  its  mechanical  conditions,  ibr 
good  and  for  evil,  is  to  earthly  faculties  impossible;  bet 

*  In  EDgland  and  the  United  States,  where  eyery  book,  for  whidia]M|i 
circulation  is  expected,  is  stereotyped,  the  last  edition  differa  from  the  fini  Oi^ 
in  the  title  page,  whicH  is  renewed  every  year  as  regularly  as  the  Almanac:  h 
Germany,  where  stereotyping  is  little  practised,  the  small  editions  iMilf 
printed  rapidly  succeed  each  other,  and  almost  alwajrs  with  considerable  chispft 
A  German  scholar,  in  his  first  edition,  generally  examines  and  refates  il  tlift 
has  been  advanced  by  other  writers  of  all  times  and  countries  upon  the  ■■• 
subject,  and  those  who  buy  the  first  edition  are  fortunate  if  they  do  not  NOi 
find  that  the  author  has  made  that  worthless,  by  refuting  himself  in  the  seeoa4> 
There  is  never  an  end  to  the  "Last  Words**  and  "More  Last  Words**  oft 
German  Baxter,  so  long  as  he  lives,  and  you  are  safe  in  quoting  his  authority  calf 
from  Ostcrn  to  Micliaolifl,  and  from  Michaclis  to  Ostem,  because  tnfj  siv 
M  e  s  s  c  brings  with  it  cither  a  recantation  of  his  former  views,  or  an  adfnM 
upon  them. 

To  speak  pcriously,  the  intellectual  independence  and  moral  coonge  d 
Germany,  and  those  habits  of  pentevering  and  continued  research,  which  MU 
the  scholars  of  that  country  to  settle  down  upon  the  results  of  even  theb  on 
investigations  as  final  aiercott/ped  conchisions,  have  been  of  infinite  ierries  h 
promoting  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  extending  the  sphere  of  bv>* 
thought.  * 

I  would  gladly  have  added  some  speculations  on  the  influence  of  the  Tib* 
graph,  and  its  inexorable  "ten  words/*  on  language,  but  I  have alresdj pertapi 
devoted  too  much  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  mechanical  Lomlitiit 
which  operate  on  human  speech. 
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liiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  the  improvement  of  langoage, 
m  a  meanB  of  interconmninication  between  all  the  ranks  of 
humanity,  and  therefore  to  the  general  elevation  of  humanity 
itaelf  in  the  scale  of  being,  it  is  the  most  important,  the  most 
beneficent  of  the  inventions  of  man. 


LECTURE    XXII. 

ORTHOEPICAL  CHANGES  IN  ENGUBH 

Few  subjects  belonging  to  the  study  of  langoages 
more  difficult  of  investigation  than  the  succefiBiye  changeiiii 
,  their  pronunciation.  Tliey  are  difficult,  because  the  memoy 
of  a  man  or  a  generation,  which  almost  alone  preservei  Ab 
record  of  such  changes,  is  not  long  enough  to  admit  of 
mutations  greater  than  the  transposition  of  an  accent,  Ab 
lengthening  or  shortening  of  a  vowel,  and  the  like,  and 
vocal  notation  is  so  incomplete  and  irregular,  that  we 
always  doubtful  what  sound  is  represented  by  any  gita 
combination  of  letters,  unless  in  the  case  of  known  waidi^ 
which  habit  has  rendered  familiar  to  the  ear.  The  dbflblflto 
words  which  occur  in  Chaucer  and  in  Spenser  are  almost  ai 
uncertain  in  their  soimds  as  if  they  belonged  to  an  unknowB 
tongue.  We  are,  therefore,  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  iiet 
of  a  change  in  any  given  case,  and  it  is  seldom  that  we  CIB 
say  ])ositively  how  any  one  word  was  pronounced  a  centuy 
ago.  But  in  the  few  cases  wliere  the  change  is  established 
we  are  generally  wholly  unable  to  account  for  it.  Tim 
there  are  observed  in  all  nations,  all  languages,  tendendeilo 
this  or  that  revolution  in  pronunciation ;  but  whence  tbeiB 
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tendencies,  what  are  their  laws,  and  what  connection  have 
they  with  changes  in  the  signification  of  words,  or  their  com- 
bination in  periods  ?  ^    In  the  case  of  a  people  like  that  of 

*  The  following  remarks  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  coDnection 
between  orthocpical  and  syntactical  changes.  In  all  languages,  and  especially 
in  those  where  there  is  a  marked  tendency  to  the  coalescence  of  succesaiTe 
articulations,  as  in  Greek  and  in  English,  the  pronunciation  of  consonants  it 
much  affected  by  the  character  of  the  sounds  which  precede  or  which  follow 
tbem.  In  modem  Greek,  ic  preceded  by  y  or  by  y,  takes  the  sound  of  cor  g 
hard,  and  &y  k^ittm  is  pronounced  ang-gdptoh;  if  «-  is  preceded  by  r,  the  r 
AMumos  the  sound  of  ^,  and  the  w  of  the  English  b  ;  consequently  ahv  w6p^  18 
pronounced  ifem'b6h-noh  ;  r  following  v  generally  sounds  d^  and  imavba  if 
articulated  en-ddf-thah ;  -r  preceded  by  /i  is  sounded  as  the  European  6.  The 
eonsonantal  sounds  b  and  d  begin  no  Greek  word,  and  in  writing  foreign  namaSi 
and  borrowed  words  in  which  those  sounds  occur,  the  Greeks  use  for  6  the 
eombination  /at  ;  for  d,  the  combination  rr,  so  that  Byron  is  spelled  Mw^pwr ; 
Bob  would  be  Mro/xr  ;  dead^  vrtvr ;  and  double^  m^iiyrik.  It  is  conceiTable,  that 
foreign  influence  or  other  causes  may  so  modify  the  inflections  and  syntax,  that 
those  finals  and  initials,  which  never  occur  in  succession  in  one  stage  of  a  Ian* 
gnage,  mny  very  frequently  be  brought  together  in  another,  and,  by  their 
reciprocal  influence,  much  modify  the  general  articulation  of  the  speech. 

Other  interesting  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  articulations  on  each  other 
will  be  found  in  the  learned  and  curious  History  of  the  Greek  alphabet  by 
Professor  Sophocles,  second  edition,  Cambridge,  1854. 

On  page  822,  and  in  a  note  on  page  323,  I  mentioned  instances  where  the 
grammatical  u>ie  of  words  had  been  changed  for  orthoepical  reasons.  Another 
example,  where  the  form  of  a  word  has  been  affected  by  the  confusion  of 
■oonds,  is  in  the  phrase  *  God  ^ild  you,*  which  occurs  in  As  Tou  Like  It,  III. 
8,  and  V.  4.  In  Sylvester's  Dubartas,  edition  of  1611,  IIII  Book  IIII  Day  of 
the  II  week,  we  have  the  form  *  God  d'dd  you.*  Speaking  of  the  loTer,  who 
discovers  that  his  mistress  owes  her  fine  complexion  to  art,  he  says : 

His  cake  is  dough ;  God  dtld  you,  he  will  none ; 
lie  leaves  his  suit,  and  thus  he  saith  anon,  &c. 

Gabriel  Harvey,  in  a  letter  to  Spenser,  Hazlewood  II.  300,  writes  the  phraae, 
*Q<y\dilg(  yue.'  "  Yourc  L4itine  Farewell  is  a  goodly  braue  yonkerly  p^ce  of 
work,  and  (ioddilge  y6o,  I  am  always  maruellously  beholding  Tnto  you,  for  yonr 
bouotifull  titles/'  These  three  forms  are  evidently  one  word.  Where  a  coneo* 
oant  is  repeated,  we  generally  articulate  but  one,  and  therefore  *  God  *ild  *  and 
*  God  dild '  arc  hardly  distinguishable  by  the  ear.  Dilge,  again,  is  explained  by  the 
coalescence  of  the  consonant  d  with  the  consonantal  yof  the  following  pronoun. 
The  English  g  soft  or^'  is  generally  considered  as  a  compound  consonant  con* 
listing  of  d  and  «A,  but  it  may,  with  greater  accuracy,  be  reeolTed  into  d  and  jr 
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early  England,  or  of  the  modem  United  StateB,  made  vp  cf 
a  hundred  elements,  exposed  to  a  thousand  external  influ- 
ences, we  may  see  obvious  causes  of  fluctuations  in  promnh 
elation ;  but  in  sedentary,  homogeneous  races  secured  by  po- 
sition from  foreign  contact,  it  is  often  impossible  to  suggest 
any  explanation  of  orthoeplc  mutations.  The  people  of  Ice- 
land have  been  less  exposed  to  external  influences  than  any 
other  civilized  and  cultivated  nation  of  Europe,  yet,  whila 
their  grammar  and  their  vocabulary  have  remained  essen- 
tially unaltered,  their  pronunciation  appears  to  have  undfl^ 
gone  considerable  changes.  In  Norway,  a  country  also  em- 
inently exempt  from  the  action  of  extraneous  forces,  and 
which,  seven  centuries  since,  used  the  same  language  as  that 
of  Iceland,  there  has  been  a  great  revolution  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  tlioso  words  which  remain  the  same  in  the  dialeell 
of  both ;  and  this  observation  applies  with  no  less  force  to 
Sweden,  which  is  almost  equally  secluded  from  foreign  isr 
flucnces.  I  speak  now  wholly  with  reference  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  words  which  have  remained  in  use,  in  formi 
substantially  the  same,  not  of  lexical  or  gnunmati 
changes.* 


consonant.    If  to  the  word  year  wc  prefix  a  (2,  we  obtcun  je«r,  and  d-{AfmT 
truly  represents  this  sound  than  d-\-fhear^  which  is,  very  nearly,  rf  [  1 1  pmx 
Hence,  Goddilge  yr.  18,  in  sound,  almost  exactly  cqoiTalcnt  to  Ood  ^ildye, 

*  Rask  says  that  in  ancient  Icelandic,/,  when  not  initial,  bad  in  alleaiei  thi 
sound  of  ?',  so  that  n  a  f  n,  name,  was  pronounced  navn.  In  modem  loelaiidk^ 
the  same  word  is  pronounced  nabbn  ;  the  verb  n  c  f  n  a  ,■  (infinitire,)  nAmm^  bil 
the  past  tense,  n  e  f  n  d  i,  as  if  written  nanndiy  and  the  participle  ne  fnt  Hki 
mrnnt.  In  the  same  words  as  used  in  the  modem  Scandinavian,  the  Danish  btf 
an  orthography  which  doubtless  once  represented  the  original  pronundalio^ 
though  now  differently  articuLited.  X  a  fn  is  in  Danish  written  KaTn,  buithf 
the  a  V  is  pronounced  like  the  German  au  or  nearly  our  om,  so  that  NaTs  nl 
nou7i  are  much  the  same  in  sound.  But  in  Sweden,  the  spelling  and  pronimd' 
ation  correspond  to  the  modem  Icelandic  articulation  of  the  pait  ttnto  ui 
participle.    Nafn  is,  in  Swedish,  nanin;  nefna,  nftmnm. 
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Many  of  our  English  words  vary  mnch  in  pronnncui. 
tion  from  their  cognates  in  the  other  Gothic  dialects,  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  their 
present  articulation  can  be  as  widely  distinct  from  their  own 
primitive  utterance,  as  it  is  from  that  of  the  same  words  in 
living  Continental  languages,  it  is,  on  the  other,  scarcely  less 
80  to  imagine  that  the  orthoepy  of  Anglo-Saxon  differed  from 
that  of  its  Continental  sisters  as  much  as  English  pronimcia* 
tion  now  does.* 

Tlie  pronunciation  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  a  matter  of  very 
great  uncertainty.  The  opinions  of  grammarians  on  this 
subject,  however  positively  expressed,  are  little  better  than 
conjectures,  and  the  explanation  of  the  changes  which  are 
known  to  have  occurred,  is  very  obscure.  With  respect  to 
the  fluctuations  in  modem  English,  the  difficulty  is  hardly 

*  This  discrepancy  between  the  English  (and  probably  Anglo-Saxon)  and  the 
Teutonic  pronunciution  of  words  identical  in  etymology  and  spelling,  appears  to 
me  to  add  some  weight  to  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  concerning  the  easen* 
tially  composite  character  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  and  its  distinctneM 
from  the  comparatively  homogeneous  dialects  of  the  Teutonic  stock.  All  these 
latter  agree  in  rojecting  the  two  sounds  of  the  th  ((>  and  d)  which  we  haTa 
inherited  from  the  Anglo-Saxon ;  they  pronounce,  approximately,  t  like  oar  s, 
and  €  like  our  a ;  they  hare  the  softened  6  and  fl  and  the  guttural  and  palatal 
eh  and  y,  which  arc  wanting  in  English ;  and  they  have  not  the  English  ch  and 
y,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  combination  Ate  (wh).  Our  articulation, 
though  very  far  from  coinciding  with  that  of  the  ScandinaTian  languages, 
DeTertheIcs.4,  on  the  whole,  agrees  with  it  more  nearly  than  with  that  of  the 
German.  The  vulgar  New  England  pronunciation  of  the  diphthong  ou  or  o«0, 
generally  represented  in  writing  it  as  provincial,  by  eott>,  prevails  in  several 
English  local  districts,  as  well  as  in  some,  at  least,  of  the  Frisian  patois,  and 
very  pos^^ibly  was  once  a  normal  pound  in  English,  as  it  now  is  in  Danish,  where 
it  is  written  »  v,  or  ev,  as  in  Re  vie,  revnc,  rersc,  in  which  words  It 
corresponds  to  the  ou  or  oir  in  roir,  rovmif  hoitu^  in  the  Eastern  pronunciation. 

Almost  every  sound  which  is  characteristic  of  English  orthoepy  is  met  with 
in  one  or  other  of  the  Scandinavian  languages,  and  almost  all  their  peculiaritieti 
except  tho^e  of  intonation,  are  found  in  English,  while  between  our  articulation 
and  that  of  the  German  dialects  most  nearly  related  to  Anglo-Saxon,  there  art 
many  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 
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less,  and  it  is  increased  by  the  notorious  fiict,  that  the  diiEap- 
enccs  of  local  pronunciation  were,  until  within  a  veiy  reoenl 
period,  much  greater  than  at  present,  so  that  when  we  have 
ascertained  that  a  particular  author  pronounced  in  a  parties- 
lar  way,  we  are  not  always  authorized  to  infer  that  he  fid- 
lowed  any  generally  recognized  standard. 

The  sources  of  information  on  the  history  of  onr  promm- 
ciation  are,  old  treatises,  expressly  on  English  granunar  and 
orthoepy,  or  on  foreign  languages  in  which  comparisons  vn 
given  between  English  and  foreign  sounds ;  casual  remaifa 
of  authoi*s  not  writing  professedly  on  this  subject ;  and,  lasdf 
and   chiefly,  poetical  compositions.     This  last  atandaid  of 
comparison  is  not  a  sure  guide,  except  in  regard  to  accentoft- 
tion,  where,  as  the  metre  determines  the  quantity  of  eadi 
word,  the  only  source  of  uncertainty  is  the  doubt  wheAer 
the  author  may  not  have  displaced  the  accent  by  poetie 
license.    In  reference  to  rhymes,  there  is,  first,  the  great  dtf* 
liculty  of  determining  the  sound  of  either  of  the  woids  ia 
the  pair,  whereby  to  test  the  pronunciation  of  the  other,  ad 
then,  the  possibility  that  the  rhymes,  in  a  particular  ciH^ 
were  of  that  imperfect  class  which  necessity  renders  allowa- 
ble.   Tlic  word  heaven,  for  instance,  has  few  perfect  thynifll 
in  En<^li8li,  and  of  these  few,  most  are,  like  leaven^  Moas 
eleven,  words  not  likely  to  be  used  in  the  same  couplet  wift 
heaven.    Tlie  consequence  is,  that  it  is  more  frequently  made 
to  rhyme  with  given,  dnven,  riven,  striven,  than  with  wofdi 
exactly  coincident  with  it  in  sound.    A  foreigner,  knowing 
as  little  of  the  orthoepy  of  modem  English  as  wo  do  of  that  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  would  probably  infer  from  a  comptf- 
ison  of  the  examples  where  heaven  is  used  in  English  poetaji 
that  the  combination  ea  was,  in  English  orthography,  eqab** 
alcnt  to  short  ^.    Natives  are  of  course  liable  to  the 
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error  in  arguing  former  identity  of  sound  from  former  use  in 
rhyme. 

In  the  Gk>thic  and  Romance  languages,  with  the  remarka- 
ble exception  of  the  French,  the  accentual  system  is  perhaps 
the  most  marked  characteristic  of  their  articulatito.  It  is 
that  which  the  foreigner  first  becomes  aware  of,  because,  in 
the  main,  the  accented  syllable  is  the  one  most  distinctly 
heard  in  listening  to  a  strange  language.  Our  means  of 
knowing  the  ancient  accentuation  of  English  are,  so  far  as 
they  go,  capable  of  a  good  deal  of  certainty,  and  the  law  of 
change  on  this  subject  is  evidently  that  of  throwing  the  stress 
of  voice  more  and  more  back  towards  the  initial  syllables, 
in  accordance  with  the  general  rule  in  the  cognate  tongues, 
80  that  English  accentuation  is  becoming  more  and  more  An- 
glicized, so  to  speak,  while  the  vocabulary  is  becoming  Ro- 
manized. Tliere  are  certain  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  this 
country,  but  I  postpone  the  consideration  of  them  until  I  ex- 
amine the  tendencies  of  the  language  in  America  as  con- 
trasted with  those  it  manifests  in  England. 

Tlie  pronunciation  of  primitive  English  is  a  subject  of 
much  interest  in  many  points  of  view,  but  most  obviously 
witii  reference  to  the  character  of  early  versification,  and 
especially  to  the  question  whether  old  English  poems,  as 
those  of  Chaucer  and  Gower,  are  strictly  metrical,  or  merely, 
like  the  verses  of  Lungland  in  Piers  Ploughman,  rhythmical. 
It  is  also  linguistically  important,  because  we  cannot  com- 
pare our  etyniolo^xy  and  our  inflections  with  those  of  lan- 
gua<^(?8  nearly  or  remotely  related,  without  knowing  whether 
given  sounds  are  expressed  by  the  same  signs  in  both.  This 
uncertainty  is  a  constant  source  of  error  in  etymological  re- 
search, and  especially  in  the  attempts  to  deduce  native  words 
from  Oriental  and  other  remote  roots  as  written  in  European 
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characters ;  for  the  imperfection  of  our  alphabet  often  obligei 
travellers  and  scholars,  in  recording  foreign  wordfi,  to  lue  one 
letter  to  express  two  sounds  very  different  to  a  trained  ear, 
but  for  which  our  notation  furnishes  but  a  single  sign. 

The  collision  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Nomun- 
Frcnch  orthographical  and  orthoepical  Bystems,  and  the 
necessity  of  effecting  a  compromise  between  them,  nataraUy 
drew  the  attention  of  English  scholars,  at  a  veiy  eariy 
period,  to  the  relation  between  sounda  and  the  signs  wUdi 
represent  them.  The  extract  from  the  Ormulum  given  it 
the  conclusion  of  Lecture  XIX.,  shows  that  the  writer  had 
very  carefully  considered  the  subject ;  and  many  of  the  man* 
nscript  copies  of  Gower  and  Chaucer  exhibit,  in  the  uniform- 
ity and  consistency  of  their  orthography,  like  evidence  thit 
it  had  received  thoughtful  and  thorough  investigation.  8cT- 
eral  attempts  were  made  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  refinm 
the  spelling  of  English,  which  had  been  much  eormpted  hj 
causes  already  described  in  previous  lectures.  Among  then 
attempts,  the  system  employed  by  Churchyarde  in  some  of 
his  poetical  works,  and  ridiculed  by  Southey,  under  tiie  name 
of  "  Churchyarde's  Uglyography,"  is  certainly  not  very  in- 
viting to  the  eye,  but  it  is  by  no  means  without  merit  Da 
orthography  proposed  by  Alexander  Gil,  in  his  Logonomii 
Anglica,  first  published  in  1619,  is  still  better  adapted  to  tha 
expression  of  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and  lias  the  furtJur 
advantage  of  suggesting  the  etymology  of  all  native  wordi 
more  clearly  than  most  other  efforts  in  the  way  of  phonic 
graphic  writing.  It  should  be  added,  that  the  general  conda- 
sion  to  be  drawn  from  the  Logonomia  is,  that  the  chaage 
which  has  taken  place  in  English  pronimciation  within  two 
centuries  and  a  half  is,  with  one  or  two  marked  ezceptiflnii 
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IdiB  than  we  should  infer  from  our  other  sources  of  informa* 
tion  on  the  subject. 

All  the  old  English  writers  on  orthography  and  pronun- 
ciation fail  alike,  in  the  want  of  clear  descriptive  analysis  of 
sounds,  and  of  illustration  by  comparison  with  the  orthoepy 
of  other  languages  more  stable  and  uniform  in  articulation. 
For  this  reason,  and  probably  also  on  account  of  real  dialec- 
tic differences  of  pronimciation  between  them,*  they  appear 
often  to  stand  in  very  direct  contradiction  to  each  other,  and 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  or  explain  their  discrepan- 
des.  Under  these  circumstances,  no  very  precise  and  certain 
results  can  be  arrived  at,  and  I  do  not  propound  the  opinions 
I  am  about  to  express,  as  generally  supported  by  any  thing 
more  than  a  balance  of  probabilities. 

Whether  the  vowel  a  had  in  Anglo-Saxon  the  same  gen- 
eral sound  as  in  English,  or  if  not,  when  the  change  in  its 
force  took  place,  cannot  now  be  positively  ascertained.  The 
most  important  direct  authority  I  am  aware  of  with  respect 
to  the  early  i)ronunciation  of  this  vowel  in  modem  English, 
is  that  of  Palsp^nivc,  who,  in  his  chapter  on  the  French  vowel, 
says :  ''  The  soundyng  of  a,  which  is  most  generally  used 
throughout  the  Frcnclie  tonge,  is  such  as  we  use  with  us 

*  Gil,  ^lio  vas  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  but  resided  in  London  as  head- 
master of  St.  Paurs  school,  speaks  of  six  dialects ;  the  common,  the  Northern, 
the  Southern,  the  EaMcrn,  the  Western,  and  the  poetic,  but  the  exemplificationi 
be  givoH  point  a.s  often  to  diflercnccH  in  grammar  and  rocabulary,  as  in  orthoepy. 
As  in-ftances  of  fluctuations  in  pronunciation,  evidently  with  reference  to  what 
he  calls  the  common  dialect,  he  says  that  you  was  pronounced  both  yow  and  yu  ; 
tot/,  broil,  Koil^  often  tuil^  bruii,  guil ;  shall  either  ahal  or  ihmifl ;  and  huUdeth^ 
indifforeutly,  l.'ildeth,  hiUdtth,  bcddfth,  and  b\ldeth.  This  latter  confusion  molt 
have  ari>:on,  not  in  popular  8pecch,  but  from  the  embarrassment  occasioned  by 
a  foreign  orthography ;  for  though  build  is  English,  the  Towel  combination  ui 
ia  not,  except  in  a  very  few  native  words  beginning  with  g  and  9,  in  which 
Utter  case,  u  takes  the  place  of  w. 
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where  the  best  English  is  Bpoken,  which  Ib  lyke  aa  the  Ital- 
ians sound  a."    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Italian  promiiid- 
ation  of  a  was  the  same  in  the  sixteenth  centniy  aa  atpm- 
ent,  and  hence  it  would  appear  that  in  Palsgrave's  time,  tko 
normal  English  sound  of  a  was  as  it  is  heard  in  fatkar^  cr 
what  orthoepists  generally  call  the  Italian  a.     Palsgrava 
gives  no  English  example,  but  though  his  statement  camuit 
be  accepted  in  its  full  extent,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reaaoa 
for  doubting  that  this  sound  was  much  more  common  in  ddor 
than  in  more  recent  English.     French  words,  introdaced  col- 
loquially, would  bring  with  them  the  French  pronunciatioiii 
and  in  words  derived  from  that  source,  some  time  would 
elapse  before  the  vowels  would  take  the  sounds  belonging  to 
ihcm  in  English  orthography.      But  the  orthography  of 
Churchyarde  shows  that  in  words  of  Saxon  etymologyi  ai 
well  as  in  many  of  French  origin,  the  a  was  in  his  time  pio* 
nounced  as  at  present.    He  expresses  this  sound  by  a,  and 
writes  mcek^  taemj  ncem^  moed^  for  make,  tame,  name,  madl^ 
and  flcBftn^  dcem^  fcemj  for  flame,  dame,  fame.    It  ia  a  ftmil- 
iarly  known  fact  that  a  had,  until  within  a  compaiatinlj 
short  period,  the  broad  sound,  as  in  waU^  in  many  ciMi 
where  wc  now  pronounce  it  either  as  in  father  or  aa  in  M 
Ben  Jonson  lays  down  the  rule  that  this  vowel  before  2,  fol- 
lowed by  another  consonant,  had  always  the  broad  sound,  tad 
he  gives  as  examples  the  words  salt^  maUj  halm^  calm^  in  iB 
of  which  he  says  the  a  sounded  as  in  allj  eallj  wnaUj  gdli 
fall  and  tall.    Bawm  is  still  the  popular  pronunciatiou  of 
balm  in  many  English  and  American  localities,  but  cdmii 
seldom  or  never  heard  with  the  broad  a.    Gil  says  that  SobS 
fauU  and  half  were  popularly  pronounced  batomj  fowl  sad 
huwf  (or  in  his  phonographic  system,  Idmyfdt  and  hdf^)  W 
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tiMt  many  scholars  articulated  the  Z,  and  he  writes  them 
iMm,  fduU  and  hdlf*  The  French  nasal  a  would  very  nat- 
imUj  be  changed  in  English  into  the  broad  a,  to  which  it 
more  nearly  approximates  than  to  the  shorter  sounds  of  this 
Towel,  with  which  English  writers  on  French  pronunciation 
Qgually  compare  it,  and  accordingly  Gil  informs  us  that  in  ctd' 
wtnce^  chanccy  France^  demand^  the  a  was  sounded  broad,  as 
in  tall  /  and  in  dancCy  short  or  broad,  indiflferently.t 

In  all  the  European  languages,  the  pronunciation  of  d  is 
•  subject  of  much  difficulty,  for,  by  almost  imperceptible 
gradations,  it  runs  through  the  whole  scale  between  a  lafaie^ 
and  ee  in  see^  the  latter  sound  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
Gontinental  long  i.  Gil,  in  describing  the  vowels,  says  e  is 
short  in  7U!ty  and  long  in  neat.  The  short  sound  he  represents 
by  simple  c^  the  long  by  e*,  and  this  vowel  he  distinguishes 
fix>m  the  sound  of  ec  in  sccn^  Jceen^  whether  in  words  ordina- 
rily spelled  with  one  e^  as  in  Jie^  with  two,  as  in  the  words 
just  quoted,  or  with  2V,  as  in  hdieve^  shield.  He  also  distin- 
guishes long  e  {t')  from  long  a,  which  he  represents  by  d.  B!is 
standards  for  this  latter  sound  are  (ale  and  male^  and  he 
employs  the  character  a  before  the  liquid  r,  as  well  as 
before  other  cM^nsonants,  as,  for  example,  in  carej  carefvH^ 
which  he  uniformly  spells  cdr^  earful.  The  long  e  {<£) 
of  Gil,  then,  was  neither  our  a  in  faie^  nor  our  e  in  he^ 
and   he   discriminates   between   them   all,  not  only  in  the 


*  Mulcaster,  p.  128,  sajs  calm,  balm,  calf,  calTca,  taWefl,  were  pronoanced  in 
hi*  time,  ca^nn^  hmrm^  cavlf^  cawve*^  iawves, 

t  French-English  prououiiciDg  dictionaries  generally  give  the  a  in  the  English 
tand  as  a  near  approximation  to  the  French  a  nasalized  in  lanj;  the  o  in  tb« 
English  bond  EA  nearly  the  oiiuivalent  of  o  nasal  in  the  French  bon.  The  French 
nasal  a  ia  much  better  reprc.*<ented  by  Gil's  A,  and  the  nasal  o  is  a  more  op«B 
•oond  than  our  short  o,  and  in  fact  approximates  nearer  to  the  Sngiiah  lopf  iu 
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examples  I  have  cited,  but  in  ezprees   and   nneqiutoed 
terms.* 

It  is  not  easj  to  reconcile  all  Gil's  examplea  with  wA 
other,  or  to  determine  what  precise  sound  he  indicates  by  the 
vowel  e,  for  he  employs  it  alike  in  words  now  pitmomieed 
with  the  sounds  of  e  in  ^,  e  in  lety  and  a  in  faU^  and  in  oflMH 
again  where  the  present  pronunciation  ia  intermediateL  b 
describing  the  vowels,  be  cites  neat  as  an  example  of  Al 
sound  of  e,  but  in  his  table,  the  standard  for  it  ia  head^  ail 
the  combination  eu  is  almost  always  represented  in  his  or 
thography  by  e.  Thus  be  writes  dead^  deathj  headj  U^ 
(noun)  pleasure^  sweaty  (present  tense,)  d^,  dSth,  hSd,  ll^ 
plezur,  Bwct.  In  all  these  the  vowel  is  now  short  e,  CZsan^ 
grease^  leaf^  leaves^  aea^  mean,  meal,  weakj  wheats  in  all  wUA 
the  vowel,  as  now  pronounced,  is  the  long  ^  he  apdla  dlf| 

*  Iffxy^nir  autem  illam  magDopere  affectant  wyo^rikal  noitni  Mo|—t  ^ 
quidem  ita  omnia  attenuant,  ut  a  et  o  non  alitor  perhoiretoere  videMitv 
Appius  Claudius  c,  sic  ctiam  nostras  non  emont  latm  et  kdmirik^  ■'"^y*t 
aed  ien  et  kembrik ;   ncc  edunt  kapn,  caponem,  led  keym,  et  hn  k^; 
anquam  liguriunt  hucKerx  met,  butchers  meate,  i,  camem  a  lanBii  nd 
mU.     Et  quum  sint  omnes  gintliminf  non  ffintlwimtn^  {,  matrana 
ancillos  non  vocant  maitU  sed  medi, 

Logonomia  AngKca,  Second  Edition,  ISSl*  p^  IT- 

The  only  instances  in  which  Gil  seems  to  confound  tiie  sound  of  •■  asi  if 
long  e  with  long  t  (ee)  arc  in  the  words  appear,  which  he  spells  mppUr^  mm 
nier,  and  dear  spelt  dier,  upon  which  last  word  be  remarks,  **  I  eiaD  •  is 
thongum  coalcscit  in  dier  dama  vel  carus." 

lK>goiunDiS|  p»  IIL 

But  the  confusion  is  apparent  onl  j,  not  real.  Dror  and  nsmr  certainltft  ^ 
appear  probably,  were  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  long  m,  and  did  DOl 
with  fear,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  doubtless  In 
time.  At  that  period,  almost  the  only  orthoepical  sign  commonly  esipl^jsd  h 
English  was  an  acute  accont,  to  indicate  the  long  sound  of  s  or  et,  as  mt^  li 
seen  iu  the  old  editions  of  Ilolinshed,  and  Tery  many  other  authors  of  that 
Dear  was  then  usually  spelt  deere ;  near,  nhre ;  whereas  fear  and  mosl 
words  now  written  with  that  ending  were  spelt  as  at  present,  and  wilboet 
accent.  Numerous  exemplifications  of  this  will  be  found  in  Hoilnshsd^  si^  ft* 
instance,  on  pp.  368,  869,  870,  371,  toL  III.,  reprint  of  1808. 
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lef^  levzj  fie,  men,  met,  wek,  whet  Break  and  greaty  at 
present  sounded  as  if  written  hraJce  and  graUj  are  brek  and 
grgt  in  Oil's  system,  and  forbear^  earthy  learned^  swea/r^  are 
forber,  erth,  lemed,  swer.  Hea/oen  he  spells  sometimes  hemi 
and  sometimes  hevn.  Ho  also  uses  the  same  character  to  ex- 
press the  vowel  sound  of  e  in  O-recicm^  these^  werey  ihere^ 
perchy  theirs  and  thet/y  writing  Grc^cian,  8ez,  wer,  8er,  pc^rch, 
0erz,  and  8ei,  though  in  one  instance  he  spells  this  last  word 
« thei  or  thiii." 

Palsgrave,  speaking  of  the  French  e,  says :  "  Sometyme 
they  sounde  him  lykc  as  we  do  in  our  tonge  in  leerey  heeit^ 
peerey  heeney  but  e  in  Frcnche  hath  never  such  a  sotmde  as  wo 
QBe  to  gyve  him  in  a  heere  [bier]  to  lay  a  dead  corpse  on ; 
peerey  a  mate  or  fellow  ;  a  heey  such  as  maketh  honny,  and  as 
we  sound  our  pronouns  wcy  mey  hCy  «A^."  In  Palsgrave'f 
time,  then,  least  and  hearty  were  pronounced,  nearly  at  least, 
haste  and  hancy  as  they  still  are  in  Ireland,  and  provincially 
in  England.  Taking  this  statement  in  connection  with  the 
fSgict  that  Gil  distiguislics  e  from  both  a  and  t,  and  comparing 
the  words  which  he  spells  with  e,  I  think  we  are  authorized 
to  conclude  that  he  intended  to  indicate  by  it  a  sound  cor- 
responding to  that  of  e  in  the  French  fete,  which,  the  An- 
glo-French dictionaries  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  is  not 
the  sound  of  a  in  fatey  but  much  more  nearly  that  of  e  in 
iherey  as  usually  pronounced  in  New  England.  The  e  in 
ihere^  in  the  New  England  pronunciation,  is  the  long  vowel 
corresponding  to  the  short  a  in  viariy  so  that  hair  and  hai^ 
or,  better  still,  2>art'  and  jxin^y  care  and  carry y  respectively 
exemplify  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowel.* 

*  A  passage  in  Hanrey's  Letter  to  Spenser,  Haslewood  IT.  SSl,  tboogli 
written  for  another  parpoac,  shows  that/itr  and  other  wordi  of  Uka  loiuid  bftd 
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Most  English  orthoepists,  I  believe,  now  Tnaintain  Art 
the  sound  of  e  in  thercy  and  of  ai  in  pair^  ifi  identical  nidi 
that  of  a  in  fatc^  and  say  that  pair^  a  couple,  is  predielj 
equivalent  in  pronunciation  to  payer^  he  that  pay9.  It  k 
certain  that,  at  least  until  very  recently,  educated  perBoni  in 
this  country  did  make  a  distinction  between  these  80undB,pi^ 
cisely  analogous  in  kind  to  that  between  the  French  i  vAll 
that  is,  a  in  pate  and  payer  bore  the  same  rdation  to  a  in 
pair^  or  e  in  there^  that  em  periode  bears  to  2  in  p&re. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  English  themselves  do  attliii 
moment,  in  j>racticc,  generally  discriminate  between  then 
vowel  sounds,  though  theoretically  they  deny  the  ^k^^^^**'"^ 
But  neverthelosss,  the  authority  of  pronoaucing  dictionarifli 
is  likely  to  prevail,  and  thus  one  of  the  radical  sonnds  of  the 
language,  or  sound  which  is  a  recognized  orthoepical  demoik 
in  almost  every  known  speech,  will,  not  improbably,  be  hill- 
ished  from  the  English  tongue.  The  ignorance  of  gmmrns- 
rians  has  done  much  to  corrupt  our  language,  the  dulneisof 
orthocpists  much  to  confuse  our  pronunciation.  The  inabiliftf 
of  Walker  and  his  school  to  distinguish  between  the  soondi 
we  arc  considering,  is  a  fruit  of  the  same  obtnsity  of  ev 
which  led  them  to  confound  the  y  final  of  snch  wordi  il 
society^  with  e  in  hej  and  thus  to  obliterate  the  distindioD 


two  pronuDciatioDR,  one  of  which  waft  probably  with  the  Towel  wuid  of  «  ta/^ 
the  other  that  referred  to  in  the  text:  ** Marry,  I  confcBiie,  aonra  wordMVf 
haTe  indcede,  as,  for  example^ /ay^r,  cither  for  beautiAiII,  or  for  a  MmU;  ^ 
both  pro  a  ore,  and  pro  hierede  *  *  which  arc  commonly,  and  H^i 
indifferently  bo  used  eyther  wayes.  For  you  shal  as  well,  and  as  ordiMrilf 
hcarc /a^rr  as/atr^,  and  A\cr^  as  Airtr  nar\'ey  is  here  particnlariy  reiMf 
to  the  pronouncing  of  those  words  as  monosyllables  or  as  dissyllables.  Kov,lf 
pronouncing  thcni  with  the  a  in  fatt^  we  inevitably  make  them  dissyBiH*^ 
because  our  Ion;;  a  is  diphthongal,  but  if  we  give  the  vowel  the  sound  of  I  k 
the  French  f  v  t  e,  they  become  monosyllabic,  because  the  vowel  is  dmphi 


A 
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between  the  long  and  short  sounds,  which  characterizes  espec- 
ially the  orthoepy  of  all  the  Gothic  languages.  For  a  reason 
which  will  be  given  in  another  lecture,  the  vowel  sounds  and 
shades  of  sound  are  particularly  numerous  in  those  lan- 
goages,  and  the  Gothic  ear  was  keenly  sensible  to  very  sub- 
tle distinctions,  but  we  arc  diverging  from  their  and  our  own 
primitive  articulation,  in  all  points  but  accentuation,  and  un- 
less a  reaction  takes  place,  we  shall  soon  be  reduced  to  as 
meagre  a  list  of  vowel  sounds  as  belong  to  the  Spanish  or 
Italian.* 

The  ortlioei)y  of  the  vowel  i  is  attended  with  less  difliculty 
than  that  of  e^  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  long  and 
short  sounds  it  serves  to  indicate  have  remained  essentially 
unchanged  for  centuries.  The  analog}'  of  the  other  Gothic 
languages  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  the  short  sound 
wherever  the  vowel  is  followed  by  two  consonants  in  the 
same  8ylla])le,  but,  contrary  to  this  rule,  i  before  Id  orndisj 
in  English,  almost  imifonnly  long.  Churchyarde  indeed  gives 
to  i  in  r/t!I/l  the  short  sound  as  in  did,  wiUj  but  this  is  proba- 
bly either  a  misprint  or  a  provincialism,  for  in  the  Ormulum, 
child ^  as  well  as  hl)ul^  mind,  wild,  is  spelt  with  a  single  Z, 
which,  in  the  ortliography  of  that  work  indicates  that  the 
preceding  vowrl  was  long.     In  chilldre,  the  plural  of  child, 

•  Hy  admitting  tliat  the  words  spelled  by  Gil  with  e  were  pronounced  with 
the  ^o^uuI  of  French  *",  Italian  A,  German  and  Swedish  a,  and  properly  distill- 
gui-^hinz  this  vowel  from  our  diphthongal  long  a,  we  bring  early  English  orthoepy 
into  }i:iiriioiiy  nith  that  of  the  cotrnatc  languagefi,  bo  far  a8  respects  a  very  large 
cla5s  of  words  eoinriion  to  them  all.  We  are,  indeed,  still  left  with  the  puzzling 
que9tio:i.  how  ^o  ukiiiv  of  them  have  lately  acquired  the  Found  of  our  modem 
lon;r  <.  th«-  <'oiitiiu  nt.il  i.  Of  this  I  confers  myself  unable  to  offer  a  solutioD, 
but  no  {tliilolo<;i.st  will  deny  that  at  iome  period  of  the  Anglican  tongue,  the 
Towel  in  most  of  the>e  words  had  the  sound  of  the  ContinentAl  «,  and  it  ii  as 
emsy  to  exftlain  the  ehaiige  u|K)n  the  supposition  that  it  took  pUce  within  two 
centuries,  a^  \x\ton  the  theory  that  it  was  made  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period. 
81 
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on  the  contrary,  the  i  is  made  short  by  rednplicatiBg  the  l^ 
whence  it  appears  that  in  Ormin's  time,  or  at  least  dialee^ 
the  singular  and  plural  of  this  noun  were  distingoished  much 
as  at  present.  We  pronounce  the  noun  totndy  in  prose,  wiA 
the  short  ?',  in  poetry  often  with  the  long  vowel,  but  tlie  veib 
to  wind  is  always  pronounced  with  i  long.  Neither  of  then 
words  occurs  in  the  Omiulum,  but  tlieroare  derivatiTeB  from 
both,  and  these  are  spelt  with  two  ?m,  so  that  in  the  thirteenth 
century  both  probably  took  the  short  vowel.* 

It  is  an  observation  more  familiar  to  foreign  phonologisti 
than  to  ourselves,  that  the  English  long  vowels  are  nearly  all 
diphthongs,  that  is,  the  proper  long  sound  in  combination  with 
that  of  tf,  (the  Continental  i,)  or  in  some  cases  u.  Thus  our 
a  in  day^  and  even  mfate^  is  really  at,  (the  Continental «,)  -hi 
Churchyarde  had  detected  this,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  acuts- 
ne&s  of  his  ear  tliat  he  sliould  have  made  so  nice  an  observa- 
tion, though  he  is  not  always  accurate  in  his  resolution  of  the 
diphthong.  He  represents  long  a  by  a,  and  writes  maln^ 
rnceh;  take,  toik^  and  the  like.  Tlie  diphthongal  character  of 
our  long  vowels,  though  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  a  and 
6,  is  less  so  in  o  and  ;/,  wliere  the  subordinate  clement  is  the 
obscure  i7,  but  it  is  very  palpable  and  conspicuous  in  thelongi^ 
which  is  a  true  diplithong,  consisting  of  the  a  m  father  followed 
by  ^,  and  in  many  Continental  languages  the  same  or  a  veiy 
siniihir  sound  is  represented  by  the  combination  ai.  Church- 
yarde, mistaking  the  tnic  character  of  i  long,  expresses  it  by 
ye^  making  y  the  principal,  c  the  auxiliaiy  vowel,  and  he 
writes  whine,  strike,  respectively  whycne,,  stryeke.  John 
Knox,  wlio  was  a  contemporary  of  Churchyarde,  founded 

*  Gil,  p.  10,  8pcllB  the  noun,  vind^  wjnd,  which  indicates  the  loog  tooaA  il 
the  vowel. 


.  J 
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his  orthography  on  a  similar  principle,  but  he  employs  the 
vowel  i  as  tlio  subordinate  element,  or  sign  of  prosodical 
length,  where  Churchyarde  uses  e.  Thus  he  spells  make, 
maik;  beer,  leir ;  beast,  beist/  priest,  preist ;  like,  lyik^ 
wife,  wyif  J  restore,  restoir  /  and  book,  huik.* 

Spenser,  in  his  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  has  these  lines : 

Wbilome  (said  she)  before  the  world  was  civill, 
The  Foxe  and  th^  Ape,  difliking  of  their  evill 
And  hard  estate,  determined  to  seeke   « 
Their  fortunes  farre  abroad,  lyeke  with  bis  lyeke. 

Here  the  e  serves,  not  to  lengthen  the  y,  but  as  a  diseresis, 
to  resolve  the  diphthong  into  its  constituent  parts,  and  make 
like  an  iuin])us.  AVlienever,  in  pronouncing  such  words  as 
Itke^  we  dwell  much  on  the  vowel,  it  becomes  very  distinctly 
diphtln>n«^:il,  iin<l  we  make  the  monosyllable  a  dissyllable,  as 
Spenser,  to  Ik-Ij)  at  once  rhyme  and  metre,  has  done.  The 
difference  is  barely  this.  In  our  ordinary  pronunciation  of 
the  c<)ni])inatio]i  (h^^  represented  by  long  i  in  English,  we  habit- 
ually accent  t]w  iirst  vowel  element,  the  a,  and  this  articula- 
tion, f(  ])ein^  s<»un(le(l  as  in  father^  would  be  expressed  by 
writing  like,  li-ih*' ;  but  if  we  transfer  the  accent  to  the  <?, 
the  final  element,  we  make  it  a  dissyllable, ^a-JArt'. 

Frencli  words,  transferred  to  Knglish,  naturally  retain  for 
some  time  the  Continental  ]>ronunciation  of  this  vowel,  but 
in  most  comhiiiations  it  tends  to  conform  itself  to  English 
ortli<)e]»y.  Ohlhjc^  for  example,  in  its  c(miplimentary  sense, 
is  a  wonl  lecentlv  introduced  from  France,  for  this  is  a  mean- 
ing  unknown  to  Shakespeare,  and,  as  a  word  of  ceremonial 


•  Otl,<T  S<otti>h  writrrs  had  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  orthography  at  tn 
carhcr  [M'ii(;<l,  l)iit  Kiiux  iri  more  consistent  and  uniform  in  his  adherence  to  it, 
than  Kiiiir  J.nn<  >>,  nellendcn,  or  anj  other  writer  of  that  nation  whose  works  I 
have  examined. 
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phraseology,  it  was  at  first  pronounced  dUeege^  but  it  is  now 
almost  nniformlj  articulaied  with  the  English  sonnd  of  • 
long. 

Tlie  Yowd  0  is  almost  as  vague  and  uncertain  as  e.  With 
respect  to  the  long  Oy  Gil  diflfers  very  little  from  modem  o^ 
tlioepists,  but  Churchyarde  is  not  so  easily  reconciled  with 
our  present  pronunciation.    In  accordance  with  his  general 
system  of  vowel-notation,  he  represents  long  o  by  the  com- 
bination oe,  and  writes  in  that  way  most  of  the  syllables  now 
sounded  with  long  o^  but  he  applies  the  same  notation  to 
many  now  pronounced  very  differently.     Thus,  school  he 
writes  skoel,  i^oor  poer^  shoot  shoett^  lose  loes^  good  goed^  blood 
hloedy  blush  hloeshe^  and  push  poeshe.    On  the  other  hand, 
Futtcnham,  in  his  Arte  of  English  Foesie,  denies  ihAtpoor^ 
or  even  dooi\  is  pronounced  with  long  o.    "  If  one  should 
rime,"  says  he,  "  to  this  word,  (restore^)  he  may  not  maiA 
him  with  doore  or  poore^  for  neither  of  both  are  of  like  te^ 
minant  either  by  good  orthography  or  in  natural  sonnd."* 
Ben  Jonson  ascribes  to  this  letter  two  sounds.     "  In  the  long 
time,"  observes  he,  "  o  soundeth  sharp  and  high,"  and  he  ••■ 
similates  it  to  the  Greek  fi.    This  is  evidently  our  long  0  in 
note,  and  our  author  cites  that  word,  together  with  chSsei^ 
h68€7}j  Mhjy  optn^  Over^  thr6te  and  fSUy  as  exemplifying  it 
Jonson,  therefore,  must  have  pronoimced  folly  as  if  writtaii 
foly^  and  in  several  of  his  poems  he  rhymes  it  with  hdjl^ 
which,  indeed,  would  now  be  allowable,  not  as  a  perfect 
rhyme,  but  by  poetic  license.    "  In  the  short  time,"  continaei 
he,  "  it  soundeth  more  flat  and  akin  to  t/,"  and  of  this  hecita 
as  instances  the  words  coseji^  dozeii^  mother^  hrother,  law  and 

*  Gil  writes  doortf  diirz,  and  of  course  ascribes  to  the  oo  in  door  tiM 
sound  as  wc  now  do  in  poor. 
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prove.  Had  he  stopped  here  we  should  have  inferred  that 
prove  was  in  Jonson's  time  pronounced  ^?ruv,  because  all  his 
other  examples  have  now  the  vowel  sound  of  short  u.  But 
inasmuch  as  in  a  Latin  note  to  tliis  passage,  he  says  that  this 
sound  was  generally  expressed  in  English  by  double  oOy  and 
that  it  corresponded  exactly  to  tlie  French  ow,  we  should  con- 
clude that  the  u  to  which  he  compares  the  short  o  was  not 
the  short  u  in  hut,  but  perhaps  the  u  in  fuU,  (which  is  not 
related  to  u  in  hut,  but  is  a  short  vowel  corresponding  to  long 
00  in  po(flj)  and,  consequently,  that  these  words  were  pro- 
nounced respectively  coosin,  doozen,  moother^  hroothery  loove. 
In  fact,  Laneliam,  Spenser  in  his  letter  to  Harvey,  and  many 
other  authors  of  tlie  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  write 
these  very  words  with  oo,  and  the  frequency  of  such  rhymes 
as  7<Wi*^>/Y>?v,  love  move,  would  seem  to  lend  some  support  to 
the  theory  thiit  they  were  all  pronounced  as  they  would  be 
accordin<j^  to  our  ])repent  orthoepy,  if  spelt  with  oo.  But  the 
question  is  ])y  no  means  so  easily  disposed  of.  Gil  says  that 
u  18  '*  tiMiuis  aut  crassa  :  tenuis  est  in  verbo  tu  V2,  use,  utor; 
crassa  brevis  est  u,  ut  in  pronominc  n/f,  nos;"  and  in  his 
table  ot*  sounds,  lie  employs  the  participle  spun,  as  the  stand- 
ard cxi'inplication  of  this  sound  ;  spoofi,  (in  his  orthography, 
spun,)  tor  lon^  u.  Tlie  short  sound  he  indicates  by  the  com- 
mon form  of  the  vowel,  and  he  spells  dozen,  brother,  mother, 
love,  respectively,  duzn,  hru6er,  7;?w8<;*,  luv,  thus  directly 
contradict in;^  Jonson's  nilc,  and  assigning  to  these  words  a 
pronunciation  precisely  like  that  of  our  day.  On  the  other 
han<l,  lie  uses  the  same  vowel  in  manv  instances,  where  we 
now  ]»rnnoiiiice  words  with  the  nonnal  sound  of  oo,  as  for 
examj)le  y////  p>od,  7cud  wi»od,  tnuiiian  (sing.)  woman,  yW 
full,  (and  all  the  tenninations  in  -ful  short  v\^,)pueh  push, 
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httsh  bush,  wvl  wool.  Most  of  these  words  ocenr  in  nmno^ 
ous  instances  in  the  Logonomia,  and  though  it  seems  improb- 
able that  they  were  ever  pronounced  with  the  sound  of  tiin 
1(8^  yet  they  arc  too  carefully  distinguished  from  words  with 
the  long  sound  of  oo  to  be  supposed  to  bo  typograpbicil 
errorp.  In  the  many  other  words  where  this  very  commci 
English  sound  is  met  with,  Gil's  notation  is  in  accordinee 
with  modem  usage.  Gil  and  Jonson  were  contemporariei^ 
and  both  resident^'i  of  London.  To  reconcile  them  seems  im- 
possible, and  we  nmst  therefore  conclude  that  the  pronuneiar 
tion  of  the  words  concerning  which  they  disagree  was  voy 
unsettled.* 

Tliere  has  been  some  question  whether  the  present  pro- 
nunciation of  u  in  nature^  and  other  like  combinations,  is  d 
recent  origin,  but  the  authority  of  Gil  shows  that  it  was  em- 
ployed in  his  time,  for  he  distinguishes  the  u  in  words  of  that 
termination  both  from  u  in  ?/«,  and  from  the  simple  long  fior 
00  in  ooze^  which  he  expresses  by  the  character  t/.  He  spdk 
nature  and  literature,  natvr^  literatvry  employing  the  sime 
sign  as  in  vse,  which  he  writes  vs^  and  those  words  must  of 
course  have  been  articulated  much  as  they  are  at  this  day. 

*  Mulcaster^s  obscn-ations  upon  the  vowel  o  do  noc  ud  rnncb  in  remori^ 
the  diiBcuIty.  He  remarks,  p.  115,  '*  0  soundcth  as  mucb  upon  the  «  whidii 
bis  cosin,  as  upon  the  6  which  in  his  naturall ;  as  in  cuscn,  d6zcn,  m6thcr,  whkk 
0  is  still  naturallic  short,  and  huzcn,  frozen,  mother,  which  o  is  nataralUe  long." 
On  p.  152,  he  explains  tlio  apparent  discrepancy  in  his  notation  of  nuiktr^hj 
writing  mother^  tlie  female  parent,  mother,  mother^  a  slatternlj  girl,  ni6tlier. 
On  p.  110,  he  writOM  to,  preposition,  two,  do,  undo,  rem6vc,  with  the  babm  rip 
as  cozen,  dozen,  nintlior,  whence  wo  should  infer  that  the  vowel  Bonndt  wot 
alike,  but  he  nlso  writes  glove,  dove,  and  shove,  in  the  same  way.  To  the  word 
love  he  a.^si^ns  two  sounds,  love  and  love,  one  being  the  verb,  the  other  tbe 
noun,  though  it  docs  not  appear  which  part  of  speech  has  the  grave,  and  wUdi 

the  acute,  accent.    Tiic  rhyming  poetry  of  that  period  (1575)  might  detenoiM 

this  question. 
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Whether  there  were  any  true  diphthongs  in  Old-English^ 
and  if  not,  when  tliey  were  introduced,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  now  be  answered.  In  the  Ormulum,  we  have  the 
Towel  combinations  cb  represented  by  a  single  character,  and 
probably  pronounced  as  a  single  vowel ;  eo^  usually  repre- 
aented  in  modem  orthography  and  perhaps  orthoepy  by  ee  ; 
and  the  vowel  and  semi-vowel  combinations  aw^  ew  and  aw. 
Besides  tliese,  w  is  used  before  all  the  vowels,  and  i  long  may 
have  had  the  nanio  diphthongal  character  as  at  present.  After 
e  and  o  always,  and  generally  after  a,  the  w  is  doubled,  which 
implies  that  the  vowel  preceding  was  short ;  and  the  proba- 
bility is  that  tliose  combinations  were  articulated  as  true  diph- 
thongs. Tlie  orthography  of  §ome  old  manuscripts  seems  to 
indicate  a  very  I'ull  and  distinct  pronunciation  of  both  de- 
ments in  tlic'se  last  c(nnbinations,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  met- 
rical ronuuRC  of  Sir  Ainadace,  published  by  the  Camden 
Society,  wIktc  we  find  howundes^  rowunde^  powunde^  com- 
maicujid,  lor  IkhiikIs,  round,  pound,  command,  (commaund;) 
and  in  tlic  Avowync^e  of  King  Arthur  in  the  same  volume, 
roioutit<ih1*\  v'oicundvs^  rawunsone^  eiicowunturinge ^ior  roxmA 
tabic,  wounds,  ransom,  (raunson)  and  encountering. 

Consonants,  t]Hni<rh  by  no  means  imchangeable,  are  more 
stable  tlian  v<»wc'ls,  the  law  of  their  nmtations  is  more  con- 
stant, or  at  least  better  ascertaineil,  and  they  frequently  re- 
main lixed  in  tlie  written,  after  they  have  been  lost  or 
chan<rt(l   in  sound,  in   the  spoken  dialect.*     Hence,  in  re- 

•  Tin-  Freiuh  orthography  prcsoiitii  a  ^idordiwrepancy  between  the  written 
tnd  (>{Mi!v<>n  (IlaU'ctK  tlmit  uny  other  Kuropoan  bnguugo.  Lander,  in  his  Conreis 
•atiod  w'x'Ax  !)•  lillc,  a.^kn,  ''What  man  of  what  nation,  ancient  or  modem,  could 
imagine  the  «*.\i.-tonco  of  a  p<'0pU*  on  the  name  f;lol>e  with  himself,  who  employ 
the  h'tt'. r-  ra'ix  to  exj>rosH  the  Mound  of  oT  In  fairneiw  he  should  hare 
aIlowi>d  !>•  lill<>,  hy  way  of  ttot-ofT,  to  run  through  the  liM  of  »oundA,  fimple  and 
compound,  ^hich  wo  express  by  the  formidable  combination,  ougK  The  etj* 
mology  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  French  TocabuUry  it  trneetbla  oalj  bj  ill 
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searclies  into  tlic  history  of  language  they  are  of  ftftT^^inrf 
importance,  and  consequently  have  almost  exclusiTely  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  etymologists,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  supposed  permanence,  immutability  and  distinctneBB  of 
character  liave  led  them  to  be  much  neglected  by  orthoepisti^ 
as  elements  too  constant,  obvious  and  well  understoody  to  re- 
quire much  investigation  or  explanation.  But  in  point  cf 
fact,  consonants  are  very  far  from  being  so  well  discriminated^ 
or  so  durable  constituents  of  spoken  language  as  is  generallj 
assumed.  It  is  true  that  their  differences  are  generally  mon 
easily  appreciated  by  the  ear,  though  less  easily  imitated  hj 
the  tongue,  tlian  those  between  vowels,  but  he  who  obserra 
the  indistinct  articulation  of  consonants  in  Danish,  the  con: 
founding  of  the  Iiard  and  soft  sounds  of  g  in  some  dialedi 
of  Arabic,  and  of  I  and  r  in  tlie  Polynesian  islands,  the  sep- 
aration in  Italian  and  Spanish  of  consonants  which  coaleM 
in  English,'^  tlie  almost  inaudible  difference  between  the  two 

irrittcn  forms,  for,  ns  articulated,  the  words  often  lose  all  rcsemblanca  to  thair 
originals,  and  it  is  the  suppression  or  change  of  consontnta  that  dingiUMf  thOL 
Whether  the  orthography  ever  represented  the  pronunciation  ia  Tciy  doabtMi 
and  Genin  has  shown  that  some  centuries  since,  the  discrepancj  waa  cw 
greater  than  it  is  now. 

*  I  think  what  I  have  called  the  coalencence  of  consonants  is  more  maikedii 
Englisli  than  in  any  of  the  sister  tongues,  except  perhaps  in  Danish.  It  ia  pi^ 
ticularly  obvious  in  our  artictilation  of  /,  n,  and  r,  followed  bj  another  como- 
nant,  and  of  /  and  r  preceded  by  another  consonant,  in  the  aamo  ajDable,  ear 
pronunciation  of  which  combinations  is  of  a  diphthongal  character,  whik  it 
Spanish  and  Italian  those  elements  are  as  distinctly  and  independently  artiei- 
latod  as  any  others.  By  way  of  compensation  for  this  confoaion  of  aonnd,  «t 
exnprgerate  the  dia're><i4  of  sonic  consonants  incapable  of  thua  aliding  into  eaA 
other,  and  interpose  an  obscure  vowel  l>etween  them.  Cha»m  and  other  wordi 
of  liiiniilar  ending  are  popularly  pronounced  as  dis:<yllable8,  and  in  ftloMoei,  if* 
Mw,  bottowy  and  chrinom  we  have  introduced  a  vritten  vowel  between  the  land 
m  of  the  rndioals.  The  consonant  m  does  not  readily  nnite  even  with  a  prece^ 
ing  liquid,  and  hence  the  vulgar  ])ronunciation  f//i/m,  helium^  for  dm^  helm,  aod 
the  word  alarum  for  alarm.  It  is  perhaps  in  this  reluctance  of  m  to  coolaaM 
with  a  preceding  liquid,  that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  anppreaaion  of  thai 
balm^  calm^  and  other  words  of  similar  ending. 
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i  in  some  Oriental  langnages,  not  to  speak  of  nnmerous  other 
peealiarities  of  the  like  sort,  will  be  convinced  that  our  own 
consonants  may  deserve  and  repay  a  more  careful  study  than 
English  orthoepists  have  yet  given  them.  The  lower  classes 
of  the  French  Canadians  habitually  confound  the  mutes  k 
and  t^  in  certain  combinations,  and  say  mekier^  moikie  for 
m6tier,  moitie.  Tlie  double  forms  nunciusand  nun- 
tius,  and  the  like,  show  tliat  the  Eomans  did  the  same 
thing,  if,  as  has  been  supposed,  their  c  had  always  the  force 
of  k.  An  extraordinary  instance  of  this  particular  confusion 
occurs  in  tlie  remarks  on  pronunciation  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Webster's  large  dictionary  printed  in  1828.  Li  that  essay^ 
the  lexicograplier,  whose  most  <;onspicuous  defects  were  cer- 
tainly not  tliose  of  the  ear,  after  having  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
the  study  of  English  orthoei)y  and  etymology,  informs  the 
student  tliat,  ''  llic  letters  d  answering  to  kl  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  tl ;  r/ear,  ^;/ean,  are  pronounced  tfear,  ^an.  Ol 
is  pronounced  <///  (jlovy  is  pronounced  ^/ory." 

Tlie  j^ronunriation  of  the  English  consonants  in  general 
partakes  of  the  sta])ility  which  marks  their  articulation  in 
other  lan<xna<;(\s,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is,  in  this  respect,  nu>re  accordant  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  than 
are  the  co<xnate  Scandinavian  dialects  with  their  Old-Northern 
original. 

The  //  ot*  the  Enirlish  alphabet  is  very  pure  and  distinct  in  its 
pronuTK'iation,  showing  no  tendency  to  the  more  explosive  ar- 
ticulati(Mi  of  some  (iernian  dialects,  or  the  more  fricative  of  the 
Spanish,  and  I  am  aware  of  no  reason  for  suj)posing  tliat  it  has 
undergniie  any  change  as  an  element  of  English  orthoepy.* 

•  Tho  jM Mlaijt  HolofiTiKs  ill  Love's  Labor's  Lost  criticizes  the  prontinciatioQ 
of  the  coxconilt  Don  Aiiriano  do  Armmlo,  andcall^  him  a  '  rackerof  orthograpbj,* 
because  ho  'i<{>cuks  dout  fine,  when  be  should  say  doubt;  dtt  wlien  he  ihdild 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  c  had  very  probably  the  double  force  of 
the  Italian  c,  representing,  in  different  combinations,  ch  andi^ 
wliich  latter  eonsonant  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  ia&9t 
alphabet,  tliough  not  absolutely  unknown  to  it.  When  it 
preceded  n  at  the  beginning  of  words  as  in  9neoWj  ksee^ 
cnuicayi^  to  know,  and  cnotta^  knot,  there  can  be  little  doabt 
that  it  was  pronounced,  as  h  now  is  in  similar  combinatioDi 
in  modem  GeiTnan  ;  but  it  became  silent  soon  after  the  N<v- 
man  Conquest,  and  c  has  since  undergone  little  if  any  change 
of  sound. 


pronounce  Mt^  d,c,b,tf  not  d,c,t/  The  ingenioas  commentator  of  tlie 
edition  of  Shak^pcare  now  publishing  in  Boston,  hence  aigues  that 
now  silent  were,  in  Shakspearc*s  time,  heard  on  the  lipe  of  pnriats,  and  that  thi 
change  from  the  ancient  pronunciation,  (in  which  he  sappoBCS  these  rtmtimilti 
to  have  been  articulated,)  to  the  modem  in  which  they  are  silent,  took  |to 
between  lo75  and  1625,  and  he  cites  Butlcr^s  Grammar  of  1683,  to  show  tlMttf 
that  period  h  was  not  pronounced  in  either  of  the  words  in  questioii,  and  WH 
retained  in  spelling  merely  to  show  their  derivation  from  the  Latin.  The  €B|f 
authority  for  the  position  that  they  ever  were  pronounced  in  Eng^idi  If  Al 
criticism  of  ITolofernes  which  I  have  just  cited.  Holofemes  Is  at  once  a  pedMk 
and  an  ignoramus.  His  English  and  his  Latin  are  equaHy  barbaronSi  snd  ttl 
testimony  of  such  a  per^<on  would  be  insufficient  to  establish  the  pi 
if  uncontradicted.  But  the  evidence  to  tlie  contrary  appears  to  me  stroig; 
I  am  i)crsuadod  that  there  never  was  a  period  when  the  6  was  commonly 
in  cither  word,  tliough  individuals  may  have  been  guilty  of  sach  an 
Debt  and  dimht  arc  descended  from  the  Latin  words  debco  and  dabitOb  M 
we  derived  them  from  the  French,  not  the  Latin,  at  a  pciiod  when  IVendi 
as  familiarly  used  in  England  as  English  itself,  and  of  course,  as  in  other 
wo  took  tliem  with  the  French  pronunciation.  The  arguments  of  GenSn  is 
Reoruations  riiilologiquos,  and  the  express  words  of  Palsgrarc,  p.  26, 
Fatisfiictoiilv  that  in  the  French  dehtc  and  doubie,  the  old  forms  of  d^teanddbid^ 
the  b  was  not  j^ounded  even  when  it  was  written.  Robert  of  Gloucester,  is  thi 
thirteenth  century,  p.  73,  writes  dettcy  and  p.  89,  doute.  Dei^  deite,  dimi,  in^ 
and  dou;;Iif,  were  the  regular  spelling  until  after  the  Reformation,  and  nnmeiWi 
examples  of  these  forms  oceur  in  Lord  Beriiors*  Froissart,  and  in  other  wrim 
of  that  and  earlier  centuries.  With  the  diffu.sion  of  clasidcal  literature,  as  I  hilt 
elscwhrre  remarked,  came  ir:  an  orthograpliy  more  consonant  to  etymology,  bd 
it  was  long  before  the  orthoepy  of  the  i-cformcd  words  underwent  a  eorictpoai 
in;;  uhan^^e.  Tlie  combination  bt  is  almost  unpronounceable.  It  docs  not 
iu  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  that  language  even  tha  pt  of  the  cognate  dialects 
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The  confusion  into  which  Anglo-Saxon  orthography  was 
thrown  by  the  introduction  of  the  Latin  and  French  elements, 
bringing  with  them  an  alphabet  differing  more  or  less  from 
the  Saxon  in  the  form  and  power  of  its  letters,  soon  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  characters  not  common  to  the  or- 
thography of  both  the  native  and  the  foreign  tongues.  The 
Saxon  f>  and  8,  representing  the  two  sounds  of  th^  which 
were  wanting  in  Latin  and  French,  were  dropped,  and  though 
there  was  much  irregularity  in  the  use  of  substitutes  for 
them,  d  was  very  frequently  employed  for  the  8  and  fa8er, 
father^  was  accordingly  ^mXX^xi  fader.  The  employment  of 
d  for  two  purposes  occasioned  confusion  in  orthoepy,  and  this 
consonant  was  not  only  sounded  as  th  in  native  words  origi- 
nally spelled  with  8,  but  it  took  the  tK  sound  in  some  others, 
and  sometimes  even  in  Latin  pronunciation.  Palsgrave 
warns  the  pupil  against  pronouncing  the  d  in  the  French 
words  adoption^  adoulccr^  "  like  th^  as  we  of  our  tonge  do  in 
these  wordes  of  Latino,  ath  adjuvandum^  for  ad  adjuvandumy 
corruptly."  Tin's  explains  FlucUen's  i)ronunciation  of  advcr- 
Bary  as</^Avorsary  in  Henry  V.,  advertised  cited  in  Ilalliwell, 
and  other  like  eases.     The  more  general  substitution  of  th  for 

ioto  fi.  The  conihination  ct  prcsenta  no  such  difficulty,  but  wc  learn  from 
CAmition,  (na>Iewoou'8  CuIIoction  II.  187,)  that  in  IQU'l,  per/ecty  though  the  € 
hmd  now  heen  introduced  into  tht*  written  language,  was  Btill  pronounced  fttr/et, 
Spen-tiT  rhymes  net  her  and  ihltor ;  nkout  and  dont.  (lil  quotes  the  ▼ersen  con- 
tjuning  t)ii^  last  rhyme  H.  IV.  (\  III.  41,  without  remark,  spelling  doubt,  dout; 
and  on  y^^^o  k:;,  where  there  is  no  (piestion  of  rhyme,  he  spells  dovbtful  without 
the  h.  n.  Jonson,  Ep.  71  to  K.  James,  rhymcH  doubt  and  devout ;  73,  Utter  and 
deUor :  ir.»,  hrt  and  diht.  In  the«e  ca-^s,  as  in  hundreds  of  other:*,  the  pro- 
nunciatit>n  of  the  h  would  havo  d«'stroyed  the  rhyme.  It  is  then  certain,  that, 
befi»re  the  R»forniation,  the  h  in  these  words  was  not  even  written  ;  the  testi- 
mony of  (til  .>-})on4  that  it  was  not  pronounced  in  1C21  ;  and  that  of  BuUer, 
cited  hy  Mr.  White,  is  positive  that  it  was  silent  in  lti33.  Wc  haTc  also  the 
evident'  of  rhyme  that  it  ^an  not  pronounced  in  the  Intcrral,  and  Holofernet 
is  not  a  cn-dihle  witne.«w  to  the  contrary. 
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8  has  removed  this  source  of  embarrassment,  and  the  cobk^ 
nant  d  seems  to  have  undergone  no  other  change  in  articnlatkiL 

jF"  had  formerly  the  sound  of  v  more  frequently  Uian 
at  present.  In  some  provincial  dialects  it  took  and  sdD 
retains  the  force  of  Vy  even  when  initial.  Ben  Jonson  citei 
the  participles  cleft  and  left  as  both  having  the  f  Bonnded 
like  f  in  of,  preposition,  which  he  distinguishes  as  we  do 
from  the  adverb  off,  and  he  compares  the  sound  in  qfj  d^ 
to  the  Latin  v,  that  in  off  to  the  Greek  *,  but  ffil  ascribes  to 
they*  in  chft  its  normal  sound.  The  present  tendency  is  to 
make  the  plural  of  nouns  in  rf,  like  wharfs  in^  rather  than 
ves,  andy  in  of  probably  retains  the  "o  sound,  only  to  distin- 
guish it  from  off. 

G,  in  such  words  as  Ungth,  strength,  where  we  consider 
it  a  gi'oss  vulgarism  to  su]>press  it,  appears  to  have  bea 
often  silent.  Churchyarde  spells  these  words  leyiUif 
strcynth  /  John  Knox  l€nth  and  strenth.  The  same  fanni 
occur  in  the  Political  Songs  published  by  the  Camden  Societj^ 
and  iralliwell  gives  several  instances  of  the  latter  from  oU 
manuseri]>t  autlioritics.  Tlie  combination  gh  was  originallj 
a  guttural  or  perhaps  a  palatal,  and  it  appears  to  havcT  had 
this  peculiar  force  even  down  to  the  time  of  Gil.  "  Greeo- 
nini  X,"  says  he,  '^  in  initio  nunquam  usurpamus ;  in  me£o^ 
et  in  fine,  soepe,  et  per  gh  male  exprimimus."  He  propowi  I 
special  character  to  express  this  sound,  as  standards  for  whidi, 
lie  cites  weight  and  enough,  in  the  text,  and  bought rui^ 
table.  lie  unifonuly  onii)loys  this  character  in  high^  hdgU^ 
though,  through,  and  other  words  of  the  same  ending,  hat 
remarks  that,  in  the  coinmon  dialect,  enough  was  often  pnh 
noiuiced  rniiff^  instead  of  with  the  guttural. 

Th(i  rough  asj)irate  h  had  formerly  a  much  greater  im- 
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portance  in  tlie  orthoepy  of  the  European  languages  than  it 
at  present  possesses. 

Tlie  Greeks  and  Komans  certainly  normally  articulated 
the  Grecian  rough  breathing  and  the  Latin  A,  but  the  mod- 
em Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese, 
have  lost  the  sound  altogether,  though  they  still  retain  it  in 
their  orthography.     It  is  scarcely  heard  in  French,  except  in 
very  emphatic  utterance,  and  some  orthoepists  deny  that  it 
is  used  at  all.    Tlie  present  tendency  of  all  the  European 
languages  is  to  its  absolute  suppression,  and  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  it  may  vanish  from  even  our  orthoepy  as  com- 
pletely as  it  has  done  from  that  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  with 
respect  to  tlie  use  of  the  letter  h  in  the  Latin  language. 
Manuscripts  and  inscriptions  often  omit  or  misapply  it,  but 
its  onnVsion  where  it  ought  properly  to  be  aspirated,  was 
nevertheless  regarded  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rules  of 
good  taste.     "  If  one,"  says  St.  Augustine,  freely  translated, 
"  contrary  to  tlie  laws  of  orthoepy,  murders  the  word  hu- 
man by  callintr  it  uman^  without  the  aspiration,  he  will  more 
offend  his  hearers  than  if  he  had  committed  a  real  homi- 
eidi  y^     Tlie  first  stop  towards  the  abolition  of  the  h  in  Eng- 
lish consisted  in  its  6nj)pression  before  the  liquids  ^,  n  and  r. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  huldtr^  ladle^  Iddy^  laugh ^  were  all  written 
with  the  initial  Id;  the  verb  to  neighj  necl'j  nut,  with  An/ 
readt/y  nivtn,  rhuj^  with  h)\  and  this  was  also  the  orthography 
of  the  same  words  in  the  Old-Northern.     What  the  precise 


*  Ut  qui  ilia  8ononim  vctera  placita  tcneat  aut  doceat,  at  contra  discipUnam 
gramniaticam,  sine  aspiratione  primie  sjUab^,  omintm  diierit,  d'tfpUceat  magia 
hominibus,  quam  si  contra  tua  prcccpta  bomiDcra  oderit,  cum  ait  homo. 

CkmtLS9. 
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force  of  h  was  in  this  combination  is  nncertain,  bnt  as  itii 
now  a  distinct  rough  breathing  in  these  words  in  Icebiidic^ 
it  probably  had  the  same  sound  in  Saxon.  It  disappeared 
very  early  from  English  words  of  this  class,  and  these  com* 
binations  do  not  occur  in  the  Ormulum.  A  more  important 
change  in  the  use  of  the  h  was  its  transposition  in  woidi 
beginning  with  hw^  (which  is  rather  a  Scandinavian  than  a 
Teutonic  combination,)  and  its  gradual  suppression  in  flie 
articulation  of  that  combination.  Saxon  words  b^;iniii]ig 
with  hio  are,  in  the  Ormulum,  in  Layamon,  and  Bometimei 
even  in  older  Saxon  authors,  spelt  with  wh^  and  this  deruge- 
mcnt  of  the  lettei*s  has  been  thought  to  indicate  a  differenfle 
of  pronunciation.  But  in  words  of  this  class  where  we  pro- 
nounce the  h  at  all,  we  articulate  it  before  the  w,  as  for  ii- 
stance  in  whah\  Although,  therefore,  in  this  combinatioB 
the  h  oi-thographieally  follows,  it  orthoepieally  precedes  Ae 
10^  and  this  was  probably  the  Anglo-Saxon  pronnnciatioB. 
Manv  of  us  remember  when  in  white  and  other  words  of  thil 
class,  at  least  in  this  country,  the  h  was  always  distinct 
heard,  as  it  always  ought  to  be.  At  present  it  is  fast  disap- 
pearing from  this  combination.  This  is  a  eormption  wludi 
originated,  not  with  the  vulgar,  but  in  French  influence  and 
the  aftectations  of  polished  society.  Tlie  combination  of  A 
and  ?/?,  or  h  and  r,  occurs  in  the  Scandinavian  langaageSjlNit 
it  does  not  at  present  exist  in  Gennan.*  In  some  of  (ha 
Scandinavian  local  dialects,  the  A  is  still  sounded  before  1^ 
in  others  it  is  no  longer  heard,  the  influence  of  the  BonuuM 
languages  having  there,  as  it  has  in  a  much  more  marked mj 
in  England,  tended  to  bring  about  the  suppression  of  flis 


*  Zahn  and  other  earlier  pliilologUts  recognize  hw  or  Av  aa  ezlfltiDg  in 
Gothic  orthoepy,  i)ut  it  is  not  admitted  by  Massnuuui,  Dictfimbacb,  or 
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>iration.  The  process  appears  to  have  commenced  at  an 
•Ij  period,  for  Lord  Bemcrs  wrote,  or  at  least  Pynson 
nted,  wo  and  wlio^  were  and  where^  indifferently,  and  we 
ij  thence  infer  that  the  pronunciation  had  already  began 
vacillate.  Indeed,  we  find  similar  forms  in  Robert  of 
oucester,  hut  these  may  be  dialectic. 
The  liquid  I  appears  to  have  served  in  many  combina- 
ns,  in  both  early  English  and  French,  no  other  purpose 
in  to  lengthen,  or  otherwise  modify,  the  vowel  preceding; 
t  as  it  was  undoubtedly  always  articulated  in  Saxon,  its 
jpresdion  in  such  words  as  half^  calf^  halm^  calrn^  and  the 
e,  is  to  be  ascribed,  if  not  to  the  reason  assigned  in  a  note 
a  previous  page,*  to  Nonnan  influence.  In  many  words 
Saxon  origin,  as  for  instance  in  could  and  wouldj  it  was 
lerally  pronounced  until  a  recent  period.  The  old  New- 
gland  pronunciation  of  these  words  was  coold,  woold,  and 
n  Jouson  writes  /V</  for  /W,  the  popular  contraction  of  I 
uld.  In  (i\V>  plionogriij)hic  system,  the  Z  is  always  writ- 
i^in  such  words,  and  it  was  of  course  articulated.  Wo 
ire,  on  the  other  han<l,  in  conformity  to  the  corrected  or- 
ography f>f  many  words  of  French  origin,  recently  intro- 
ced  it  in  some  cases  where  it  was  formerly  silent.  In  the 
teenth  century  Knirlishnien  wrote  and  pronounced  soud- 
irSj  a^s(f}/f.  At  a  later  period,  they  spelt  and  articulated 
5  /  in  ])otli,  and  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  French  have 
le  the  same  thin^  with  respect  to  the  fonner  word,  the 

•  LaricluiTii.  i:i  l.')7'>.  w r<>t»»  itkro  for  scroll.  ThiB  pronunciation  suggests  a 
jahle  cfy!iio!(»i^'y  I't  :i  ^vcird  wliich  has  much  ernbarrafu«€(l  lexicographcre. 
IcclatMli*-  iKniii  skra  imans  ikin  or  jmrrhment^  whence  the  verbs  skrA, 
sk  r&!«otj  a,  to  vsrito  or  rciord.  From  skrit  comes  the  old  Danish  Sk  raa, 
»nounceil  ^kIo,)  a  wiitton  onlinunce  or  law,  and  I  think  also  our  tcroU^  and 
Xorman  KngUbli  r«croir. 
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sondard  of  older  writers,  itself  a  corruption  of  a  still  eu- 
lier  form,  souldard,  having  become  the  soldat  of  recent 
times.  There  are  many  instances  in  the  English  poetiy  of 
the  sixteenth,  and  earlier  centuries,  where  the  liqnid  I  standi 
for  a  syllabic  of  itself.  For  example,  the  preterites  or  pMV 
ticiplcs  dazzUd  and  humhled  must  have  been  prononnced  u 
trisyllables,  dazzeled^  humheUd.  Traces  of  this  pronundi- 
tion  yet  remain  in  both  England  and  this  countiy.  IgncHant 
persons  call  the  elm  tree  cllum^  and  heUum  is  the  legobr 
nautical  pronunciation  of  helm.* 

Tlie  former  English  pronunciation  of  the  letter  r  was 
probably  unich  the  same  as  in  the  modem  French.  ^B^ 
says  Een  Jonson,  ^'  is  the  dog's  letter  and  Aurreih  in  Ad 
sound,  the  tongue  striking  the  inner  palate  with  a  tremUng 
about  the  teeth.  It  is  somided  firm  in  the  b^;inning  ef 
words,  and  more  liquid  in  the  middle  and  end,  as  rarWi 

Tlie  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet,  as  I  have  more  than  once  liid 
occasion  to  observe,  had  two  characters  corresponding  to  tfapN 
of  the  Icelandic,  to  express  the  two  sounds  of  thy  which  in 
absurdly  distinguished  by  many  grammarians  as  respectiTcIy 
the  Jldt  and  sJuirjy  articulations.  According  to  analogy  wifli 
the  Old-Northern,  the  character  |)  should  represent  Ik  in 
^Ain,  or  the  Greek  S  ;  d,  th  in  ^/as,  or  the  modem  Greek  Jy 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  their  original  foitei 
But  in  Anglo-Saxon  manuscripts,  the  two  are  often  coa- 
founded  or  interchangeably  employed,  and  some  grammaxi- 
ans  have  even  supposed  that  in  that  orthography,  their  soDsdl 
were  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  appropriated  to  them  in 
the  Scandinavian  alphabet.     In  any  event  it  seems  quite 

*  See  note  at  page  4SS. 
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tain  that  we  have  in  many  cases  substituted  the  hard  sound 
for  the  soft,  and  the  contrary,  though  we  cannot  determine 
when  the  change  took  place. 

The  recent  introduction  of  the  w^  in  the  combination  wh 
in  several  words,  is  remarkable.  Wholes  in  the  Saxon  root, 
and  the  corresponding  word  in  the  cognate  languages,  were 
without  the  Wy  and  whole  and  its  derivatiyes  were  usually 
written  without  it  in  English,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century .'^  So  Aoty  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  spelt 
with  h  only,  occasionally  received  a  t<?  at  the  same  period* 
Whortleberry  is  an  instance  of  the  same  sort  Whether  the 
to  was  ever  articulated  in  whole^  wholewme  or  hot^  we  cannot 
determine,  but  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  introduction  on 
any  other  supposition.  On  the  other  hand,  this  semi-vowel 
has  been  rejected  from  the  orthography  of  many  words  where 
it  was  once  wTitten  and  pronounced,  and  it  is  silent  in  pro* 
nunciation  in  many  words  where  it  is  still  written.  Several 
Saxon  words  began  with  wL  These  are  all,  I  believe,  obso- 
lete, though  we  have  derivatives  of  two  of  them  in  hike' 
warm  J  and  loth^  loathe  and  loathsome.  These  last  words,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  others,  retained  the  initial  w  until  the  fif- 
teenth century,  and  it  doubtless  had  some  ortiioepical  force, 
though  we  cannot  ]>ronounce  upon  its  precise  character.  It 
was  unquestionably  anciently  articulated  before  r,  in  such 
words  as  writ<\  wrony^  wrench^  &c.  What  its  precise  force 
was  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  appears  to  have  had  a 
distinct  sound  in  such  combinations,  to  near  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  even  later  if  the  authority  of  Mul- 

*  Whtlf  iray  poxidblj  be  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  walg;  but  tho  Gtymologieal 
analogies  uf  the  tiister-longuefl  aro  to  the  contrary ;  and  aa  w  never  entered  Into 
the  orthography  of  wholf^  until  Anglo-Saxon  waa  forgotten,  the  deriTation  from 
hal  b  more  probable. 
32 
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caster  and  Gil  is  to  be  relied  on.  The  former  Bays  in  expm 
terms,  that  w  ia  a  consonant  in  the  word  v)ranffy  and  GO, 
whose  phonography  rejects  all  silent  letterSi  retains  the  10  in 
wrcUhy  vyrathfuly  wretch  and  wretched. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  evident  that  onr  present 
subject  is  involved  in  great  obscuritj,  but,  neverthden,  it 
seems  a  safe  conclusion,  that  the  pronunciation  of  our  In- 
guagc  has  been  upon  the  whole  considerably  softened,  po- 
haps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  has  become  more  eon- 
fused,  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  and  is  less  ckir, 
distinct  and  sonorous  than  it  was  in  earlier  ages.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show,  in  a  previous  lecture,  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing is  exerting  a  restorative  influence  on  English  pronuncia- 
tion. The  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-Engliah  gnnumr 
will  be  attended  with  like  results.  We  may,  therefore,  hope 
that  the  further  corruption  of  our  orthoepy  will  be  airested^ 
and  that  we  may  recover  something  of  the  fulness  and  dil" 
tinctncss  of  articulation,  which  appear  to  have  characteriied 
the  ancient  Anglican  tongue. 


LECTURE    XXIII. 

BHTME. 

An  important  difference  between  the  great  dasses  of  lan- 
gnages  which  wc  have  considered  in  former  lectures — ^thoBOi 
namely,  abounding  in  grammatical  inflections,  and  those  com* 
parativcly  destitute  of  them — is  the  more  ready  adaptability 
of  the  inflected  tongues  to  the  conventional  forms  of  poetical 
composition.  In  other  words,  they  more  easily  accommodate 
themselves  to  those  laws  of  arrangement,  sequence,  and  re* 
currcnce  of  sound — of  rhythm,  metre  and  rhyme — ^by  which 
verse  addresses  itself  to  the  sensuous  ear,  and  enables  that 
organ,  without  reference  to  the  subject,  purport,  or  rhetorical 
character  of  a  given  writing,  to  determine  whether  it  is 
poetr}'  or  prose.  An  obvious  element  in  this  facility  of  ap- 
plication to  ])octical  use  is  the  independence  of  the  laws  of 
position  in  syntax  which  belongs  especiaUy  to  inflected  lan- 
guages, for  it  is  evidently  much  easier  to  give  a  prosodical 
form  to  a  period,  if  we  are  unrestricted  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  words  which  compose  it,  than  if  the  parts  of  speech 
are  bound  to  a  certain  inflexible  order  of  succession.  Met-^ 
rical  convenience  has  introduced  inversion  among  the  allow* 
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able  licenses  of  English  poetry,  and  some  modem  writoi 
have  indulged  in  it  to  a  very  qnestionable  extent ;  bnt  at  dl 
events  its  use  is  necessarily  very  limited,  and  it  cannot  be 

N  employed  at  all  without  some  loss  of  perspicidty.  A  more 
important  poetical  advantage  of  a  flectional  grammar,  is  the 
abundance  of  consonances  which  necessarily  charaeterizeB  it 
Wherever  there  are  imiform  terminations  for  nmnber,  gen- 
der, case,  conjugation  and  other  granmiatical  accidents,  when 
there  are  augmentative,  diminutive  and  freqtientatiye  fomui 
there  of  course  there  must  be  a  corresponding  copioufineB 
^of  rhymes.  English,  possessing  few  inflections,  has  no  laige 
classes  of  similar  endings.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rich  in 
variety  of  terminations,  and  for  that  reason  poor  in  OQUO- 

V  nances.  The  number  of  English  words  which  have  no  liiyme 
in  the  language,  and  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  line,  is  very  great.  Of  the  words  in  WalkeA 
Khyming  Dictionary,  five  or  six  thousand  at  least  are  with- 
out rhymes,  and  consequently  can  be  employed  at  the  end  of 
a  verse  only  by  transposing  the  accent,  coupling  them  with 
an  imperfect  consonance,  or  constructing  an  artificial  xhyme 
out  of  two  words.  Of  this  class  are  very  many  importmt 
words  well  adapted  for  poetic  use,  such  as  foamUh^  tntmAi 
wolf,  ffiilf,  sylph,  music,  hreadth,  widths  depthj  Misery  ktmetf 
virtue,  worship,  circle,  epio,  earthbom,  iron,  citronj  autkot^ 
echo  /  others,  like  courage,  hero,  which  rhyme  only  with 
words  that  cannot  be  used  in  serious  poetry ;  others  again 
which  have  but  a  single  consonance,  as  habe  astrolabe^  length 

.    strength.     Our  poverty  of  rhyme  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fi»- 
"mal  difficulty  in  English  poetical  composition.    In  the  in- 
fancy of  our  literature,  it  was  felt  by  Chaucer,  who  condndes 
the  Complaint  of  Mars  and  Ycnus  with  this  lamentation : 
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And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  great  pcnaunce, 

Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soch  scarcite, 

To  folow  word  bj  word  the  curiosite, 

Of  Graunson,  flour  of  hem  that  make  in  Fraunce. 

The  successors  of  Chaucer  have  felt  the  burden  of  the  em- 
barrassment, if  they  have  not  echoed  the  complaint. 

Walker's  Ehyming  Dictionary  contains  about  thirty 
thousand  words,  including  the  different  inflected  forms  of 
the  same  word.  In  this  list,  the  number  of  different  endings 
is  not  less  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  are  in  the  same  list  five  or  six  thousand  words  or  end- 
ings without  rhyme,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  remain 
about  nine  thousand  rhymed  endings  to  twenty-five  thou- 
Band  words,  so  that  the  average  number  of  words  to  an  end- 
ing, or,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  number  of 
rhymes  to  the  words  capable  of  rhyming,  would  be  less  than 
three.  Tlie  Rhyming  Dictionary  indeed  contains  scarcely 
half  the  English  words  admissible  in  poetry,  and  of  those 
that  form  its  vocabulary,  many  are  wholly  un-English  and 
unauthorized,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
portions would  be  changed  by  extending  the  list. 

If  we  compare  our  own  with  some  of  the  Romance  lan- 
guages, we  shall  find  a  surprising  difference  in  the  relative 
abundance  and  scarcity  of  rhymes. 

The  Spanish  poet  Yriarte,  in  a  note  to  his  poem  La  Musi- 
ca,  states  the  number  of  endings  in  that  language  at  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  only,  among  which  are  a  large  num- 
ber that  occur  only  in  a  single  word.  Now  as  the  Spanish 
vocabulary  is  a  coj)ious  one,  we  shall  be  safe  in  saying  that 
there  are  probably  more  than  thirty  thousand  Spanish  words 
capable  of  being  employed  in  poetry.  Tlic  inflections  are 
▼cry  numerous,  and  while  our  verb  lave  admits  of  but  seven 
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fonns,  namely,  love,  loves,  lovest,  loveth,  lovedcBti 
loved,  the  corresponding  Spanish  verb  a  mar  has  more  than 
fifty.  Nouns  distinguish  the  numbers ;  pronouns  and  adjeo- 
tives  generally,  and  articles  always,  both  genders  and  num- 
bers, and  we  may  assume  that  the  words,  upon  an  avengSi 
admit  of  at  least  three  forms.  This  would  give  about  one 
hundred  thiyisand  forms  with  less  than  four  thousand  endr 
ings,  or  twenty-five  rhymes  to  every  word.  This  is  but  a 
rough  estimate,  and  it  must  be  observed  that,  from  the  stzietp 
ncss  of  the  laws  of  Gastilian  prosody,  as  compared  with  the 
Italian,  many  rhymes,  which  Tasso  would  have  used  withooft 
scruple,  would  be  disapproved  in  Spanish,  except  in  baOadl 
and  other  popular  poetry.  Words  of  the  same  dasSj  whose 
consonance  depends  wholly  on  grammatical  ending,  are 
sparingly  coupled,  and  absolute  coincidence  of  sound  is  dis- 
allowed, as  in  most  other  languages.  Hence,  while  amaba 
and  callaba  would  be  regarded  as  a  license,  hallaba  and 
call  aba  would  be  inadmissible.  For  this  reason,  and  be- 
cause also  the  article  and  other  unimportant  words  cannot 
well  be  used  at  the  end  of  a  vei*se,  the  number  of  Spanish 
rhymes  available  in  practice  is  considerably  less  than  the  cal- 
culation I  have  just  given  would  make  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  endings  are  more  numer- 
ous, and  conseciuently  the  rhymes  fewer,  in  Italian  than  in 
Spanish,  although  still  very  abundant  as  compared  with  the 
poverty  of  English  consonances ;  and  this  may  explain  the 
greater  freedom  of  the  Italian  poets  in  the  use  of  them. 
Tasso  even  employs  identical  rhymes  almost  as  liberally  as 
Gower ;  and  in  the  second  canto  of  the  Gerusalemme  lab©- 
rata  T  iind  the  following  pairs:  Viene  conviene,  face 
verb  and  face  noun,  voti  devoti,  immago  magO| 
impone  appone,    irresolute    solute,  riveli  veli| 
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esocntrice  vendicatrice,  volto  participle  and  volte 
nomi,  Bpiri  Bospiri,  lament!  rammenti  tormenti, 
sole  console,  compiacqne  piacqne,  and  nearly  twen* 
tj  more  eqnaUy  objectionable  on  the  score  of  too  perfect  con> 
•onance. 

Poverty  in  rhyme  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  tal- 
ent of  improvisation,  so  common  and  so  astonishingly  devel- 
oped in  degree  in  Italy,  is  almost  unknown  in  England  and 
among  ourselves.^  Besides  the  ease  of  rhyming,  the  gen- 
eral flexibility  of  the  Italian  language,  and  its  great  freedom 
of  syntactical  movement,  as  compared  with  the  rigidity  of 
most  other  European  tongues,  adapt  it  to  the  rhythmical 
atmcture  of  verso  as  remarkably  as  the  abundance  of  similar 
inflectional  endings  facilitates  the  search  for  rhymes.  It  is 
this  quality  of  flexibility  of  arrangement  which  gives  it  so 
great  an  advantage  over  the  Spanish  in  ease  of  versification, 


*  To  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  readiness  and  dexteritj  of  ItaBaa 
improvisatori,  their  performances  are  incredible,  and  they  are  perhaps  eren 
more  inexplicable  to  those  who  have  listened  to  them.  The  foDowing  is  an  in- 
stance which  fell  under  my  own  observation :  An  eminent  improTisatore,  In 
spending  an  evening  in  a  private  circle,  was  invited  to  give  some  specimena  of 
his  art.  lie  composed  and  declaimed  several  short  poems  on  subjects  suggested 
by  U!«f  with  scarcely  a  moment*8  preparation.  They  were  in  a  great  variety  of 
metrcA,  and  very  often  accommodated  to  b<mi»  rinUi^  or  blank  rhymes,  ibmished 
by  the  party,  and  purposely  made  as  disparate  as  possible.  In  one  instance,  he 
communicated  to  me  privately  the  general  scope  of  thought  to  be  woven  into  a 
sonnet,  and  proposed  that  the  party  should  furnish  the  blank  rhymes,  a  subJeeCi 
and  two  lines  from  any  Italian  poet  which  might  occur  to  us.  lie  was  then  to 
accommodate  the  proiK>«od  train  of  thought  to  the  rhymes  and  the  subject,  and 
to  introduce  the  two  verses  which  should  be  suggested.  The  rhymes  were  pro* 
pared,  and  the  subject  giron  was  the  Penknife.  I  remember  but  one  of  tbo 
lines  which  he  was  required  to  interweave.     It  was, 

Vutteno  in  pace,  alma  beata  e  bella  t 
(Depart  in  peace,  fair  and  blessed  soul !) 

The  sonnet,  really  a  very  spirited  one,  was  composed  and  ready  for  ddlftry  la 
less  time  than  we  had  spent  in  collecting  and  arranging  the  rhymei. 
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notwithstanding  the  greater  number  of  like  terminalioiiB  in 
the  latter.  The  Btructure  of  the  Spanish  period,  whether  in 
poetry  or  in  prose,  is  comparatively  cnmbrouB  and  formal ; 
there  are  fewer  dactylic  feet,  and  less  variety  of  aecentuatiaii; 
and  hence  it  does  not  so  readily  accommodate  itself  to  a  mel* 
rical  disposition  of  words  as  the  Italian,  which  has  the  iddir 
tional  convenience  of  dropping  or  retaining  the  final  Yowd 
in  many  cases  at  pleasure. 

It  has  been  thought  singular  that  with  the  mnltitnde  of 
like  terminations,  and  the  great  sensibilitj  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  ear,  neitlier  rliymc,  alliteration  nor  accent  should  hife 
become  metrical  elements,  but  that,  on  the  contrarj,  repetitiOB 
of  sound  in  all  its  forms  should  have  been  sedulously  avoideiL 
But  the  very  abundance  of  similar  endings  suggests  Ad 
reason  why  they  were  not  used  as  a  formal  ingredient  in  the 
structure  of  verse.  Tliat  which  constantly  forces  itself  upoi 
us  we  do  not  seek  after,  but  rather  aim  to  avoid.  It  wonld, 
therefore,  have  been  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  a  taito 
so  fastidious  as  that  of  the  classic  ages,  artificially  to  multiply 
and  emphasize  coincidences  of  sound  which,  by  the  laws  of 
the  language,  were  continually  presenting  themselves  nnrih 
licitcd.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  like  sounds  in  those  lan- 
guages was  unavoidable;  it  was  a  grammatical  necessity, and 
if  such  sounds  had  been  designedly  introduced  as  rhymOi 
and  thus  made  still  more  conspicuous,  they  could  not  but 
have  been  as  oftensive  to  tlie  delicacy  of  ancient  ears  aa  a- 
cessive  alliteration  is  to  our  own.  To  them  such  obvious  co- 
incidences appeared  too  gross  to  be  regarded  as  proper  ut 
strumeutalities  in  so  etherial  an  art  as  poetry,  and  they  eoor 
structed  a  prosody  depending  simply  upon  the  snbtlflat 
element  of  articulation,  the  quantity  or  relative  length  of 
the  vowels. 
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Hie  fastidionsness  of  taste  increases  with  its  refinement, 
ind  indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  one  is  but  another  name  for 
the  other.  When  the  poetic  forms  of  classic  Greece  and 
Borne  became  more  multifarious,  and  the  rules  of  prosody 
■nd  metrical  structure  more  and  more  distinctly  defined,  we 
observe  greater  care  in  the  avoidance,  not  merely  of  end- 
Aymcs,  but  of  all  repetitions  of  sound,  both  in  poetry  and 
prose.  There  are  some  traces  of  the  employment  of 
Aymo  and  assonance  in  mere  popular  literature  at  a  very 
remote  period ;  and  though  none  of  the  great  poets  of  an- 
tiquity  arc  supposed  to  have  intentionally  introduced  either, 
yet  their  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  the  works  of 
Hesiod  seems  to  show  that  in  his  time  no  very  great  painB 
were  taken  to  exclude  them.  The  extant  works  of  Hesiod 
comprise  about  twenty-three  hundred  lines  or  verses,  and  I 
find  in  these  poems  thirty  pairs  of  consecutive  rhymes,  and 
about  twenty  instances  where  the  same  termination  oceum 
with  one  or  two  intervening  verses.  In  twice  that  number 
of  verses  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  I  observe  but  twenty 
pairs  of  consecutive  rhymes,  generally  repetitions  of  the 
same  words,  and  about  thirty  recurrences  of  rhymes  separated 
by  one  or  two  lines.  Tlic  difference  between  the  two  poets 
is  not  likely  to  have  been  accidental,  and  it  is  not  improba- 
ble that  the  more  numerous  critical  revisions  which  the  works 
of  Homer  passed  through,  eliminated  some  instances  of  what 
to  tlie  (ireek  ear  was  offensive.  Tlie  rhymes  in  Hesiod  in 
many  cases  occur  in  catalogties  of  proper  names,  and  it  is 
possible  that  they  were  designedly  employed  as  helps  to  the 
memorv,  which  wouhl  be  more  needed  in  a  mere  list  of  names 
than  in  a  coTine<»ted  narrative.  It  should  be  observed  with 
reference  to  both  Hesiod  and  Homer,  that  the  ancient  accent- 
uation in  many  instances  doubtless  made  the  rhymes  nmoii 
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less  conspicnons  to  the  ear  than  thej  are  by  the  modn 
modes  of  scanning,  but  still  they  conld  hardly  hare  failed  ti 
be  noticed. 

The  ancients  in  general  avoided  resemblanoes  of  aomid  ia 
prose  with  almost  equal  solicitude,  though  they  were  pohqi 
even  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to  the  repetition  of  the 
word  than  we  are  in  English ;  but  there  are  pafisagea  in 
of  the  more  primitive  prose  writers  where  coinddenoe  of 
syllable  seem  almost  sought  for.  There  is  an  example  of  flii 
in  Herodotus,  familiar  to  every  school-boy : 

The  monotony  of  this  passage  must  have  stmck  every  cn^ 
and  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  ancient  Greeks,  like  the  moden^ 
pronounced  the  diphthong  ot  like  i  or  our  long  e,  the  effect  rf 
so  many  repetitions  must  have  been  still  more  diaagreeahk 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  the  less  artificial  periods  ci  Gnds 
literature,  coincidence  of  sound,  in  poetiy  and  prose^  if  nfr 
souglit  for,  was  yet  not  very  scrupulously  avoided,  and  fla 
^stcmatie  rejection  of  it  is  one  of  the  refincmenta  of  alatar 
age.  There  are,  however,  many  instances  where  fSutidiflai 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  the  most  polished  ages  of  ancient 
literature  have,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  admittsd 
more  or  less  perfect  consonances  and  repetitions  of  soondi 
Ovid  has  many  rliyming  couplets,  and  Cicero  says  in  pmo^ 
'^bcllnm  autcm  ita  suscipiatur  ut  nihil  aliud  nisi  ptz 
quo^sita  videatur."  Landor  notes  that  the  great  orator 
in  one  of  his  moral  treatises  uses  the  verb  possum  in 
of  its  forms  seven  times  in  fourteen  lines.  The  same 
triflcr  has  spent  some  of  liis  many  hours  of  laborious  idlenM 
in  hunting  up  cacophonies  of  various  sorts  in  Plato,  to  whon 
he  seems  to  owe  a  particular  grudge ;  but,  neverthdeaii  it 
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was  oertainlj  a  role  of  both  Greek  and  Latin  composition, 
tiiat  all  coincidences  of  sound,  except  those  of  quanti^  in 
verse,  were  to  be  avoided.  . 

Notwithstanding  the  modem  love  of  consonance,  we  in^ 
general  abstain  from  it  where  it  is  not  essential  to  the  form 
of  composition  employed,  and  a  rhyming  couplet  in  blank 
Terse,  except  occasionally  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  in  dra- 
matic or  dithyrambic  poetry,  is  felt  at  once  as  an  unwarrant- 
able license.  Rhyme  strikdis  us  no  less  disagreeably,  if  it 
happens  to  occur  between  two  emphatic  words  in  prose,  as 
does  also  a  metrical  structure,  which,  unless  it  is  wholly  ao- 
cidental,  has  much  the  same  effect  as  a  dancing  step  in  the 
walk  of  a  reverend  senior.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with^ 
the  admirably  told  German  tales  of  Musffius,  will  remember 
the  comic,  mock-heroic  air  thrown  over  the  narrative  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  a  succession  of  iambics,  and  our 
newspapers  often  contain  prose  articles  rendered  equally  lu- 
dicrous by  interspersing  rhyming  words  now  and  then.  There 
are  indeed  instances  in  rhetoric,  both  ancient  and  modem,  of 
the  happy  eni])1oyment  of  like  sounds,  but  the  attempt  to 
introduce  them  artificially  into  oratory,  generally  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  to  exemplify  the  proverb,  and  to  prove  ex- 
perimentally that  "  there  is  but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to 
the  ridiculous/'  It  is  remarkable  that  neither  the  fine  ear  of 
Fisher  Ames,  nor  the  taste  of  his  dignified  audience,  were 
offended  by  the  repetitions  of  sound  in  a  passage  of  his  cele- 
brated 8]>eech  on  the  British  Treaty:  "Tliis  day  we  un- 
deriahf  to  render  account  to  the  widows  and  orphans  whom 
our  decision  will  7/uilr  ;  to  the  wretches  thaj  will  be  roasted 
at  the  */'/Xv' ;  to  our  country,  Ac,  &c.''  Here,  of  course, 
the  consiinancrc  could  not  have  been  other  than  an  accidental 
one,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  as  a  Umish, 
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though  in  general  Buch  coincidences  are  peculiarly  diBSgnd- 
able.  The  Spanish  ear  is  so  nice  on  this  point,  according  tp 
an  eminent  writer  of  that  nation,  that  the  OMman^e,  or  im- 
perfect rhyme,  where  the  vowels  are  the  same,  with  diffeRBt 
consonants,  as  fame^  state^  mahe^  cane^  though  it  is  employed 
as  an  element  of  verse  in  certain  poetic  forms,  is  offeDSiTeiii 
prose,  if  the  asonantes  happen  to  terminate  two  or  thne 
phrases  or  members  of  a  period  in  near  fiuccesaion.* 

There  is  perhaps  a  further  reason  why  coincidence  rf 
sound  should  have  been  unsought  on  the  one  hand,  and  dN^ 
regarded  on  the  other,  if  it  chanced  to  occur  in  Greeik  poetij. 
The  bardic  lays  of  ancient  Greece  were  probably  not  eom- 
mitted  to  writing,  and  they  were  chanted  or  aung  at  enlv* 
tainments,  public  or  private.  Kow,  though  persoDB  taii|^ 
the  modem  school-boy  sing-song  way  of  reading  poelij 
strongly  emphasize  the  rhyme,  yet  in  singing,  or  in  modft* 
latcd  recitation,  we  scarcely  obsen'-e  it  when  it  occniB,  or  mm 
it  when  it  docs  not.  TVe  cannot  indeed  positively  say  that  a 
like  diflfcrcnce  existed  between  ancient  reading  and  chaiitiii|^ 
but  it  is  not  violently  improbable  that  when  the  Theogoiq^cr 
the  Works  and  Days  of  Hcsiod  were  sung  by  the  author  or  lii 
successors,  his  rhymes  may  have  passed  unnoticed ;  and  wi& 
respect  to  Homer,  whose  immortal  poems  were  handed  down 
from  age  to  age  by  oral  delivery  and  transmission,  it  may  1* 
supposed,  as  already  hinted,  that  when  they  were  wiittai 
down,  and  edited,  as  we  know  tliey  were,  by  a  long  sneefli- 
sion  of  copyists  and  scholiasts,  original  peculiarities,  nov 
felt  to  be  unpleasant  departures  from  the  received  canons  of 
poetry,  were  struck  out. 

*  Aun  en  la  prosa  les  ofende  d  mero  aaonante  qnando  M  haUa  en 
que  terminan  el  sentido  de  frases  poco  distantes  untf  de  otni.— Tiiirtf^ 
to  La  M(uBca. 
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To  discuss  the  historical  origin  of  rhyming  versification 
would  lead  me  too  far  from  my  subject.  The  word  rhyvM 
is  not  derived  from  the  Graeco-Latin  rhythmus.  It  is  of 
original  Gothic  stock,  and  ought  to  cast  off  the  Greek  garb, 
in  which  the  pedantic  affectation  of  classical  partialitieBy 
and  the  desire  to  help  the  theory  that  ascribes  to  the  thing, 
as  well  as  to  the  name,  a  Latin  origin,  have  dressed  it.  The 
proper  spelling  is  simply  rime^  and  th<^ugh  rhyming  cannot 
be  shown  to  have  been  practised  among  the  Gothic  tribes 
earlier  than  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  the  East,  yet  it  proba- 
bly sprung  up  among  them  spontaneously,  as  the  natural 
poetical  form  of  the  language,  just  as  it  did  among  some  of 
the  Oriental  nations.  In  any  event,  the  current  supposition 
that  its  first  invention  belongs  to  the  monkish  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  that  other  modem  theory  which  traces  it 
to  the  Celtics  bards,  rest  alike  on  a  very  insufficient  founda- 
tion. But  whether  it  was  indigenous  to  the  Gothic  nations 
or  not,  it  fell  in  so  naturally  with  the  love  of  alliteration  and 
other  coincidence  of  sound  which  characterizes  all  the 
branches  of  that  great  family,  that  it  found  ready  acceptance 
among  them  as  soon  as  models  of  rhyming  versification  were 
presented  to  them. 

Tlie  passionate  admirers  of  classical  literature  in  the  six- 
teenth century  stoutly  oj)po8ed  the  employment  of  rhyme,  as 
a  barbarous  innovation  on  the  consecrated  forms  of  the  art 
Roger  Asehani  says,  that  Cheke  and  Watson  held  our  "  rude 
beggarly  rhyming  to  have  been  first  brought  into  Italy  by 
Gothes  and  Iluniu's,"  and  that  to  "  follow  rather  the  Gothes 
in  rhyming  than  the  (ireekes  in  trew  versifying,  were  even 
to  eatc  acoriK's  with  swync,  when  we  may  freely  eate  wheate 
bread  amnngis  men.''  Sir  Philip  Sidney  complains  of  con- 
temporaneous English  poetry  that  "  one  verse  did  but  bq;et 
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another ; "  and  bo  the  whole  became  ^^  a  confoBed  maaae  of 
words  with  a  tinkling  sound  of  ryme  barelj  aceompaiued 
with  reason."*  But  this  is  probably  to  be  regarded  less  u  a 
censure  of  the  use  than  of  the  abuse  of  rhjme,  for  tkovg^ 
he  himself  composed  in  almost  all  known  ancient  metres,  yet 
he  wrote  by  preference  in  rhymed  Terse,  and  used  donUi^ 
triple  and  compounded  rhymes  with  great  freedom.  Ha 
moreover  formally  defends  rhyme  in  the  following  paseage: 

"  Kow  of  versifying  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  anciot 
the  other  modemc :  the  ancient  marked  the  qnantitie  of 
each  syllable,  and  according  to  that  framed  bis  vene:  Ae 
modemc  observing  only  number,  with  some  regard  of  Ae 
accent,  the  chief  life  of  it  standeth  in  that  like  Bonndingof 
the  words,  which  we  call  ryme.  Whether  of  these  be  Ae 
more  excellent,  would  beare  many  speeches,  the  ancienli  is 
doubt,  more  fit  for  musicke,  both  words  and  time  obacifiiig 
quantity,  and  more  fit  lively  to  expresse  divers  passioiu^  lij 
the  low  or  lofty  sound  of  the  well-weighed  syllable.  Tb 
latter  likewise  with  his  ryme  striketh  a  certain  musicke  to  As 
ear,  and  in  fine,  since  it  doth  delight,  though  by  anotherwif, 
it  obtaincth  the  same  purpose,  there  being  in  either  sweetMMb 
and  wanting  in  neither,  Majestie,  and  truly  the  Eng^'n^i  bs* 
fore  any  vulgar  language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both  Borts." 

Ben  Jonson's  opinion  of  rhyming  verse  was  more  vafr 
vorable,  and  he  thus  expresses  his  dislike  of  it : 

Rime,  the  rack  of  finest  witi, 
That  exprewcth  but  by  fits 

True  conceit!. 
Spoiling  senses  of  their  treasure, 
Cosening  judgment  with  a  meaiai«| 

But  false  weight, 

*  Defence  of  Poeaie,  ninth  edition,  p.  S61. 
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Wrenting  words  from  their  troe  calliiig» 
Propping  Terse  for  fear  of  fklling 

To  the  ground^ 
Joining  syllables,  drowning  letters, 
Fasting  Towels,  as  with  fetters, 

They  were  bound, 

He  that  first  inTented  thee. 
May  his  joints  tormented  be. 

Cramped  foroTor  I 
Still  may  syllables  Jarre  with  time, 
Still  may  reason  warre  with  rime 

Resting  noTer,  Ice.,  kc. 

Hilton  condemns  rhyme  as  "  the  Invention  of  a  barbaronB 
Age,  to  set  oflf  wretched  matter  and  lame  metre ;  grac't  in- 
deed since  by  the  use  of  some  famous  modem  Poets,  carried 
away  by  custom,  but  much  to  their  own  vexation  hindrance 
and  constraint,  to  express  many  things  otherwise  and  for  the 
most  part  worse  then  else  they  would  have  exprest  them 
*****  a  thing  of  itself  to  all  judicious  eares  triveal  and 
of  no  true  musical  delight ;  "  and  he  congratulates  himself 
on  having  in  Paradise  Lost  set  the  first  example  in  English 
epic  of  avoiding  ''  the  jingling  sound  of  like  endings,"  and 
thus  restored  "  to  Ilcroic  Poem  ancient  liberty  fix)m  the 
trou])lcsomc  and  modem  bondage  of  rimeing." 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Milton's  experiment  was  a  snc-^ 
ccssfiil  one,  for  the  slowness  with  which  his  great  poem  won 
its  way  to  public  favor  is  doubtless  in  some  measure  to  be 
ascribed  to  its  rejection  of  what  the  English  ear  demanded  as 
an  ejit>ential  constituent  of  the  poetic  form.  Milton  has  had 
many  imitators,  but  blank  verse  has  as  yet  established  itself 
as  a  legitimate  mode  of  English  versification  only  in  the  he- 
roic mitre.  Tlic  final  rejection  of  rhyme  from  the  metrical 
system  of  our  language  is  as  improbable,  indeed  as  impossible 
we  may  say,  as  the  abandonment  of  accentual  rhythm  and 
the  return  to  prosodical  quantity. 
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Until  the  Bevcnteenth  century,  the  ear  of  modem  Europe 
was  so  little  wearied  with  rhyme,  that  in  spite  of  the  prota- 
tations  of  the  classical  school,  it  fairly  revelled  in  this  new 
element  of  metrical  sweetness.  The  same  rhyme  was  often 
carried  through  a  great  number  of  verses,  and  in  many  poemi 
all  the  stanzas  have  the  same  set  of  terminations,  a  suffident 
variety  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  times  being  obtained  bj 
differently  arranging  the  rhymes  in  consecutive  stanzas.  Sir 
tiety  at  last  produced  a  reaction  which  concurred  with  other 
influences  in  restricting  the  use  of  like  endings,  and  we  often 
meet  with  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  avoid  the  use  of  repe- 
titions of  soimd  in  prose.  Tlius,  the  Germans  say  Auf-  nnd 
Niedergangfor  Aufgang  und  Kiedergang,  theSpm- 
iards  facil-y  subitamcnte  for  facilmento  y  Bubita- 
mente,  and  \vofair-  and  softly ^  for  fairly  and  %of(Ly.  Ihe 
Tuscan  Canzone,  in  which  the  consonances  are  ^*  few  and  &r 
between,"  shows  that  even  the  rhyme-loving  Italian  feeh  the 
necessity  of  making  the  recurrence  of  this  ornament  less  fre- 
quent, and  its  regularity  less  palpable,  in  the  highest  Older 
of  lyric  poetry,  than  in  lighter  compositions.  The  modem 
license  in  the  use  of  rhymes  has  grown,  in  great  measue^ 
out  of  a  wcarinesss  of  perpetual  repetition,  but  it  ia  partly 
founded  on  the  example  of  earlier  poets,'  who  are  ynMi^^f**** 
ly  supposed  often  to  have  used  imperfect  rhymes,  when  in 
fact,  in  the  orthoepy  of  their  times,  tlic  consonance  wii 
complete. 

The  articulation,  and,  consequently,  the  prosody  of  lan- 
guages is  nmch  affected  by  the  character  of  their  grammatical 
inflections.  Where  inflections  exist,  the  syntactical  relationi 
of  the  words  and  the  intelligibility  of  tho  period  depend 
ui)on  them,  and  they  must  consequently  be  pronounced  with 
a  certain  distinctness.    The  orthoepy  of  most  languages  iih 
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dineB  to  make  the  inflectional  element  conspicnous.  If  it 
oonsists  in  the  addition  of  syllables  to  the  radical,  then  a 
principal,  or  at  least  a  secondary  accent  will  fall  upon  some 
of  the  variable  syllables.  The  vowels,  though  few  in  num- 
ber, will  be  of  frequent  occurrence,  open  in  articulation,  and 
broadly  distinguished  from  each  othen  The  consonants  will 
be  clear  and  detached  in  their  pronunciation.  K  inflection  is 
made  by  vowel-change,  the  vowels  will  be  numerous  and 
subtly  distingiiislied,  and  the  consonants,  though  more  nu- 
merous, will  become  relatively  less  prominent  Examplea 
of  this  may  be  found  on  the  one  hand  in  the  small  number 
of  vowel-sounds  and  the  clear,  staccato  articulation  of  the 
consonants  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  on  the  other  in  the 
obscurity  of  the  consonants,  and  the  multiplied  shades  of 
vowel-sound  in  the  Danish.  So  long  as  the  predominant 
mode  of  inflection  in  English  was  by  the  letter-change,  the 
attention  was  constantly  drawn  to  the  essential  quality  of  the 
vowel,  and  even  a  slight  difierence  in  this  respect  sljruck  the 
car  more  forcibly  than  at  present,  when  inflection  by  termi- 
nal augment  is  so  common.  Hence,  a  departure  from  tlie\ 
law  of  strict  consonance  was  nmch  less  likely  to  be  toleratedy  - 
and  I  iini  persuaded  that  the  number  of  imperfect  rhymes  in 
old  Eii*rlish  authors  will  be  found  to  be  constantly  fewer 
wc  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  their  orthoepy. 

Arter  the  introduction  of  Xonnan  words,  with  their  aug- 
mentative inflections,  the  system  of  letter-change  fell  into 
great  confusion,  and  all  well-grounded  principle  of  declension 
and  conjugation  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of.  Tlie  do- 
rangcincnt  of  the  strong  inflections  continued  for  centurieSi 
and  the  poets  took  advantage  of  this  to  vary  the  characteris- 
tic vowel  in  almost  any  way  that  suited  the  convenience  of 
33 
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their  rhymes.  Guest  sneers  at  the  ignorance  of  those  lAo 
suppose  that  Spenser's  licenses  in  this  respect  were  nnanfhor- 
izcd  innovations  of  his  own,  but  I  cannot  assent  to  this  view 
of  the  subject.  For  though  Spenser  may  have  found  in  bal- 
lads and  other  popular  literature  precedents  for  most  of 
his  inflectional  extravagances,  yet  some  of  them,  at  least,  wen 

violations  of  the  analogies  of  the  language,  and  without  tlie 
sanction  of  any  real  authoritative  example.  But  the  liceniei 
of  Spenser  were  by  no  means  limited  to  anomalous  vowd- 
changes,  for  he  abbreviated  or  elongated  words  for  the  sake 
of  rhythm  or  consonance  as  unscrupulously  as  he  snbstitnted 
an  open  vowel  for  a  close,  or  the  contrary.  "We  have  already 
seen  that  he  resolved  the  diphthongal  i  into  its  elements^and 
made  like  a  dissyllable  rhyming  with  seek,  and  with  eqiial 
boldness  he  cuts  down  c/ierish  to  cherry^  that  he  may  pair  it 
off  with  merrrj^  cmhathe  to  emJay,  for  the  sake  of  a  rhyme  to 
Siway^  and  converts  contrary  into  a  verb  by  dropping  the 
final  vowel ;  on  the  other  hand  he  lengtliens  noMess  into  Wh 
belcssj  and  dazzled  into  daszelcd,  Tliomas  Heywood  naea 
double  and  triple  rhymes  with  much  grace  and  dexterity,  and 
it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  so  expert  a  versifier  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  disguise  so  important  a  word  ai 
Deity  for  the  sake  of  a  consonance. 

By  the  reflex  of  lusUcc  and  trae  Pietj, 
It  drawes  to  contemplfttion  of  a  Dietj. 

Tills,  however,  is  but  a  tame  license  compared  to  that  by 
which,  in  the  third  book  of  the  Hierarchic,  he  reduces  tlie 
goodly  polysyllable  iiitoxicatcd  to  the  humble  form  of 'AmA* 

*  On  the  same  page  (edition  of  1685,  p.  134)  there  is  a  catacliiMii  iatti 
employment  of  indenturing^  which  makes  it  very  CDigmaiical  to  all  readeno- 
ccpt  those  who  know  how  legal  indentures  were  anciently  drawn  np  and  mA 
apart. 
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Bat  Heywood,  like  many  old  English  writers,  was  of  opinion 
that  man  is  the  lord,  not  the  slave  of  language,  and  he  often 
proved  a  hard  master  to  tlie  words  that  served  him.  . 

The  great  number  of  English  words  which  are  incapable  j^ 

of  rhyme,  and  the  few  which  agree  in  any  one  of  our  numer-    ^y^ 
ons  endings,  reduce  the  poet  to  a  very  limited  variety  of  r,        \r 
choice,  and  there  are  many  pairs  of  words  which  are  found   )  •;  If 
as  invariably  together  as  length  and  strength^  breath  and 
deaths  or  wealth  and  stealthy  gold  and  coUL    When  you  see 
frivolity  at  tlic  end  of  a  line,  you  do  not  need  your  eyes  to 
tell  you  ihtii jollity  cannot  be  far  off;  moutUaina  and  fou/nr 
HatWareus  indissolubly  united  in  rhyme  as  they  are  in  phys- 
ical geography,  and  if  a  poet  qualifies  an  object  as /rtgruf,  ho 
never  fail8  to  inform  you  in  the  next  line  that  it  is  also 
rigid.  ^ 

Tlic  conseciuenee  of  this  perpetual  repetition  is  a  weari-V 
ness  of  Jill  exactness  in  rhymes,  and  a  tendency  to  great 
license  in  the  use  of  imperfect  consonances.  The  proper  re- 
lief is  to  ])e  found,  not  in  a  self-indulgent  laxity,  a  repudia- 
tion of  the  fetters  of  verse,  but  in  a  bold  return  to  the  poeti- 
cal wejiltli,  both  of  fonn  and  substance,  of  our  ancient 
tongue ;  and  the  certainty  that  we  shall  there  find  unex- 
hausted, thou«^h  long  neglected,  mines  of  ores  and  gems, 
sliould  be,  lor  poetic  natures,  an  argument  of  no  small  force 
for  the  study  nf  primitive  English. 

TImh'  an-,  in  both  the  Gothic  and  the  Romance  languages, 
wiuivalcnts  or  substitutes  for  rliyme,  some  of  which  have  not 
been  enijdoyiMl  at  all,  others  not  systematically,  in  English 
poetry.  The  introduction  of  them  well  dt^serves  inquiry,  and 
the  chanutrr  of  these  devices,  and  the  possibility  of  their 
restoration  as  metrical  elements  will  bo  considered  and  ilia*- 
trated  in  other  lectures. 


LECTURE    XXIV. 

ACCENTUATION  AND  DOUBLE  BHTMEB. 

The  modes  of  consonance  which  may  be,  and  by  different 
nations  have  been,  employed  as  essential  elements  of  the  poet 
ical  form,  arc  very  various.  The  prosody  or  metrical  system 
of  the  classical  languages  is  founded  on  quantity,  that  of 
modem  literature  on  accentuation.  Each  system  neceBSuilj 
excludes  the  characteristic  element  of  the  other,  not  indeed 
from  accidental  coincidence,  or  altogether,  firom  consideratioii 
in  practice,  but  from  theoretical  importance  as  an  ingredieat 
in  poetic  measure.  Quantity,  as  employed  by  the  andeDfi^ 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  consist  simply  in  the  lengtib 
or  relative  duration  of  different  syllables  in  time  of  utter 
ancC^    To  us,  mere  quantity  is  so  inappreciable,  that  m 

*  Tho  terms  long  and  short,  employed  in  popular  Kngllih  orthoepy,  Ht 
usually  wholly  misapplied.  Most  of  our  Toweb  haye  two  long  sounda,  and  Ai 
corresponding  short  sounds  are  often  expressed  not  by  the  aamo,  but  by  dAh 
cnt  vowels.  The  propriety  of  tlto  terms  long  and  short,  as  truly  detcrlpdvi  i^ 
pellations,  expressive,  simply,  of  relative  duration  in  time,  is,  to  my  the  lanrti 
very  questionable,  even  when  applied  to  cases  where  the  same  character  ii  flB* 
ployed  for  both.  It  is  not  true  that  short  sounds,  tfmply  by  a  mote 
utterance,  necessarily  pass  into  long  ones,  and  vice  versa,  for  if  ao,  the 
vowels  of  a  slow  delivery  would  be  the  long  ones  of  a  rapid  pronnnoiatioB, 
is  by  no  means  the  fact.    An  attentive  examination  of  tho  podtUm  of  At 
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eaimot  comprehend  how  it  could  be  made  the  basiB  of  a  met- 
rical system.  It  is  difficalt  to  believe  that,  with  any  snppot- 
able  sensibility  of  ear  to  the  flow  of  time,  a  prosody  conld 
have  been  founded  on  that  single  accident  of  sound,  and 
we  cannot  resist  the  persuasion  that  there  entered  into  ancient 
prosody  some  yet  undiscovered  element,  some  peculiarity  of 
articulation  or  intonation,  that  was  as  influential  as  the  mere 
temporal  lengtli  of  vowels  in  giving  a  rhythmical  character 
to  a  succession  of  syllables  which,  with  the  supposed  an- 
cient accentuation,  is,  to  our  ears,  undistingnishable  fix>m 
prose. 

Although,  for  want  of  appropriate  native  terms,  we  em- 
ploy Latin  and  Greek  designations  of  feet  and  measures,  yet 
our  modern  accentual  rh}^hm  is  in  no  sense  an  equivalent  of 
the  ancient  temporal  prosody,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  con- 
sidered, but  it  is  its  representative,  and,  like  some  other  rep- 
resentatives, very  far  from  being  a  truthful  expression  of  the 
primary  constituency  for  which  it  answers.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  every  attempt  to  naturalize  the  classical  metres  in 
Englisli  verse,  except  in  the  very  disputable  case  of  the  hex- 
ameter, has  proved  a  palpable  failure,  and  is  in  fact  a  dela- 
sion,  ])ecause,  from  the  want  of  parity  between  accent  and 
quantity,  they  cannot  strike  the  ear  alike,  and  therefore  the 
eye  alone,  or  the  fingers  which  count  off*  the  feet,  can  find 
any  resemblance  between  tlie  ancient  metro  and  the  modem. 

of  ppeoch  will  Rhow  that  between  longs  and  shorti  there  is,  generally  at  least,  a 
difference  in  quality  a.^  well  as  in  time.  SjUables  long  by  podtioo,  indeed,  re. 
quire  more  time  for  their  utterance  than  ordinary  short  syllables,  because  thej 
contiin  a  fip*eater  number  of  Huccesaive  articulations,  bat  here,  in  modem  ortho* 
epy,  thr  length  in  a  property  of  the  syllable,  not  of  the  vowel  alone.  How  far, 
and  in  what  way,  position  actually  modified  the  prononciation  of  the  vowel  ttself^ 
in  ancient  pro^dy,  cannot  now  be  determined,  and  of  coarse  we  do  not  know 
whether  in  that  ca.«c  prosodlcal  length  belonged  to  the  vowfl,  more  or  kei|  Una 
In  modem  articuUtion. 
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Indeed,  what  we  imitate  is  not  tho  original,  bat  a  fignuit 
which  wo  have  fabricated  and  set  np  in  the  place  of  it 

Simmiae  of  Bhodes,  and  other  half-foi^tten  andeat 
triflerB,  wrote  short  pieces  in  verses  of  different  lengths,  a^ 
ranged  in  such  succession  that,  when  written  down,  the  poen 
presented  to  the  eye  the  form  of  an  egg,  an  altar,  a  two- 
bladed  battle-axe,  or  a  pair  of  wings,  and  the  likenesB  hen 
was  AS  real  between  the  poem  and  the  object,  as  it  ia  betwett 
modem  and  ancient  hexameters  or  Horatian  metres. 

The  frequent  coincidence  between  Latin  prosodieal  quifr 
tity  and  the  Italian  accent  in  the  same  words,  and  oths 
points  of  apparent  similarity  in  articulatioq,  authorize  tlie 
belief  that  in  smmdj  these  two  languages  resemble  each  oths 
more  nearly  than  any  other  pair  of  ancient  and  modem 
tongues,  and  of  course,  if  ancient  metres  were  capable  of  » 
production  anywhere,  it  should  be  in  Italy.  Neverthdea^ 
the  attempt  has  hardly  been  made,  except  by  way  of  ezpot 
ment,  and  then  with  no  such  results  as  to  encourage  repeti- 
tion.^   What  we  call  ancient  metres  have  proved  best  adapt- 

*  The  Latin  metres  were  fashioDed  upon,  and  borrowed  tnm^  then  of  At 
Greeks,  and  the  copy  may  be  supposed  to  have  been,  In  ita  eMential  ftttvn^ 
closely  conformable  to  the  original ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fkct,  that  in  the  }K^ 
nunciation  of  the  two  languages  which  now  represent  the  Greek  and  the  LmI^ 
there  is  a  difference  that  seems  to  point  to  a  corresponding  diitinction  in  the  o^ 
thocpy  of  the  ancient  mother  tongues.  In  Italian,  not  uniformlj,  certainly,  W 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  accent,  or  stress  of  Toice,  fiUla  on  the  ■jOiUl 
which,  in  the  corresponding  Latin  word,  was  prosodicallj  long.  In 
Greek,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  coincidence  between  the  preeent 
the  ancient  quantity  exists,  and  the  accentuation  is  absolutely  independnt  if 
the  ancient  metrical  value  of  the  syllables  in  the  same  words.  Henee, 
modern  Italian  poetry  has  assumed  a  new  character  by  the  adoption  of 
metres,  and  especially  by  the  fetters  of  rhyme,  yet  there  is  Tery  poariMy 
re$!emblunce  between  the  rhythms  of  modem  and  ancient  Roman  barde, 
modem  Greek  measures,  which  are  accentual  and  not  temporal,  and  the 
dicul  movement  of  ancient  Hellenic  poetry  seem  to  haTO  nothing  in 
The  partial  resemblance  between  the  old  Latin  qoantity  and  the  new  Itdhai^ 
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•d  to  Iftogoages  whose  articulation  differs  most  widely  from 
that  of  the  classic  tongues,  and  the  success  of  these  metres 
has  been  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  actual  resemblance  to 
the  prosody  from  which  they  have  taken  their  names.  The 
more  explosive  the  accentuation,  the  more  numerous  the  con- 
sonants, the  less  clear  and  pure  the  vowel,  the  more  tolerable 
the  modem  travesty  of  the  ancient  metre ;  and  the  hexameter 
has  become  naturalized  in  Germany,  not  because  it  is  like^ 
but  because  it  is  unlike,  the  classical  verse  whose  name  it 
bears,  and  therefore  is  suited  to  a  language  of  a  totally  differ- 
ent orthoepical  character.*  The  pentameter  has  also,  but 
itwitd  Minervd^  been  introduced  into  German,  and  the  U80 
of  this  most  disagreeable  and  unmelodious  of  measures  has, 
for  an  un-Germanic  ear  at  least,  spoiled  what  would  other- 
wise be  some  of  the  finest  poems  in  all  the  literaturcf 


eentuAtion  in  one  of  the  circumstances  that  serre  to  ezpUhi  why,  OTfii  after  tht 
Introduction  of  modern  rhymes  and  modem  measures  into  Latin  poetrj,  the 
classical  motrcti  were  also  kept  up  in  medisral  Latin,  and  both  systems  of  proA- 
ody  empIoTcd  concurrently.  It  iit  true,  that  eren  after  the  first  appearance  of 
the  accentual,  or  oa  the  most  important  early  form  of  it  is  called,  the  poUtleal 
metre  of  modern  Greek,  hexanieters  and  other  verses  constructed  after  the  an- 
eient  rules  Boinetimen  occur,  but  the  coHjxIstence  of  the  two  systems  was  much 
less  general,  and  of  briefer  duration,  in  Greece  than  in  Italy. 

*  The  greater  proportion  of  unaccented  syllables  in  German,  renders  thai 
languagi'  better  puited  to  the  claiif<ical,  and  especially  the  dactylic,  measures  tbaa 
the  Kngli<(h.  A  literal  translation  from  English  Into  German  occupies  from  a 
third  to  a  fourth  more  ppacc  in  letter-press  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former.  TIm 
ntunb<*r  of  words,  from  the  resemblance  between  the  two  In  syntactical  moTe- 
■Mnt,  is  about  etpial  in  a  giren  period,  and  the  accents  do  not  diflbr  much  la 
firequency.  The  gyllublcfl  in  German  contain,  upon  an  average,  more  letters  than 
in  Engli!"!),  but  the  diflerence  in  thin  reppect  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  tbt 
difTerence  in  the  8puce  occupied  by  the  original,  and  by  a  Tcrsion  from  one  to 
the  othir.  It  \a  occohioncd  chiefly  by  the  greater  number  of  syllables  in  Qe^ 
man,  rc-nlting  from  the  greater  proportion  of  augmentatiTe  inflections  in  111 
syntax. 

f  The  beauty  of  Schiller's  Spaxiergang,  for  instance,  is  sadly  Impaired  by  the 
halting  movement  of  itA  verse,  and  the  shock  to  the  reader's  aerrea  froai  At 
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Tlie  poetic  measures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Scandt 
navian  tongues  are  founded  wholly  on  accentual  rhythiiii 
thougli  the  most  ancient  Ootliic  verses  one  by  no  mem 
always  capable  of  resolution  into  poetic  feet. 

The  Oi-mulum,  in  many  respects,  one  of  the  most  intemt- 
ing  relics  of  Old-English  poetic  literature,  is  stricdy  metrieil 
in  its  movement,  and  of  great  regularity  in  the  Btrocturs  of 


sadden  earthward  plunge  which  Pegasus  makes  at  the  end  of  eTery 
line.  If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  proTc  that  andent  prosodj  eovld  not  bsm 
been  accentual,  sufficient  evidence  might  be  found  in  its  admiadon  of  a  aelN 
which  accentual  scanning  makes  80  repulsive. 

The  recent  experiments  in  the  way  of  reviving  the  hexmmeter  in  T^g*Hi  biffi 
certainly  been  much  more  successful  than  those  of  the  sizteeiith  oentniy,  bat  I 
believe  there  is  little  disposition  to  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  pentameter  laSig- 
lish  verse.  It  is  surprising  that  so  exquisite  an  ear  as  that  of  Spenaer  could  eofr 
tent  itself  with  such  rhythms  as  those  of  his  essays  in  olasrical  metre,  and  wa  ett 
hardly  think  him  serious  in  offering  such  lines  as  these  as  spedmena : 

See  yec  the  blindefolded  pretic  God,  that  feathered  Archer, 
Of  Louers  Miseries  which  maketh  his  bloodie  Game  t 

Wote  ye  why,  his  Moother  with  a  Yeale  hath  conered  his  Huet 
Trust  me,  least  he  my  Looue  happely  chaunce  to  befaolde. 

Spenser  had  as  much  difficulty  in  theory  ss  in  practice  in  recondUng  aeen> 
toal  rhythm  with  classic  quantity.  **  The  acccnte,"  he  says,  in  hia  letter  to  Hb* 
vey  in  Ilaslcwood's  collection,  **  sometime  gapcth,  and  as  it  were  yawneth  fr 
favourcdly,  coming  shorte  of  that  it  should,  and  sometime  exceeding  the 
of  the  Number,  as  in  Carpenter^  the  middle  sillable  being  vsed  shorte  in 
when  it  shall  be  read  long  in  verse,  scemeth  like  a  lame  Gosling,  that  dimaeA 
one  legge  afler  hir :  and  Heauen,  being  vsed  shorte  as  one  Billable,  when  it  iih 
verse,  stretched  out  with  a  Diastole^  is  like  a  lame  Dogge  that  holdea  npoM 
legge." 

Among  all  the  abortive  attempts  to  present  an  ancient  poem  to  modem 
ers  in  a  form  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  its  ancient  shape,  I  know  of 
where  the  failure  is  more  signal  than  in  Newman^s  Homer.  The  "blind  old 
of  Solo's  rocky  isle  *'  is  reported  to  have  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  bj  i 
ing,  on  festive  occasions,  the  ballads  which  Pisistratus  long  after  collected  sai 
arranged  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them,  as  a  consecntiTe  seiiisif 
poems.  Mr.  Newman  has  attempted  to  give  them,  in  an  English  Torsion,  a  ftm 
corresponding  to  that  in  which  they  wore  originally  composed  and  deliTcnC 
Had  this  translation  appeared  anonymously,  the  obvious  adaptation  of  the 
to  our  national  melody  would  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  have 
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its  verse.  It  resembles  Latin  poetry  in  adopting  the  prin- 
eiple  of  the  elision  of  the  final  vowel  when  followed  by  a 

■o  other  than  an  American  parentage,  but  the  aTowal  of  the  authorship  leaTM 
wo  room  to  doubt  that  a  professor  in  an  English  UniTersitj  is  entitled  to  tbt 
evedit  of  being  the  first  to  set  the  Iliad  to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen : 


1.   Maiden  Athene  thereupon 

Courage  bestowed  and  enterprise, 
Might  in  pre-eminence  be  seen 
About  his  helmet  and  his  shield 
In  fashion  of  autumnal  star, 
Blazeth  abroad  irradiant, 
Such  fire  uround  his  head  she  then 
And  urgM  him  to  the  midmost  ranks, 

S.   Thick  as  the  flakes  of  snow  may  fall 
When  JoTc  the  Counsellor  is  bent 
Snowing  on  mortals :  mid  the  lull 
Until  the  lofty  mountain-peaks 
And  eke  the  lotus-bearing  plains 
Yea,  and  along  the  hoary  brine 
Save  wlirrc  the  billows  washing  up 
Are  all  things  over-wrapt,  whene*er 

8.   So  with  a  loud  crash  down  he  dropt, 
His  hair,  that  with  the  Graces  Tied, 
And  ami>Ic  trcseen,  which  with  gold 
As  when  in  Holitarv  dell, 
A  man  mav  kindlv  rear  a  shoot 

m  m 

Dainty  and  ull-luxuriant; 
From  divorso-hlowing  winds;  and  it 
But  Huddon  conicth  wind  indeed. 
And  from  it.n  own  pit  wrencheth  it. 
Such  then  the  ushrd-spearcd  80n 
liencath  Atri«les  Menelus 


on  Diomed  Tydides 
that  he  mid  all  the  Argirea 
and  earn  excelling  glory, 
nnweary  fire  she  kindled, 
which,  when  in  ocean  washed, 
beyond  the  boat  of  hearen ; 
and  down  his  shonlden  kindled, 
where'er  the  root  was  thiokeit. 

upon  a  day  of  winter 
his  weapon!  to  exhibit 
of  winds  he  sheda  it  constant, 
and  outmost  knoUs  it  cover, 
and  the  fat  tilth  of  peasants ; 
the  shores  and  creeks  it  linetb, 
repel  it ;  but  beyond  them 
the  storm  from  Jove  is  heary. 

and  o*er  him  clang'd  his  armour, 
was  now  with  gore  besprinUed, 
and  silver  were  embraided. 
where  rife  spring-water  bubbleth, 
of  easy-sprouting  olive, 
and  round  it  breeses  rustle 
with  a  white  flower  buddeth : 
with  plenteous  weight  of  tempeat, 
and  on  the  earth  oot-laveth : 
of  FanthouSf^Euphorbus, — 
was  slain  and  stript  of  armour. 


The  metre  of  Mr.  Newman's  tranfilation  is  Indeed  the  same  as  that  of  the  Or- 
muluui,  uhich  I  8hall  have  occasion  to  mention  with  praise.  But  it  b  constructed 
with  mueh  h.'SA  proisodieal  ckill ;  and  while  the  easy,  familiar  flow  of  this  rhythm 
is  well  adapted  to  the  himplc  Saxon  dialect  of  Ormin,  with  its  maltitude  of  liquid 
and  vowol  endin;;!*,  and  to  the  proKaic  style  of  his  narrative  and  discuMion,  noth- 
ing can  I'C  more  unsuitcd,  either  to  the  Latinized  diction  and  heavy,  cooaoiiaBtal 
Englif<h  of  Newman,  or  to  the  majestic  movement  and  luxuriant  imagery  of  tho 
Homeric  Hong. 
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word  beginning  with  a  vowd  or  aspirate^  and  in  rejectiig 
rhyme  and  alliteration,  while  its  rhythm  is  accentual,  like  that 
of  all  modem  poetry.  Waiving  the  differ^ice  between  teni> 
poral  and  accentual  rhythm,  the  versification  of  the  Onnn- 
lum  closely  resembles  some  ancient  metres,  and  is  iherefbn 
assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  them.  I  shall  not 
debate  the  question  in  this  particular  case,  but  I  must  pro- 
test against  the  theories  which  assume  that  the  pattern  of 
all  that  is  modem  in  literature  is  to  be  found  in  fiomething 
that  is  old.  Tliere  is  a  school  which  traces  all  recent  fonni 
of  European  verse,  rhyme  itself  included,  to  Latin  classical  or 
mediseval  poctiy,  all  Latin  metrical  forms  to  Greek,  all  QreA 
poetic  measures  to  Sanscrit,  and  here,  fortunately,  for  want 
of  a  new  literary  continent  beyond,  the  pedigree  abmpdy 
stops.  Ee&emblance  of  form  betweeen  different  langaageii 
or  their  literary  adaptations,  may  prove  a  community  of  ni- 
ture  in  man,  but  not  necessarily  a  historical  descent  of  one 
from  the  other,  or  even  a  relationship  between  them.  Be- 
currenee  is  not  always  repetition,  and  it  is  not  in  the  slighteit 
degree  improbable  that  like  thoughts,  images,  poetic  phraaei 
and  poetic  measures  should  originate  spontaneously  in  nttioni 
and  ages  that  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  innate  hu- 
manity. Tlie  j)ride  of  investigation  must  end  somewherBi 
and  we  mav  as  well  admit  ultimate  facts  in  man  as  in  brute 
nature. 

I  will  illustrate  the  prosody  of  the  Ormnlum  by  a  modr 
eniization  of  the  first  twenty-two  vei"ses,  in  the  same  metre 
as  the  text,  and  I  may  observe  that  the  original  is  so  purely 
Englisli  in  vocabulary  and  grammar  tliat  most  of  the  words 
I  employ  are  the  same  in  form  and  syntactical  arrangement 
as  in  the  text : 
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Kow,  brother  Walter,  brother  mlse^ 

After  the  flesh's  Dsture ; 
And  brother  miqe  in  Christenty, 

Bj  btptism  snd  belieTiog ; 
And  brother  in  the  house  of  God 

£ko  in  soother  manner, 
In  that  we-two  haye  taken  op 

One  priestly  rule  to  follow, 
Both  canons  are  in  rank  and  life 

As  holy  Austin  Established ; 
I  now  have  done  e*en  as  Uiou  badil, 

And  thy  desire  fulfilled, 
For  into  English  I  have  tamed 

The  Gospcrs  sacred  teachings, 
According  to  the  little  gift 

Which  God  to  me  bath  granted. 
Thou  thoughtcst  that  it  might  right  weD 

Yield  Cbristixm  soub  much  profit, 
If  English  folk,  for  love  of  Christ, 

Would  faithfully  it  study. 
And  follow  it,  and  it  fulfil. 

In  thought,  in  word,  in  doing.* 

•  Nu,  bro|)err  Walltcnr,  bro|>crr  min 

Aflftcrr  |>c  floisbcss  kindc ; 
k  bro|>crr  min  i  Cruwtcnndom 

{)urrh  fulluliht  k  {)urrh  trowwI>e ; 
k  brof)crr  min  i  Godess  bus. 

Yet  o  {)c  ()ridc  wise, 
|>iirrh  {)att  witt  hafenn  takenn  ba 

An  rcghellboc  to  follghenn, 
Unnderr  kanunnkcss  had  k  lif, 

Swa  Humm  Sannt  Awwstin  sctte ; 
Ice  hafe  don  swa  sumro  |>u  badd, 

k  for()edd  tc  {>in  wille, 
Ice  hafe  wcnnd  inntill  Ennglissh 

GoddnpellciiM  hallghe  lare, 
AfTterr  ()att  little  witt  Utt  me 

Miu  Drihhtin  bafe|>{>  Icnedd. 
{)u  |>ohlite.«t  tatt  itt  mihhtc  wcl 

Till  uukvW  frame  turmcnn, 
Yiflf  Knn^Ht.«^h  follk,  forr  lufo  off  Crist, 

Itt  wolldc  yernc  Icrncnn, 
k  follghenn  itt,  and  fillcnn  itt 

Wi|)()  |>ohht,  wi|>{)  word,  wi|>|>  dede. 

For  want  of  the  proper  type,  I  am  obliged  to  use  in  tUt  •xtnoti  M  wA  m 
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"  The  metrical  construction  of  this  poem  is  so  ddlfiil,  and 
its  accentual  rhythm  so  perfectly  preserved,  that  thong^  ve 
are  constantly  expecting  the  rhyme,  we  scarcely  observe  tint 
it  is  wanting,  and  it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  dex- 
terous  compromises  between  the  classical  and  inodeni  pio- 
sodical  systems  which  occur  in  the  early  poetry  of  any  recent 
*  literature.  Tliere  exists  but  a  single  manuscript,  a  mntila|ed 
fragment,  of  this  remarkable  poem,  and  there  is  strong  resson 
to  suppose  that  tliis  is  from  the  hand  of  the  author  himadL 
Tlie  lines  are  written  continuously,  like  prose,  but  they  an 
so  marked  by  points  as  to  show  that  they  consist  of  fifieoi 
syllables  divided  by  a  pause  after  the  eighth,  the  first  hemh 
stich  containing  four  iambic  feet,  the  latter  two  iambics  and 
an  amphibrach.  Tlieoretically,  we  may  consider  the  prosodf 
of  the  Ormulum  as  composed  of  verses  of  six  iambics  and  ai 
amphibrach,  thus : 

Aud  follow  it  and  it  fulfil  [In  thonght,  in  word,  in  dmng ; 

or  of  couplets  consisting  alternately  of  eight  and  seven  s^b- 
bled  lines  divided  into  feet,  like  the  hemistichs  of  the  kog 
lines,  thus : 

In  that  wc-two  hare  taken  up 
One  priestly  rule  to  follow. 

Upon  the  former  view,  the  versification  would  be  closely  as- 
similated to  that  of  many  Latin  poems  of  the  middle  agesitt 
well  as  to  certain  still  earlier  poetic  forms,  and  the  want  of 
rhymes  and  of  alliteration  favors  this  theory.  By  the  latttf 
division,  it  would  nearly  resemble  metres  very  extensivsty 
diffused  through  all  modem  literature,  and  then  the  diffisr 

in  thut  in  Lecture  xix.,  sometimes  y  and  sometimes  ^,  when  tlie  origfaial  cmptofl 
a  Saxon  character. 
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€Bee  in  the  length  of  the  lines,  and  the  alternate  single 
nd  donble  endings,  would  be  very"  noticeable  and  important 
partienlars. 

The  Ormulum  was  probably  never  put  in  circulation. 
The  author  hints  that  he  was  subject  to  the  persecutions  to 
which  all  who  attempted  to  clothe  the  mysteries  of  religion  in 
ihs  vulgar  tongue  were  exposed  during  the  sway  of  the  Bomiah 
church,  and  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  manuscript  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  ecclesiastical  hostility.  Although, 
therefore,  there  were  other  early  English  poems  in  forms  par- 
taking of  the  characteristics  of  both  ancient  and  modem 
pt>8odj,  wc  cannot  ascribe  to  the  Ormulum  any  influence 
upon  the  stnicturc  of  later  English  verse,  and  it  stands  as  a 
unique  example  of  greater  skill  in  versification  than  had  yet 
been  attained  in  the  Anglican  tongue. 

The  poets  of  the  present  day  are  striving  to  invent  new 
forms  and  combinations,  to  emancipate  themselves  from  some 
of  the  conventional  restraints  of  verse,  to  loosen  the  fetters 
which  they  cannot  wholly  throw  off,  and  to  infuse  fresh  life 
and  spirit  into  movements  of  the  muses  which  perpetual  rep- 
etition Iius  made  wearisome  and  ungraceful.  As  the  ballet^ 
master  hart  revived  the  dances  of  the  chivalric  ages,  and  bor- 
rowc<l  from  rural  districts  and  distant  provinces  complicated 
figures,  giddy  whirls  and  bold  saltations,  so  the  bard  has 
evoked  from  forgotfulness  and  obscurity  antiquated  forms, 
abrupt  changes  and  (juaint  devices,  sometimes,  no  doubt,  to 
give  appropriate  expression  to  an  inspiration  which  finds  no 
fit  utterance  in  the  moulds  of  stereotyped  verse ;  but  not  leas 
frequently  to  hide  poverty  of  thought  beneath  the  illHM>rted 
coloring  and  dazzling  glitter  of  a  strange  and  gaudy  raiment 
It  is  for  such  reasons,  good  and  bad,  that  recent  poeti  haine 
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re-introduccd  double  and  tri-sjllabic  rhyme,  which  had  la* 
come  nearly  obsolete,  into  serious  verse,  imd  thus  denatknit 
izcd  our  poetry  by  employing  an  ornament  for  the  most  part 
foreign  in  both  form  and  material. 

Tlie  use  of  double  rhymes  is  not  well  suited  to  tiie  Baxn 
constituent  of  our  language,  since  the  dropping  of  M  mny 
of  the  unaccented  and  less  conspicuous  inflections,  for  doaUe 
rhymes  seldom  occur  in  words  of  Saxon  ori^n,  except  in  Ab 
past  tense  and  participle  of  the  weak  verbs,  and  in  the  pm- 
Vs^nt  participle  with  its  disagreeable,  unmelodious  endingin-wfL 
Chaucer  seems  to  affect  monosyllabic  rhymes  in  hisvcne^ 
and  indeed  seldom  employs  double  ones,  unless  we  comitaf 
such  words  in  c  final,  which  perhaps  we  should  do,  for  thoe 
is  no  doubt  but  this  letter  iras  sounded  in  CSiancer's  time,  ai 
it  is  now  in  the  cognate  languages,  and  in  French  vene.  li 
the  reign  of  Elizabctli,  tlie  study  of  Spanish  and  Italian  lit- 
erature led  to  the  very  frequent  employment  of  polysyllabie 
rliymes ;  and  though  not  much  used  by  Spenser,  they  ooo- 
tiniied  in  fasliion  down  to  the  era  of  the  Bestoration.  At 
that  period,  French  influence  became  predominant;  miay, 
not  only  of  the  original  characteristics  of  English  literatiin^ 
but  of  the  forms  of  verse  whicli  English  poets  had  bonowad 
from  tlie  bards  of  Southera  Europe,  disappeared  for  a  tinM^ 
and  double  rliymes  ceased  to  be  used  in  serious  compositiaii% 
\mti\  the  necessities  of  the  present  centuiy  revived  them. 

French  verse,  indeed,  not  only  admits  but  requires  lit 
nlteniate  use  of  double  rhymes,  but  as  the  last  syllable  ID 
this  case  is  only  the  obscure  t%  which  is  vorj''  faintly  artid' 
latod,  English  poets  felt  that  a  monosyllabic  rhyme,  wiUi  !ll 
pause,  was  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  French  feminina 
rhyme,  as  it  is  called,  than  our  few  dissyllabic  oonsoiiBiioei^ 
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winch  are  much  more  generally  spondees  than  trochees,  oonld 
hnniah. 

I  haTO  spoken  of  double  and  triple  rhymes  as  foreign  in 
hrm  as  well  as  material.  It  is  true  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
)f  the  words  forming  trisyllabic  or  dactylic,  and  dissyllabic 
ir  trochaic  rhymes,  existed  in  the  language,  and  were  em* 
>Ioyed  in  poetry,  long  before  the  sixteenth  century,  but  they 
rare  almost  all  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  brought  with 
hem  an  accentuation  which  threw  the  stress  of  voice  on  the 
ast syllable;  so  that  although  now  dactylic  or  trochaic  in 
nronunciation,  they  originally  furnished  monoqrllabic  rhymes 
inly.  This  ])osition  of  the  accent  shows  how,  in  ChauceTi 
action  and  nation,  company  and  chivalry,  fellonie  and  jeal- 
>usie,  abstiiiaunce  and  countenaunce,  apparence  and  exist- 
nce,  form  ])crfect  rhymes,  as  they  do  in  French  at  the  pres- 
nt  day ;  and  Iiow  Spenser,  who  employs  very  few  double 
ndings,  makes  Tantalus,  victorious  and  dolorous  rhyme  to 
ach  other. 

It  is  intiTestin^  to  observe  tlie  gradual  naturalixation  of 
he  ortlux^py  of  Ibreigii  words  in  tlie  English  tongue.  Lan* 
poagcs  of  the  class  to  which  English  belongs,  inflect  much 
>y  letter-change.  Tliis  change  takes  place  in  the  radical, 
rhicli  is  usually  found  in  the  lirst  syllable ;  and  as  inflee- 
ions,  of  wliatcver  character,  nmst  be  distinctly  pronounced 
nd  made  (on^^picuous  in  order  to  mark  the  grammatical  re- 
itions,  tin*  lirst  syHable,  or  that  in  which  the  lettcr^hange 
ceurs,  naturally  receives  the  stress  of  voice.  Ilencc,  in  all 
leso  lan^^uji^^e.-i,  tlure  is  a  tendency  to  throw  the  principal 
ccent  so  lar  back  as  to  reach  the  radical.  Tlie  vocabulary 
f  the  Fnncli  is  <lerived,  to  a  great  extent, from  Latin  words 
eprived  of  their  terminal  inflectiona.    The  French  a4j 
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tives  mortal  and  fatal  are  formed  from  the  Latin  mor- 
tal is  and  fatal  is  hj  dropping  the  inflected  syllable;  the 
French  nouns  nation  and  condition  from  the  Latinab- 
latives  natione,  conditione,  by  rejecting  the  e  final 
In  most  cases,  the  last  syllable  retained  in  the  French  derir- 
ativc  was  prosed  ically  long  in  the  Latin  original,  and  dtkr 
because  it  was  also  accented,  or  because  the  slight  accent 
which  is  perceivable  in  the  French  articulation  repreaenli 
temporal  length,  the  stress  of  voice  was  laid  on  the  final  s^ 
lable  of  all  these  words.  When  we  borrowed  such  wordi 
from  the  French,  we  took  them  with  their  native  accentUr 
tion,  and  as  accent  is  much  stronger  in  English  than  ii 
French,  the  final  syllabic  was  doubtless  more  forcibly  enm- 
ciated  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  language.*  The  intro- 
duction of  these  words  was  accordingly  a  disturbing  elenMot 
in  Old-English  orthoepy,  and  as  the  influence  of  this  elenMot 
was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  many  English  words  won 
inflected  by  the  weak  or  augmentative  method,  and  of  coona 
not  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  the  whole  accentual  system 
of  the  language  was  deranged,  and  centuries  elapsed  befaia 
the  radical  principles  of  Gothic  articulation  recovered  their 
ascendency.  Words  were  accented  according  to  thdrelj- 
molog}',  not  in  conformity  with  the  genius  of  the  language,  and 
there  is  even  yet  a  conflict  on  this  very  point  between  tha 
Saxon  and  the  Eomance  ingredients  of  our  mother-tongnfli 
In  Chaucer's  time,  the  words  I  liave  quoted  from  him  were 


*  Althour^li  prosodical  accent  is  essentially  a  more  important  feature  m 
than  in  French  orthoepy,  and  therefore  was  always  more  conapicuoodj 
the  former,  yet  the  difTcrcncc  in  this  respect  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  m 
between  the  two  languages  three  hundred  years  ago  as  at  present    Thb  b 
from  the  care  and  minuteness  with  which  Falsgravo  diacnflNt  a  wdbitd 
wholly  overlooked  in  niodem  French  grammars,  as  weU  is  from  othv  tiMmM, 
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all  accented  on  the  last  syllable ;  motion,  nati6n ;  company, 
ehiyalry ;  countenatince,  abstinaiince,  and  this  accentuation 
continued  without  much  change  until  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  Koger  Ascham,  the  classical  tutor  of  the 
Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth,  much  commends  the 
following  hexameter  couplet  by  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  as  be- 
ing ^^  translated  plainlie  for  the  sense,  and  roundlie  for  the 
Tenw:" 

All  tniTellers  do  gUdlj  report  great  praise  of  UlyiMt, 

For  that  he  knew  many  men*s  manners  and  saw  many  cHies. 

These  lines,  pronounced  with  the  modem  English  accentua- 
tion, are  not  hexameters,  or  indeed  metre  of  any  sort ;  and 
we  can  scan  them  only  by  reading  them  thus : 

All  traTell6r8  do  gladly  report  great  praise  of  Ulysses, 

For  that  he  knew  many  men*s  manners,  and  saw  many  cities.* 

The  study  of  Italian  literature,  which  became  fashionable 
about  this  period,  concurred  with  the  inborn  tendencies  of 
English  to  revive  the  Saxon  accentual  system,  for  the  Italian 
verbs,  nouns  and  adjectives  retain  a  final  inflected  syllable; 
and  though  that  syllable  is  distinctly  articulated,  the  stress 
of  voice  never  falls  upon  the  ultima,  except  in  a  very  few 
verbs  and  nouns  which  have  lost  the  Latin  inflectional  end- 
ing, and  in  cases  where,  for  metrical  convenience,  the  final 
vowel  hart  been  dropped. 

In  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  time,  the  Gothic  pronunciation 
was  already  so  far  restored,  that  our  Oallicized  Latin  words 

*  HarrcTf  in  criticizing  SpcnMr^s  accentuation,  which  seems  to  hare  been 
ficeotiouii  enough,  inquires  whether  he  would  pronounce  traviUerSi  and  pro- 
eeeds  thti<i :  *'  Or  will  Segnior  Iromcrito  bycaose,  may  happe,  be  bathe  a  fiil- 
beUyed  Archedeacon  on  hia  side,  take  vppon  him  to  controll  Maiiter  Doctor 
Watson  for  his  All  travaiUn,  in  a  Terse  so  highly  extolled  of  Mafter  JUebamf " 
— Haslcwood,  II.,  270. 

34 
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had  taken  a  principal  accent  at  or  near  the  b^inning ;  bnt 
they  still  retained  a  secondary  accent  at  or  near  the  end  rf 
the  word,  and  accordingly,  while  Chaucer  made  snch  woidi 
as  nation^  station^  iambuses,  or  dissyllables  with  the  acooit 
on  the  last  syllable,  they  had  in  Sidney's  age  become  dacty- 
lic trisyllables.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  use  whidi 
Sidney  makes  of  them  in  poetry,  but  we  have  his  exptm 
authority  for  the  fact ;  for  in  his  Defense  of  Poesie,  after  nm- 
tioning  the  masculine  and  feminine  rhymes  of  the  Frendi 
in  one  and  two  syllables,  respectively,  and  the  sdrucciolo 
of  the  Italians,  or  dactyl,  in  three,  he  adds :  "  The  Eng^ 
hath  all  three ;  as  do^  true  /  [masculine,]  father^  fiUker; 
[feminine  or  trochaic,]  and  motiotij  potiofij^  [sdrucciolo 
or  dactylic]  In  like  manner,  Futtenham  says  that  remwM' 
raiia7i  makes  two  good  dactyls,  contribution  a  spondee  and 
dactyl.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  this  and  much  other  con- 
current testimony,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century,  m6-ti(shiyon| 
p6-ti(6hi)-on,  were  pronounced  trisyllabically,  with  a  faint 
secondary  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  whereas  at  present  the 
vowel  of  the  final  is  obscurely  articulated,  the  ultima  and 
penult ima  have  coalesced,  and  the  words  are  dissyllabic  and 
trochaic,  or,  at  the  end  of  a  verse,  spondaic.  Spenser,  in  hii 
Sonnet  on  Scandcrbeg,  makes  pyramids  and  heroes  amphi- 
braclis,  pyramids,  heroes.  Ben  Jonson  accents  constitute  and 
liquefy  on  the  last  syllable.*  Milton,  in  D  FenserosOy  rhymes 
throne  and  contempla^/^;i  /  in  the  Ilymn  on  the  Nativityt 
begrtr/i  and  ocean,  v^one  and  im/o;i,  sess/on  and  throne,  un- 

*  In  Girs  Phonographic  Spelling,  y  and  t><  final  are  made  long,  u,  dcid^ 
victoijz,  finalj,  cncmj,  hcvnlj,  ivoij,  RkurilitJ,  inciTiliQ,  miBeiji,  konodif 
which  afibrdi}  a  strong  presumption  that  these  Bjllables  receired  at  leait  a  i 

secondary  accent. 
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waSerdbU  and  conncil-^a^,  9UMe  and  seryiceo^*  and  in 
the  Passion,  tears  and  charac^«.  So  in  Paradise  Lost,  he 
accents  adverse,  a8p6ct,  cony6r8e,  acc^,  process,  imptflse, 
pretext,  surface,  contrite,  proddct,  prescript,  and,  even  when 
employed  as  nouns,  consiilt,  instilt,  contest  In  trisyllables, 
blasphemous,  crystalline,  remediless,  triiimphed,  maritime, 
conflagrant.  Some  of  these,  such  as  accenting  contempla- 
tion and  session  on  the  final  syllable,  are  doubtless  mere 
poetic  licenses ;  for  Ben  Jonson  in  his  English  Orammar  says 
that  nouns  ending  in  -tion  and  -Hony  are  accented  on  the  an- 
tepenultima,  and  he  instances  condition  and  iwfuswny  both 
of  which  he  treats  as  words  of  ybur  syllables.  Bnt  the  great 
frequency  of  ultimate  and  penultimate  accentuation,  by  Mil- 
ton, of  words  in  wliich  tlic  stre^  of  voice  is  now  thrown 
further  hiu'k,  yhows  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  seventeenth 
more  closi'lv  resembled  that  of  the  sixteenth  and  earlier  cen- 
tunes  than  of  tlie  nineteenth. 

Laiidor,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  some  of  my  exempli- 
fications from  Milton,  notices  the  superior  poetic  force  of  the 
Miltonic  accentuation  ;  and  he  cites  uproar  as  being  a  finer 
and  much  more  striking  word  than  our  modem  uproary  a  pro- 
nunciation which  only  pcrves  to  suggest  a  false  etymology, 
uproar  hciii;^  not  a  compound  of  vp  and  roar^  but  merely  the 
En<rli»*h  ft»rni  of  the  cognate  German  Aufruhr.  Landor 
believc-i  Wonlsworth  to  have  been  instrumental  in  promoting 
the  modern  disposition  to  carry  back  the  accent,  but  I  think 
he   <»vrrrates  Wordsworth's  influence  in  this  respect.     The 


*  PiKtonham  (Hafllcwood,  I.,  87)  iajS|  "  SomcUmeii  It  fooadt  better  to  Wkj 
HfTuoAf.I.'  tliuri  n'v<viibU\  nVovt^rAbl^  tbao  rdoTiT^rtbld.**  Tliif  ehowt  tliet  the 
teccnt  in  tliii  tormioatioD  wm  fluctuating,  and  that  in  rwowiWi,  it  hid  DOl  J%\ 
been  carried  farther  bacic  than  the  EDtepennlt. 
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tendency  to  this  general  change  manifeBted  itself  a  centmy 
before  the  time  of  that  poet,  nor  have  his  writingB  ever  be- 
come sufficiently  popular  to  have  awakened  it,  bad  it  beea 
dormant.  The  same  critic  mentions  (instocrat,  cAicordanoe^ 
cSntrviTjj  (ridustry,  inimical,  c^template,  dtfnculcate,  c2ftail, 
^2exander,  ^^Tiorous,  ^lunary,  desultoTy^  piresmptoryj  m 
words  which  have  in  very  recent  times  transferred  the  aooeofe 
to  the  initial  syllable.^  This  list  might  have  been  very  mndi 
enlarged,  but  the  changes  indicated  by  Landor  have  not  aD 
become  established  in  this  country,  and  some  of  them  are  to 
be  regretted,  because  they  tend  to  obscure  the  etymology  and 
classical  quantity  of  the  words  where  they  occur. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  where  the  change  of 
accent  has  brought  back  a  word  to  its  proper  form.  A  strit 
ing  instance  of  this  sort  occurs  in  the  word  hospUoL  Thk 
was  formerly  accented  on  the  second  syllable,  hospital,  and 
in  popular  speech,  and  at  last  in  writing,  the  initial  ko  was 
dropped  and  the  word  become  spitaly  and  was  so  spelt  bodi 
in  poetry  and  prose.  This  accentuation  has  so  disguised  Ae 
word  that  Landor  believes  even  Ben  Jonson  to  have  been  if 
norant  of  its  etymology,  though  the  passage  he  cites  from 
Jonsou  by  no  means  sustains  the  opinion.  The  strong  aocen- 
tuation  which  characterizes  the  English  articulation  makes 
us  so  sensible  to  that  element  of  speech  that  we  habitoally 
conceive  of  it  as  a  significant  element  of  itself,  and  no  mis- 
pronunciation of  English  by  foreigners  so  efifectnally  con- 
founds us  as  the  transposition  of  an  accent.    It  has  with  us 


*  Smart,  writing  in  18S6,  obserres,  that  the  aeeent  In  hdUemy  hat 
from  the  second  to  the  first  syllable,  within  twenty  years.    Bogen  eoai| 
of  this  displacement  of  accent,  and  said,  **  c6ntemplate  b  bed  eaongby  M 
b&Icony  makes  me  sick.** 
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taken  the  place  both  of  ancient  quantity,  and  of  the  snbtilty 
in  the  dificrimination  of  the  quality  of  yowoIb,  which  belongs 
to  the  cognate  tongues.  An  anecdote  current  at  our  national 
metropolis  will  illustrate  the  importance  which  persons  of 
nice  ear  habitually  give  to  accentuation.  There  were,  a  few 
years  since,  two  Senators  from  the  South-west,  one  of  whom 
pronounced  the  name  of  the  State  they  represented  Arkan- 
sas, the  other  Ar'kansas,  both  of  them  making  the  accented 
syllable  so  emphatic,  as  to  leaye  the  rest  of  the  word  almost 
inaudible.  The  accomplished  officer  who  then  presided  in 
the  Senate,  in  recognizing  the  Senators  in  question  as  they 
rose  to  speak,  adopted  their  own  accentuation,  and  always  an- 
nounced one  of  them  as  ^^  the  Senator  from  Arlcansas,"  the 
other  as  ^'  the  Senator  from  Arkansas." 

There  are,  indeed,  examples  of  a  transposition  of  the  ac- 
cent in  tlic  contrary  direction.  The  Latin  disApU  is  a  case 
in  point.  It  was  formerly  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  (2t«- 
eiple^  and  in  conformity  with  this  accentuation,  it  was  some- 
times spelt  disple  ;  but  the  instances  of  this  character  are  too 
few  to  be  considered  as  any  thing  but  exceptions  to  the  well- 
established  general  tendency  of  the  English  speech. 

Tlic  inclination  to  throw  back  the  accent,  though  less 
prevalent  in  this  country,  as  I  shall  show  hereafter,  is  carried 
to  an  extravagant  length  in  England,  and  hence  such  dis- 
torted pronnneiations  as  di6cesan,  Chry'sostom,  which  are 
not  only  without  any  etymological  foundation,  but  in  a  high 
degree  nnmelodious  and  unrhythmical. 

The  prosi^dy  of  the  Gothic  languages,  and  of  English 
more  i)erhai>s  than  any  other,  is  much  afiected  by  the  mono- 
syllabic form  of  so  many  of  our  most  important  words.  The 
short  words  in  the  Romance  tongues  are,  not  always  indeed, 
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but  very  generally,  particles  or  other  words  nBually  not  an 
phatic,  whereas,  in  English,  monosyllables,  especially  if  of 
Saxon  origin,  are  very  often  the  most  emphatic  words  in  % 
period.  Besides  this,  the  majority  of  onr  monosyllables  end 
with  a  consonant,  often  with  two,  and  as  the  following  word 
in  most  cases  begins  with  a  consonant,  monoysllabic  woidi 
generally  have,  in  spite  of  our  insensibility  to  mere  qnantitji 
if  not  a  technical  prosodical  length,  at  least  an  environment 
of  consonantal  sounds,  which  makes  them  rhythmically  long 
in  comparison  with  the  unaccented  syllables  of  longer 
words,  and  of  course  unfits  them  for  elements  of  the  dactylie 
measures. 

The  frequency  of  double  and  triple  rhymes  in  the  woifa 
of  Sidney  and  other  admirers  of  Italian  and  Spanish  poetiji 
contrasts  remarkably  with  their  comparative  rarity  in  their 
cotcmporary,  Spenser,  who,  though  influenced  by  romantie 
models  in  the  plan  of  his  story,  followed  native  English  prs- 
cedents,  or  forms  long  naturalized,  in  the  structnre  of  hii 
verse.  While  Spenser  very  generally  uses  monosyllabic  con- 
sonances, we  find  in  Sidney  such  rhymes  as,  signify,  dignify; 
mutable,  suitable ;  notability,  possibility ;  carefulness,  waro- 
fulness;  dclightfulness,  rightfulness,  sightfulness,  spitefbl- 
ness;  disdainfulness,  painfulness;  besides  many  compound 
ones,  as  hideaway,  hideaway ;  pleasure  doth,  treasure  doth ; 
number  not,  cumber  not ;  framed  is,  blamed  is ;  and  even 
among  the  few  poetic  licenses  of  Chaucer,  we  find  this  coup- 
let in  the  Sompnoures  Tale : 

RGfrcshcd  more  than  in  an  hundred  places, 

Sike  lay  the  husbond  man  whoa  that  the  place  Is.* 


*  Gower  has  some  singularly  constructed  double  rhymeSi  whioh 
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The  resuscitation  of  polysyllabic  rhyme  and  its  more  fire-^ 
quent  introduction  into  serious  poetry,  is  partly  the  effect  of 
our  satiety  with  the  endless  repetition  of  particular  mono- 
syllabic rhymes  into  which  English  poetry  had  run,  and  a 
consequent  craving  for  novelty  in  sound,  and  partly  to  the 
attempts  at  a  more  strict  conformity  pf  translations  to  their 
original,  which  is  a  natural  result  of  our  increasing  familiar- 
ity with  foreign  literatures.  To  say  nothing  of  the  almost^ 
exclusive  employment  of  double  rhymes  in  Italian,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  French  poetry,  the  use  of  couplets 
with  rhymes  ending  alternately  monosyllabically  and  with 
the  mute  e,  or  what  are  called  masculine  and  feminine 
rhymes,  is  obligatory ;  and  many  German  writers,  not  only 
needlessly,  but  very  unwisely,  as  I  think,  have  imposed  upon 
themselves  tlie  same  inconvenient  rule.  In  making  English 
versions  of  poems  in  those  languages,  where  the  metre  of  the 
original  is  retained,  translators  often  endeavor  to  follow  the 
rhymes  of  tlic  text  also,  and  the  pedantic  exactness  with 
which  this  rule  is  adhered  to,  so  far  from  producing  an  exact 
conformity,  very  often  leads  to  a  much  wider  disparity  than 
would  follow  from  the  use  of  monosyllabic  rhymes  alone.  The 
French  mute  or  feminine  ^,  which  in  poetry  nearly  corre- 
sponds to  the  German  e  final,  scarcely  has  an  equivalent  in 
English  orthoepy.     Our  short  unaccented  y  final  is  much 


prove  that  the  e  final  of  worcU  now  monosyllabic  wai  uiienlftted  In  bis  tia«. 
On  p.  282,  VoL  I.,  Paulina  edition,  is  this  couplet: 

To  spoke  a  goodlT  word  wnto  mf, 

For  all  the  gold  that  is  in  Roau, 
And,  p.  370, 

So  well  I  noaght,  that  any  /tm# 

Be  lost  of  that  thou  hast  do  hymt^  (by  me.) 

There  are  several  similar  examples  in  Hocclere.    In  La  mala  Ragk,  bt 
rhymes  hyt  me  with  tyms^  and  ny  m«  (nigh  me)  with  jnymi^  Ijffus,  and 
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more  distinctly  articulated,  and  the  English  sonndB  neaiat 
to  it  are  those  of  the  common  pronunciation  of  a  final  and 
unaccented  in  such  words  as  America^  ChtnOj  and  the  to^ 
minal  er  in  father,  and  the  like,  where  our  very  inaudiUe 
utterance  of  the  r  leaves  almost  nothing  for  the  ear  but  tlie 
obscure  vowel  sound  preceding  it,  which  is  closelj  analogou 
in  quality,  and  very  nearly  equal  in  prosodical  quantity,  to 
the  French  and  German  e  final.  But  these  sounds  are  of  so 
rare  occurrence  in  English,  that  they  by  no  means  answer  ilie 
demands  of  tlic  translator,  and  he  accordingly  resorts  to  onr 
antiquated  verbal  forms  in  -e^t  or  -^A,  as  lovest,  loveth,  and  to 
the  participial  form  in  -ing,  as  loving.  These  syllabic  aug- 
ments are  very  far  from  being  the  prosodical  equivalents  of 
the  syllables  they  are  forced  to  stand  for,  and  in  fact  do  Iw 
truly  represent  those  syllables  than  a  monosyllabic  rhyms^ 
with  the  usual  pause,  would  do.  To  exemplify :  In  GceUu^i 
magnificent  Archangelic  Trio  in  the  Prologue  to  Faust,  llie 
alternate  double  rhymes  are  all  in  the  unaccented  e  final,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  where  the  liquid  n^  which  is  almost  as 
soft  as  tlie  e  alone,  is  made  the  termination.  Yet  in  the  bert 
English  translation,  that  of  Mr.  Brooks,  these  double  rhymes 
arc  uniformly  represented  by  active  participles  in  -ing,  except 
in  one  instance,  where  the  translator  finds  a  double  rhyme  in 
ocean,  motion,  and  another  where  he  employs  the  old  third 
person  singular  of  the  verbs  lendeth,  comprehendeth.  The 
poem  in  question  contains  twenty-eight  lines,  ten  of  which 
end  in  e  obscure,  four  in  tlic  liquid  n.  In  Mr.  Brooks^s  trans- 
lation, otherwise  admirable,  ten  of  the  corresponding  lines  of 
the  version  tenuinate  with  the  active  participle  in  -tny,  one 
of  the  most  immelodious  sounds  of  the  language,  and  the 
"Wcisc  Eeise,  Stiirkc  Werke,  schnello  Helle,  of 
the  original,  where  the  final  vowel  constitutes  the  entire  sylr 
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lable,  (the  consoniuits  belonging  to  the  first  syllable,)  are  rep- 
resented  in  English  by  mounding  rounding^  lending  compre- 
hending^ fieeting  aUemcUingj  that  is,  syllables  qaantitatively 
abort  by  syllables  quantitatively  long,  which  is  in  my  judg- 
ment a  wider  departure  from  the  prosody  of  the  original  than 
the  employment  of  monosyllabic  rhymes,  with  the  ineyitable 
pause  after  them,  would  have  been.* 

The  Latins  used  trochees  for  spondees  at  the  end  of  hex 
ameters,  the  pause  at  the  close  of  the  measure  serving  to 
lengthen  tlie  short  final  syllable ;  but  they  apparently  pre- 
ferred not  to  employ  trochees  ending  in  a  vowel,  unless  the 
sense  required  or  pennitted  a  formal  suspension  of  the  voice; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  trochaic  terminations 
of  the  Latin  hexameters  end  in  a  consonant,  or  with  a  logical 
interruption  in  the  syntax.  Tlie  Greeks  practised  the  same 
reserve,  and  helped  the  short  vowel  when  practicable  by  the 

Tlie  uiij)leasant  effect  of  the  use  of  our  few  inflectional 
double  rhymes  is  remarkably  shown  in  Tennyson's  Claribel, 
a  poem  of  twenty-one  lines,  thirteen  of  which  end  in  the  old 
third  person  singular  present  indicative  of  the  verb  ;  as  liethy 
sighdli^  hotmuth^  hiimvieth^  cometh^  and  so  forth.  This,  of 
course*,  is  not  accidental,  and  habit  makes  this  repetition  of 
the  lispin*;  th  tolerable  to  us  ;  but  what  would  be  its  eflfect 
on  French  or  Italian  ears,  and  wliat  sounds  would  the  unfor- 

*  AUhouf;)i  accent  is  the  only  recognized  formal  law  of  modern  meminre, 
yet,  ertMi  iiKlcpondcntly  of  the  arrangement  of  Towcla  and  comonanttf  which 
detortiiinc-)  the  mi'Io<liou8  qiutlity  of  rerse,  wc  cannot,  with  impunity,  ahtfolutelj 
diaro^^uril  tt)«>  teniponil  quantity  of  words  and  their  elemcntn.  Such  words  as 
ttrtu*jth^  nhritk,  writhf,  or  even  8uch  pyllablcd  as  our  participial  terminalioot  in 
tny,  an.*  not  by  untiire,  and  cannot  be  made  by  art,  the  protodical  eqiiivaleota 
of  endings*  furnii'd  by  the  obscure  aound  of  the  vowela  with  liqiiidt,  •■  in  the  liit 
ijUables  of  brid/^,  father,  stiffirn. 


^ 
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tunate  foreigner  produce  who  fihonld  attempt  to  read  the 
poem  aloud  ?  *  • 

/  That  double  rhymes  will  continue  to  be  fredj  used  in  am- 
ous  as  well  as  in  lighter  English  poetry,  there  is  no  doobt; 
but,  as  we  have  few  graceful  and  effectiYe  polysyllabic  end- 
ings in  words  of  Saxon  etymology,  the  versifier  wiU  genetiDj 
be  forced  to  seek  them  in  the  Boman  and  Komance  element 
of  our  speech,  and  thus  the  frequency  of  double  rhymes  teodi 
to  increase  tlie  proportion  of  Latin  words  in  onr  poetic  diaket 
This  is  certainly  a  very  serious  evil,  as  it  involves  a  siai- 
fice  of  purity  of  diction,  and  of  a  genuine  native  vocabulaiy, 
to  a  morbidly  fastidious  car,  and  a  taste  perverted  if  not  de- 

N^^praved  by  the  study  of  foreign  models-f 

*  Mrs.  Browning*8  poem,  To  L.  E.  L.,  referring  to  her  monodj  OB  MOL 
Hemans,  well  illustrates  the  connection  between  double  rhjmes  and  infledioHl 
endings.  That  poem  contains  thirtj-two  lines.  AU  the  rfaymefl  are  InfluilkMl 
but  one  pair,  and  eighteen  of  them  are  participial  endings  in  -tn^. 

f  Puttcnham  (Uaslewood,  I.,  C7)  is  severe  upon  Gower  for  JifljiSny  MamA 
to  French  rhymes  when  English  would  not  serve  his  turn : 

**  For  a  licentious  maker  i^,  in  truth,  but  a  bungler,  and  not  a  Poet  flMh 
men  were,  in  cffoct,  the  most  part  of  all  your  old  rimers,  and  specially  GosH^ 
who,  to  make  up  his  rime,  would,  for  the  most  part,  write  his  terminant 
with  false  orthographic,  and  many  times  not  sticke  to  pot  In  a  plaine 
word  for  an  English ;  and  so,  by  your  leave,  do  many  of  our  common  rimoiil 
this  dav." 

Many  of  the  French  words  which  first  appear  in  Chaucer  were  IntrodsBil 
for  the  8akc  of  the  rhyme,  and  not  unfrequently  taken  as  they  stood  ii  thi 
poems  wliich  he  tranflhited  or  paraphrased;  but  there  is  almost  as  great  a  fi^ 
dominance  of  French  rhymes  in  his  own  original  works.  **  The  Sqolres  Trii" 
has  not  been  traced  to  any  foreign  source,  and  is  believed  to  be  of  ClisMiA 
own  invention,  but  of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty -two  lines  of  which  thatflif 
mont  consists!,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  end  with  Romance  words, 
the  proportion  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  in  the  poem  is  more  than  ninety  per 

Mrs.  Browning's  '*Cry  of  the  Children  **  contains  one  hundred  and  dH^ 
verses,  with  alternate  double  and  single  rhymes,  and,  of  course,  there  are  Mf 
pairs  of  double  rhymes,  or  eighty  double-rhymed  words.  The  proportioa  rf 
Romance  words  in  the  whole  poem  is  but  eight  per  cent. ;  but,  of  the  c%ltf 
doublo-rhymcd  terminals,  twenty-four,  or  thirty  per  cent.,  arc  Romance,  so  till 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  one  hundred  Romance  words  introduced  into  tlw 


.J 
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Poetry,  by  conforming  foreign  words  to  the  native  accen- 
tuation, has  made  some  amends  for  the  mischief  it  has  done 
to  the  language  by  employing  aliens  as  substitutes  for 
worthier  aboriginals.  It  may  render  a  yet  greater  service  by 
restoring  graceful  and  melodious  endings  which  a  too  power- 
ful Gallic  influence  has  sacrificed.  The  existing  want  of 
double  rliymes  might  be  in  part  supplied  by  the  revival  of 
the  Saxon  inflections,  many  of  which  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed down  to  the  time  of  Spenser.  Why  should  we  confine 
ourselves  exclusively  to  our  offensive  ringing  participial  end- 
ing, and  not  rather  say,  sometimes  at  least,  shinandj  j^dUer- 
andj  singandj  for  shining,  glittering,  singing?  And  whjr 
•hould  we  not  now  employ  the  old  infinitive  and  plural  in 
-€n,  as  in  these  lines  of  Chaucer : 

For  lack  of  anflWcrCf  non  of  us  shul  <&«, 

Al  had  y«  seen  a  thing  with  bothe  joura  ey$n^ 

Yc  shullen  rather  Kwiche  a  thing  etpien 
Than  I,  and  wher  me  bcste  were  to  aUUn, 

With  hertlj  will  they  9wortn  and  oMttnUn 
To  all  this  thing,  thcr  saido  not  o  wight  naj : 
Bcsoehiug  him  of  grace,  or  that  they  wenten^ 
That  he  would  granten  hem  a  certain  day. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Tliomson,  who  employs  archaic 

are  found  in  the  double-rh  jmen ;  while,  of  the  eighty  Bingle^rhymed  temiinali, 
seventy  arc  certainly  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  remaining  ten,  three  or  four  are 
probably  so. 

In  the  '*  Dead  Pan,"  there  are  about  one  hundred  doublc-rhymed  endinp^ 
leaa  than  one-half  of  which  are  Anglo-Saxon  ;  and,  in  the  **  Loet  Bower,**  out  of 
about  one  huinlred  and  fifty  double  rhymes,  more  than  one-third  are  Romance. 

I  have  made  thirt  examination  of  Mrs.  Browning*s  worku,  not  aa  a  criticiam 
upon  the  diction  of  one  of  the  very  fir»t  English  poets  of  this  age,  the  first  female 
poet  of  any  ag<',  but  to  ttliow  that  crcn  in  the  style  of  a  great  artist,  of  one  who, 
by  prt>f<Tcncr,  fmploy.4  native  words  wbcrcrer  it  is  pomible,  a  conformity  to  the 
rulcM  of  contiticntal  versification  ineritably  inTolres  the  introduction  of  an  undue 
proportion  of  Romance  words. 
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words  and  forms  with  such  singularly  happy  effect  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  plnnl  to 
vary  his  rh}nnes ;  but  in  the  whole  of  that  moat  ATrpiaif 
poem,  there  does  not,  I  belieye,  occur  a  single  polysyllatMe 
rhyme,  unless  the  coupling  of  lowers  and  powen  with  Aonri 
be  so  considered.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  ta 
Shenstone's  Schoolmistress,  which  owes  much  of  its  attne* 
tion  to  its  archaisms.  The  only  approach  to  a  double  ihjme 
in  the  whole  poem  is  in  the  use  of  the  same  consonances  ai 
those  cited  from  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  It  is  still  mon 
extraordinary  that  Spenser,  with  his  boldness  in  the  emploj- 
ment  of  antiquated  and  abnormal  inflections,  should  so  id- 
dom  have  resorted  to  a  form  of  so  great  metrical  convenienoe^ 
and  at  the  same  time  so  melodious  in  articulation,  as  this  old 
plural,  the  decay  of  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  that 
English  has  sustained  in  the  mechanism  of  verse. 

The  English  language  cannot  long  supply  the  neceedtia 
of  poetry  without  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  vene. 
The  ancient  temporal  metres  were  inexhaustible,  because  the 
permutations  and  combinations  of  the  prosodical  feet  woe 
infinite  ;  but  when  we  establish  the  rule  that  in  every  oonp- 
let  there  shall  be  two  words  which  resemble  each  other  not 
only  in  prosodical  or  in  accentual  length,  but  in  their  vowd  and 
consonantal  elements  also,  we  introduce  into  verse  an  ingre- 
dient, the  supply  of  which  is  limited.  There  are,  as  was  ok- 
served  in  the  last  lecture,  thousands  of  good  poetic  woidi 
which  have  no  rhymes,  others  which  have  at  most  but  a  «ai^ 
one  ;  and  of  the  rh}'ming  words,  thousands  again  are  unsnited 
to  metrical  purposes.  Hence  rhyme  tends  to  reduce  ow 
available  poetical  vocabularj'  to  a  much  narrower  list  than 
that  of  other  languages  not  more  copious,  but  which  hara 
not  adopted  tlie  fetters  of  rhyme.    We  must  enlarge  our  atodc 
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hj  the  revival  of  obsolete  words  and  inflections  from  native 
•onrces,  or  by  borrowing  from  the  Bomanee  languages ;  or 
again,  we  mnst  introduce  the  substitutes  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded,  and  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
lecture. 
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words  and  forms  with  such  singularly  happy  effect  in  the 
Castle  of  Indolence,  did  not  avail  himself  of  this  plnnl  to 
vary  his  rhymes ;  but  in  the  whole  of  that  moat  exqaioto 
poem,  there  does  not,  I  believe,  occur  a  single  polyByDibie 
rhyme,  unless  the  coupling  of  lowers  and  powers  with  Aonri 
be  so  considered.  These  remarks  apply  with  equal  foiee  ta 
Shenstone's  Schoolmistress,  which  owes  much  of  its  attne* 
tion  to  its  archaisms.  The  only  approach  to  a  double  ihjme 
in  the  whole  poem  is  in  the  use  of  the  same  consonances  ai 
those  cited  from  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  It  is  still  mon 
extraordinary  that  Spenser,  with  his  boldness  in  the  empkf* 
ment  of  antiquated  and  abnormal  inflections,  should  so  id- 
dom  have  resorted  to  a  form  of  so  great  metrical  convenienoe^ 
and  at  the  same  time  bo  melodious  in  articulation,  as  this  old 
plural,  the  decay  of  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  loss  that 
English  has  sustained  in  the  mechanism  of  verse. 

The  English  language  cannot  long  supply  the  necefifiitiM 
of  poetry  without  the  introduction  of  new  elements  of  venep 
The  ancient  temporal  metres  were  inexhaustible,  because  the 
permutations  and  combinations  of  the  prosodical  feet  woe 
infinite ;  but  when  we  establish  the  rule  that  in  every  oonp- 
let  there  shall  be  two  words  which  resemble  each  other  not 
only  in  prosodical  or  in  accentual  length,  but  in  their  vowd  and 
consonantal  elements  also,  we  introduce  into  verse  an  ingre- 
dient, the  supply  of  which  is  limited.  There  are,  as  was  ok- 
served  in  the  last  lecture,  thousands  of  good  poetic  wcvdi 
which  have  no  rhymes,  others  which  have  at  most  but  afiiii|^ 
one  ;  and  of  the  rhyming  words,  thousands  again  arc  unsnited 
to  metrical  purposes.  Hence  rhyme  tends  to  reduce  our 
available  poetical  vocabulaiy  to  a  much  narrower  list  thai 
that  of  other  languages  not  more  copious,  but  which  hiTe 
not  adopted  the  fetters  of  rhyme.    We  must  enlai^  our  stock 
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by  the  reviral  of  obsolete  words  and  inflections  from  native 
•ources,  or  by  borrowing  from  the  Bomance  languages ;  or 
again,  we  mnst  introduce  the  substitutes  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore alluded,  and  which  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next 
lecture. 


LECTURE    XXV. 

ALLITERATIOy,  LINE-BHTHE,  AND  ABSONAKCSL 

The  interest  which  the  study  of  natiye  English,  old  ind 
new,  and  of  the  sister  dialects,  now  so  generally  exdteii 
prompts  the  inquiry  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  revive  some 
of  the  forgotten  characteristics  of  ancient  Anglican  poetaj, 
and  thus  to  aid  the  efforta  of  our  literature  to  throw  off  or 
lighten  the  conventional  shackles  which  classical  and  Bo- 
inance  authority  has  imposed  upon  it.  I  propose  to  illustrdfl^ 
])y  specimens  original  and  imitative,  the  leading  peculiaritki 
of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old-Northern  verse,  as  well  as  of  one  or 
two  Eomance  metrical  forms  hitherto  little  if  at  all  attempted 
m  English,  and  to  suggest  experiment  upon  the  introdnctioB 
of  some  of  them  into  English  poetry.  The  only  eoincideiiOM 
of  sound  known  to  English  versification  are,  repetition  of  tlie 
same  accentual  feet  in  the  same  order,  alliteration  and  termi- 
nal rhyme ;  hut  these  by  no  means  exhaust  the  list  of  posBiUe 
consonances,  or  even  of  those  employed  by  some  branchoi 
of  the  Gothic  family.  Tlie  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  WM 
always  rhythmical,  but  not  always  metrical.  In  modoBi 
criticism,  rhythm  is  often  loosely  used  as  synonymous  wiA 
vietre^  but  they  are  properly  distinguished.    Bede  speaks  of 
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the  poetry  of  his  native  land  as  characterized  by  rhythm,  and 
he  thns  discriminates  between  rhythm  and  metre : 

^^  It  (rhythmns)  is  a  modulated  composition  of  words,  not 
according  to  the  laws  of  metre,  bnt  adapted  in  the  number 
of  its  syllables  to  the  judgment  of  the  ear,  as  are  the  verses 
of  our  vulgar  (or  native)  poets." 

^^  Metre  is  an  artificial  rule  with  modulation  ;  rhythmus 
is  the  modulation  witliout  the  rule.  For  the  most  part  you 
find,  by  a  sort  of  chance,  some  rule  in  rhythm ;  yet  this  is 
not  from  an  artificial  government  of  the  syllables,  but  be- 
cause the  sound  and  modulation  lead  to  it.  The  vulgar  poets 
affect  this  rustically  ;  the  skilful  attain  it  by  their  skill."* 

Bede's  definition  of  rhythm  is  not  remarkable  for  clear- 
ness and  precision.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  define  rhythm, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  describe  a  sound,  and 
the  embarrassment  has  been  increased  by  the  determination 
of  critics  to  insist  on  finding  rhythms  where  none  exist.  In 
all  simply  rhythmical  poetry,  there  will  occur  lines  which 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  mere  prose,  just  as  in  metri- 
cal poetry  we  now  and  then  meet  lines  wliich,  by  poetic 
license,  violate  the  established  canons  of  metre.  In  a  generaT*^ 
way,  we  may  say  that  accent  is  to  rhythm  what  the  foot  is  to 
metre,  and  we  may  illustrate  the  prosodical  value  of  the  ac- 
cent by  eompariiig  a  rhythmical  verse  to  a  musical  measnre, 
where  the  number  of  accents  is  constant,  though  that  of  the 
notes  is  variable,  just  as  is  that  of  the  syllables  in  rhythmical 
poetry.  The  only  difference  is  that  the  laws  of  music  arc 
more  strictly  observed  than  those  of  rhythm,  in  which  there 
is  great  license,  both  as  to  the  number  and  the  position  of  the 
accents. 

•  SluroD  Turner,  Hiit.  Ang.  Sax.,  B.  iz.,  eba^i  h 
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^  Metre  may  be  defined  to  be  a  succesBion  of  poetical  feet 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  certain  types  lecog^ 
nized  as  standards,  in  verses  of  a  determinate  length. 

The  following  lines,  from  the  PrimnB  PaeBOB  of  Pirn 
Ploughman's  Vision,  are  rhythmical  but  not  metrical,  lad 
they  conform  to  the  Saxon  models  in  all  respects,  except  that 
the  short,  or  unaccented,  syllables  are  generally  more  nunur 
ous  than  in  Anglo-Saxon  verse,  the  particles  being  often  omit- 
ted in  the  poetry  of  that  nation : 

"  What  this  moantugne  bymaneUi, 
And  the  merke  dale, 
And  the  feldfuloffolk, 
I  shal  yow  foire  shewe. 

A  lovely  lady  of  leerey 
In  lynnen  y-clothed, 
Came  doun  from  a  caatel 
And  called  me  faire, 
And  seide,  **  Sone,  slepestowt 
Sestow  this  peple, 
How  bisie  the!  ben 
Alle  aboute  the  maie  f 
The  roooste  parts  of  this  peple 
That  passeth  on  this  erthe. 
Have  thci  worship  in  this  woildy 
Thci  wilne  no  bettre ; 
Of  oother  hevene  than  here 
Hold  thei  no  Ule.** 

Metre,  therefore,  was  not  an  essential  constituent  of  Aur 
glo-Saxon  verse,  and  the  few  instances  of  its  occurrence  an 
chiefly  accidental  coincidences,  although  a  Saxon  bard  maj 
occasionally  have  employed  it  designedly,  just  as  a  modoA 
poet  may  confine  himself  to  double  rhymes,  or  introduee 
alliteration.  Of  rhymed  poetry  there  are  a  few  exampleSi  as 
well  as  of  what  is  called  line-rhyme,  but,  in  general,  like 
endings  seem  to  have  been  avoided  rather  than  sought  ftr. 
An  English  ear,  then,  would  recognixe  in  Anglo-Saxon 
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none  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  poetiy,  and  it  would 
strike  a  modem  hearer  as  merely  an  nnmeasored  and  irr^ 
alar  recitatiye. 

The  most  prominent  formal  feature  of  Anglo-Saxon  rend- 
fication  is  its  regular  alliteration ;  and,  with  certain  excep- 
tions and  licenses  not  necessary  to  be  noticed  at  present,  this 
was  an  indispensable  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  that  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  generally  of  the  Old-Northern  or  Icelandic 

It  was  also  much  employed  in  01d*EngIish,  but  whether 
its  use  was  confined  to  certain  districts  or  local  dialects,  or 
what  were  the  circumstances  that  determined  its  application, 
is  not,  I  believe,  yet  ascertained.  The  Ormulum,  which  is 
nof  alliterative,  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  a 
native  of  the  North  of  England,  because  its  dialect  is  marked 
by  Scandinavianisms,  probably  derived  from  the  Danish  pop- 
ulation of  the  border  counties,  and  we  should  therefore  ex- 
pect that  its  versification,  as  well  as  its  diction,  would  exhibit 
traces  of  the  influence  of  Scandinavian  models ;  but  of  this 
there  are  no  indications.  There  is  also  a  passage  in  Chaucer, 
now  a  rcfcular  stock  quotation  in  all  essays  on  tliis  subject, 
which  seems  to  show  that  the  bards  of  other  English  coun- 
ties, most  remote  from  the  Danish  colonies,  did  not  employ 
alliteration  or  even  rhyme.  The  narrator  in  the  Prologue  to 
the  Persones  Talc,  says : 

But  tniiiteth  well,  I  am  a  woihemt  nun, 
I  cannot  geste,  rcm^  nnn,  m/,  by  mj  letter, 
And,  God  wote,  rim€  hold  I  bat  little  better. 

Til  ere  are  many  passages  in  other  early  English  writers, 
which  point  to  a  marked  difference  between  the  poetic  forms 
of  N(»rtheni  and  Southern  England;  and  the  general  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  the  versification  of  the  South  conformed 

to  classical  and  Komance,  tliat  of  the  North  to  Anglo^Staum 
35 
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and  Scandinavian  models.  I  do  not  discover  sufficient  eri- 
dence  that,  at  any  time  after  Korman  English  was  recognixed 
as  an  independent  speech,  distinct  from  both  its  sources,  aUil- 
eration  was  generally  regarded  as  a  regular  and  obligatoiy 
constituent  of  English  verse,  thongh  it  was  freely  employed 
as  an  ornament  by  individual  writers  in  the  fourteenth,  and 
even  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  centuries.  However  this  may  bci 
metre  and  rhyme,  perhaps  as  much  from  the  splendid  succea 
of  Chaucer  as  from  any  other  cause,  became  established 
characteristics  of  versification,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century  ;  and  Piers  Ploughman  is  the  last  work  of 
any  real  importance  in  English  literaiy  history,  which  fol- 
lows the  original  type  of  Anglican  verse. 

Tlie  rule  which  governed  the  employment  of  alliteration, 
stated  in  its  most  general  form,  and  without  specifying  the 
exceptions  and  qualifications  that  under  different  q^rcum- 
stances  attended  it,  is,  that  in  each  couplet  three  emphatie 
words,  (or,  by  poetic  license,  accent^  syUaMeSj)  two  in  the 
first  line,  and  one  in  the  second,  must  commence  with  the 
same  consonant,  or  with  vowels,  in  which  latter  case  the 
initial  letters  might  be,  and  generally  were,  different.  The 
position  of  the  alliterated  words  in  the  first  line  was  arbi- 
trary, and  varied  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  poet,  but 
the  alliteration  in  the  second  line  should  fall  on  the  first  em- 
phatic word.  NcYcrtheless,  the  lines  were  so  short  that  the 
stress  of  voice  would  seldom  fall  on  more  than  two  syllables 
in  cither  line,  so  that  in  practice,  the  first  of  these  syllables 
would  almost  necessarily  be  alliterated  in  tlic  first  line  also. 

Tlie  lines  already  quoted,  for  another  purpose,  from  one 
of  the  interesting  poems  just  referred  to.  The  Vision  and  the 
Creed  of  Piers  Ploughman,  written  by  Langland,  one  of  the 
Eeformers  before  the  Beformation,  probably  soon  after  the 
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middle  of  the  fourteenth  centniy  are  alliterated  according 
to  these  mles,  as  are  also  the  following  extracts,  though  with 
frequent  departnres  from  strict  conformity  to  them : 

91  Pngrymes  and  palmeies 
Plighten  hem  togidere, 
For  to  teken  Mint  JAme, 
And  teinteB  at  Borne. 
They  loenten  forth  in  hire  «ej, 
With  many  toife  talea, 
And  hadden  /ere  to  /yen 
Al  liire  R£  after. 

4298  Kynde  wit  wolde 

That  each  a  «ight  wrogfate, 
Or  in  (fUcynge  or  in  <felTynge, 
Or  travaillynge  in  preieres ; 
Oontemplatif  lif  or  actif  lif 
Crist  would  thei  wroghte. 

4847  For  murthereris  are  manye  lechet, 
Lord  hem  amende  I 

They  do  men  <feye  thorugh  hlr  ifrynkes, 
£r  destynee  it  wolde. 

6666  Thillie  that  Gad  j^prtih  mooft 
Leeat  ^ood  thei  deleth ; 
And  mooit  un-l^nde  to  the  commime 
That  mooit  catei  weldeth. 

6897  Any  tcicnce  under  tonne, 
The  «eyene  arti  and  alle, 
But  thei  ben  /emed  for  oar  Xordea  lore, 
Xost  18  all  the  tyme. 

The  following  are  examples  of  alliteration  npon  a  vowel : 

8697  And  tnobedient  to  ben  undemome 
Of  any  lif  lyrynge. 

8609  With  ihwit  and  with  outwit 
Jmagynen  and  ttndle. 
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But  tliough  no  longer  entitled  to  rank  as  an  organie  de- 
ment in  Englisli  prosody,  alliteration  was  often  employed  for 
two  centuries  later,  not  only  by  the  inferior  rhymeiten  to 
whom  I  have  alluded,  but  by  some  of  the  brightest  omar 
ments  of  English  literature.  Ascham,  with  all  his  contempt 
for  rhyme,  did  not  disdain  alliteration,  and  his  Elegy  on  John 
Wliitney  is  full  of  it,  though  few  of  the  verses  go  quite  so  tu 
as  this : 

Therefore,  my  heart,  eeaso  «igho8  and  fobbes,  eeaic  torrowe*f  Mede  Co  Mv. 

Spenser  uses  it  profusely,  and  sometimes  with  very  happj 
effect,  but  not  always  judiciously.  The  following  lines  an 
from  the  Faerie  Queenc : 

The  knight  was  nothing  nice  where  wis  «io  «Md. 

But  <f  ireful  </eadlj  black,  both  leaf  and  bloom. 
Fit  to  %doTn  the  c/ead  and  deck  the  dreary  tomb. 

And /ills  with /lowers /air  i^lora^s  pdnted  lap. 

I/ollow  here  the/ootiog  of  thy/eet. 

He  gireth  comfort  to  her  courage  eold. 

Xow  nuiling  imoothly  like  the  fummer*a  daj. 

Thy  mantle  warred  wherein  thon  maskedst  late. 

Tlie  alliteration  is  even  more  marked  in  these  lines  from 
Febniarie  in  the  Shepheards  Calender,  two  of  which  have 
been  already  cited  for  another  purpose : 

But  Aoroe  Aim  Aastod  with  furious  Aeate, 
Encreasing  his  wrath  with  many  a  threate ; 
//is  AarmcfuU  Aatchet  Ae  Acnt  in  Aand ; 

and  in  this,  from  Mother  Ilubberds  Talc: 

232  (fay  without  «70od  in  ^od  hearths  greatest  loathinf. 

So,  T.  Iley wood,  very  melodiously,  in  the  Ilierarchie : 

To  vul  the  leanU  that  n^t  upon  the  Mum. 
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Sidney,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  introduceB  alliteration. 
hi  the  Arcadia  he  censures  those  who  ^^  conrse  a  letter,  aa  if 
they  were  bound  to  follow  the  method  of  a  diotionarie ; " 
and  in  the  fifteenth  sonnet  in  Astrophel  and  Stella,  he  treats 
it  as  an  evidence  of  poverty  of  genius : 

You  that  do  Dictiouuries  method  bring 

Into  yoar  rimes,  running  in  rattling  rowi, 

•  ••••• 

You  take  wrong  waies ;  thoee  fai^fet  helps  be  loeh 
Afl  do  bewray  a  want  of  inward  touch. 

Shakespeare  occasionally  ridicules  the  use,  or  rather  abuse 
of  alliteration.  Thus,  in  a  couplet  in  the  prologue  to  the 
interlude  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  we  have  this  couplet : 

Whereat  with  61ade,  with  Moody  Mameftil  61ade, 
He  drarely  broached  his  6dling  ftloody  6reast 

And  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  Holofemes  says :  ^^  I  will  some- 
thing affect  the  letter,  for  it  argues  facility : 

"  The  praiseful  princess  pierced  and  pricked  a  ptetty  pleasing  prieket" 

Milton,  and  the  classic  school  of  poets  generally,  avoid  i^ 
alliteration  altogether;  and  so  completely  was  it  banished 
from  English  measures  during  most  of  the  seventeenth  een* 
tury,  tliat  its  former  existence  as  an  element  of  versification 
was  forgotten.  One  of  Waller's  critical  biographers  says : 
'^  Til  at  way  of  using  the  same  initial  letters  in  a  line,  which 
throws  the  verbc  off  more  easily,  as — 

"  When  man  on  many  moltipUed  his  kind, 

was  first  introduced  by  him  ;  as  in  this  verse : 

"  Oh,  how  I  /ong  my  tender  fimbe  to  <ay  I  ** 

Dryden  revived  the  use  of  alliteration,  but  there  WM  long  a 
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certain  fastidiousness  vnih  respect  to  its  employment    It 

has,  however,  been  gradually  winning  its  way  again  to  favor, 

■ 

and  a  great  modem  poet  has  not  scrupled  to  writ^* 

"  He  niBhcd  into  the/ield,  and,/:>remo8t/ightiiigiyUL" 

Alliteration  was  wholly  unsuited  to  the  metrical  system 
of  the  ancients,  which  rejected  all  echoing  of  sound,  and  its 
accidental  occurrence  was  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  blem- 
ish. But  it,  nevertheless,  often  passed  unnoticed  by  eazs 
keenly  sensible  only  to  the  prosodical  quantity  and  musicil 
intonation  of  words,  and  examples  of  the  frequent,  thouj^ 
doubtless  undesigned,  repetition  of  an  initial  consonant  in  tlie 
same  verse  or  period,  occur  in  the  most  fastidiouB  of  the 
classic  writers.    Thus,  Cicero,  in  De  Officiis,  has  this  phrase: 

<Scn«im  sine  «eiuu  etaa  <ene<cit ; 

and  minor  critics,  who,  happily  for  scholars  devoted  to  graver 
pursuits,  can  find  leisure  for  the  chase  of  such  small  deer, 
have  collected  many  examples  of  the  like  kind  in  other  gmft 
authors  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

Although  specially  characteristic  of  Gotliic  poetiy,  allit- 
eration has  been  by  no  means  confined  to  it.  It  is  employed 
by  the  Finlandcrs,  and  by  several  of  the  Oriental  nations^ 
and  after  the  revival  of  literature^  it  found  its  way  into  the 
humorous  Latin  verses  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  strac- 
ture  of  Latin,  in  which  particles  and  pronouns  may  often  be 
omitted,  facilitates  alliteration,  however  distasteful  to  classic 
cars.  Tlicre  arc  many  modem  Latin  poems  in  alliterative 
verse,  and  the  best  kno^vn  of  these,  the  Pugna  Porcomm,  or 
Battle  of  the  Pigs,  in  which  every  word  begins  with  the  let- 
ter j9,  extends  to  several  hundred  verses. 

Analogous  to  purely  alliterative  poems,  or  rather  their 
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oonverBe,  are  what  are  called  lipogrammatic  compoeitioiifl. 
In  these,  a  particnlar  letter  or  letters  are  exeladed,  and  an 
ancient  poetaster  made  himself  notorions  by  a  paraphrase  of 
the  entire  Diad,'  which  rejected  al^ha  or  a,  from  the  first  book, 
held  or  h  from  the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  lapogramma- 
tism  does  not  affect  the  rhythm  or  metre  of  verse,  and  so 
poor  a  conceit  would  not  deserve  to  be  noticed,  had  not  dis- 
tinguished authors  occasionallj  practised  it.  Lope  do  Yega 
condescended  to  this  trifling,  by  writing  a  novel  in  which  the 
letters  a  and  I  were  not  employed.  Triarte  was  gnilfy  of 
a  similar  folly,  and  there  have  been  some  later  pieces  in  the 
same  absurd  style. 

To  us,  who  have  no  ear  for  quantitative  prosody,  allitera-^ 
tion,  provided  it  docs  not  obtrude  itself  as  an  affectation,  is 
generally  agreeable,  and  besides  the  sensuous  pleasure  it 
gives  us,  it  has  often,  and  in  earlier  stages  of  the  Gothic  dia- 
lects, had  still  more  frequently,  a  real  significance.  The  in-^ 
separable  ]>artieles  used  as  prefixes  were  much  less  freely  em- 
ployed in  those  languages  than  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  the 
first  syllable  of  words,  which  was  also  usually  the  accented 
one,  generally  contained  the  radical.  Now,  particular  com-^ 
binatioiis  of  consonants  are  found  to  occur  very  frequently  in 
vocables  of  the  same  i)riniitive  signification,  and  therefore,  of 
a  given  number  of  words,  in  any  homogeneous  language,  be- 
ginning with  the  same  consonant,  or  combination  of  conso- 
nants, the  majority  will  probably  be  more  or  less  nearly  allied 
in  sense;  and  consequently,  alliteration,  or  the  use  of 
prominent  words  with  the  same  initial  consonants,  is  a 
means  <►!  giving  increased  energy  to  a  proposition,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  emphatic  radicals  which  enter  into  it.  Tbe 
pith  of  the  alliterative  proverbs  so  common  among  the  Gothic 
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races  often  lay  partly  in  this  iteration  of  meaning ;  and  a 
perception  of  the  relation  between  cognate  words,  somotiinei 
obscure,  sometimes  distinct,  not  nnfreqnently  gives  a  keen 
pungency  to  idiomatic  expressions.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  from  the  changes  of  language,  words  originally  allied 
have  become  distinguished  or  opposed  in  meaning,  or  where 
different  words  in  a  given  proverb  or  phraseological  comln- 
nation  are  derived  from  linguistic  sources  which  ascribe  a 
different  sigiiiiication  to  initial  consonants,  the  verbal  con- 
^trast  is  much  aided  in  effect  by  alliteration. 

Not  only  do  our  English  proverbs  often  derive  much  of 
their  point  from  this  element,  but  many  of  our  most  favorite 
and  most  frequently  quoted  poetical  sentiments  and  similei 
owe  their  currency  to  the  same  source.  Few  lines  in  English 
poetry  are  oftener  repeated  than  Campbell's — 

Like  angclB*  visits,  few  and  fiir  between. 

This  simile  Campbell  borrowed,  unconsciously  perlu^ 
from  an  older  author,  and  he  ingeniotisly  contrived  at  one 
blow  to  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  thought,  and  yet  make  the 
verse  immortal,  by  giving  it  a  form  that  soothes  the  ear  ind 
runs  glibly  off  the  tongue.  As  is  shown  in  Bartlett's  Quo- 
tations, John  Xorris,  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  oeB> 
tury,  had  said — 

Like  angels^  Tisits,  abort  and  bright, 

and  Blair,  fifty  years  later,  had  improved  the  thought  into— 

Viflitei,  like  those  of  angels,  short  and  fkr  between. 

Tlic  simile  is  here  very  beautiful  and  expressive.  Campbdl^ 
version  is  a  mere  tautological  repetition  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  thought.  Tlic  adjective  few  in  the  phrase  "  few  and  ftr 
between,"  of  course  refers  to  the  number  of  visits,  not  of  the 
visitors.    If  the  visits  are  '  far  between,'  they  must 
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iurOj  be  ^fcw'  with  reference  to  any  snppofled  period  of 
time,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  ^  few,'  bnt  yet  con- 
tinued, afl  Beems  implied,  through  the  whole  earthly  life  of 
humanity,  they  can  be  paid  only  at  long  intervali.  ^  Few ' 
and  ^  far  between '  are,  then,  equivalent  expressions,  and  the 
brevity  of  the  visits,  a  circumstance  very  important  to  the 
completeness  of  the  thought,  is  lost  sight  of  by  Campbell 
altogether.  Yet  Blair's  exquisite  simile  is  rarely  quoted, 
while  Campbell's  feeble  and  diluted  alliterative  version  of  it 
is  as  hackneyed  as  the  tritest  proverb.  So  easily  are  we  led 
by  the  car.  It  is  fair  to  admit  that  the  epithets  are  more 
fitly  applicable  to  the  '^  hours  of  bliss,"  which  form  the  sub 
ject  of  tlie  couplet  — 

What  though  my  winged  hoon  of  blSas  hare  been^ 
Like  angels*  TintH,  few  and  far  between : 

because  '  few '  applied  to  '  hours '  may  be  supposed  to  indi- 
cate a  short  continuance  of  time,  which  it  cannot  do  when 
referred  to  '  visits ; '  but  to  make  the  simile  truly  descriptive, 
the  qualifications  cxi>rcssed  must  belong  both  to  the  thing 
compared,  and  to  that  to  which  it  is  likened.  v. 

Besides  alliteration,  some  Oothic  nations  nearly  allied  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  had  its  converse,  namely  the  ending  of 
words  or  accented  syllables  with  the  same  consonant  or  coa- 
lescing consonants,  the  vowels  being  different,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  words  bad  ledy  find  hand^  sin  run.  "We  have  no 
name  for  this  coincidence  of  sound,  because  it  is  not  with  ui, 
or  with  any  of  the  nations  of  central  or  southern  Europe,  a 
regular  metrical  element.  It  might  very  well  be  called  am»- 
donance^  but  that  word  is  already  appropriated  to  express, 
generally,  resemblance  of  sound,  and,  specially,  fuU  rhyme 
in  both  the  vowd  and  the  canrnma/nti  which  follow  it.    In^ 
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Icelandic  poetry,  this  imperfect  rhyme  is  regnlarly  employedi 
and  by  the  critics  of  that  literature,  is  called  skothend- 
ing,  a  word  of  obscure  etymology,  which  we  may  (Mmve- 
niently  translate  by  half-rhyme. 

Although  terminal  rhyme  is  known  to,  and  not  nnfro- 
quently  employed  by  tlie  Icelanders,  their  poetic  consonanoe 
generally  consists  in  what  is  called  lin&rhyme^  in  conjonctiQii 
with  an  alliteration  regulated  as  in  Anglo-Saxon.  In  line- 
rhyme,  the  corresponding  syllables  occur,  not  at  the  end  of 
successive  lines,  but  in  the  same  Une,  The  rhymes  are  eitber 
of  the  character  which  I  have  described  as  hatf-rhymej  or 
like  the  perfect  consonances  of  other  languages,  which  latter 
form  of  rhyme  the  Icelanders  call  aSalhending. 

Line-rhynie  is  a  constituent  of  all  but  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  Icelandic  verse.  Both  lino-rhyme  and  terminal 
rhyme  occasionally  occur  in  Anglo-Saxon  poetiy,  thou^ 
they  arc  neither  essential,  nor,  in  the  remains  of  that  liters- 
ture  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  frequent ;  but  from  the  close 
general  analogy  between  the  languages  and  the  poetry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Northmen,  and  the  mutual  relations 
between  those  nations,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  may  sometimes  have  employed  both  forms  of  line- 
rhyme  in  a  regular  way,  as  the  Icelanders  always  continued 
to  do. 

The  nilo  of  construction  of  these  consonances  is  that  in 
each  line  there  shall  be  two  accented  syllables  which  either 
form  a  perfect  rhyme  with  eacli  other,  or  which  have  the 
same  final  (ionsonant  or  consonants  with  different  vowels. 
Tlie  general  distribution  of  the  perfect  and  imperfect  rhymes 
is,  that  the  half,  or  consonantal  rhyme,  shall  occur  in  the  fiift 
line  of  the  couplet,  the  full  rhyme  in  the  second.  The  fiifl 
rhyming  syllable  may  be  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middb 
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of  the  Terse;  the  second  should  fall  on  the  pennllimate.  There 
are  many  metres  in  Icelandic  yerse,  and  some  of  them  are 
discriminated  only  by  logical,  rhetorical  or  grammatical  dis- 
tinctions. In  the  favorite  metre,  or  what  may  be  called  the 
heroic,  ^'  that  in  which,"  as  Snorri  says,  ^^  most  finished  verse 
IB  composed,"  meS  I>eima  hstti  er  flest  ort,  I>at  er 
vandat  er,  the  lines  consist  of  three  trochaic  feet  or  their 
equivalents,  and  are  arranged  in  strophes  of  eight  verses. 
The  following  imitation  exhibits  the  application  of  these  rules 
to  English  verse : 

Softly  now  are  tif ting 
/fifnows  on  landacape  froien. 
Thickly /mU  the /lakelets, 
/"e  a  t  h  ery-light,  to  g  e  t  h  er, 
/Sfhower  of  fUrcr  pouring, 
/fifoundless,  all  around  uf, 
Field  and  riyer/olding 
/'*air  in  mantle  rarest. 

CI  a  d  in  garment  el  o  n  d-WToagbt-^ 
Covered  light  abore  her, — 
Calm  in  cooling  slumbers 
Cradled,  Earth  hath  laid  her. 
So  to  rest  in  f  ilence, 
iSafo  from  heats  that  chafe  her, 
7*111  her  troubled  pulses 
Truer  beat,  and  fewer. 

ErcTj  throb  is  orer — 
^  1 1  to  stillness  fa  1 1  en  I 
Flowers  upon  her/orehead 
Fling  not  yet,  0  Spring-time  I 
i9till  yet  <tay  awhile,  too, 
A^ummcr  fair,  thy  eomingi 
Zinger  yet  still  /onger. 
Zest  thou  break  her  resting. 

Although  the  feet  in  which  the  line-rhymes  occur  are 
usually  separated  by  intervening  words,  and  arranged  aoooid* 
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ing  to  the  mles  just  laid  down,  they  are  sometimeB  bEOOf^ 
together  at  the  beginning  of  the  HneB,  as  in  the  foDowof 

verses:* 

i2ol],  Orill,  foreyerl 
Beat  not,  lest  thj  wareletii 
Sheen  as  f  Aining  crystil, 
/fifArink  and  sink  to  darkneatl 
Wend  with  winding  border 
Wide  aside  still  turning, 
6^reen  overgrown  with  gnmu, 
Gkj  as  Ma  J  with  bloasomi 

T'oward  yon  lowered  castle, 
T  i  m  e-and-r  h  y  m  e-renowned. 
Zightly  lei  thy  wares  then 
Zeap  the  ate epy  ledges, 
Pour  in  purest  silrer 
Proudly,  loudly  orer, 
Dancing  domn  with  laughter, 
Dashing,  flashing  onward, 

Ringing  f  ongs  unending, 
iSfwect,  replete  with  gladneM. 
Drape  with  (/ripping  moasea 
Dell  and  fell  o'erbanging, 
Zaye  with  /iving  water 
Zowly  growing  sedges, 
jTill  thy  <oil-wom  current 
jTurneth,  yearning,  seft-ward. 

In  another  of  the  very  nnmerouB  forms  of  IceUii& 


*  The  following  is  the  example  of  this  metre  pT«n  hj  Saorri.    HftltMA 
132:— 

Hilmir  hjAlma  8k6rir 
hcrdir  sverdi  roSnu, 
hij6ta  hvitir  askar, 
hrynja  brynja  spdngir; 
hnykkja  Hlakkar  eldar 
harSa  srar^ar  land!, 
rem  ma  rimmu  glodir 
randa  grand  of  jarIL 


poetiyy  the  feet  oontaining  the  full-rhyme  are  placed  last  in 
the  Terser  as  in  this  imitation :  * 

JSTear  the  torrent  Anrryl 
iTeftdlong  rashlj  dashing 
Down,  in  cfotfening  thnnder, 
i>epth8  eje  hath  not  fathomedl 
Mighty  rodce  nprooting,*— 
iSudely  shattering,  scattering 
^11  its  own  bright  silTer 
/nto  shapeless  rapor. 

Staj,  0/lood,  that/liest 
J\Bi  toward  night  unsightly  I 
YTait,  ye  Mves,  a  little— 
TFisdom^s  speech  woold  teaehyoal 
Zight  and  /ife  are  sweeter, 
Xorelier  far,  than  are  the 
Cloud,  the  cold,  the  shadow 
Closing  round  the  boundlessi 

Althongh  linc-rhymo  might  have  been  occasionallj  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  Anglo-Saxon  versey  as  I  think  it 
may  still  he  in  some  departments  of  English  poetry,  yet  it 
is  fortunate  for  the  interests  of  onr  old  literature  that  it  did 
not  assume  all  the  fetters  of  Scandinavian  prosody.  The 
Old-Nortbeni  my  thologie  poems,  as  those  of  the  elder  Edda, 
are  much  simpler  in  their  stractnre  than  those  of  -the  later 

*  Soorri,  nittatal,  1S5,  girct,  in  the  following  hemSstrophe,  an  example  of 
the  form  imitated  in  the  text  i-^ 

A'lmdroiiar  skylr  tea 
4r  flett  megin  bira  nAra ; 
ksnn  Uotr  hres  4  hrOnnum 
hj&lmtrell  Jofurr  gella  fella ; 

In  another  yariation  still,  in  addition  to  the  half-rhyme  of  the  fini  lint^  ihm% 

is  a  full  rhyme  in  the  third  and  fourth  feet,  thus :— > 

Hrcljoma  fellr  hrimi,  tfmi 

hir  Tex  of  gram  sara  4ra, 

frott  nemr,  of  hlyn  Hristar,  Miftar 

herkaldan  |ir6m  sl^Jaldar  aldar. 
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Icelandic  bards,  and,  like  Beowulf  and  the  poems  ascribed  ta 
Csedmon,  they  are  nsnally  without  line-rhyme,  and  often  wiA 
bnt  a  single  alliterative  syllable  in  the  first  Terse  of  the  coop- 

y  let.  In  point  of  poetic  excellence,  the  simplest  messarei 
generally  rank  highest,  while  the  excessiyely  intricate  and 
artificial  forms  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  hsTe 
seldom  any  merit  bnt  that  which  belongs  to  the  skilfiil  exB- 

>^  cution  of  nugod  difficiUa.  A  confonmt|r  to  rules  so  difBcolt 
could  be  purchased  only  by  the  frequent  sacrifice  of  the  liie- 
torical  beauties  of  poetry,  and  the  heroic  rhymes  of  the  Ice- 
landers are  crowded  with  frigid  conceits,  and  as  inferuir  to 
the  grand  simplicity  and  the  elevated  inspiration  of  Ang^ 
Saxon  poetry,  as  their  narrative  prose  is  superior  to  the  com- 
paratively barren,  unphilosophical,  and  even  puerile  histori- 
cal literature  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors. 

Tliere  are  also  remarkable  instances  of  both  full  and  im- 
perfect line-rhyme  where  we  should  least  expect  to  find  them, 
namely,  in  the  literature  of  Italy  and  Greece.  Take  as  tn 
example  of  half-rhyme  a  stanza  of  ottava  rima  in  the  twenlj'- 
third  canto  of  the  Morgante  Maggiore  of  Pulci : 

La  cam  cosa  parea  bretta  e  bratta, 
Vinta  dal  vento ;  e  la  ziatta  e  la  notta 
Stilla  Ic  BtcUe,  ch*a  tetto  era  tnita. 
Del  pane  appcna  no  dette  ta*  dotte, 
Perc  area  pure  e  qualche  fratta  frutta ; 
£  svina  e  Bvcna  di  boUo  una  botte ; 
PoAcia  per  pesci  laBche  preae  a  1*  eaca; 
Ma  il  letto  allotta  a  la  fVaaca  fh  freaea. 

Tlie  following  sonnet  in  the  Pisan  dialect,  from  a  note  to 
the  works  of  Redi,  abounds  in  full  line-rhyme : 

Similemente  •  gcnte  •  criatura  • 
La  portatura  •  pura  •  ed  aTenente  • 
Faite  plagcnte  •  mente  per  natura  • 
Sicchen  dtura  •  cura  •  rola  gante  • 
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OaUor  ptnrente  •  nente  •  altn  figm  • 
Non  a  fkttora  •  dura  •  cerUmente  • 
Pero  neente  •  sente  •  di  rentoim . 
Chiflsna  pintora  •  seusa  •  no  preientt  • 

Tanto  doblata  •  data  •  rft  beUeasa 
E  addoressa  •  messa  •  oon  plagenia  • 
Cogna  ohei  penaa  •  senia  •  permirata  • 

Pero  amata  •  fatta  •  Tunnaltena  • 
Che  la  fermena  •  deaea  conoecenfa  • 
In  8iia  sentenaa  •  benaa  •  onoraU  • 

MuUach,  in  his  Orammatik  der  OriechiBchen  Yulgap- 
q[>rache,  cites  seyeral  lines  of  alliteratiye  line-rhyming  Oreek 
verse,  from  a  hymn  '^  by  a  Christian  writer  belonging  to  llie 
school  of  the  later  Orphic  poets,"  but  without  any  indication 
of  the  probable  date  of  the  composition,  which,  however, 
cannot  be  by  any  means  recent.  The  following  are  the  first 
five  verses : 

wap^t^  i^fuptott  ohpoMiois  rt  ^(Aiy. 
XoTpc  K^p/ri  wdrrmw  fi^ya  x^^^^miti  X^M*  X«i9ov0'a. 

Xaip*  w6ifuw  T<  AvrctfM,  id/Amp  p^tipd  r*  AMUrrwr. 

The  poem  is  referred  to  by  Mnllach  for  other  purposes,  and 
he  makes  no  remarks  upon  the  character  of  its  versification. 
It  is,  however,  like  the  Italian  examples  just  cited,  a  mere 
jeu  d'es])rit,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that 
the  autliors  of  any  of  them  knew  that  they  were  introducing 
into  their  verses  the  characteristic  features  of  a  poetic  literature 
so  alien  to  that  of  Southern  Europe  as  the  songs  of  the  Scan« 
dinaviau  bards.  But  they  are  the  more  interesting  for  that 
very  reason,  ad  instances  of  the  spontaneous  origination  of 
similar  i>oetic  forms,  in  nations  whose  languages  and  whose 
literary  culture  have  litUe  or  nothing  in  common. 
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Althougli  half-rhyme  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Io^ 
landic  poetry,  if  indeed  it  did  not  exist  in  Anglo-Saxon,  yak 
there  are  examples  of  the  employment  of  both  full  and  im- 
v^^perfcct  line-rhyme  in  modem  English.  The  mere  introduc- 
tion of  a  full  rhyme  in  the  middle  of  a  verse,  as  when  Cols- 
ridge  says : 

And  ice,  wMBt-kigh,  came  floatiiig  fly, 

is  not  a  case  in  point,  for  this  is  only  writing  in  one  line  whit 
properly  should  be  counted  two ;  but  Byrons'  verse — 

lAghAj  and  IrigMj  breaks  awaj 
The  morning  from  ber  mantle  grey, 

is  a  true  specimen  of  linc-rhymoy  as  is  also  Bnms's  line— 

Her  look  waA  likt  the  morning  star; 

look  and  like  forming  a  half-rh^one.  These  and  some  of  tlis 
many  other  similar  examples,  are  probably  accidental,  bat 
there  arc  cases  where  we  must  suppose  the  introductioiL  of 
such  coincidences  of  sound  to  be  intentional,  though  tbej 
have  certainly  never  been  regarded  as  regular  constitoenli 
'   of  any  form  of  English  verse.* 

In  Longfellow's  Miles  Standish,  containing  about  one 
thousand  verses,  there  occur  not  less  than  forty  instances  of 
marked,  as  well  as  others  of  less  conspicuous,  line-rhyma 
These  may  have  been  undesigned,  but,  with  Mr.  LongfeDow^ 
trained  ear,  and  his  familiarity  with  Old-Northern  literaturey 


*  Among  the  verses  prefixed  to  SylTcster^s  Do  Bartaa,  1011,  there  ii  a; 
midal  piece,  with  the  heading,  Lectoribus,  which  conclades  with  a  comiiif.  Mi* 
taining  a  quaint  half-rhyme. 

Not  daring  meddle  with  Apkllks  tabli, 
This  haTc  I  mvddkd^  as  my  Htsi  wo  aUe. 
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I  should  rather  suppose  them  purposely,  or  at  least  not  un* 
oonscioiislj,  introduced  into  such  lines  as  the  following : 

Here  in  fr<mi  you  can  see  the  ver j  cKni  of  the  bnOet ; 

Long  at  the  t&tndbw  he  stood  and  wittftill j  gased  on  the  ^oNdbeape ; 

Washed  with  a  cold  gray  mti/,  the  rapory  breath  of  the  eoiC  wind, 
Forest  and  meadow  and  hill^  and  the  sfeel-blue  rim  of  the  ocean. 

You  are  a  wriUr^  and  I  am  KfigkUty  but  here  is  a  fellow 

Who  could  both  vrriit  tjidjight^  and  in  both  was  equally  skilfiiL 

Sudden  and  loud  as  the  9(mnd  of  a  soldier  ^roinuiing  hit  musket 

In  this  last  line,  the  alliteration  is  very  observable,  as  also  in 
the  following : 

Stetidjy  «/raightforward,  and  t/rong,  with  irresistible  logic. 
Lying  «ilent  and  «ad  in  the  afternoon  shadows  and  sunsUne. 
MuBin^  a  moment  before  them,  if  iles  Standish  paused,  as  if  doubtAiL 

I  think  tlic  introduction  of  these  consonances  a  very  hap- 
py feature  in  Mr.  Longfellow's  hexameters,  and  believe  that 
a  still  more  liberal  use  of  them,  especially  of  the  line-rhyme, 
would  facilitate  the  naturalization  of  a  measure  not  easily 
reconcilable  with  English  orthoepy. 

In  spite  of  the  excessive  diflSculty  of  the  Icelandic  versi- 
fication, and  tlie  limited  number  of  perfect  rhymes  which  the 
Old-Xortliern  language  aifords,  tlie  bards  of  that  nation 
seem  to  liave  been  scarcely  inferior  to  the  modem  Italians  in 
fa<ility  of  imj>rovisatit»n.  Tlie  old  sagas  contain  numerous 
examples  of  extemporaneous  compositions,  of  elaborately 
complicated  structure,  but  with  a  regular  rhythmical  flow ; 
and,  iiulr(Ml,  most  of  the  verses  quoted  in  the  sagas  are  im- 
]>rovis:itions.    Tliis  wad  rendered  practicable  only  by  almost 
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unbounded  freedom  of  sj^ntactical  arrangement,  and  the  ex* 
tent  to  which  the  Old-Nortliem  poets  ayail  tbemBelTes  of  thif 
liberty,  combined  with  the  highly  figurative  style  of  their 
diction,  renders  the  interpretation  of  their  chants  a  matter 
of  no  small  difBculty  to  modem  readers.* 

The  use  of  lialf-rhymes  in  Scandinavian  verse  b  neithor 
an  accident,  nor  the  arbitrary  adoption  of  a  purely  conven- 
tional form  of  poetical  ornament,  but  it  is  a  natural  result  of 
the  Old-Xorthern  system  of  inflections.  In  the  Icdaodic 
language,  the  strong  inflections  were  prevalent  in  all  clawn 
of  words  which  admit  of  declension  or  conjugation.  Ihs 
strong  inflection  consists,  not  uniformly,  indeed,  bat  usually, 
in  varying  words  for  case  or  tense,  by  changing  the  vowel  of 
the  radical  syllable,  leaving  the  consonants  undisturbed  ;  and 
hence  every  verb  or  noun  varied  by  this  method,  produces  la 
its  inflection  half-rhymes.  Tims,  in  English,  bind  makes  in 
the  preterite,  Ifoundy  Jind  founds  mm  rauy  sing  sang,  and  in 
the  participle  sung;  spring^  sprang^  sprung;  v^rtie^wrdif 
and  in  older  forms  both  writ  and  wrate.  So  in  nouns  nt 
have  singiilaryj>d^,  plural yi'</,  man  plural  iiienj\ 

Tlie  frequent  use  of  this  mode  of  inflection  could  not  fiul 

*  Haralds  Ilardrada  S«aga,  chapter  108,  contains  a  tort  of  trial  of  ikill  ii 
improvisation,  in  which  King  Harahl,  |>orgil8,  a  disguised  Konregian 
and  pjodolfr,  an  I'niincnt  nlcalil,  all  took  part.  The  poetrj,  indeed,  ia  lar 
bcin^  of  a  high  orJor,  but  the  incident  in  interctiting,  on  account  of  I 
of  the  kin^  \\\Hn\  the  versification  of  Thiodolf,  who  had  coupled  groB  nl 
Bkiinini  ufl  a  line-rhyme,  that  is,  a  vyllable  ending  in  a  ringle,  wiih  a  sylliUi 
ending  in  a  double  con'^onanl ;  too  gr«>at  a  liccnne  for  the  nicetj  of  an  Old-Sortl^ 
cm  ear. 

f  In  Icelandic,  ns  in  Eiiprlish,  both  forms  of  inflection  exi»t,  and  are  nol^ 
frerinriitly  employed  in  the  fiamc  word,  but  the  strong  declension  and  eoi||i|^ 
tioii  art'  more  prominent  and  marked  in  the  articulation,  and  the  Irttrr  rhaap 
often  exinids  to  n)orc  than  one  Fvllable,  thus:  nom.  king,  harpari, 
hero  met  horpuruni  in  the  dative  plurjl;  nom.  fling,  masc.  annarr, 
(id rum  in  the  dative  Kingular. 
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to  draw  the  attention  especially  to  the  yowek,  the  eeiang  ci 
which  was  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  propositions 
where  words  so  inflected  occurred,  and  the  ear  would  conso- 
qnentlj  bo  rendered  more  acutely  sensible  to  TOwel-sounds, 
and  would  ascribe  to  them  a  greater  relative  weight  in  or- 
thoepy than  belongs  to  them  in  other  tongues,  which,  though 
the  numerical  proportions  of  their  vowels  and  consonants  may 
be  the  same  as  in  the  Gothic  languages,  are  inflected  by  aug- 
mentation. Hence,  the  vowels  might  readily  become  metri- 
cal constituents  of  a  character  not  less  important  than  that 
which  they  possessed  in  the  classic  metres,  and  occupy  aa 
conspicuous  a  place  in  the  prosody,  as  in  the  grammar  of  the 
language. 

It  was  natural  that  an  element  of  articulation,  syntacti- 
cally prominent,  and  just  frequent  enough  in  its  occurrence 
to  be  agreeable  and  not  wearisome,  should  have  suggested 
itself  as  a  convenient  prosodieal  resource ;  and  it  is  a  proof 
of  the  general  truth  of  the  doctrine  I  have  advanced  con- 
cerning the  natural  relation  between  inflections  and  prosodyi 
that  the  few  inflectional  vowel-changes  of  the  Oreeks,  such 
as  the  teni])oral  augment,  or  the  substitution  of  a  prosodically 
long  fur  a  prosodically  short  vowel,  as  i;  for  e,  o>  for  o,  should 
have  fallen  in  with  their  metrical  system,  just  as  strong  inflec- 
tions (11(1  with  that  of  the  Scandinavian. 

I  spoke  of  half-rhyme  as  the  converse  of  alliteration.  The 
literatiin^  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  presents  us  with  the  r^ 
vers*'  of  half-rhyme.  I  refer  to  assonance^  an  element  of  a 
much  more  subtle  and  etherial  character  than  any  constitu- 
ent of  [»rosody  which  wo  have  hitherto  considered.  Asso- 
nan<'e  consists  in  using  the  same  vowel  with  different  conso- 
nants. Tlius,  nice  and  mighty  war  and  faU^  niaie  and  thape^. 
fed  and  necd^  are  instances  of  assonance.    Thia  imperfect 
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rhyme  maybe  said  to  be  peculiar  to  theyersificationof  Speia 
and  Portugal,  though  it  has  been  employed  in  Germanj  bj 
Frederick  Schlegel  in  liis  tragedy,  AlarcoB,  by  Apel,  in  lui 
Speetrebook,  and  by  others  in  translations  from  Calderon, 
and  otiier  Spanish  poets.  The  rule  of  assonance,  disregarding 
certain  exceptions  not  necessary  here  to  be  particularised, 
requires  the  repetition  of  the  same  vowels  in  the  assonaBt 
words,  from  the  last  accented  vowel  inclusive.  Urns, 
and  hat^  nation  and  traitor^  peyuteiit  and  reticence j  are 
nant  couples  of  words  of  one,  two  and  three  syllables,  re- 
spectively. 

To  an  unpractised  ear,  assonance  is  scarcely  perceptxbk^ 
and  it  is  the  more  obscure  because  it  is  generally  introdimd 
only  in  alternate  verses,  or  the  second  of  each  couplet,  the 
first  lines  of  the  successive  couplets  having  neither  ihyne^ 
nor  any  other  correspondence  of  sound.  In  the  following 
specimen,  in  order  to  render  the  assonance  more  conspicnooi^ 
it  is  employed  in  the  first  three  lines  of  each  stanza,  die 
fourth  being  left  blank,  and  it  is  made  monosyllabic,  insteid 
of  ending  the  line  with  a  trochee,  as  is  usual  in  Spaniiii 
verse : 

l4Ct  mc  choose,  and  I  will  dwell 
Whore  the  sea,  with  sounding  trtod 
Clinibeth,  till  hid  feathery  crttH 
liniHli  the  nioantain*a  feet. 

Ix't  me  choose,  and  on  rach  Mhort 
Will  I  plant  my  lowly  home. 
Where  the  unresting  billows  roll 
Cliffs  eternal  near. 

There,  henonth  transparent  ilrwt, 
Where  the  vine  and  olive  thrive^ 
Where  the  golden  orange 

Listening  to  the  waTe, 
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There  bow  gkdl j  would  I  t^Mp, 
Oceania  music  in  mine  etar^ 
Through  the  night  of  time,  not  fid 
Wear  J  till  the  daj  * 

1  a  former  lecture,  I  noticed  the  large  proportion  of  Bo- 
se  words  which  Mrs.  Browning  employs  in  her  double 
les.  Mrs.  Browning  always  prefers  the  Saxon  word, 
e  choice  is  possible,  and  I  ascribe  to  this  preference  her 
oyment  of  assonant,  or  YoWel-rhymes  to  an  extent  that 
ro  timid  poet  would  scarcely  venture  upon, 
►f  about  fifty  couples  of  double  rhymes  in  The  Dead 
a  dozen  pair  are  assonants,  as,  hnaw/romj  9fuyuh9t€Tmf 
rf,  admonisht;  silence^  islands;  glory ^  evermore  theef 

3j  way  of  more  exactly  illustrating  tho  Spanish  assonance,  I  giro  a  trans- 
of  a  few  stanzas  of  a  well-known  Spanish  ballad,  in  which  .the  principal 
pondence  falls  on  the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  JtTBe. 

Passing  was  the  Moorish  monarch 
Through  the  city  of  Granada, 
From  the  portal  of  Elrira 
To  the  fixate  of  Birarambla. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhamal 

Letters  came  to  say,  Alliama 
By  the  Christians  now  was  holden. 
On  the  ground  he  flung  the  letters, 
Slew  the  messenger  that  bore  them. 
Woe  b  me,  Alhama  I 

Straightway  from  his  male  alighting, 
Then  he  leaps  upon  his  charger, 
Up  the  Zaoatin  he  gallops. 
Comes  in  haste  to  the  Albambrm, 
W^oe  is  me,  Alhama! 

Having  entered  the  Alhambra, 
On  the  instant  gare  be  orders 
That  tho  trumpet  sbonld  be  sounded. 
And  the  silver-throated  comets. 
Woe  is  me,  Alhama  t 

the  original,  the  same  assonant  rowel,  a,  is  continued  throo^  tht  swiirt 
bat  thi^,  though  Tery  common,  is  not  obligatory,  and  the  Towel  It 
in  different  stanzas  of  the  translation. 
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iro7iy  tfiitpirinff.  In  the  Mournful  Mother  we  find  show  kim^ 
flowing ;  lehold  not^  folded;  glory ^  before  thee  ;  pmdm  fiam^ 
palm  hough  /  and  in  the  LoBt  Bower,  advanceSy  hranckes; 
prized  T^  unad vised  hy  ;  come  there^  summer  ;  mtn€le,pm$ 
tree  ;  for  me,  door-way.  Tliese  are  not  all  Saxon  wordfl,  it  ii 
true,  but  in  most  instances  one,  if  not  both,  of  the  cone- 
spending  words  is  native,  and  the  admission  of  aseonance  in 
tlieso  would  render  tlie  ear  more  indulgent  in  rhymes  of  for 
eign  extraction.  Tlie  example  of  so  high  a  poetic  anthoritji 
in  introducing  assonance  as  a  license,  might  well  justify  syi- 
tcmatic  experiment  upon  its  regular  employment. 

German  literature  presents  instances  of  what  has  beoi 
called  annonriiiation,  a  word  certainly  not  yery  expresBTe 
of  the  character  of  the  thing  designated.  AnnominatioB 
consists  in  opposing  to  each  other,  at  emphatic  points  in  die 
verse  or  period,  words  of  similar  sound  but  different  dgnifi- 
cation  or  use,  as  in  this  example  from  Tieck : 

Wcon  ich  fltill  die  Augen  lonke, 

Auf  die  abcndlichc  S  t  i  1 1  e, 

Und  Dur  d c d k c  daM  ich  de nk e, 

WillDichtruhcnmirderWillc, 

liifl  ich  sic  in  Ruhc  ecnke. 

Twilight  MtiUncM  when  I  drink, 
And  my^lf  am  gazing  </t//, 
TTkinX-ing  only  that  I  /AiiOr, 
Then  trill  never  rett  my  will 
Till  to  rtMt  I  bid  it  sink. 

If  the  English  lines  lia]>pen  to  remind  the  reader  of  Pope*! 
Vci-st's  l»y  a  l*civ<»n  of  Quality,  he  may  be  assured  that  tliB 
in.si])i(lit y  i-^  nut  the  fault  of  the  translator.    Sidney  has  i^ 
dulled  in  this  conceit,  in  what  Landor  calls  the  beat  off  Ul 
poems,  the  eighth  song  in  Astrophel  and  Stella: 

Now  be  ttiil^  yet  Ml  belle?*  ■•; 
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and  elsewhere  he  Bays : 

A  plaining  tong /itoiiM-dngiBg  royce  TtqvktM, 

Spenser,  too,  in  the  Shepheards  Calendar,  Jannarie^  haa 
these  conplcts : 

I  loTe  thilke  Laa9$f  {aloi  !  wh  j  do  I  lore  f )     % 
And  am  for/ome,  (aUs!  whj  am  I  lom$  f) 

And  thou,  nnlackio  Mute,  thai  wontst  to  eaae 
Hj  munng  minde,  jet  canst  not  when  thon  ahonld. 

And  in  Mother  Hubberds  Tale : 

Nor  ordinance  80  needMI,  but  that  hee 
Would  violate^  thongh  not  with  vicUnet. 

A  still  better  example  occurs  in  the  Author's  Induction,  to 
the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  Haslowood's  edition  L  16. : 

And  leaves  began  to  leave  the  shadj  tree.* 

Hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  annomination  is  the 
eitphuisjii  of  (iucen  Elizabeth's  age,  which  Scott's  character 
of  Sir  Percie  Shafton  has  made  familiar  to  modem  readers. 
Scott  has  rather  caricatured  the  stylo  of  Lilly,  from  whose 
priucipal  work  this  peculiarity  of  expression  dcriyes  its  name, 
and  Sliafton  \a  more  euphuistic  than  Lilly,  the  great  euphuist 
himself.     Sir  Philip  Sidney  uses  it  as  frequently,  perhaps, 

*  Some  of  these  examples  remind  ua  of  a  form  of  Icelandic  rerae,  sereral 
Tarictic.'*  of  whicli  arc  doscribed  in  the  HAttatal  of  Snorri,  under  the  name  of 
refh  vo rf.  lu  i>cculiaritj  coniiiflts  in  the  introduction  of  pairs  of  worda  oppo- 
aite  in  m(>anin;r,  such  aa  hot,  cold;  fire,  water;  earth,  air;  attack,  defend,  Ae. 
Id  the  inodt  perfect  examples,  the  words  are  alike  in  accent  and  number  of  sjOft- 
hles,  and  they  Fhoiild  occur  in  the  same  line,  but  this,  of  course,  would  be  prte- 
ticahlc  only  to  a  yrry  limited  extent  Snorri  gires  a  strophe  of  eight  Bum,  eon- 
poded  wholly  of  such  disparate  couples,  but  in  most  of  the  Tarieties  ho  deterlbti^ 
much  greater  license  is  allowed. 

HittOtl,  ^  M-W. 
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as  any  other  writer.  Such  phrases  as  these  are  of  constaiit 
occurrence  in  liis  prose  works : 

"  Reincmbrnnco  still  forced  our  thoughts  to  worke  upon  tUi  pliM 
where  wo  last  (ains  that  the  word  last  should  so  long  kut !)  did  graee  ov 
eyes  upon  her  ever  flourishing  beauty." 

'^  Blessed  bo  thou,  Urania,  the  sweetest /airnemej  and  thejainat  smmi- 
nesse.^^ 

Spenser  seldom  indulges  in  this  fashion  of  his  time,  but  hai 
occasionally  a  euphuistic  line,  as  these  from  the  Shepheardi 
Calendar : 

With  mourning  pyne  I ;  you  with  psfninff  motinie. 

The  soTcreigDo  of  aeas  he  bUmcs  in  Tmine, 
That,  once  «fa-beatef  will  to  sea  sgaine. 

The  style  of  Fuller  is  marked  hy  the  frequent  reenTTenes 
of  euphuistic  expressions,  but  the  exuberance  of  wit  and 
humor,  which  overflows  even  the  gravest  works  of  a  writeri 
whose  amazing  affluence  of  thought  and  imagination  makes 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining  of  oar 
old  authors,  leads  us  often  to  suspect  a  smile  mider  the  fand- 
ful  rhetoric  of  his  most  serious  exhortations. 

It  is  to  the  comparative  rarity  of  similar  sounda,  which  in 
langua(;('s  with  terminal  inflections  are  forced  upon  the  emrlo 
satiety,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  love  of  every  species  of 
consonance,  which  at  one  time  or  another  has  marked  the  li^ 
erature  of  all  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe.  The  paasioB 
for  alliteration  and  rhyme  is  common  to  the  GermanB,  the 
Scandinavians  and  the  Anglican  family,  and  the  French  are 
scarcely  less  fond  than  ourselves  of  puns,  charades  and  efh 
nundrums ;  while  in  It<ily,  where  tlie  inflections  are  mnA 
more  numerous,  no  species  of  verbal  wit  is  so  much  in  TOgML 
Tlie  sermons  of  Abraham  u  Santa  Clara  are  remaikableftr 
their  incessant  use  of  alliteration,  assonance  and 
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tad  though  of  a  later  date  than  the  events  which  form  the 
sabject  of  Schiller's  great  drama,  are  said  to  have  served  as 
the  model  for  the  Capnchin  sermon  in  Wallenstein's  Lager,  of 
which  a  very  felicitous  translation  will  be  found  in  an  earlj 
number  of  the  Foreign  Review. 

The  employment  of  imitative  words,  measures  and  caden- 
ces, in  poetry,  naturally  connects  itself  with  the  subject  we 
are  considering.  The  ancient  ^vriters  present  many  supposed 
examples  of  this  ornament  and  adjunct  to  expression,  but  our 
great  iterance  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  classic  languages, 
especially  the  Greek,  exposes  us  to  much  risk  of  error  in  pro- 
nouncing on  the  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the 
sense.  I  cannot  discuss  this  branch  of  the  subject  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  use  of 
purely  imitative  xoords,  Tlie  employment  of  these  in  modem 
literature  has  generally  been  restricted  to  popular  and  roman- 
tic poetry,  and  in  this  they  have  been  introduced  with  great 
success.  The  best  example  I  can  call  to  mind  is  Burger's 
Lenore,  and  the  very  fine  translation  of  it  by  Taylor.  In 
neither  of  these  is  the  imitation  overcharged,  or  carried  be- 
yond what  we  might  expect  to  hear  in  a  simple,  but  spirited 
and  picturesque  oral  narrative  of  the  scenes  described  in  the 
poem.  Tlie  translation  does  not  in  all  points  come  up  to  the 
felicity  of  the  original,  but  in  some  passages  it  surpasses  it. 
Thus: 

She  hcrde  a  knight  with  cUnk  alight, 
And  climbe  the  stilr  with  speed, 

is  very  good,  but 

And  soon  she  heard  a  tinkling  hand 
That  twirled  at  the  pin, 

is  quite  inferior  to  the 

Ganx  loM,  leiae,  iriii»gifa*gM'»g^ 
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of  the  original,  while 

Ho  cracked  Us  whyppe;  the  lookSi  the  boil% 
Gling-dang  asunder  flew, 

is  not  inferior  to  Burger's  very  best  lines.  In  fact,  boA 
poems  are  examples  of  remarkable  skill  in  the  use  of  men 
sound  as  an  accompaniment  and  intensive  of  sense.  I  know, 
however,  in  the  whole  range  of  imitative  verse,  no  line  supe- 
rior, perhaps  I  should  say  none  equal,  to  that  in  Wild's  ode* 
brated  nameless  poem : 

Yet  as  if  grieviog  to  eflkce 

All  Tcstigc  of  the  human  race, 

On  that  lone  there  hud  moeau  tkt  urn. 

Here  the  employment  of  monosyllables,  of  long  vowels  and 
of  liquids,  without  harsh  consonantal  sounds,  together  wiA 
the  significance  of  the  words  themselves,  gives  to  the  vene  a 
force  of  expression  seldom  if  ever  surpassed. 

The  present  literature  of  most  European  nations,  certainly 
of  the  English  and  the  Anglo-American  people,  exhibits  abun- 
dant tokens  of  a  satiety  of  hackneyed  rhymes  and  stereo- 
typed  fonns,  and  it  is  a  question  of  much  practical  intansti 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  find  available  substitntes  or  eqniT- 
alcnts  for  tliem.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  some  cheek 
sliould  be  put  upon  the  propensity  to  rebel  against  all  Ae 
restraints,  and  overleap  all  the  metrical  canons  of  modem 
poetry,  but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  beforehand  whether 
the  substitution  of  assonance  and  half-rhyme  would  be  allow- 
able or  advantageous.  We  do  not  now  readily  seize  so  vague 
reseinblances  of  sound,  but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  our  ear 
might  l)e  trained  to  2)crceive  and  enjoy  them,  and  in  our 
weariness  of  familiar  forms,  the  experiment  ia  certainly  woA 
trying. 


LECTURE    XXVI. 

STNOKYMS  AND  KUPHmfTRMR 

Webster's  definition  of  synonym  is  as  follows :  ^^  A  nomn 
or  other  word  having  the  same  signification  as  another  is  its 
synonym.  Two  words  containing  the  same  idea  are  synth 
nyms.^^  If  this  is  a  true  definition,  the  French  cheval  and 
the  English  /lorse  arc  synonyms  of  each  other,  because  the 
one  has  ^'  the  same  signification  "  as  the  other.  Again,  the 
verb  to  fear^  the  noun  fear^  the  adjectives  fearful  and  feaiT' 
less  J  and  the  ndvcrh  fearfully  are  synonyms,  each  of  all  the 
others,  because  they  all  '^  contain  the  same  idea."  The  defi- 
nition is  manifestly  erroneous  in  boUi  its  parts.  Cheval  and 
horse  are  reciprocally  translations^  not  synonyms^  of  each 
otlier  ;  and  as  to  the  other  example  I  have  cited,  it  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  established  use  of  the  word  to  apply  the  term 
synonyms  to  words  of  different  grammatical  classes,  for  syno- 
nyms are  necessarily  convertible,  which  different  parts  of 
speech  cannot  be.  Synonymy  in  the  singular  number,  hardly 
admits  of  an  independent  definition,  for  the  notion  of  syno- 
nymy implies  two  correlative  words,  and  therefore,  thou^ 
there  are  synonyms^  there  is  in  strictness  no  saoh  thing  at  a 
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syruyiiym^  absolutely  taken.  Properly  defined,  synonymB  are 
words  of  the  same  language  and  the  same  grammatical  dasBi 
identical  in  meaning;  or,  more  generally,  synonyms  are 
words  of  the  same  language  which  are  the  precise  equiva- 
lents of  each  other.  And  if  a  definition  of  the  word  in  the 
singular  is  insisted  on,  we  may  say  that  a  noun  or  other  put 
of  speech,  identical  in  meaning  with  another  word  of  the  Bame 
language  and  the  same  grammatical  class,  is  the  synonym 
of  that  word;  or,  less  specifically,  a  synonym  is  a  word 
identical  in  meaning  with  another  word  of  the  aame  lan- 
guage and  the  same  grammatical  class.  But  though  this  ii 
the  proi)cr  definition  of  true  synonyms,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
ordinary  use  of  the  term,  which  is  generally  applied  to  words 
not  identical,  but  similar,  in  meaning.  Both  in  popular  literaiy 
acceptation,  and  as  employed  in  special  dictionaries  of  such 
words,  synonyms  are  words  sufiiciently  alike  in  general  sig- 
nification to  be  liable  to  be  confounded,  but  yet  bo  different 
in  special  definition  as  to  require  to  be  distinguished. 

It  has  been  denied  that  synonyms  have  any  real  existenoe 
in  human  speech,  and  critical  writers  have  affirmed,  that  be- 
tween two  words  of  similar  general  signification  some  shade 
of  difference  in  meaning  is  always  discernible.  Persons  who 
think,  and  therefore  speak,  accurately,  do  indeed  seldom  use 
any  two  words  in  j^recisely  the  same  sense,  and  with  respeek 
to  words  which  do  not  admit  of  rigorously  scientific  defini- 
tion as  tenns  of  art,  and  which  are  neither  names  of  BGnsuons 
objects,  nor  expressive  of  those  primary  ideas  which  are  ce- 
sential  to,  if  not  constitutive  of,  the  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  of  man,  it  is  almost  equally  true  that  no  two  peraoni 
use  any  one  word  in  exactly  the  same  signification.  Eveij 
man's  conception  of  the  true  meaning  of  words  is  modified} 
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both  in  kind  and  in  degree,  by  the  idioByncraaieB  of  hia 
mental  conatitation.  Language,  aa  a  medium  of  thought 
and  an  inatrument  for  the  expression  of  thought,  is  subjectiTe, 
not  absolute.  We  mould  words  into  conformity  with  the 
organization  of  our  inner  man ;  and  though  different  peraona 
might,  under  the  same  circumstances,  use  the  same  words, 
and  even  define  them  in  the  same  terms,  yet  the  ideaa  repre- 
aented  by  those  words  are  more  or  less  differenced  by  the 
mental  characters  and  conditions  of  those  who  employ  them. 
Hence,  witli  the  exceptions  already  made,  all  determinationa 
of  coincidence  in,  and  distinction  between,  the  meanings  of 
words,  arc  approximate  only,  and  there  ia  always  an  uncer- 
tain quantity  which  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Besides  this  inherent  difficulty,  common  to  all  languages, 
there  is  the  further  fact,  that  in  tongues  of  considerable  ter^ 
ritorial  extension,  there  are  often  local  differences  of  usage; 
60  that  of  two  words  of  like  meaning,  one  will  be  exclusively 
employed  in  one  district,  the  other  in  another,  to  express  pre- 
cisely the  same  idea. 

Again,  the  unpleasant  effect  of  constant  repetition  often 
obliges  botli  speakers  and  writers  to  employ  different  words 
for  the  same  purpose.  For  instance,  in  this  course  of  lec- 
tures, I  nuist,  to  varj'  the  phrase,  and  avoid  wearisome  itera- 
tion of  the  same  word,  use  language,  tongue,  speech,  words, 
dialeet,  idiom,  discourse,  vocabulary,  nomenclature,  phraseol- 
ogy, often,  indeed,  in  different  acceptations,  but  frequently  to 
convey  the  same  thought.  For  the  same  reason,  one  word  is 
often  figuratively  used  as  an  equivalent  of  another  very  dif- 
ferent in  its  proper  signification.  Tims  the  wealthy  English- 
man employs  (j(Ad^  the  less  affluent  and  commercial  French- 
man silver,  and  the  still  poorer  old  Boman  hroBS^  as  syno- 
nyms of  numey. 
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There  are,  moreover,  words  not  distixigaifihable  in  deSm 
tion,  but  employed  mider  different  circnmBtances.    Of  fhiB 
character  are  many  words  which  occur  only  in  tihe  poetie 
dialect,  and  in  the  ambitious  style  of  writing  called  *  seur 
tion  '  prose.    These  in  some  languages,  as  in  Icelandic  for  eS" 
ample,  are  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  poetic  and  the  pron 
vocabularies  very  widely  distinct.    Of  this  class  are  blade^ 
brand,  and  falchiou,  for  sword ;  dame,  damsel,  maiden,  for 
lady  or  girl ;  steed,  courser,  charger,  palfrey,  for  horse;  and 
there  arc  also,  in  most  languages,  many  words  peculiar  to  the 
sacred  style  or  language  of  religion,  but  still  having  exact 
equivalents,  the  use  of  which  is  restricted  to  secnlar  purpoML 
In  general,  words  consecrated  to  religious  and  poetical  nsei^ 
are  cither  native  terms,  which  in  the  speech  of  common  life 
have  been  supplanted  by  alien  ones,  or  they  belong  to  forriga 
tongues,  and  have  been  introduced  with  foreign  forms  of 
poetical  composition,  or  foreign  religious  instruction. 

Nations  much  inclined  to  the  figurative  or  metaphorieal 
style  have  usually  numerous  words  synonymous  in  their  uae^ 
though  ctymologically  of  different  signification.  Urns,  the 
Arabic  has  a  large  number  of  names  for  the  lion,  and  not 
fewer  for  the  sword.  Tlie  figurative  dialect  of  the  Icelandot 
is  also  extremely  rich.  Snorro's  Edda  enumerates  an  hundred 
and  fifty  synonyms  for  *  sword,'  and  a  proportionate  number 
for  almost  every  other  object  which  could  be  important  in  the 
poetic  vocabulary.  In  such  a  profuse  nomenclature  as  that 
of  the  Arabic  and  tlie  Icelandic,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
words  were  originally  descriptive  epithets,  drawn  from  some 
quality  or  use  of  the  object  to  which  they  aiTe  applied,  and  at 
other  times  they  are  taken  from  some  incident  in  the  popular 
mythology  of  the  countries  where  they  are  employed.    Our 
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own  brandy  which  occurs  also  in  Icelandic  poetry  as  a  name 
of  the  sword,  is  probably  from  the  root  of  to  iumj  and  refers 
to  the  flaming  appearance  of  a  well-polished  blade.  Other 
names  are  derived  from  the  cutting  properties  of  the  edge^ 
from  the  form  of  the  blade,  from  the  metal  of  which  it  was 
forged,  and  so  of  all  its  material  qualities.  These,  of  coursei 
once  conveyed  distinct  meanings,  but  in  many  instances,  the 
etymology,  though  known  to  the  learned,  was  popularly  for- 
gotten, and  thus  these  different  words  came  at  last  to  be,  in 
common  use,  exact  equivalents  the  one  of  the  other. 

In  composite  languages  like  the  English,  there  often  occur 
words  derived  from  different  sources,  which,  though  distin- 
£raished  in  use,  are  absolutely  synonymous  in  meaning.  For 
example,  we  have  globe  from  the  Latin,  sphere  from  the 
Oreek.  Tlie  one  is  fairly  translated  by  tlie  other,  and  they 
are  identical  in  signification,  inasmuch  as  all  that  can  be  truly 
affirmed  of  the  one  is  true  also  of  the  other ;  but  they  differ 
in  use,  and  therefore  we  cannot  always  employ  them  inter- 
changeably, splure  belonging  rather  to  scientific  and  poetical, 
globe  to  pojnilar  language.  Allied  to  both  these,  and  often 
confounded  with,  or  substituted  for  them,  is  orby  from  the  Latin 
orb  is.  This  word  originally  signified  a  circle,  then  a  flat 
object  limited  by  a  circular  boundary,  and  it  was  applied 
both  to  the  fellies  of  wlieels,  and  to  wheels  cut  out  of  solid 
timber  without  spokes,  as  they  often  are  at  this  day  in  the 
East.  Then  it  was  transferred  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
present  to  the  eye  a  plain  surface  bounded  by  a  circle,  or 
what  \\i\  generally  call  a  disc,  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
discuH,  a  quoit,  whence  also  i)ossibly  our  word  diehjUnd 
even  the  Gennan  Tisch,  or  table,  from  general  resemblance 
of  fonn.    But  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  sun  and  moon 
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were  not  discs  but  spheres,  the  word  orb  aflsnmed  the  mBn- 
ing  of  globe,  and  afterwards  was  extended  in  ngnifieatioiiaa 
as  to  embrace  the  hollow  spheres  of  ancient  astronomy.  AX 
present,  though  not  susceptible  of  rigoronslj  exact  defimtioD, 
orb  is  not  distinguishable  in  sense  irom  either  globe  or 
sphere,  though  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  poetical  oomfo- 
sition.  Wo  have,  then,  a  group  of  three  words,  spherej  gktef 
orby  properly  synonymous,  and  we  may  add  to  them  the  wild 
haUy  as  differing  from  the  others  only  in  being  more  loonlj 
employed.* 

Out  of  difference  of  use  with  identity  of  Bignificatin 
grows  what  is  called  euphemism  in  langnage,  or  the  mbili- 
tution  of  refined  or  inoffensive  words  for  groBB  or  irritatiag 
ones,  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.  It  is  difiicnlt  tovB' 
derstand  how,  of  two  words  or  phrases  precisely  alike  it 
meaning,  one  may  be  freely  used  under  circnmBtances  wImr 
the  employment  of  the  other  would  be  considered  a  flagranft 
violation  of  the  laws  of  decorum ;  but  it  is  probably  to  be  a- 
plained  partly  on  the  principle  of  association,  which  mafai 
repulsive  images  doubly  offensive,  when  they  are  snggeitad 
by  words  habitually  employed  by  the  vulgar  and  the  vile,  and 
strips  them  of  half  their  grossness,  when  they  are  recalled  by 
terms  which  have  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  diabet 
of  social  debasement  and  of  vice.  The  composite  stmetnn 
of  English,  giving  us  a  double  vocabulary,  has  supplied  M 
with  a  larger  stock  of  relatively  euphemistic  and  Yulgar  ex- 
pressions than  most  languages  possess,  and  it  will  genenPy 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  words  belongs  to  the  Gothic  &BBjrf 
IftDguagos,  and,  in  fact,  wc  have  borrowed  almost  all  our  tcmu  preciwl] 
tive  of  form  from  Romance  sources.  Round,  square,  circle,  cube,  uigle^ 
surface,  curve,  all  these  arc  of  Latin  etymology,  and  onr  cUm  even  to  itniyM 
and  flat,  as  native  words,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
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be  found  that  the  Latin  and  French  elements  have  famished 
tiie  words  which  are  least  offensive,  probably  because  they 
ftre  least  familiar,  and  to  our  cars  least  expressive.  In  the 
want  of  the  familiarity  which,  as  the  old  proverb  says, 
"breeds  contempt,"  we  find  a  further  explanation  of  the 
different  impression  produced  by  euphemistic  and  vulgar 
words  of  the  same  meaning.  And  it  is  for  the  same  reasoDi 
that  coarseness  of  thought,  or  of  diction,  in  the  literature  of 
langtiagcs  in  which  we  are  not  entirely  at  heme,  is  a  less 
repulsive,  jmd  therefore,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  source 
of  corruption.  Tlie  frequent  and  ostentatious  use  of  euphe- 
mistic expressions,  however  disagreeable  as  an  affectation, 
arising  as  frequently  from  a  conscious  grossness  of  mindy 
whicli  is  only  made  more  conspicuous  by  its  awkward  efforts 
1o  conceal  itself,  as  from  an  honest  fastidiousness,  is,  never- 
theless, less  ofiensive  than  the  contrary  vtce^  for  it  deserves 
no  milder  name,  of  clothing  the  sacredest  ideas,  and  com- 
municating the  most  solemn  facts  in  the  vocabulary  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  fitter  word,  we  are  obliged  to  designate  as  dang. 
Narrative  and  dramatic  fiction  has  gone  great  lengths  in 
the  employment  of  this  dialect  in  our  times,  and  certain  pop- 
ular writers  have  unfortunately  succeeded  in  making  many 
words  l>elon<^in^  to  it  almost  classical,  but  there  are  few 
thinf!:s  more  certainly  fatal  to  habits  both  of  propriety  of 
speech,  and  of  delica(»y  and  refinement  of  thought,  than  in- 
dulgence in  so  reprehensible  a  practice.  Tnie  it  is,  the 
Bonrce  of  growth  in  language  is  in  the  i>eople,  but  this  sourcei 
unhappily,  is  not  a  ^^  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  though 
tiie  popular  mint  yet  strikes  some  coin  of  sterling  gold,  the 
nujori^  of  its  issues  are  of  a  baser  metal. 

TbftKB  is  mother  largo  class  of  words  which  are  oaed  indi^ 
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were  not  discs  but  spheres,  the  word  orb  afiBmned  tlie  men- 
ing  of  globe,  and  afterwards  was  extended  in  signifieatiimaa 
as  to  embrace  the  IioUow  spheres  of  ancient  astronomy.  AX 
present,  though  not  susceptible  of  rigorously  exact  definitkn, 
orb  is  not  distinguishable  in  sense  irom  either  globe  or 
sphere,  though  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  poetical  compo- 
sition. Wc  have,  then,  a  group  of  three  words,  sphere^  gktif 
orbj  properly  synonymous,  and  we  may  add  to  them  the  wild 
haU,  as  differing  from  the  others  only  in  being  more  looaet^ 
employed.* 

Out  of  difference  of  use  with  identity  of  Bignificatin 
grows  what  is  called  euphemism  in  language,  or  the  anbiti- 
tution  of  refined  or  inoffensive  words  for  gross  or  irritatiag 
ones,  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.  It  is  difBcult  tomi- 
derstand  how,  of  two  words  or  phrases  precisely  alike  it 
meaning,  one  may  be  freely  used  under  circumstances  ^AcR 
tlie  employment  of  the  other  would  be  considered  a  flagnnft 
violation  of  the  laws  of  decorum ;  but  it  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained partly  on  the  principle  of  association,  which  malni 
repulsive  images  doubly  offensive,  when  they  are  snggerted 
by  words  habitually  employed  by  the  vulgar  and  the  vile,  and 
strips  them  of  half  their  grossncss,  when  they  are  recalled  by 
terms  which  have  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  tiie  diabet 
of  social  debasement  and  of  vice.  The  composite  slrucUirB 
of  English,  giving  us  a  double  vocabulary,  has  supplied  M 
with  a  larger  stock  of  relatively  euphemistic  and  vulgar  CK- 
prcssions  than  most  languages  possess,  and  it  will  generally 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  words  belongs  to  the  GothiefrmDjrf 
languages,  and,  in  fact,  wc  have  borrowed  almost  all  our  temu  precisely 
tivc  of  fonn  from  Romance  sources.    Round,  square,  circle,  cube,  eogle^ 
surface,  curve,  all  these  ore  of  Latin  etymology,  and  our  claim  OTen  to 
and  flat,  as  native  words,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
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be  found  that  the  Latin  and  French  elements  have  famished 
tiie  words  which  arc  least  offensive,  probably  because  they 
are  least  familiar,  and  to  our  ears  least  expressive.  In  the 
want  of  the  familiarity  which,  as  the  old  proverb  says, 
"breeds  contempt,"  we  find  a  further  explanation  of  the 
different  impression  produced  by  euphemistic  and  vulgar 
words  of  the  same  meaning.  And  it  is  for  the  same  reason, 
that  coarseness  of  thought,  or  of  diction,  in  the  literature  of 
languages  in  which  we  are  not  entirely  at  heme,  is  a  less 
repulsive,  jmd  therefore,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  source 
of  corruption.  Tlie  frequent  and  ostentatious  use  of  euphe- 
mistic expressions,  however  disagreeable  as  an  affectation, 
arising  as  fre<|uently  from  a  conscious  grossness  of  mind, 
whicli  is  only  made  more  conspicuous  by  its  awkward  efforts 
1o  conceal  itself,  as  from  an  honest  fastidiousness,  is,  never- 
theless, less  offensive  than  the  contrary  vicej  for  it  deserves 
no  milder  name,  of  clothing  the  sacredest  ideas,  and  com- 
municating the  most  solenm  facts  in  the  vocabulary  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  fitter  word,  we  are  obliged  to  designate  as  dang. 
Narrative  and  dramatic  fiction  has  gone  great  lengths  in 
the  employment  of  this  dialect  in  our  times,  and  certain  pop- 
ular writtTs  liiive  unfortunately  succeeded  in  making  many 
words  l>elon«rin^  to  it  almost  classical,  but  there  are  few 
thinjrs  more  c(»rtainly  fatal  to  habits  both  of  propriety  of 
sj)eecli,  and  of  delicacy  and  refinement  of  thought,  than  in- 
dulfr<'nce  in  so  reprehensible  a  practice.  True  it  is,  the 
source  <if  growth  in  language  is  in  the  people,  but  tliis  source, 
unliai)i»ily,  is  not  a  "  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  though 
the  ]>opuIar  mint  yet  strikes  some  coin  of  sterling  gold,  the 
majority  of  its  issues  are  of  a  baser  metal. 

Tliere  is  another  large  class  of  words  which  are  Uied  indit 
37 
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were  not  discs  but  spheres,  the  word  orb  asBomed  the 
ing  of  globe,  and  afterwards  was  extended  in  significatioiiaa 
as  to  embrace  the  IioUow  spheres  of  ancient  aatronomj.  Al 
present,  tliongh  not  susceptible  of  rigoronsly  exact  definitiGD, 
orb  is  not  distinguishable  in  sense  from  either  globe  or 
sphere,  though  its  use  is  chiefly  confined  to  poetical  compo- 
sition. Wc  have,  then,  a  group  of  three  words,  sphtrt^  jMfl^ 
crb^  properly  synonymous,  and  we  may  add  to  them  the  wori 
hall^  as  differing  from  the  others  only  in  being  more  looaet^ 
employed.* 

Out  of  difference  of  use  with  identity  of  Rignificitifla 
grows  what  is  called  euphemism  in  language,  or  the  sobili- 
tution  of  refined  or  inoffensive  words  for  gross  or  initatiag 
ones,  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea.  It  is  diflicnlt  tom- 
derstand  how,  of  two  words  or  phrases  precisely  alike  it 
meaning,  one  may  be  freely  used  under  circumstances  where 
tlie  employment  of  the  other  would  be  considered  a  flagnnft 
violation  of  the  laws  of  decorum ;  but  it  is  probably  to  be  ex- 
plained partly  on  the  principle  of  association,  which  maka 
repulsive  images  doubly  offensive,  when  they  are  soggestod 
by  words  habitually  employed  by  the  vulgar  and  the  Tile,  and 
strips  them  of  half  their  grossness,  when  they  are  recalled  bj 
terms  which  have  not  yet  been  incorporated  into  the  diaket 
of  social  debasement  and  of  vice.  The  composite  stnietaie 
of  English,  giving  us  a  double  vocabulary,  has  supplied  W 
with  a  larger  stock  of  relatively  euphemistic  and  vulgar  cs- 
pressions  than  most  languages  possess,  and  it  will  genenPy 

*  It  is  remarkable  that  not  one  of  these  words  belongs  to  the  OotUefrmilyrf 
langimgoR,  and,  in  fact,  we  have  borrowed  almost  all  our  temu  precisdy 
tive  of  form  from  Romance  sources.  Round,  square,  circle,  cube,  uigle^ 
surface,  curve,  all  these  are  of  Latin  etymology,  and  onr  cUm  ertn  to  ihaiyM 
and  flat,  as  native  words,  is  matter  of  dispute. 
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be  found  that  the  Latin  and  French  elements  have  famished 
tiie  words  which  are  least  offensive,  probably  because  they 
ftre  least  familiar,  and  to  our  ears  least  expressive.  In  the 
want  of  the  familiarity  which,  as  the  old  proverb  says, 
"breeds  contempt,"  we  find  a  further  explanation  of  the 
different  impression  produced  by  euphemistic  and  vulgar 
words  of  the  same  meaning.  And  it  is  for  the  same  reasoUi 
that  coarseness  of  thought,  or  of  diction,  in  the  literature  of 
langtiagcs  in  which  we  are  not  entirely  at  heme,  is  a  less 
repulsive,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  a  more  dangerous  source 
of  corniption.  Tlie  frequent  and  ostentatious  use  of  euphe- 
mistic expressions,  however  disagreeable  as  an  affectation, 
arising  as  frequently  from  a  conscious  grossness  of  mind, 
which  is  only  made  more  conspicuous  by  its  awkward  efforts 
1o  conceal  itself,  as  from  an  honest  fastidiousness,  is,  never- 
theless, less  offensive  than  the  contrary  vioej  for  it  deserves 
no  milder  name,  of  clothing  the  sacredest  ideas,  and  com- 
municating the  most  solemn  facts  in  the  vocabulary  of  what, 
for  want  of  a  fitter  word,  we  are  obliged  to  designate  as  dang. 
Narrative  and  dramatic  fiction  has  gone  great  lengths  in 
the  employment  of  this  dialecrt  in  our  times,  and  certain  pop- 
ular writers  have  unfortunately  succeeded  in  making  many 
words  belon^rinir  to  it  almost  classical,  but  there  are  few 
thin<j:s  more  certainly  fatal  to  habits  both  of  propriety  of 
Bi)eecli,  and  of  <lelieacy  and  refinement  of  thought,  than  in- 
dulgence in  so  reprehensible  a  practice.  Tnie  it  is,  the 
source  of  p-owth  in  language  is  in  the  |>eople,  but  this  source, 
unhaj»j>ily,  is  not  a  **  well  of  English  undefiled,"  and  though 
tlie  ])o{>iihir  mint  yet  strikes  some  coin  of  sterling  gold,  the 
majority  of  its  issues  are  of  a  baser  metal. 

Tliere  is  another  large  class  of  words  which  are  Uied  indi^ 
37 
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latetb  no  for  nay^  for  it  is  but  a  trifle  and  mistaking  of  j^ 
Englishe  worde ;  sailing  that  ye  shonlde  Bee  yt  he  whjdi  in 
two  Bo  plainc  englishe  wordcs,  and  bo  commen  as  is  naye  and 
no^  can  not  tell  when  he  should  take  the  tone  and  wh8  tbe 
tother,  is  not  for  traslating  into  englishe  a  man  veiy  meetei 
For  the  use  of  these  two  wordes  in  aunswering  a  question  ii 
this.  No  aunswereth  the  question  framed  bj  the  aflbmatiTSL 
As  for  ensample,  if  a  nianne  should  should  aske  Undall  hym- 
self :  ys  an  heretike  mete  to  translate  holy  scripture  into 
englishe?  Lo  to  thys  question  if  he  will  annswere  trev 
englishe  he  must  annswere  naye  and  not  no.  But  and  if  tbe 
question  be  asked  hym  thus,  lo ;  Is  not  an  heretyque  mete  to 
translate  holy  scripture  into  Englishe  \  To  thys  questio  lo 
if  he  wil  auswere  true  englishe  he  must  auswere  no  and  not 
nay.  And  a  lyke  difference  is  there  betwene  these  two 
aduerbes  ye  and  yes.  For  if  the  question  be  framed  nnto 
Tindall  by  the  affirmative  in  thys  fashion ;  If  an  heretiqao 
falsely  translate  the  newe  testament  into  englishe,  to  msks 
hys  false  hcresyes  seeme  ye  wordo  of  Godde,  be  hys  books 
worthy  to  be  burned  ?  To  this  question  asked  in  thys  wyw 
yf  he  will  aunswere  true  englishe  he  must  axuiBwere  ye  and 
not  yes.  But  nowc  if  the  question  be  asked  hym  thns  lo  by 
tlie  negative  ;  If  nn  heretike  falsely  translate  the  newe  testir 
ment  into  Englishe,  to  make  hys  false  heresyes  seme  tbo 
word  of  God,  be  not  liis  bokes  well  worthy  to  be  bnmedl 
To  thys  question  in  thys  fashion  framed :  if  he  wyll  annswere 
trew  englyslie  he  may  not  aunswere  ye^  but  he  must  aim- 
swere  yes^  and  say,  yes  mary  be  they  bothe  the  translatioB 
and  tlie  tninslatour,  and  al  that  wyll  holde  wyth  them.** . 

Tlie  iirs^t  question  supposed  is  in  the  affirmative  fonn; 
'^  Ys  an  Iieretike  mete  to  translate  holy  scriptnre  into  E^f- 
lishc  ?  "  aud  if  Sir  Thomas  is  right  in  answering  it  by  mtiy^ 
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he  unquestionably  is,  then  his  first  rule,  "  No  aunswereth 
the  question  framed  by  the  affirmative,"  is  wrong.  Tooke 
calls  tliis  ^^  a  ridiculous  distinction,''  :uid  evidently  supposes 
that  it  was  an  invention  of  Sir  Tliomas  himself.  Later 
writers,  also,  have  doubted  whether  there  is  any  ground  for 
believing  that  such  a  rule  ever  existed.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  distinction  was  made,  and  very  generally  ob- 
served, from  the  end  of  tlie  fourteenth  century  to  about  tlio 
time  of  Tvndale  and  Sir  Tliomas  More,  soon  after  which  it 
became  obsolete.* 

*  }Va  (vusc)  occurs  in  Layamon,  (ii.  297,)  in  answer  to  a  question  affimift- 
tirely  framed,  but  still  in  a  form  implying  disbelief,  and  thns  may  be  considered 
M  foliowiiig  the  rulo.  I  believe  vita  and  no  are  not  fonnd  in  that  work,  but  nojf 
ii  tiricc  ll^c(l  .'1:4  an  iiitc'ii.''ivc.  In  the  Ormulum,  I  think  there  is  no  instance  of 
a  direct  question  with  an  aii-wer  by  cither  particle.  Yta  and  nay  are  the  only 
fomi.4  pveu  in  CohTid^rc's  Glossariul  Index  to  the  Literature  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  but  I  have  not  tho  means  of  connulting  the  authorities  referred  to.  Yta 
and  nau  an^  u.^'cd  bv  Hubert  of  Gloucester,  and  nav  by  Robert  of  Brunne,  but 
not,  I  believe,  in  am^wer  to  question;*.  I  have  not  met  with  cither  yes  or  no^  or 
indeed  a  proper  ca&e  for  tlie  ufc  of  them,  that  in,  a  question  put  negatively  and 
admitting  a  direet  answer,  in  any  Kngli^ih  author  earlier  than  Wycliffe  and  hia 
eonCeniporaries.  In  Piers  riou<rhman,  yta  and  nay  are  found  several  times  ai 
answers  to  affirmative  r|ueJ<tionp,  and  as  intcnsives  in  other  cases,  JV*b  occurs  in 
Terse  wyil  of  the  Vi.»ion,  utithout  a  (question  preceding,  andyr«  in  Terse  6750, 
under  similar  circumstances.  }V<  is  u^ied  in  Terses  2721  and  11963,  in  both 
according  to  the  rul«' ;  in  ver^e  3776,  as  an  intensive,  in  reply  to  a  negatiTe 

irtion ;  and  in  verse  *J*.K>7,  contrary  to  the  rule,  as  an  answer  to  a  query  pat 
nffinuativelv. 

Gower  employs  }fta  and  ytt^  nay  and  no,  almost  indiscriminately,  and  of 
eoum  without  regard  to  the  rule. 

Wycliffe,  according  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  1860,  in  Matthew  ZTii.  25,  naes 
jfiM,  contrary  to  the  rule,  but  the  later  text  of  the  same  passage  has  yts  in  con- 
fiinnity  to  it.  In  Romans  iii.  2»,  in  both  texts,  yet  conforms  to  the  rule.  In 
f.  12,  Wycliffe  has  ytM,  the  later  version  yta.  In  other  passages  where 
particles  arc  used,  as  Matth.  t.  37,  Luke  zil  57,  John  L  21,  zi.  27,  szL  5, 
10,  lAt  Acts  T.  8,  Romans  iii.  0,  28,  yea  and  nay  answer  c|uestions  afBrmativelj 
I  belisTe  MO  does  not  occur  lo  the  Wydiffite  versions  of  the  New  Tes- 
it  as  an  advarb,  the  answer  to  tba  negative  question  In  John  vUL  10  being 
,**M  auk*  In  John  Is.  9,  na^  Is  used  In  both  tozCs,  apparentlj  as  an  answar 
Ii  •  mf§^&n  qiitioa,  bot  thh  Ii  a  donbUhl  eaaii  te  tha  paitUa  nay  paihapa 
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Yes  and  no  were  usually,  though  not  with  abaoliite  vni- 
fonnity,  limited  to  the  office  of  answering  a  question  nega- 
tively framed,  while  i/ea  and  nay  served  both  as  answers  to 
affirmative  (questions,  and  as  intensives  in  reply  to  remarb 
not  made  interrogatively. 

As  this  idle  refinement  was  passing  away,  there  arose  a 
real,  substantial  distinction  between  two  particles,  or  rather 
between  two  forms  of  the  same  particle,  which  had  pi^ 
viously  been  us(»d  indiscriminately  in  two  different  sensea 
Do^vn  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  indeed 
somewhat  later,  jn't/t^  iaihthe^  ^l/thy  sithey  sythe^ sithen^  sithafij 
syihan^  shJuncv^  ifhice,  f<ynsy  and  8C7i^  were  indifferently  em- 
ployed, both  in  the  si^^nification  of  seeing  thaty  inawnnch  Oi^ 
coiwhh'rhujy  and  of  fffdr  or  aftmcards,  Abont  that  period 
good  authoi*s  established  a  distinction  between  the  formSi 


be  regarded  as  a  contradiction  to  the  affirmative  anewerof  **  othere 
it  will  be  seen  that  though  WTcliflc  occojisionallT  departs  from  the  mlc,  tbclaltf, 
orPurvcyX  text,  with  the  doubtful  exeeption  juftt  cited,  uniformly  adheret  lolk 
In  Chaucer,  I  find,  upon  a  cursory  examination,  fifty  itutances  of  the  oeei^ 
reuce  of  jt/t-a,  jt/f .«,  rtuif  and  ;io,  and  in  these  there  is  but  a  ningle  caae  of  diavgiffi 
of  the  rule.  In  this  example,  nat/  an<<wers  an  affirmati%'c  queation,  and  thm 
two  or  three  cases  where  yen  is  employed  aa  an  inten^iTe,  generally  hoi 
in  reply  to  remarks  involving  a  negative.  In  a  like  number  of  csanpkt  ll 
Mulloryc's  Morte  d*Arthur,  Southey's  re]»rint,  I  find  the  diatinction  made  vfA 
equal  unifonnity,  and  the  ol)i>ervance  of  the  rule  is  very  nearly  constant  la  Lqi4 
Berners*  Arthur  of  Little  ISritain,  and  iu  the  Froissart  of  the  same  tranj>Ialor.  b 
in  in  nio^it  cases  followed  in  the  wurks  of  Skelton,  though  in  thU  Utter  wriiei^ 
tinu',  usage  had  begun  to  vacillate.  I  have  examined  many  other  antbonvflh 
the  like  result,  and  think  we  may  Bay  that  from  the  time  of  Chancer  to  thai  of 
Tyndale,  the  distinction  in  question  was  as  well  established  aa  any  role  of  EagIA 
grammar  whatever. 

Sir  Thomas  Morels  criticism  on  Tyndalo  was  not  universally  aequicfced  IB| 
for  Covcrdulr,  whose  translation  was  printed  in  1535,  Cranmer  In  IftSS,  ths 
(iencva  in  ir>07,  and  the  Rhcmish  in  iTiKt!,  as  well  as  the  authorised  TerskMls 
Kill,  all  have  .Vo,  in  the  text  John  i.  *J].  Indeed,  I  think  Sir  Thomas  hiaielf 
wan  th(>  la^t  iniport.int  author  who  followed  the  rule,  though  in  the  eariy  pan  if 
his  life,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  works  of  Lord  Bemera,  It  vas  sllll  ia  M 
vigor. 
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and  nsed  9Uh  only  as  a  logical  word,  an  illative,  while 
nthence  and  nnce^  whether  as  prepositions  or  as  adverbs, 
remained  mere  narrative  words,  x^oniined  to  the  signification 
of  time  after. 

It  is  evident,  that  although  the  former  of  these  notions  is 
a  derivative,  the  latter  a  primitive  sense,  they  are  neverthe- 
less distinct,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  be  able  to  discrimi- 
nate between  them  by  appropriate  words.  Hie  radical  is 
found  in  a  great  number  of  fonus  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
related  languages,  and  in  all  of  them  has  primarily  the  sense 
of  time  after.  But  the  conclusion  is  always  posterior  to  the 
reason,  and  jx)«^  hoc^  ergo  propter  hoc  is  the  universal  expression 
of  all  that  the  human  intellect  knows  concerning  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  Hence,  it  was  very  natural  that  a  word 
implyin<):  historical  se(j[uence  should  acquire  the  sense  of  log- 
ical conso(|ucnce.  Tlic  diftcrimination  between  the  two 
meanin<^^,  and  the  appropriation  of  a  separate  form  to  each, 
originated  in  the  subtle,  metaphysical  turn  of  mind  which 
characterizcKl  the  fathers  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  nor 
have  I,  up(»n  an  examination  of  the  works  of  numerous 
writers  of  earlier  periods,  been  able  to  find  one,  who  clearly 
distinguishes  the  two  senses  by  the  use  of  different  forms. 
Some  authors  employ  for  both  purposes  9ith  alone,  some 
9it/un  or  sith*  7in\  others  ftens  or  ^y/i^,  and  otliers,  again,  two 
or  more  of  the^e  modes  of  spelling.  Tlie  fullest,  most  uni- 
form, and  most  satisfaetory  exemplifications  of  the  discrimi- 
nation will  he  found  in  Spenser,  who  seldom  neglects  it,  Syl- 
vester the  translator  of  I)u  Bartas,  and  Hooker.  All  these 
writers  helon*^  to  the  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
immediately  after  which  all  the  forms  of  the  word  except 
since  went  out  of  use,  and  of  course  the  distinction,  which 
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seemed  to  have  become  well  established,  perished  with  them. 
Tlic  Eiiglisli  Bible  of  1611  generally  employs  einee  for  both 
purposes,  biit  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah 
botli  forms  are  used,  and  in  every  instance  accurately  dis- 
criminated. TIic  disappearance  of  the  double  form  and 
double  sense  of  the  word  was  very  sudden,  for  though  the 
distinction  was  observed,  by  writers  as  popular  as  any  in  the 
literature,  down  to  the  very  end  of  the  sixteenth  ccntuxy,  yet 
in  Minshou's  Guide  into  the  Tongues,  an  English  polyglot 
dictionary,  first  published  in  1617,  since  is  the  only  fonn 
given  for  both  senses,  and  sythan  is  simply  referred  to  as 
"  Old  English."* 

In  speaking  of  the  introduction  of  the  neuter  poBflcariTc 
its^  on  a  former  occasion,  I  observed  that  in  the  embarrui- 
ment  between  the  new  word  and  the  ineongruoos  use  of  ii$ 
as  a  neuter,  many  writers  for  a  considerable  period  employed 
neither  form.  There  was  a  similar  state  of  things  with  ft- 
gard  to  sith  and  »ince  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth 
centurv,  and  there  are  important  English  authors  who  sjt- 
teniatically  avoid  them  both. 


*  I  have  not  cited  Shakespeare  as  an  authority  for  tbe 
tion^  bocanso,  for  want  of  an  entirely  satisfactory  text,  I  find  It 
determine  whether  )ie  constantly  observed  it  or  not.  Mrs.  Clarke*! 
does  not  inform  us  \i  )i:it  edition  was  made  the  basia  of  her  Ubors,  bat  a 
occusiouiilly  cites  diflTcreiit  texts,  I  presume  all  those  consalted  byhcragfvt 
this  particular  point.  The  Concordance  gi%'C8  sixteen  examples  of  tbcMtif 
Kith,  in  all  cases  as  an  illative,  but  nithmcc  occurs  in  AlPa  Well  that  Eadi  Wdl^ 
i.  :t.  in  the  Siune  souse,  as,  according;  to  Kiii;;ht*s  text,  doen  tinef,  alao.  in  Bi» 
let  V.  'J,  Twi'lfth  Ni;;ht  v.  ],  twice.  King  Richard  II.  ii.  1,  twice,  do.  se.  2.  ftit 
I.  K.  lli'iiry  IV.  V.  A,  and  IIiMiry  V.  i.  1.  Since  ia  used  for  time  after  In  Tvdtt 
Ni;;Iit  V.  I,  twice  in  AlKa  Well  that  F.nds  Well,  iii.  7,  in  Romeo  and  Jn&et'Ll^ 
twice,  ami  in  As  Vou  Like  It  v.  1,  Many  other  oxamplea  of  the  nae  of  MCf  ta 
both  M'Mxi x  mi^ht  be  given  ;  and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  while 
H|H'are  us  m]  xith  only  a.H  un  illative,  ho  employed  ttnet  indiflorcntlj  10 
Heipsence  and  consequence.  rcrha]M  a  critical  oxaniination  of  the  fint 
mi;:ht  di-tennine  the  rptestion,  and  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the 
of  *\ncc  is  chargeable  to  the  editors  or  printers,  not  to  the  natlior. 
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It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that  later  writers  have  disre- 
garded a  distinction  logically  so  important.  The  restoration 
of  sith^  and  with  it  of  the  distinction  between  sith  and  sinee^ 
would  be  a  substantial  benefit  tojthe  English  language,  and 
I  have  little  doubt  that  a  popular  writer  who  should  revive 
it  would  find  himself  sustained  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
Anglican  people. 

Many  of  our  particles,  the  conjunctions  especially,  are 
Tery  equivocal  in  their  signification,  and  we  much  need  a 
new  alternative  and  a  new  conjunctive.  The  particle  or  is 
said  by  grammarians  to  be  used  both  as  a  conjunctive  and 
as  a  disjunctive.  Tlic  double  sense  of  this  word,  which  may 
imply  in  one  period  that  two  objects  or  propositions  are 
equivalent,  if  not  identical,  in  another,  that  they  are  unlike, 
diverse,  incongruous,  is  a  fertile  source  of  equivocation  in 
language,  and  it  is  very  singular  that  the  urgent  want  of  two 
alteniatives  has  not  developed  a  new  one,  and  restricted  our 
uncertain  o?*  to  a  single  meaning.  The  conjunction  (md  is 
almost  equally  vague  in  signification.  We  find  an  exempli- 
fication of  this  in  the  case  of  "  Stradling  versus  Stiles," 
whore  Pope,  or  Swift,  or  Arbuthnot,  or  perhaps  all  three, 
have  illustrated  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  language 
by  supposing  a  will,  in  which  a  testator,  possessed  of  six 
black  horses,  six  white  horses  and  six  pied,  or  black'a/i€2- 
white,  horses,  bequeathed  to  A  B  "all  my  black  and  white 
horses,''  and  thereupon  raising  the  question,  whether  the  be- 
quest carried  the  bla(;k  horses,  and  the  white  horses,  or  the 
blaek-aiid-wliitc  horses  only.  Tlie  ecpiivocation  here  does 
not,  iiideetl,  lie  wholly  in  the  conjunction,  but,  nevertheleiB, 
the  use  of  a  proper  disjunctive  particle,  had  such  a  one  ex- 
isted, wouhl  have  prevented  it. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  short-lived  distinction  between  dth  and 
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sitliencc  or  since,  is  an  exception  to  the  general  tendency  of 
English,  which  is  towards  the  dificrimination  of  similtt 
shades  of  thought  in  logical,  metaphyBical,  argiimentati?e| 
and  sesthetical  language,  and  to  the  rejection  of  needlesB  sob- 
tilties  in  the  designation  of  material  things.  In  propoitkm 
as  we  multiply  distinctions  between  intelleetnal  fimctioiii, 
and  between  moral  states  or  their  manifcstationB,  and  come- 
qnently  the  words  to  express  them,  as  we  enlarge  the  nomen- 
clature of  criticism,  and  subtilize  the  vocabulary  of  ethin 
and  metaphysics,  we  incline  to  discard  nice  differences  h^ 
twcen  terms  properly  belonging  to  material  acts  and  objeet% 
and  to  suffer  words  expressive  of  them  to  perish.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  people  earnestly  occupied  with  scrionB  Btndies,  or 
other  ])ursuit3  making  large  demands  on  the  intellect,  wiD 
habitually  neglect  the  vocabulary  of  arts  and  occnpationi  of 
a  lower  grade,  and  will  disregard  distinctions  between  the 
names  of  acts  and  things  too  trivial  and  insignificant  to  be 
susceptible  of  important  differences.  Few  city  connseOoii^ 
indeed,  would  now  boast,  with  Lord  Erskine,  that  they  oonU 
not  difitinguish  a  field  of  lavender  from  a  field  of  wheat;* 
but  every  man  familiar  with  country-life  is  aware  that  even 
farmers  now  confound  in  name  many  of  the  operations  of 
rural  economy,  which  were  formerly  distinguished  by  appro- 
priate tenns.  The  vocabulary  of  the  field  and  the  kitchen, 
except  as  it  is  enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  new  proceeeeii 
new  objects,  and  new  subjects  of  thought  and  conversatiimi 
grows  poor,  as  the  dialect  of  tlie  intellect  and  the  conscienee 
becomes  more  copious,  com])rehen8ive,  and  refined.  I  may 
exoinj)Iify  what  I  mean  by  the  word  fetch,  which,  thonj^ 
still  in  use  in  England,  is  becoming  less  common  in  that 

»  Cobbctt.    Treatise  on  Cobbctt*s  Corn,  p.  1. 
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country,  and  has  grown  almost  wholly  obsolete  in  many 
parts  of  the  United  States.  I^itch  properly  includes  the 
going  in  search  of  the  object,  and  go^  when  used  with  it,  is 
redundant,  because  it  only  expresses  what  fetch  implies. 
^etch  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  the  Oerman  hoi  en, 
and,  as  is  said  of  the  latter  word,  he  only  can  fetch  a  thing 
who  goes  purposely  after  it.  Now  the  distinction  between 
fetching  that  which  we  go  expressly  to  seek,  and  bringing 
that  which  we  have  at  hand  or  procure  incidentally,  is  com. 
paratively  unimportant,  and  may  well  be  disregarded  as  a 
thing  of  inferior  moment.  Hence  it  is  not  often  heard  among 
UB.  Tlie  distinction  between  carrying  and  bringing  is  more 
simple  and  obvious,  and  both  woi*ds  are  accordingly  retained, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  to  confound  even  these,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  one  of  them  may  go  out  of  use. 

Tlius  far  the  disappearance  of  words  indicative  of  insig 
nificant  distinctions,  and  which  only  tend  to  burden  the 
memory  witli  useless  lumber,  is  not  an  evil  to  be  deplored, 
but  tliere  were  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  Scandinavian  sister- 
tongues,  numerous  words  expressive  of  slight  differences  of 
structure  or  outline  in  the  features  of  natural  scenery,  the 
decay  of  which  is  a  loss  both  to  poetical  imagery,  and  to  pre- 
cision of  ^eof(rai)hicaI  noniencluture,  though  their  places  have 
been  more  or  less  adeciuately  supplied  by  new  terms  of  for- 
eign importation.  Some  of  these  words  still  exist  as  proper 
nam(s  of  particular  localities,  though  no  longer  current  as 
common  nouns.  Tlie  admirers  of  Wordsworth  will  remem- 
ber two  of  them,  which  occur  more  than  once  in  his  iK>ema, 
as  parts  of  local  names,  gil  a  rocky  ravine,  and  fors  or  farce 
a  cascade  or  water-fall.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  with 
regard  to  both  of  these  words,  tliat  they  are  Old-Northern, 
and  not  met  with  in  the  extant  remains  of  Anglo-Sum  lit- 
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eratare,  and  hence  they  were  probably  applied  to  partacnhr 
localities  by  the  Danish  invaders  of  England,  and  nerar 
understood  as  descriptive  terms  by  the  natives  who  adopted 
them. 

The  largest  class  of  duplicates  of  common  words  whieh 
has  become  obsolete  is  perhaps  that  of  the  technical  terms  of 
tlie  chase.  In  the  days  of  feudal  power  and  splendor,  hawk- 
ing and  hunting  constituted  the  favorite  recreation  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  tlie  importance  attached  to  these  sporti| 
both  as  healthful  amusements  and  as  a  half-military  training 
naturally  led  to  the  cultivation  and  enlargement  of  the  voeil^ 
ular}'  belonging  to  their  exercise.  The  early  English  pm 
teemed  with  treatises  on  the  chase,  and  the  Book  of  St 
Albans  first  printed  in  1486,  is  very  full  on  the  snbject  «f 
the  nomenclature  of  the  gentle  craft.  From  this  and  othier 
works  on  the  same  subject,  we  learn  that  the  nobler  beasts 
and  fowls  of  chase  took  different  names  for  every  year«f 
their  lives,  until  full  maturity,  as  domestic  animals  still  do 
to  some  extent  in  this  country,  but  more  especially  in  Eng^ 
land,  and  that  all  the  important  parts,  products,  and  flmo- 
tions  of  each  of  these  animals  had  its  peculiar  designation 
not  common  to  the  corresponding  part  or  act  of  other  quad- 
rupeds or  birds.  Tlic  habits  of  different  creatures,  and  all 
the  operations  of  the  chase  connected  with  each,  had  terms 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  species,  and  even  the  art  of 
carviTig  changed  its  name  with  the  game  npon  which  it  was 
exercised.  Tims  Dame  Juliana  Bemers,  the  repnted  author 
of  the  book  of  St.  Albans,  infonns  us  that  in  gentle  speech  it 
is  said  "  the  liauke  jonhyth^  not  slepeth  ;  she  ref&urrMth  k$r 
federti^  and  not  pyckyth  her  feders ;  she  rowsith^  and  not 
shaketh  liorsclfe ;  she  mantellyth^  and  not  stretchyth,  when 
she  puttytli  her  legges  from  her,  one  after  a  nother,  and  her 


■  •■ 
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wynges  folowe  her  legges ;  and  when  she  hath  mantylled  her 
and  bryngeth  both  her  wynges  togyder  over  her  backe ;  .ye 
•hall  save  youre  hawkye  warbMyth  her  wynges."  So,  to 
designate  companies,  we  must  not  use  names  of  multitadeB 
promiscuously,  but  we  arc  to  say  a  congregacyon  of  people, 
a  hoost  of  men,  a  felyahyppynge  of  yomen,  and  a  hevy  of 
ladycs ;  we  must  speak  of  a  lierde  of  dere,  swannys,  crany% 
or  wrcnys,  a  aege  of  herons  or  by tourys,  a  muster  of  pecockes, 
a  waiche  of  nyglityngales,  a  fiyghie  of  doves,  a  daierynge 
of  choughcs,  apryde  of  lyons,  a  alewthe  of  beeres,  a  gugle  of 
geys,  a  skulke  of  foxes,  a  acuUe  of  frerys,  a  pontificalitye  of 
prestys,  and  a  auperfluyte  of  nonnes,  and  so  of  other  human 
and  brute  assemblages.  In  like  manner,  in  dividing  game 
for  the  table,  the  animals  were  not  carved,  but  a  dere  was 
broken,  a  gose  rcryd,  a  chckyn  frusshed^  a  cony  unlacedj  a 
crane  dysplaycd,  a  curlewe  unioyniedy  a  quayle  wgnggydj  a 
swanne  fyft*,  a  lanibe  sholdercd,  a  heron  dysmembryd^  a  pe- 
cockc  dysftjfjnrtd^  a  sanion  c/tynydj  a  liadoke  sydydj  a  sole 
loynyd  aii<l  ti  bronio  splayed.  The  characteristic  habits, 
traces,  and  other  pliysical  i)eculiarities  of  animals  were  dis- 
criminated in  the  language  of  the  chase  with  equal  precision, 
and  a  strict  observance  of  all  these  niceties  of  speech  was 
more  iini>ortant  at>  an  indication  of  breeding,  or  in  the  words 
of  Dame  Juliana  Dernen*,  as  a  means  of  distinguisliing  "gen- 
tylmcn  from  un^entylmen,"  than  a  rigorous  conformity  to 
the  rules  of  grammar,  or  even  to  the  moral  law. 

Ilie  old  romances  at?cribe  the  invention  of  the  vocabulary 
of  the  (rliase  to  the  lamouH  Sir  Tristram  of  the  Round  Table, 
and  the  Morte  d'Arthur  says: 

*'  Me  semeth  alle  gcntylmen  that  beren  old  armcs  ougfate 
of  rjght  to  honoure  syre  Trystram  for  the  goodly  termes  that 
gentilmen  have  and  use,  and  shallo  to  the  daye  of  domei  that 
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there  by  in  a  manor  alio  men  of  worship  maje  disBcovcr  • 
gentylman  fro  a  yonian,  and  from  a  yonian  a  vylayne.  For 
he  that  ^entyl  is  wyllc  drawc  hym  unto  gcntil  tatchea,  and 
to  folowe  tho  custonimes  of  noble  gcntylmen." 

That  most  of  these  words  pointed  originally  to  a  real  dif- 
ference between  the  objects  or  the  processes  indicated  by 
them,  there  is  little  doubt,  but  the  etymology  of  many  of 
them  is  lost,  and  tliose  not  now  retained  in  different,  or,  if 
similar,  more  general  ajiplieations,  have  become  wholly  obso- 
lete, though  Bome  wliieh  have  disappeared  from  litcratnit 
still  exist  in  i»opular  or  ])rovincial  usage. 

Tlie  study  of  svnoiivms  has  always  been  reffarded  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  intellectual  disciplines,  independently 
of  its  great  importance  as  a  guide  to  the  right  practical  use  of 
words.  Tlie  habit  of  thorough  investigation  into  the  meal- 
ing of  words,  and  of  exact  discrimination  in  the  use  of  them, 
is  indispensable  to  precision  and  accuracy  of  thongfat,  and  it 
is  suq)rising  how  soon  the  process  becomes  spontaneous,  and 
almost  mechanical  and  iniconscious,  so  that  one  often  fiadi 
himself  making  nice  and  yet  sound  distinctions  between  p■^ 
ticular  woi*ds  which  he  is  not  aware  that  he  has  ever  made 
the  subje<.*t  of  critical  analysis.  Tlic  subtile  intellect  of  dN 
Greeks  was  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  study,  and  we  not 
only  ohsiTve  just  discrimination  in  the  employment  of  lan- 
guage in  tlieir  best  writers,  but  we  not  unfrequently  moil 
with  discussions  as  to  the  precise  signification  of  woidii 
which  show  that  their  exact  import  had  become  a  subject  of 
thoughtful  consideration,  before  much  attention  had  been  be- 
stowed n]>oii  grammatical  forms.  In  a  tongue  in  the  mtfl 
homogeneous,  and  full  of  compounds  and  derivatives,  the 
source  of  the  word  would  naturally  bo  first  appealed  to  se 
the  key  to  its  interpretation.    Etymology  ia  still 
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pensable  auxiliary  to  the  study  of  synonyms ;  but  in  a  com- 
posite language  like  English,  where  the  root-forms  are  inac- 
cessible to  the  majority  of  those  who  use  it,  the  primary  sig- 
nification of  the  radical  does  not  operate  as  a  conservatiye 
influence,  as  it  did  in  Oreece,  by  continually  suggesting  the 
meaning,  and  thus  keeping  the  derivative  or  compound  true 
to  its  first  vocation.  Words  with  us  incline  to  diverge  from 
the  radical  meaning ;  and  therefore  etymology,  though  a  very 
useful  clew  to  the  signification,  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  very 
uncertain  guide  to  the  actual  use,  of  words.  And  this  is 
especially  true  of  what  may  be  called  secondary  derivatives, 
or  words  formed  by  derivation  or  composition  from  forms, 
themselves  derivative  or  compound,  or  borrowed  from  for- 
eign sources.  The  study  of  words  of  this  class  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  points  of  our  synonymy ;  and  it  is  often  a  very 
puzzling  question  to  decide  why,  for  example,  two  substan- 
tives allied  in  meaning  should  be  distinguished  by  one  shade 
of  signification,  and  the  corresponding  adjectives,  which  we 
have  foniie<l  from  tlicm,  by  a  totally  different  one.  I  ob- 
jected to  the  hitter  part  of  Webster's  definition  of  synonym, 
because?,  by  ai)plying  that  name  to  all  words  "  containing  the 
same  idea,''  it  makes  different  parts  of  speech  synonyms, 
which  is  contrary  to  established  usage.  We  have  no  term 
to  desi<xnate  words  differing  in  etymology,  and  in  grammat- 
ical character,  but  otherwise  agreeing  in  meaning;  but  to 
pairs  of  words,  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  differenced 
in  meaning  only  by  grammatical  class,  we  apply  the  epithet 
ccmjinjiifi ,,  or,  more  rarely,  that  of  paronymous.  Strictly 
speakin^r,  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  two  must  be  identical; 
but,  as  they  are  more  generally  distinguished  by  some  slight 
difference  of  meaning,  the  term  conjugate  is  loosely  used  to 
38 
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express  identity  in  etymology,  with  only  general  likeness  of 
meaning,  in  words  of  different  elasscs.  Cost  and  oastljfj  for 
example,  are  strictly  conjugate ;  faith  and  faitKfulj  in  some 
of  tlieir  senses,  are  exactly  so,  in  others  not ;  while  griff  and 
grievoiiK  2>ol!^h  of  manner  and  politeness  of  manner,  graoi 
and  gvttrious^  pHy  and  pitiful^  as  ordinarily  used,  express 
qnitc  different  ideas.  Tlie  verb  to  affect  has  a  number  of  dis- 
parate uses  in  its  diifei'ent  inflected  forms  and  its  derivativeib 
When  it  means  to  i)roduce  an  efleet  upon,  to  inflaencc,  or  to 
like,  to  have  a  partiality  for,  it  lias  no  eonjngate  noun ;  for 
affection^  in  neither  sense,  exactly  corresponds  to  the  verb. 
Affih't^  to  simulate,  to  protend,  and  affectation^  are  conjugate^ 
although  not  generally  considered  so,  because  most  persons 
are  not  aware  that  the  unnatural  airs,  called  affectation,  are 
really  founded  in  hypocrisy,  or  false  assumption.  The  par- 
ticiples and  participial  adjective  affecting^  touching,  or  exei^ 
ing  to  sympathy  or  sorrow,  and  the  passive  form  affeHed^ 
have  still  another  meaning,  in  which  the  aetive  verb  is  rardy 
em})loyod. 

Few  languages  are  richer  tlian  English  in  approximate 
synonyms  and  conjugates ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  competent  scholar  has  yet  devoted  himself  to  the 
investigation  of  this  branch  of  our  philology.  Tlie  little 
manual,  edited  by  Archbishop  Wliately,  containing  scarcely 
more  than  tour  hundred  words,  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  most 
satisfactory   treatise   we    have   on   the  subject.*      Crabbers 

*  TIx'  S.i\on  ]>art  of  uur  vocnbularv,  ]iartly  from  the  Inherent  chincterof 
tilt'  cl.i<s  of  i«li'a>4  for  the  ciiil>o«liiiu*nt  of  wliioh  it  U  vhieflj  employed,  and  pArtlj 
bi'iausr  nf  its  siipiTior  oxpn'jJMVfiH'ss,  U  j,'i*iu*rally  very  free  from  equirocathm, 
ami  its  <ii>«iiuctioii!<  of  iiifiiniii';  are  u*iuallv  cl(*:irlv  marked.  The  nauhrrof 
Aii^Io-Shxoii  wMnl.x  upproxiinatc  to  vnch  other  iu  Hignificution  \»  small,  and  tht 
<li&tiuc'tio:i  l)i'tucrn  tliose  liable  to  be  confoundcil  \»  grammatical,  more  freqaca^f 
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Synonyms,  much  used  in  this  country,  is  valuable  chiefly  for 
its  exemplifications ;  but  tlio  author's  groat  ignorance  of  ety- 
mology has  led  him  into  many  errors  ;*  and  it  cannot  pretend 
to  compare  with  the  many  excellent  works  on  the  synonymy 
of  the  German,  French,  Danish,  and  other  European  lan- 
guages. But  in  the  increasing  interest  which  the  study  of 
English  is  exciting,  this,  as  well  as  other  branches  of  lexico- 
graphy, will  doubtless  receive  a  degree  of  attention,  which 
will  contribute  to  give  to  the  history  of  English  a  rank  cor- 
responding to  the  importance  of  that  tongue,  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  instruments  of  thought  and  action  assigned  by 
Providence  to  the  service  of  man. 


than  logical.  In  tho  Treatise  on  Sjnonjms,  edited  by  Wbatelj,  something  mora 
than  four  hundred  and  fifty  words  are  examined  and  discriminated,  and  of  these 
less  than  ninety  arc  Anglo^zon.  The  relatire  proportions  in  Crabbe's  mneh 
larger  worlc  are  not  widely  different. 

*  Exempli  gratia,  doze,  (allied  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  dwaa,  and  the  Danish 
Terb,  dose,)  we  are  informed,  is  a  **  Tariation  from  the  French  dors^  and  the 
Latin  dormio,  to  sUepy  which  was  anciently  dermio,  and  comet  from  the 
Greek  ^fpfia,  a  skin,  because  people  lay  on  skins  when  they  §Upil^  Crabbe,  Syn. 
under  tUtp.  With  equal  learning  and  felicity,  he  deriTes  daub  from  **d»aiid  nbi 
fiber,  over^  signifying  literally  to  do  over  with  any  thing  unseemly.** 


LECTURE    XXVII. 

TRAXSLATIOX. 

TuE  study  of  synonymy,  or  the  discrimination  betweoi 
vernacular  words  allied  in  signification,  and  of  etymology,  or 
the  comparison  of  derivative  words  with  their  primitiveSi 

naturally  suggests  the  inquiry  how  far  there  is  an  exact  cor- 
respondence of  meaning  between  the  native  vocabulary,  and 
that  of  foreign  tongues,  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  poem, 
a  narrative,  or  a  discussion,  composed  in  one  language  can 
be  precisely  rendered  into  another.  If  we  may  trust  the  di^ 
tionarics,  almost  every  English  word  has  synonyms  in  the 
speech  to  which  it  belongs,  and  equivalents  in  every  other; 
but  a  more  critical  study  of  language,  as  actually  employed, 
teaches  us,  first,  that  tnie  svnonvms  are  everywhere  of  rare 
occurn^ncc,  and  secondly  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nauK's  of  material  objects  and  of  material  acts,  there  is  sel- 
dom a  ])recise  c(Mn(!idence  in  meaning  between  any  two 
words  in  (liHi»rent  languages.  Tlie  sensuous  perceptioni, 
even,  of  men  are  not  absolutely  identical,  but  tliev  neverthe- 
less  so  far  i-oneur,  that  we  may  consider  the  names  given  in 
difiurent   ('ountries  to   things  cognizable  by  the 
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equivalent  to  each  other,  though  the  epithets  hj  which  the 
objects  are  characterized,  and  the  qualities  ascribed  to  them, 
may  differ.  But  the  moment  we  step  out  of  the  domain  of 
the  senses,  and  begin  to  apply  to  acts  and  objects  belonging 
to  the  world  of  mind,  names  derived  from  the  world  of  mat- 
ter, wc  diverge  from  each  other,  and  every  nation  forms  a 
vocabulary  suited  to  its  own  moral  and  intellectual  characteTi 
its  circumstances,  habits,  tastes  and  opinions,  but  not  pre- 
cisely adapted  to  the  expression  of  the  conceptions,  emotions 
and  passions  of  any  other  people.  Hence,  the  difficnlly  of 
making  translations,  which  are  absolutely  faithful  re-produo- 
lions  of  their  originals. 

Tliere  are  at  the  present  day  conflicting  influences  in 
operation,  which  tend,  on  the  one  hand,  to  individualize  the 
languages  of  Europe,  and  make  them  more  idiomatic  and 
discordant  in  structure,  and  on  the  other,  to  harmonize  and 
assimilate  tlieni  to  each  other ;  and  the  same  influences  are 
acting  respectively  as  hindrances  and  as  helps  to  the  making 
of  translations  between  them.  To  the  latter,  the  helps,  be- 
long the  increased  facilities  of  commimication,  the  general 
study,  in  every  country,  of  the  literature  of  several  others, 
the  influence  of  two  or  three  cosmopolite  languages,  like  Eng- 
lish, French  and  (Tcrnian,  the  extended  cultivation  of  philo- 
logical science,  and  the  universality  of  the  practice  of  trans- 
lation, which  has  compelled  scholars  to  find  or  fashion,  in 
their  own  speech,  equivalents,  or  at  least  exponents,  of  the 
idioms  of  all  others.    Tlie  Caledonian,  indeed,  does  not  believe 

ft 

that  the  novels  of  Scott  can  be  adequately  translated  into 
any  tV>reign  tongue ;  the  German  afiirms  that  Richter  is  to 
be  understood  and  enjoyed  only  in  the  original  Teutonic ;  and 
the  American  doubts  whether  the  Libyan  English  of  Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin  can  be  rendered  into  any  other  dialect.  Neve^ 
tlieless,  each  of  these  has  had  numerous  translations,  whose 
8iiceoss  proves  that  they  are  tolerable  representatives,  if  not 
exact  counterparts,  of  their  originals. 

Tlic  <>]>posing  iiiiliience  is  the  spirit  of  nationality  and 
linguistic  ]>urism,  wliieh  lias  revived  so  many  dying,  and 
purged  and  renovated  so  many  decayed  and  corrupted  Euro- 
pean languages  within  the  last  century.  In  almost  cvcij 
Continental  country,  foreign  words  and  phrases  have  been 
expelled,  and  their  i)laces  supplied  by  native  derivatives,  com- 
pounds and  constructions  ;  obsolete  words  have  been  restored, 
vague  and  anomalous  orthogi^aphy  conformed  to  etymology 
or  to  orthoe])y,  and  thus  both  the  outward  dress  and  the 
essential  spirit  of  each  made  more  national  and  idiomatic, 
and,  therefore,  to  some  extent,  more  diverse  from  all  othcrBi 
and  less  capable  of  being  adequately  rendered  into  any  <rf 
them.  At  the  same  time,  this  purification  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  languages  has  brought  them  all  back  to  certain  prin- 
riplcs  of  universal  or  rather  of  Indo-European  grammar  com- 
mon to  all,  and  in  each,  the  revival  of  forgotten  words  and 
idioms  has  so  enlarged  their  vocabulary,  and  increased  their 
compass  and  flexibility,  that  it  is  easier  to  find  equivalents  for 
fitrciixn  terms  and  con stnict ions,  than  when  their  stock  of 
words  and  variety  of  cxi)rcs8ion  was  more  restricted.  Upon 
the  whole,  tlu-n,  l)(.'tt(T  translations  are  now  practicable  thoB 
at  any  former  ])criod  of  literary  history ;  and  every  popular 
:nitlior  may  hope  to  see  his  W(»r1vs  re]ieated  in  many  formSi 
HMiic  <>r  which  he  need  be  ashamed  to  own  as  his  offspring. 

The  question  between  the  relative  merits  of  free  and  lit 
•  •ral  tr;(n>hiti<»n,  between  j)araphrastic  liberty  and  servile 
liilelity,  has  been  long  discussed ;  but,  like  many  other  abelnct 
(questions,  it  de]>ends  for  its  answer  upon  ever-varying  oondi- 
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tions,  and  there  is  no  general  formula  to  express  its  solution. 
The  commentators  on  the  famous  Horatian  precept: 

Nee  yerbum  yerbo  carabiB  reddere  fidiu 
Intcrpres, 

might  have  saved  themselves  some  trouble,  if  ihej  had  ob- 
served, what  is  plain  from  the  context,  that  Horace  was  not 
speaking  of  translations  at  all,  but  of  tlieatrieal  adaptation, 
dramatization,  as  we  now  say,  of  epic  or  historical  subjects, 
which  liad  been  already  treated  in  narrative  prose  or  verse  by 
other  writers ;  and,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  great  Boman 
poet,  were  it  otherw'ise  binding,  could  not  be  cited  as  an 
authority  on  this  question.*    The  rule  of  Hooker:   "Of 

*  Much  of  inodorii  opinion  on  ancient  literature  and  phUosophj  \b  foimded 
on  the  criticism  of  familiar  quotations,  the  examination  of  detached  passages, 
which,  Ptanding  alono,  api)oar  to  contain  a  yerj  different  meaning  IVom  that 
which  they  express  when  taken  in  connection  with  their  context,  or  the  circum- 
stance* un<icr  which  they  were  uttered.  An  example  of  this  is  the  sentiment  in 
Ciccro'H  TiHcul.iu  Quotionfi,  I.  17,  so  often  quoted  and  moralized  upon  as  an 
instance  of  exc«'^.sivi>  and  almost  idolatrous  reyerenco  for  a  majestic  and  impoA- 
'wf^  humiin  intellect :  **  Krrarc  mchcrculc  malo  cum  Platone  *  *  •  quam 
cum  i.->ti4  vera  8cntirf\**  Even  in  the  Guesses  at  Truth,  second  series,  third 
edition,  p.  2".'),  tlii^  pa.>4.<<agc  id  treated  as  the  expression  of  a  humiliating  penanal 
8uhmi^^iun  to  the  authority  of  Plato,  and  Cicero  is  in  part  exonerated  from  the 
(li^'^race  of  ho  unworthy  a  sentiment,  by  the  remark  that  he  puts  the  words  into 
the  mouth  of  *'  the  young  man  whom  he  is  instructing,**  though  it  is  admitted 
that  he  approved  and  adopted  them.  But  it  is  plain  to  any  one  who  wiU  take 
the  trouble  to  read  enou^^Ii  of  the  dialogue  in  which  this  passage  occurs,  to 
under-^tand  the  hearin;::  of  it  upon  the  subject  under  discussion,  that  the  **  young 
man**  e\[>ressed,  an<l  (*icero  approved,  no  Fuch  deference  to  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  pliilosopln  r  as  i.**,  ui>on  the  r<trenj[^h  of  this  quotation,  so  often  imputed  to 
Cicero  liim:*eir.  Tli«>  immediate  point  then  under  discussion  was  the  question  of 
the  immort.ility  of  the  soul,  which  was  maintained  by  Plato,  but  denied  by  the 
Kpicureaii.-i,  and  it  is  cvltleiitly,  i^olely  with  reference  to  the  tomelunomt  of 
Plato  on  tills  ().;•>  point,  not  the  wcif;ht  of  hi;*  auMori/y,  that  the  disciple  and  hie 
maiitcr  a;:ree  in  preferrinp:  to  share  with  him  the  beneficent  possible  error  of 
eternal  life,  rather  than  the  fearful  and  pernicious  truth,  if  it  were  a  truth,  of 
final  annihilation,  with  his  opponents. 

And  how  corner  it,  that  among  the  thousands  of  rhetorical  criUeii  wbO| 
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translations,  the  bettor  I  acknowledge  that,  wliich  comcth 
nearer  to  the  very  Ictt^-T  of  the  very  original  verity,*'  is 
equivocal,  because  it  is  not  certain,  wliether  "  original  ver- 
ity "  means  '  original  m  nse^  wliich  most  would  approve,  or 
'  origimil  irords^^  which  most  would  condemn,  for  the  reason 
that  the  idiomatic  differences  between  different  languages 
would  often  make  a  literal  translation  of  the  several  words 
of  a  foreign  author  unintelligible  nonsense.  Fuller,  with  his 
usual  quaint  felicity,  has  well  exi)re6setl  the  common  loose 
tlieory  by  a  simile.  S])caking  of  Sandys,  whose  admirable 
scriptural  paraphrases  ought  to  be  better  known  than  they 
are,  he  says,  "  lie  was  a  servant,  but  no  slave,  to  his  subject; 
well  knowing  that  a  translator  is  a  person  in  free  custody ; 
custody,  being  bound  to  give  the  true  sense  of  the  author  he 
translates  ;  free,  left  at  liberty  to  clothe  it  in  his  own  e3q>res- 
sion."* 

Cicero  and  Quintilian,  hare  speculated  on  the  answer  of  Democthenes,  {T^ayiru, 
Delivery,  Delivery,  Delirery !  eo  few  have  CTcr  adverted  to  the  opbiioo  of 
Libanius,  that  i\\\»  reply  waR  an  ironical  side-thnut  at  iEschines ;  ui 
which,  if  we  are  to  interpret  DeraoMhene^n  by  himself,  id  rendered  higUj 
able  by  tho  contemptuous  sneers  of  the  great  orator  at  the  i^ad^  ^impum  of 
his  rival,  the  special  point  of  excellence  in  which  he  was  himself 
inferior  to  ^flschines  ? 

"  Very  judicious  ob-^ervutions  on  the  principles  of  traiulation  will  be 
in  Purvey *s  ]'roln;;uo  to  his  Trnnslaiion  of  the  Scriptarea,  (aboat  A.D.  1S88,) 
Wyclinito  versions,  I.  57.  The  general  doctrine  of  Purrcjr  is  thm  stated: 
''First  it  is  to  knowe,  that  the  best  translating^  is,  out  of  Latyn  into  Engiiili,  te 
translate  nftir  the  siMiteiice,  and  not  oneli  aftir  the  wordis,  so  that  the  lenleaBS 
be  as  opin,  either  ojM'nerr,  in  Kn^rlish  as  in  Latyn,  and  go  not  fer  fro  the  lettre; 
and  if  the  letter  niai  not  be  suid  in  the  tninhlatinjr,  let  the  sentence  be  erer  bod 
and  open,  for  the  wordis  owen  to  serue  to  the  entent  and  sentence,  and  eDb  lbs 
wordis  lien  superflu  either  false/^  Purvey  exemplifies  by  many  compariMM 
bctwcfu  tlie  Latin  and  Kngli^h  i<liom8,  which  show  a  Terj  good  knowledge  of 
the  prinriples  of  Knglish  grammar. 

A  friend  of  Lodge,  who  signs  W.  K.,  expresses  sound  opinlona  on  thii  mI^ 
ject,  though  not  in  the  purest  style,  in  u  letter  prefixed  to  the  iecoad  cdhiott  of 
Lodge's  Seneca,  1620.  *'Vou  are  his  profitable  Tutor," aayo  be,** 
instructed  him  to  wallie  and  tallio  in  perfect  English.    If  hii 
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The  rule  often  laid  down,  ''  that  in  translating  a  foreign 
work  into  English,  we  arc  to  adopt  the  same  style  and  die- 
tion  which  the  author  would  have  used  had  ho  been  an  Eng- 
lishman," is  mistaken  or  inapplicable,  because,  except  in 
matters  of  naked  fact,  or  natural  science,  a  foreigner,  writing 
for  foreigners,  has  a  totally  different  set  of  ideas  to  express, 
and  a  totally  different  mode  of  conceiving  similar  ideas  from 
those  whicli  an  Englislnnan,  writing  on  the  same  subject, 
would  have,  and  therefore  he  would  have  written  a  different 
book.  Had  Goethe  and  Kichter  been  bom  and  trained  in 
England,  tlie  one  could  never  have  produced  a  Wilhelm 
Meistcr,  or  a  Faust,  tlie  other  never  a  Siebenkas  or  a  Quin- 
tus  Fixleiii.  Had  Sliakespeare  been  a  Frenchman  by  birth 
and  education,  tlic  world  had  never  seen  a  Hamlet  or  a 
Henry  IV. 

The  true  result  to  be  aimed  at,  where  we  propose  any 
thing  beyond  the  communication  of  bare  fact,  is  to  produce 
upon  the  intnd  of  the  English  reader,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
same  impression  whicli  the  original  author  produced  upon 

still  the  Roman  characteristic,  I  nhould  mbtake  him  one  of  ours,  he  dellTen  his 
miud  so  sigiiificuntly  and  fitly/* 

*'  Tliut  ye  have  not  parrot-like  upoken  hifl  owoe  words,  and  lost  joarwlfe 
litorally  in  a  Lutinc  Kcho,  rendering  him  preciaelj  Tcrbttim,  as  if  tied  to  his 
ton^tu* ;  l)ut  ri-taiiiiiig  hirf  Scnce,  have  expressed  his  mcaniug  in  our  proper 
English  Klegancies  and  rhrasi>,  in  in  a  Transiatour  a  discretion,  &c.,  kcJ" 

In  a  series  of  dlMcour^es  on  the  English  language,  discussions  of  the  origin 
and  nu'uinng  of  particular  words  can  hardly  be  out  of  place  anjwhere,  and  there- 
fore I  .->IiaII  be  excused  for  here  noticing  a  confusiou  of  two  English  words  of 
Latin  etymology,  both  of  which  occur  in  the  foregoing  extracts.  From  the 
Terb  Kentio,  in  iti*  two  acceptations,  the  Latins  made  the  nouns  sententia, 
opinion,  meaning,  and  sensus,  first,  physical,  aaerwardo,  mental,  perceptioD. 
The  Hoinans  thi-ninelves,  at  last,  confounded  these  two  words.  In  Old-EngUsh, 
they  were  diHtingui<<hed  in  form  as  well  as  meaning,  for  $eniene«  in  the  time  of 
Purvey  « an  the  Latin  aentcntis.  In  Lodge*s  time, Mniene$  bod  become  mne$^ 
and  we  now  use  nenne  for  both  purposes,  tenienee  having  aequhred  the  moenhn 
of  period,  or  pro{)08ition,  as  well  as  that  of  a  Jadiciol  decftt. 
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the  minds  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  The  role  I  have  jut 
eondciniied  does  not  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim, 
but,  60  far  as  it  is  practicable  at  all,  its  effect  is  to  translate 
the  author^  not  his  work,  to  give  an  imitation,  not  a  copy  of 
the  original ;  whereas  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  perfect 
translation,  that  it,  for  the  time,  transfonns  the  reader  into 
the  likeness  of  those  for  whom  the  story,  the  ballad,  or  tbe 
ode,  was  first  said  or  sung.* 

Tlic  very  supposition,  that  a  genial  writer  could  have 
acquired  his  special  intellectual  manhood  in  any  but  his 
native  land,  involves  an  absurdity,  for  it  divests  him  of  his 
nationality,  which  is  as  essentially  a  part  of  him  as  the  fleshly 
organs,  wherewith  he  takes  into  his  being  the  world  around 
hini,  and  reproduces  it  to  the  consciousness  or  tbe  imagina- 
tion of  his  readers.  Shakespeare  is  often  cited  as  an  instance 
of  genius  too  univei*sal  to  bear  the  stamp  of  a  national  mint, 
and  doubtless  it  is  true  that  in  hiin«  more  tlian  in  any  other 
name  known  in  literature,  the  man  predominated  over  the 
citizen,  but  if  we  compare  his  works  with  whatever  dse 
modern  liumanity  has  produced,  we  shall  iind,  if  not  positive 
intenitil  evidence  of  his  birthright,  at  least  abundant  negative 
proof,  that  in  no  land  save  England  could  that  mighty  iniag- 

"^  It  was  upon  this  prinvijilo,  tbat  Si;ntr(l,  the  Apostle  of  Sweden,  In  a  fctan 
delivered  nbout  the  be^inninfi^  of  the  eleventh  ccntarj,  by  an  cztr&Tnguit,  iMl 
not  unnatural  licon.M%  t-ubstitutes  c*flil  for  heat  iu  threatening  the  unbeBenr 
\\Ith  the  torniiMits  reserved  for  the  wicked  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

Kn  f^i  ininiir  gudnidingur     *  skulu  hncdili^  pid.^  ordi  buWaeir  vera  tk 

utk.istiidir  i  ytri  inyrkr,  par  st-ni  fyiir  er  frott  ok  tannagnastran.  Fora.  So^ 
III.  liW. 

And  lioM  traitors  to  (tod  '*  "  phall  l>e  accursed  bj  the  terrible  woid  of 
(lod,  and  v'A^x  out  into  outer  diirknc*i.s  where  u  frott  and  gnashing  of  teclh. 

Tlio  iniu^in:ition  of  the  Nortliinun,  uhone  life  waj  an  almoat  perpetual 
wouUi  be  more  readily  excited  by  the  idea  of  suffering  from  cold,  than  of 
Hure  to  torment  by  fire,  an  element  which  to  bim  was  alvaya  a 
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ination  have  assumed  the  form  and  proportions  to  which  it 
grew. 

But  though  the  end  to  be  sought  in  trandation  is  simple 
enough,  the  means  are  neither  obvious  nor  easj  of  command. 
There  is,  liowever,  one  principle  generally  not  at  all  regarded, 
but  whicli  is  nevertheless  of  great  practical  value  in  trans- 
ferring the  productions  of  creative  genius  from  their  native 
to  a  foreign  soil,  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  yield  the  same 
fruit  as  in  tlieir  original  clime.  It  is  this :  we  should  choose 
for  our  translation  tlie  dialect  of  the  period  when  our  Ian* 
gnagc  was  in  a  stage  of  development  as  nearly  as  possible 
corresponding  to  tliat  of  the  tongue  from  which  we  translate. 
It  seems  to  liave  been  taken  for  erranted  that  the  dialect  of 
the  translator's  own  time*  is  in  all  cases  to  be  adopted,  and 
by  tliose  wlio  labor  for  the  largest  public  perhaps  it  must  be, 
but  if  the  original  is  a  work  of  true  art,  belonging  to  a  period 
of  widely  diflerent  culture,  it  is  as  absurd  to  attempt  to  mod- 
ernize it  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  in  its  own.  English  histor- 
ical literature  furnishes  a  good  illustration.  Tlie  chronicles 
of  Froissart  were  eonipletcd  in  the  year  1400,  memorable  for 
the  su] noosed  <leath  of  Chaucer,  a  period  when  the  French 
pros(»  dialeet  was  in  a  much  more  advanced  stage  of  develop- 
ment tliaii  the  En^jjlish.  The  chronicle  was  translated  by  hcfrd 
IJoniers,  as  i^^reat  a  nias^^er  of  English  as  any  writer  of  his 
time,  in  the  iirst  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  again, 
by  Jnlines  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centurj'.  Johnes's 
translation  is  exeeuted  with  commendalile  fidelity,  in  a  good 
mo<lern  Eu'rlish  style,  and  is  valual)le  as  a  rejwsitory  of  facts 
an<l  <latt'-,  hut  its  relation  to  Froissart  is  that  of  a  lithograph 
to  a  Titian,  while  Lord  Beniers,  employing  the  diction  of  a 
period  when  English  prose  had  advanced  to  a  culture  coJTO- 
sponding  to  that  of  the  French  of  the  preceding  oentnij, 
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and,  as  he  himself  says,  "  not  foUowynge  his  author  worde 
by  worde,  but  ensewing  the  true  reporte  of  the  sentence  of 
the  mater,"  gives  you  so  perfect  a  repetition  of  the  great 
chronicler,  that  you  arc  quite  unconscious  whether  yon  are 
reading  French  or  English,  and  can  scarcely  resist  the  bdii( 
that  you  are  a  cotcmporary  of  the  fair  dames  and  cayalicn 
of  high  emprize,  whose  adventures  are  portrayed  with  sndi 
wonderful  felicity. 

The  rule  I  have  here  laid  down,  though  very  general  in 
its  application,  has,  like  most  of  the  principles  of  literuy 
composition,  its  exceptions.  Li  the  wide  differences  of  cnl- 
ture,  of  opinion,  and  of  sentiment,  which  exist  between  di^ 
ferent  nations,  it  may  happen  that  a  diction  appropriate  to 
the  subject  as  viewed  by  those  for  whom  a  particular  woA 
of  imaginative  art  is  written,  may  be  quite  unsuited  to  the 
tastes  and  intellectual  habits  of  a  contemporaneous  people^ 
equally,  though  differently  cultivated.  In  such  cases  a  mis- 
ter of  the  art  of  translation  will  select  the  dialect  best  adapted 
to  express  to  his  public  the  conceptions  of  the  author,  thovgh 
it  may  be  that  of  another  century  much  inferior  in  grmuima^ 
ical  refinement.  Tlie  fine  ballad  of  Lenore  bj  BargcTi 
already  quoted  as  an  example  of  imitative  felicity  of  sound, 
affords  a  good  illustration.  Tales  of  this  sort  are  no  longer 
current  in  England,  and  of  course  the  modem  dialect  of  thai 
country  has  not  been  employed  to  embody  them.  TImj 
belong  to  earlier  English  liteniture,  and  they  arc  far  moie 
effective,  recited  in  the  language  emj)loyed  when  they  were 
a  ])art  o(  a  living  mythology,  than  when  clothed  in  the  tA 
ical,  sceptical,  dress  of  a  modem  magazine.  Taylor,  thcv^ 
fore,  judged  wisely  in  tnmslating  the  ballad  into  the  ■implsr 
diale<*t  in  which  it  would  have  been  told  and  underrtoodi 
when  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  if  they  did  Ml 
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fonn  articles  of  religious  belief,  were  still  coDstantiy  exciting 
the  imaginations  of  the  English  people.  I  even  doubt  whether 
he  has  taken  too  great  a  license  in  carrying  back  the  date  of 
the  story  from  the  days  of  the  Battie  of  Prague,  an  event 
unknown  in  English  traditionary  lore,  to  the  more  familiar 
age  of  the  Lion-hearted  Richard's  crusade  against  the  Pay- 
nim  in  the  Holy  Land.  Compare  tiiese  two  stanzas  of  Tay- 
lor, in  the  English  ballad  verse,  with  a  more  literal  version 
in  the  metre  of  the  original : 

Ho  went  abroade  with  Richard**  hott 

Tho  PajDim  foes  to  quell ; 

But  he  DO  word  to  her  had  writti 

An  he  were  sick  or  well 

•  •  •  • 

She  bet  her  breaat  and  wrange  her  handa 
And  roUde  her  tearleaae  eje, 
From  rise  of  mome  till  the  pale  itars 
Againc  did  fleck  the  akj. 

HeM  gone  with  Fred*ric*s  hott  to  wield 
The  sword  on  Prague^s  dread  battle-field ; 
Xor  had  he  sent  to  tell 

If  he  were  sick  or  welL 

•  •  •  • 

She  wrung  her  hands  and  beat  her  breaat. 
Until  the  sun  sank  down  to  rest, 
Till  o*cr  the  Taulted  sphere 
The  golden  stars  appear. 

Tlie  train  of  reasoning  we  have  been  pursuing  suggests 
some  observations,  wliich  I  venture  to  propound  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  the  pains  and  penalties  justly  attached  to  the 
pliil<)lo<rical  nin  of  neologism.  I  refer  to  a  difference  which, 
if  it  <lo(s  not  really  exist,  ought,  I  think,  to  exist  in  tho  Eng> 
lish  u>e  of  the  words  idiom  and  idiotism.  Both  words  are 
givni  in  most  English  dictionaries,  and  both  exist  in  the 
principal  Kuropenn  languages,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  anywhere  very  accurately  discriminated,  wlifle 
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in  English  tlicy  arc  generally  confounded.  Grammatical 
writers,  for  the  ssike  of  varj'hig  tlie  phrase  and  avoiding  rep- 
etition, sometimes  employ  idiom  in  a  loose  way  as  a  synonym 
of  language  or  dialect,  but  this  is  repugnant  both  to  the  ety- 
mology and  the  proper  signification  of  the  word.  Idiom  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  adjective  rSio9,  own,  proper  or  pecs- 
liar  to,  and  in  all  its  legitimate  uses,  retains  the  sense  of 
2)eculiarity  or  speciality.  Besides  its  lax  and  figurative  QM 
as  a  synonym  of  language  or  dialect,  we  employ  it  in  thm 
significations. 

Firat^  to  denote  the  general  syntactical  character  whidi 
distinguishes  the  structure  of  a  given  language,  or  family  of 
languages. 

Tluis,  when  we  speak  of  the  idioni  of  French,  or  German, 
or  Italian,  we  mean  the  assemblage  of  syntactical  rules  or 
forms,  by  which,  witliout  reference  to  the  vocabulary,  wc 
recognize  these  languages  respectively.  If  I  were  to  tiant- 
hite,  word  for  word,  a  page  of  French  or  German  into  Eng- 
lis]),  any  i)erson  acquainted  with  those  languages  would 
know,  at  once,  by  the  stnicture  of  the  periods,  from  whidi 
of  them  I  had  taken  it.  Tlie  general  characteristics  by 
which  lie  would  detect  the  original,  constitute  what  is  called 
the  idiof/i  of  the  hmguagc,  in  the  sense  I  am  now  considei^ 
ing.  For  example,  in  most  languages  there  are  different 
forms  of  tlie  verb  for  the  singular  and  plural  numbers.  Thni| 
in  English,  we  say,  //«'  is,  but  thet/  are  ;  is  being  used  when 
tlic  subject  is  in  the  third  person  singular,  are  when  it  is  ia 
thi»  tliird  i>erson  jihirul.  Now,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  <*(  tlie  distinctive  forms  of  the  verb,  there  exists  in  the 
langimirc,  as  it  is  known  to  us,  no  reason  why  t«,  or  any  other 
form,  slu»ul<l  be  ap]>ro])riatcd  to  the  singular,  are,  or  any 
other  form,  to  the  plural.    It  is,  in  the  present  state  of  fltf 
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mology,  an  ultimate,  or  rather  a  purely  conventional,  gram- 
matical fact.  A  corresponding  difference  runs  through 
almost  all  languages,  and  therefore,  the  rule,  that  the  verb 
must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number,  is  not  an  idiom 
or  peculiarity  of  any  of  them. 

A  similar  general  rule  existed  in  Oreek,  and  in  Greek  as 
in  English,  tliere  was  no  assignable  reason  why  the  Greek 
iariy  like  the  English  corresponding  verb  is^  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  singular,  and  iiai,  like  its  English  equivalent 
are^  should  be  appropriated  to  the  plural.  It  was  altogether 
an  arbitrary  rule,  but  still  a  rule  common  to  the  Greek  and 
most  other  European  languages,  and  so,  not  a  Greek  idiom. 
But  to  this  universal  rule,  Greek  syntax  made  exceptions, 
the  most  familiar  of  which  was,  that  if  the  plural  nominative 

• 

was  of  the  neuter  gender,  then  the  verb  was  in  the  singular, 
and  did  not  ii^ree  with  its  nominative.  Thus  they  said,  6i 
ap^pdyn-oL  aya^oi  iiaiv^  the  men  are  good,  but  tA  fiiffkia 
aya^d  Icttiv,  the  books  !s  good.  This  was  a  general  rule  of 
the  hmgiuifi^e,  extending  to  all  verbs,  and  all  neuter  nomina- 
tives,  but  it  was  not  a  law  of  universal  grammar.  It  was  a 
construction  which  characterized  and  individualized  the 
Greek  liinguii<jje,  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  peculiarity  or  idiom 
of  that  lan<rua<^e. 

AVe  use  i<lioni,  Herondly^  to  denote  an  individual  expres- 
sion, a  form  of  s])eech  applicable  to  a  single  phrase,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  fr(»neral  syntax  of  the  language,  but  yet  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  upon  its  face  even  to  a  foreigner. 

Tlius  if  the  substantive  verb  precedes  its  nominative,  so 
that  to  the  hearer  the  number  of  the  subject  is  undetermined 
when  the  verb  is  pronounced,  the  verb  in  Greek  may  be,  in 
French  p^ierally  must  be,  in  the  singular,  though  the  nomi- 
native be  a  masculine  or  feminine  ploraL    Aooordin(^7i 
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tliougli  we  Bay  in  English,  there  are  men  and  women,  the 
French  say,  witli  tlie  singular  verb,  il  est  (or  il  y  a)  del 
homines  ct  des  femmes;  there  i8  men  and  women.  TUi 
is  a  departure  from  the  general  usage  of  tlie  Greek  and 
Frencli  languages,  x>roperly  applicable  not  to  a  whole  claM 
of  words,  as  neuters  at  large,  but  only  to  the  substantive  verb, 
and  those  which  represent  it.  This  peculiarity  also  ifl  pq>- 
ularly  called  an  idioin^*  but  it  presents  little  difSculty,  be- 
cause in  expressions  of  this  sort,  notwithstanding  the  apptr 
rent  want  of  concord  between  the  verb  and  its  subject,  the 
meaning  of  tlie  individual  words  would  never  fail  to  suggeit 
the  sense  of  the  proposition. 

Tlie  poverty  of  language,  the  impossibility  of  inventing 
new  words  as  fast  as  new  ideas  are  brought  into  distinct  con- 
sciousness, has  obliged  us  to  give  to  the  word  idiom  a  iMri 
sense. 

Tliis  is  when  we  employ  it  to  denote  that  class  of  linguis- 
tic anomalies,  which  teachers  of  languages  and  dictionariei 
call  jthraniif  or  phraseological  ex})res8ion8.  These  arc  verbal 
combinations  which  contravene  all  rules,  general  and  special, 
and  the  puq)ort  of  which  is  wholly  conventional,  and  cannol 
be  gathered  from  the  meaning  of  the  several  members  thai 
compose  them.  Exam])les  of  this  arc  the  French  phnMii 
Je  suis  a  mem e  de  f aire  telle  ou  telle  chose,  I  amii 
a  position  to  do  so  and  so,  I  am  able  to  do  so  and  so ;  Je 
viens  d\ir river,  I  have  just  arrived;  and  the  thousand 
other  arbitrary  constructions  in  which  the  French  langnage 
abounds. 

*  noth  the  English  and  many  other  languages  show  a  fftroii|c  IcadcMJ  !• 
adopt  thin  form  of  cxpreMion.  The  phraMi  there  is  with  a  plaral  nomiMtivt  h 
i(oinctini<'«i  usoil  by  £i)eaker»,  who  sohlum  violate  the  rules  of  eoncotd  fai  ¥klf 
COPVA  ;  and  many  examples  of  thin  coudtructioD  can  be  foODd  ia  the  vsds  if 
Lord  ]{ucon,  Fuller,  and  other  classical  English  wrlten. 
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To  these  latter  two  linguistic  forms  the  name  of  idictimn 
has  been  sometimes,  though  so  far  as  I  know,  not  consist- 
ently applied,  in  both  French  and  German,  and  we  shall 
gain  much  in  clearness  of  expression,  if  we  adopt  the  distinc- 
tion. 

To  recapitulate :  Let  us  say  that  idiom  may  be  employed 
loosely  and  figuratively  as  a  synonym  of  language  or  dialect, 
but  that,  in  its  proper  sense,  it  signifies  the  totality  of  the 
general  rules  of  construction  which  characterize  the  syntax 
of  a  i)artieular  language  and  distinguish  it  from  that  of  other 
tongues.  Idiot  ism  ^  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  taken  to 
denote  the  systematic  exemption  of  particular  words,  or  com- 
binations ot*  particular  words,  from  the  general  syntactical 
rules  of  tlio  language  to  which  they  belong,  or  in  a  more  lim- 
ited sense,  we  may  apply  the  same  term  to  phrases  not  con- 
structed according  to  native  etymology  and  syntax,  and 
whose  meaning  is  purely  arbitrary  and  conventional,  and 
then  they  would  properly  be  styled  special  tdiotisms.  In  a 
general  way,  tlic  idiom  of  a  language  consists  in  those  regu- 
lar and  uniform  laws  of  grammatical  construction,  which 
charactcTize  its  syntax  ;  its  idiotisiiis  are  abnormal  and  indi- 
vidual ilopartures  not  only  from  universal  grammar,  but 
from  its  own  idiom. 

I  liavc  illustrated  these  distinctions  by  foreign  examples, 
bocan-c  tlio  siinjdicity  of  English  syntax  renders  its  peculiar- 
ities K-s  ]»ali>ablo,  and,  in  general,  its  rules  are  little  else 
than  nci^atJN  ('  i)recej)ts,  but  there  is  room  for  the  same  di8- 
crinii nations  in  our  own  jdiilology.  For  example,  in  Eng- 
lish, (nnnan,  Swcdisli  and  Danish,  the  adjective  regularly 
precedes,  whil(»  in  Italian  and  Spanish,  it  generally  follows, 
the  noun.     It  is  the  idiom  of  the  language  which  determinea 

the  ]>osition.     We  say  accordingly  that  the 
39 
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requires  the  adjective  to  precede  the  substantive,  and  this  ii 
a  nile  wliich  governs  the  construction  in  nearly  all  caMt 
wliere  that  part  of  speech  occurs,  a  nilc  distinguishing  our 
syntax  from  tliat  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian.  So  we  have 
our  idiotisnis.  For  iustaiice,  the  phrase,  less  common  in 
American  than  in  English  books,  the  project  took  air^  that  is, 
was  divulged.  So,  the  use  of  /telp  for  refrain,  as,  I  cannot 
help  doing  it,  for  I  cannot  refrain  from  doing  it ;  it  turns  aiU 
that  so  and  so,  for,  it  is  now  ascertained  that,  &c. 

There  are  sometimes  curious,  if  not  inexplicable,  coinci- 
dences between  tlie  conventional  idiotisms  of  different  lan- 
guages. Tims,  both  in  English  and  German  we  use  to  jnaii 
ovi?*,  in  tlie  sense  of  to  transfer  or  convey  the  right  of  prop- 
erty ;  as,  A.  made  over  to  B.  his  house  in  Broadway.  Hen 
the  i»roper  signification  of  the  verb  funiishes  no  clew  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  in  either  language.  In  general,  how- 
ever, phrases  of  this  conventional  sort  arc  peculiar  to  a  single 
hniguage,  and  without  literal  equivalents  in  others. 

Tlie  dillicultv  of  translation  does  not  lie  in  mere  idiomatie 
(lifleroncL's,  for  tlie  expression  '  a  beautiful  woman '  is  the 
precise  equivalent  of  femina  formosa,  though  the  relative 
positions  of  the  noun  and  the  adjective  are  reversed,  nor  can 
the  sul>th>t  intellect  discern  any  difference  between  the 
English,  *  there  ifre  birds  witliout  wings,'  and  the  French,  il 
est,  or,  il  y  a,  <Ies  oiseaux  sans  ailes.  In  these  in- 
>t;inccs,  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  position  in  one 
case,  and  of  nund)er  and  case(des  oiseaux  l»eing  strictly 
a  u:cnitivc)  in  the  other,  wc  mav  sav  the  translation  is  lit- 
cral ;  and  even  in  those  special  idiotisms  whose  meaning  it 
conventional,  we  may  geniTally  find  logical  equivalents  in 
all  languages  of  the  same  degree  of  culture,  though  the  form 
of  phrase  may  be  very  different.     If  I  tranalate  je  vieni 
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d'arriver  bj,  I  come  from  to  arrive,  I  ntter  nonsense,  bnt 
if  I  saj,  I  have  jnst  arrived,  I  convey  the  precise  import  of 
the  French  phrase,  though  no  one  word  in  the  translation, 
bnt  the  pronoun,  grammatically  corresponds  to  any  word  in 
the  original. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  increasing  capacity  and  flexibilily  of 
language,  and  the  linguistic  attainments  and  dexterity  of 
modem  translators,  every  genial  idiomatic  work  will  have 
peculiarities  and  felicities  of  expression,  which  cannot  ade- 
quately be  rendered  into  any  other  form.  Thought,  in  every 
q>eecli,  has  its  ideas  which  admit  of  but  one  mode  of  utter* 
ance,  and  it  is  impossible  to  translate  such  expressions  either 
into  other  tenns  of  the  same  tongue,  or  into  the  native  words 
of  another.  In  any  two  languages  there  are,  to  use  a  mathe- 
matical phrase,  many  incommensurable  quantities,  many 
words  in  each  untranslatable  into  the  otlier,  nor  is  it  always 
possible  by  any  pcriphrasc  to  supply  an  equivalent.  Of  this 
untranslatability  of  single  words,  simple  and  compound,  Ger- 
man oilers  us  many  examples.  Take  tlie  verb  ahnen  and 
its  derivative  noun  Ahnung:  We  use  for  them  stupect 
and  sifsp!ri\oi,  ])/rst7ifun€ntj  fbrebodin/f,  anticipation^  but 
yet  in  nioht  cases  these  words  fall  far  short  of  expressing  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  original ;  and  in  compounds,  the  famil- 
iar and  readily  intelli<>:ible  participial  adjective  entseelt 
has  no  better  correspondent  than  the  unEnglish  exanimated ; 
and  of  the  numerous  words  fonned  with  the  prefix  nach,  as 
the  verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  nachwehen,  nachloben, 
few  can  b(»  ade<iuately  translated  by  Englisli  compounds. 

But,  (»n  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  affluence  of  German 
in  ra<li('als,  and  its  great  flexibility  and  facility  in  derivation 
and  composition,  it  yet  wants  legions  of  words  to  embody 
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ideas  familiar  to  the  mind,  and  well  expressed  by  the  tongne^ 
of  other  peoples.  Ileyse's  Dictionan'  of  foreign  terms  used 
in  German  contains  not  less  than  forty  thousand  words,  and 
if  wc  deduct  from  these  the  proper,  and  purely  local  names, 
and  those  for  which  substitutes  have  recentlv  been  formed 
from  native  roots,  the  great  number  that  still  remains  proves, 
tliat  even  the  Teutonic  speech,  affluent  as  it  is  in  words,  is 
yet  too  poor  to  live  without  borrowing  largely  from  foreign 
stores,  and,  of  course,  that  it  cannot,  by  simple  translation 
into  the  domestic  vuciiT)uhiry,  appropriate  to  itself,  and  na^ 
uralizc  all  tlie  products  uf  alien  genius. 

As  T  have  elsewhere  remarked,  it  is  said  to  be  a  cbanc- 
teristic  of  a  perfect  style  that  you  can  neither  add,  subtract, 
exchange,  nor  transpose  a  single  word  in  a  period,  witbont 
injury  to  the  sense.  If  this  be  so,  how  great  must  be  the 
difficulty  of  fairly  translating  a  sentence,  where  not  only 
must  every  word  be  changed,  but  where,  from  the  difference 
in  grammar  and  syntax,  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the 
words  must  vary  in  every  member  of  the  period.  But,  the 
impracticability  of  making  a  perfect  translation  lies  less  in 
the  want  of  corresponding  phrases  and  idioms  in  different 
languages,  than  in  the  impossibility  of  transferring  to  foreign 
words  the  associations  that  duster  around  the  native  voca- 
bles which  they  attempt  to  npresent.  Of  this  difficulty  onr 
English  words  (jtiithnHf)}^  Jiomf'^  comfort^  are  instances. 
Kot  that  every  Euroi)ean  country  does  not  possess  men  of 
truth,  courage,  honor,  generosity,  refinement,  and  elegance 
of  conventional  manners — the  Castilian  felt  that  the  Arab 
had  all  this,  when  he  said  that  his  Moslem  enemy  was  an 
hidalgo,  a  gentleman,  though  a  Moor; — ^not  that  conti- 
nental Eur<»pc  knows  nothing  of  the  pious  attractions  of  tie 
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fireside  and  the  family  circle ;  not  that  convenience,  and  lux- 
ury, and  taste,  are  wanting  to  the  dwellings  of  the  wealthy 
in  Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  France ;  but  it  was  in  England 
that  the  ideal  of  social  grace  and  moral  excellence  in  manias 
attributes  of  Iiumanity  superior  in  worth  to  the  artificial 
claims  of  rank  and  conventional  manner,  was  first  conceived, 
named,  and  realized ;  it  was  in  England  that  the  necessities 
of  a  rude  climate,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  wealth  and  a 
widely-extended  commerce,  at  once  occasioned  and  made 
possible  that  consummation  of  moral  and  physical  domestic 
enjoyment,  which  is  implied  in  the  phrase  ^  the  comforts  of 
an  English  hoDie^  This  sacred  trio,  then,  the  three  talia- 
manie  words,  which,  next  to  those  still  more  inmiediately 
belonging  to  tlic  religious,  the  conjugal,  the  filial,  and  the 
paternal  tics,  are  tlie  lirst  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  of 
the  heart,  are  liallowcd  by  older  memories,  gilded  by 
brighter  and  more  venerable  associations,  than  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  other  languages;  and  hence  it  is  that  their 
chains  liave  been  so  generally  recognized  as  to  secure  their 
udoi)tion,  as  words  essentially  untranslatable,  into  almost 
every  Euro])ean  tongue. 

From  these  considerations,  it  is  obvious  that  the  art  dL 
translation  is  not  an  ordinary  craft,  requiring  for  its  skilful 
exercise  no  other  (|ualiiicatiou  than  a  familiarity  witli  the 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  the  tongues  between  which  a 
version  is  to  be  made.  It  demands,  further,  an  intimate, 
honiclilvc  ac<|uaintance  with  the  national  characters,  habita, 
and  a>s(»ciations  ci^nnected  with  both  languages,  and  espe- 
cially such  a  complete  command  of  all  the  resources  of  the 
translator's  own,  as  is  found  only  in  combination  with  the 
ability  to  conceive  imd  produce,  as  well  as  to  tranq^la&t. 
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Few  good  translations  have  been  made,  except  by  penoiu 
Uiemselves  distinguished  as  able  writers ;  and,  espei*ially  with 
reference  to  the  poetical  dialect,  there  is  no  better  school  of 
preparatory  practice  than  the  making  of  careful  translations 
from  authors  eminent  for  originality  of  thought,  as  well  as 
l)ower  of  words. 

Tlie  ancient  rhetorical  instructors  advised  their  pupils  to 
practise  wliat  was  called  ])ara])lirase  when  applied  to  prose, 
and  metaphrase  with  reference  to  poetry.  They  consist  alike 
in  translating,  if  I  may  thus  use  the  word,  the  master-pieces 
of  great  writers  into  other  words  in  the  same  language,  as 
our  Franklin  did  with  Addison.  Cicero,  s]>eaking  in  the 
person  of  Crassus,  (condemns  the  practice,  on  the  ground  that 
the  original  author  nnist  be  taken  to  have  employed  the  apt- 
est  words  and  syntax  to  express  his  thoughts,  and  that  the 
I)upil  would  necessarily  acquire  an  inferior  style,  by  attempt- 
ing to  clothe  them  in  a  diflerent  dress.  Quintilian,  however, 
defends  paraphrase  and  metaphrase  as  useful,  and  will  not 
admit  the  Latin  language  to  be  so  poor  that  the  same  thing 
might  not  be  excellently  said  in  more  than  one  form  of  ex- 
pression. Franklin  added  the  converse  of  paraphase,  which 
I  do  not  know  that  the  ancients  practised.  lie  laid  aside  his 
version  until  lie  had  forgotten  the  phraseology  of  the  orig- 
inal, and  then  turned  it  back  again,  with  as  close  a  confomiitr 
to  Ad<lison's  stvle  as  he  was  able  to  command.  Translations 
from  foreign  languages  are  frei^  from  the  objci'tion  which 
Cicero  urges  against  para])lirase  in  the  same;  and,  in  com- 
pelling a  close  examination  of  the  prc*cisc  meaning  of  the 
original,  and  aiding  in  attaining  to  a  command  over  the  vo- 
cabularv  ^t\'  our  own  tongue,  their  advantages  arc  equally 
great.     As  a  means  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  foreign  Ian- 
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g^nages,  translation,  combined  with  retranslation,  is,  I  believe, 
the  very  best  of  exercises,  except  actual  and  extensive  daily 
practice  in  speaking.  It  was  by  this  method,  chiefly,  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  became  so  good  a  classical  scholar.  Roger 
Ascham,  her  tutor,  says :  ^^  After  the  first  declining  of  a 
nowne  and  a  verbc,  she  never  toke  yet  Oreeke  nor  Latin 
grammar  in  her  hand ;  but  only  by  double  translating  of 
Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  dailie,  without  missing,  every 
forenone,  and  likewise  some  part  of  Tullie  every  aftemone, 
for  the  space  of  a  yeare  or  two,  hath  atteyned  to  soch  a  perfit 
understanding  in  both  the  tonges,  and  to  such  a  readie  utter- 
ance of  the  Latin,  and  that  with  such  a  judgement,  as  they 
be  fcwo  in  nombcr  in  both  the  Universities,  or  els  where  in 
Englandc,  that  be  in  both  tonges,  comparable  with  her  ma- 
jestic." We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  Ascham's 
account  of  the  progress  of  his  royal  pupil  is  not  a  little  over- 
charged ;  but,  in  any  event,  it  indicates  an  industry  and  a 
perseverance  not  common  in  personages  of  so  exalted  a  rank, 
in  any  age  or  (jountrj'. 

As  a  nicanri  of  acquiring  a  ready  and  wide  command  of 
our  native  8p(?ecli,  the  practice  of  extemporaneous  translation, 
of  reading  otf  into  Englisli  a  book  or  a  newspaper  in  a  for- 
eign language,  is  perhaps  the  very  best,  except  the  habit  of 
extein))oranc(>us  8])eaking  and  constant  social  intercourse 
with  different  chisses  in  life.  But  translation  has  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  mere  vernacular  practice.  Men  who 
speak  nnicli,  having  only  their  own  thoughts  to  express, 
frame  tor  tlicnisclves  a  comparatively  narrow  vocabulary  and 
syntax,  and  acquire  a  wearisome  mannerism  of  style,  from 
which  tlicy  Bchloni  succeed  in  emancipating  themselves.  If 
we  listen  often  to  a  particular  speaker,  we  rarely  fail  to 
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notice  that  lie  lias  not  only  his  pet  words,  but  a  set  of  exple- 
tives, stereoty]>ed  phrase?,  and  favorite  maxims,  which  he 
mechanically  throws  in,  in  the  same  way,  and  much  for  the 
same  purpose,  as  the  popular  bards  hummed,  at  the  end  of 
every  stanza,  a  burden,  while  summoning  their  memory  or 
their  invention  to  help  them  out  with  the  next  verse.  The 
practice  of  extemporaneous  translation  forces  us  into  new 
trains  of  thought,  demanding  new  forms  of  phrase ;  lifts  us 
out  of  the  rut  (to  use  an  expressive  colloquialism),  and  confers 
the  power  of  readily  calling  up  familiar  or  less  habitual 
words  and  combinations ;  thus  both  enlarging  cor  effective 
vocabular}',  and  securing  us  against  contracting  a  restricted 
personal  dialect,  which  is  not  only  repulsive  to  our  hearers, 
but  which  reacts  injuriously  on  our  own  originality  and 
variety  of  thought.* 

*  Dr.  Johnson  complains  of  translations  from  foreign  litcrmtam,  aa  one  of 
tlio  most  fertile  sources  of  comiption  in  language.  I  doubt  whether  EngU 
has  suflfcrcd  much  from  this  cause  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempCa  at  a 
strict  literal  rendering  of  the  original  text  in  English,  from  the  tine  of  HerdM 
to  the  pres-eiit  day,  have  enriched  both  our  vocahalary  and  our  lyntaa  wiA 
many  words  and  combinatiun!<,  which  we  could  ill  afford  to  dispense  with.  Indeed, 
BO  far  from  introducing  an  extravagant  number  of  foreign  words  and  phrsiM, 
translation  has  led  to  the  formation  of  many  happy  natire  compounds  snd 
derivatives,  which  would  hardly  have  been  struck  out,  except  in  the  tearA  Ibr 
vernacular  equivalents  of  foreign  expressions. 


LECTURE     XXVIII. 

THE   ENGLISH   BIBLE. 

The  revised  version  of  the  Bible,  now  in  general  use 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  was  executed  by 
order  of  King  Jiuncs  I.,  and  was  completed  and  published  in 
the  year  1011. 

Its  rehitions  to  tlie  English  language  are,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  more  important  than  those  of  any  other  volume; 
and  it  may  he  said,  with  no  less  truth,  that  no  continental 
translation  has  ocHjupied  an  equally  influential  position  in  the 
philolo^ry  and  the  literature  of  the  language  to  which  it  be- 
longs. The  English  Bible  has  been  more  universally  read, 
muro  familiarly  known  and  understood,  by  those  who  use  its 
speech,  than  any  other  version,  old  or  new.  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  English  people  was  more  generally  and  more 
thoroughly  ]>r(»tcstantizod  than  any  other  nation,  and,  of 
courses  among  them  the  Bible  had  a  freer  and  more  diffused 
circulation  than  it  had  ever  attained  elsewhere;  for  though, 
in  individual  German  States,  the  refonned  religion  soon  bo- 
caiiK'  the  exclusive  faith  of  the  people,  yet  those  States 
formed  but  a  portion  of  the  Germanic  nation.  Although, 
therefore,  the  philological  as  well  as  the  religious  influcnee 
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of  Luther's  translation  was  very  great,  yet  it  only  indirectly 
and  iueidontally  afle<.'tcd  the  speech  of  that  great  multitude 
of  Teutons  who  neither  accepted  the  creed  of  Luther,  nor 
made  use  of  his  version. 

Ap:ain  :  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  the  Kefoniuiti<» 
and  of  their  collateral  results,  as  a  living  practical  question, 
connected  not  only  with  men's  hopes  of  a  future  life,  bnt, 
through  civil  government,  with  their  dearest  interests  in  this, 
was  longer  continued  in  England  than  in  any  other  European 
S^ate.  Tlic  jniritan  movement  kept  the  debate  alive  in  Great 
Britain  long  after  the  wordy  war  was  ended,  and  men  had 
resorted  to  the  last  argument  of  Kings,  in  the  Continental 
nations.  From  the  year  1011,  the  Bible  in  King  James's 
version  was  generally  appealetl  to  as  the  last  resort  in  all 
fundamental  questions  both  of  church  and  state ;  for  evai 
those  Protestant  denominations,  which  gave  the  greatest 
weight  to  tradition,  allowed  the  paramount  authority  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  admitted  that  tniditions  irreconcilable  with  the 
words  1)1*  that  volume,  were  not  of  binding  force.  From  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  therefore,  and  more  especially  from 
that  of  James,  until  the  Acts  of  Uniformity,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL,  for  a  time  extinguished  the  religious  liboties 
of  England,  the  theological  and  ]>olitieal  questions, 
most  conccnuMl  man's  interests  in  this  world  and  his 
ness  in  that  wliich  is  to  cDme,  were  perpetuallj"  presented 
to  i*vcrv  thinking  Englishnuuu  as  points  which  he  not  only 
mi^rht,  but  must,  <Iecidc  for  himself  at  his  peril,  and  that  by 
liirhts  drawn,  dircctlv  or  indirectlv,  fn>in  the  one  source  of 
instniction  to  wlii<'h  all  a]>pealed  as  the  final  arbiter.  For 
llhsr  n;i>ons,  the  r>ible  became  known  to  the  mind,  and 
iiUM)r|H»r:iird  into  tlie  heart  and  the  speech,  of  the  AnglicaB 
peojde  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  book  ever  entend 
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into  the  life  of  man,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  He- 
brew Scriptures,  the  Homeric  poems,  and  the  Arabic  Koran. 

Although  particular  points  in  the  authorized  version 
were  objected  to  by  the  more  zealous  partisans  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  respectively,  and  though  the  English 
Prayer-Book  continued  to  employ  an  older  translation  in  the 
passages  of  scripture  introduced  into  that  ritual,  yet  the  new 
revision  commended  itself  so  generally  to  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  all  parties,  that  in  a  generation  or  two,  it  superseded 
all  others,  and  has  now,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  main- 
tained its  position  as  an  oracular  expression  of  religious 
truth,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  first  classic  of  our  litersr 
turc — the  highest  exemplar  of  purity  and  beauty  oi  language 
existing  in  our  speech. 

TIiosc  who  assent  to  the  views  which  have  been  so  often 
expressed  in  tliese  lectures,  respecting  the  reciprocal  relations 
between  words,  individual  or  combined,  and  mental  action, 
will  admit  that  tlic  influence,  not  of  Christian  doctrine  alone, 
but  of  the  v(irbal  form  in  which  that  doctrine  has  been  em- 
bodicnl,  upon  tlie  intellectual  character  of  the  Anglican  peo- 
ple, can  Iiardly  be  over-estimated.  Modem  philologists, 
Europeans  (^ven,  have  not  been  the  first  to  discover  the  close 
relation  whicli  subsistrt  between  formulas,  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  a])Ostl(N  and  the  faith  he  proclaims.  The  believing 
Jew  reads  the  Pentateuch  not  only  in  its  original  tongue, 
but,  as  he  supposes,  in  a  fonn  a])proximating  to  the  veiy 
inflectional  jukI  accentual  utterance  with  which  its  revela- 
ti<»ns  tell  from  the  lips  of  Moses;  and  the  pious  Moslem 
allows  no  translation,  no  modernization,  of  the  precepts  of  the 
Prophet,  hut  contends  that  the  inspired  words  of  the  Koran 
have  survived,  unchanged,  the  lapse  of  twelve  centuries. 
There  is  little  <loubt  that  the  immutability  of  form  in  the 
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sacred  codes  of  these  nations  is  one  of  tke  most  important 
uniong  the  causes  which  have  given  their  religions  snch  a 
rooted,  tenacious  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  thoae 
wlio  proiet^s  them ;  and  the  same  remark  applies,  with  almost 
equal  force,  to  tlie  modern  Greeks,  who,  in  their  religions  Kt- 
vices,  employ  the  original  text,  and  to  the  Armenians,  who 
use  a  verv  ancient  translation  of  the  Xew  Testament.  In 
like  manner,  the  strict  adherence  of  the  Popish  church  to  the 
Vulgate,  and  to  ancient  forms  of  speech,  in  all  the  rcligiom 
uses  of  language,  is  one  (»f  the  great  elements  of  strength  on 
which  the  Pai)acy  relies. 

Tlie  Hebrew  and  the  Arab,  the  Brahmin  and  the  Budd- 
hist, the  Oriental  and  the  Latin  Christian,  inherit,  with  the 
blood  of  tlieir  ancestors,  if  not  precisely  the  popular  speech, 
at  least  the  sacred  dialect  of  their  legislators  and  their  proph- 
ets ;  but  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  were  too  remote 
from  the  speech  of  the  Gothic  nations,  to  have  ever  served  as 
a  vehicle  for  imparting  ])opular  instniction  of  any  sort  among 
those  tribes.  Hence,  the  earliest  missionaries  to  the  Ger- 
manic and  Scandinavian  nations  learned  to  address  them  in 
the  vernacular  tongue :  portions,  more  or  k»ss  complete,  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  other  religious  books,  were  very  eariy 
transhited  into  the  nr>rtheni  dialects;  and  eveiy  man,  who 
adopted  Christianity  and  tlie  culture  which  everywhere  a^ 
C(mi])anied  it,  inibibt'd  its  ]>recept6  through  the  accents  of  hit 
own  ]»articuhir  maternal  spec^ch.  Accordingly,  though  Eso- 
tAtiu  J*rof*.sitt}}tlstn  lias  lon^  had  its  one  unchanged  standaid 
of  laitli,  coninion  to  all  who  use  the  English  speech,  yet 
l*i;oTi:sTANT  r///'/V//////Vy,  from  the  number  and  diversitraf 
the  lMn;^u:igcs  it  embraces,  has  no  such  point  of  union,  DO 
coninion  formulas ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  Ae 
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English  people,  with  all  their  nominal  divisionB,  and  mnlti- 
indinous  visible  organizations,  have  not  split  up  into  such  a 
wide  variety,  and  so  extreme  a  range  of  actual  opinion,  as 
the  Protestants  of  the  Continent.  Whatever  theories,  there- 
fore, may  be  entertained  respecting  the  evils  of  a  rigorous 
national  conformity  to  particular  symbols — ^whatever  views 
may  be  held  with  regard  to  the  growth,  progress  and  fluc- 
tuations of  language — both  the  theologian  and  the  philologist 
will  admit,  that  a  certain  degree  of  permanence  in  the  stand- 
ards of  religious  faith  and  of  grammatical  propriety  is  de- 
sirable. Tlie  authorized  version  of  the  Bible  satisfies  this 
reasonable  conservatism  on  both  points ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  much  literary  as  well  as  religious  interest,  that  it 
should  remain  intact,  bo  long  as  it  continues  able  to  discharge 
the  functions  which  have  been  appointed  to  it  as  a  spiritual 
and  a  philological  instructor. 

I  do  not  i)ropose  any  inquiry  into  its  fidelity,  simply  as  a 
prest»ntation  of  the  doctrinal  precepts  of  Christianity,  both 
be(raus(?  siKth  a  discui^ion  would  here  be  inappropriate,  and 
because  the  f^cncral  accuracy  of  the  version  is  so  well  estab- 
lished, that  it  is  hardly  questioned  by  those  who  are  most 
zealous  for  a  revision  of  its  dialect.  Its  relations  to  our  lit- 
erature and  th(»  social  and  moral  interests  of  the  Anglican 
family,  considered  simply  as  a  composition,  are,  however,  a 
Bubject  well  worthy  of  examination.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
the  <lial(»ct  of  this  translation  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
revision,  or,  iiulee<l,  at  any  other  period,  the  actual  current 
book-la!i«^ua«;e,  nor  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Tliis  is  a  j>oint  of  much  importance,  because  the  con- 
trary opinion  has  been  almost  universally  taken  for  granted ; 
and  hence  very  mistaken  views  have  been,  and  still  are^ 
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entertained  respecting  tlic  true  relations  of  the  diction  of  thai 
verbion  to  tlie  national  tongue.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  the 
best  forms  of  expression  a])plieablc  to  the  communication 
of  religious  truth  that  then  existed,  or  had  existed  in  any  and 
all  the  successive  stages  through  which  English  had  pasMd 
in  its  entire  history.  Fuller,  indeed,  informs  ns  tliat  when  a 
boy,  he  was  told  by  a  day-laborer  of  Northamptonshire,  that 
the  version  in  question  agreed  nearly  witli  the  dialect  of  hk 
county ;  but,  though  it  may  have  more  closely  resembled  tha 
language  of  that  shire,  and  though  it  certainly  most  neailj 
approximateil  to  the  popular  speech  in  those  parts  of  the 
realm  where  English  was  best  s|>oken,  yet,  when  it  appeared, 
it  was  by  no  means  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  the  cveiy- 
day  hmguage  of  the  time.  On  the  contrary,  its  archaismii 
its  rejection  of  the  Latinisms  of  the  lihcmish  Komanist  ver* 
sion,  uiul  its  elevation  above  the  vulgarisms  of  the  market 
and  the  kitdien,  were  assailed  by  the  same  objections  whidi 
are  urged  agtiinst  it  at  the  present  moment. 

The  position  of  tlie  revisers  and  of  their  public  was  entifdj 
(lilferent  from  that  of  Luther  and  the  German  people,  when 
the  gnat  IJ(?former  undertook  the  task  of  giving  his  countiT- 
men  the  IJil^le  in  their  own  tongue ;  and,  accordingly,  veiy 
(lilferent  ]>rincij»les  were  properly  adopted  by  the  German 
and  the  Knt^Iish  translators.  Gennan  bibles  indeed  existed 
before  Lutlier,  but  they  wen?  too  strongly  marked  with  dia- 
K'(ti<-  peculiarities — too  incorrect  and  too  much  tinctured  widi 
Romish  opinion — to  serve  even  as  the  foundation  of  a  rcTision; 
and  tlicv  had  not  been  widelv  enou^jh  circulated  to  have  £lt 
fusi'd  among  the  people  any  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
enntents  of  the  sacred  volume.  Tlie  aim  of  Lnther  was  to 
give  to  the  high  and  the  low  of  the  Teutonic  race  aeoeis  to 
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the  authority  on  which  he  based  his  doctrines,  in  a  fonn  for 
the  first  time  generally  intelligible,  and  scmpnlously  faithful 
to  the  original  text.  He  had  before  him  no  repository  of  a 
sacred,  and  yet  universally  understood,  phraseology ;  and,  as  a 
teacher  of  the  people,  he  could  only  make  himself  compre* 
hendcd  by  using  the  dialect,  which  was  the  familiar  eyery- 
day  speech  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  people  of  his  natiye 
land.  Hence,  as  he  says  himself,  he  composed  the  phraseolo- 
gy he  adopted,  out  of  the  living  vocabulary,  which  he  hoard 
employed  around  him  in  the  street,  the  market,  the  field  and 
the  workshop,  and  formed  a  diction  out  of  elements  common 
to  the  speech  of  the  whole  Germanic  race.  The  translation 
of  Luther  was,  no  doubt,  most  readily  intelligible  in  the  prov- 
inces where  he  had  acquired  his  own  vernacular ;  but  it  was 
so  thoron^Iily  idiomatic,  so  penetrated  with  the  fundamental 
spirit  of  the  Teutonic  speech,  tliat  it  soon  obtained  a  wide 
circulation,  aud  was  easily  understood  in  provinces  whose 
popular  dialect  api)eared  to  be  very  discrepant  from  that  of 
Luther.  Low-Clorman  retranslations  of  this  version,  indeed, 
were  })ul)Iislied,  but  they  did  not  long  continue  in  use;  and 
for  nearly  three  centuries  Luther's  text  has  been  the  only  one 
employed  in  reli«^ious  instruction  throughout  Grcrmany,  how- 
ever widely  the  lo(*al  speech  may  differ  from  it.  To  secure 
its  first  introduction  to  masses  ignorant  of  the  Bible  and 
without  a  consecrati'd  dialect,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  clntlied  in  words  most  readily  intelligible  to  those  whom 
Luther  desired  to  reach  ;  but,  that  extreme  familiarity  of 
diction  is  not  a  permanent  necessity  in  religious  instruction,  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  that  version,  and  with  it  the  High- 
Gennan  dialect,  have  become  almost  the  sole  vehicle  for  the 
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dissemination  of  Protestant  Christianity  wherever  any  brandi 
of  the  Teutonic  tongue  is  B^>okcn. 

Tsot  only  is  tlie  Iligh-Gemian  translation  nniverullj 
read,  but,  with  few  exceptions,  pulpit  and  catechetical  in- 
Btruction  is  conveyed  in  Iligh-Gennan  throughout  the  Platt- 
Deutsdi  or  Low-tJerman  provinces ;  and  wc  learn  from  Kohl, 
tliat  even  in  the  Frisie  districts,  where  classical  German  is 
almost  a  foreign  tongue,  the  peasantry  both  comprehend  the 
Iligh-CFcrnian  of  their  pastors,  and  habitually  employ  iti 
vocabulary  themselves  in  relati(»n  to  all  religious  topics, 
though  not  able  to  (*unverse  in  it  fluently  on  other  subjects. 

The  translators,  or  rather  the  revisers,  of  the  English 
Bible  of  IGll  and  the  British  people  stood,  as  I  have  said, 
in  a  t(»tally  diflerent  relation  to  each  other.  These  trans- 
lators were  not  the  teachers  of  a  new  doctrine :  the  puUie 
they  ad<lressed  were  not  neophytes  or  strangers  to  the  coih 
tents  or  the  phraseolog}-  of  the  volume  now  again  to  be 
pj^read  before  them.  Kngland  had  been  Protestant,  abeady, 
for  almost  three-fourths  of  a  century ;  and  there  were  com- 
paratively few  of  the  English  people  who  had  not  been 
tauglit  the  precepts  of  that  faith,  and  made  familiar  with  its 
oracles  in  their  very  cradle,  thrinigh  the  translations  of  Tyn- 
dale,  Coverdale  and  others,  which  were  made  the  basis,  and 
furnished  the  sta]»le,  of  the  new  recension.  Ilence  the  doc- 
trines and  the  diction  of  the  !New  Testament,  which  they 
found  nearly  unchanged  in  that  recension,  had  become 
almost  a  j>art  of  their  very  c<nisciousnes8;  and  there  was  no 
o('('asi<»n  to  exchange,  lor  a  nu»re  c4)mmon  or  a  more  artificial 
speech,  the  forms  of  words  in  which  they  had  already  learned 
whatever  of  most  sacred  Protestantism  and  the  Ptx>tesUiit 
Bible  had  to  teach.     Wycliifc  and  his  school  in  the  foor- 
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te^ith,  l^dale  early  in  the  Bixteenth,  Coyerdale,  Cranmer, 
the  Genevan,  and  other  translators  at  a  later  j>eriod  in  the 
same  century,  had  gradually  built  up  a  consecrated  diction, 
which,  though  not,  as  it  certainly  was  not,  composed  of  a  vul- 
gar vocabulary,  was,  nevertheless,  in  that  religious  age,  as 
perfectly  intelligible  to  every  English  protcstant  as  the  words 
of  the  nursery  and  the  fireside. 

In  fact,  with  here  and  there  an  exception,  the  difference 
between  Tyndale's  New  Testament  and  that  of  1611,  is 
scarcely  greater  than  is  found  between  any  two  manuscript 
copies  of  most  modem  works  which  have  undergone  frequent 
transcription ;  and  Tyndale's,  Coverdale's,  Cranmer's,  the 
Bishops',  tlio  Genevan,  and  the  standard  version,  coincide  so 
nearly  with  eaeli  other,  both  in  sense  and  in  phraseology, 
that  we  may  hear  whole  chapters  of  any  of  them  read  with- 
out noticing  that  they  deviate  from  the  text  to  which  we 
have  always  been  accustomed.  When,  then,  we  study  our 
Testaments,  we  are  in  most  cases  perusing  the  identical  words 
penned  by  the  martyr  Tyndale,  nearly  three  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  ;  and  hitherto  the  language  of  English  prot- 
estunt  faith  and  doctrine  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  under- 
gone no  chaii^je. 

I  remarked  that  the  dialect  of  the  authorized  version  was 
not  the  i>oi)ular  English  of  the  time,  but  simply  a  revision  of 
older  translations.  It  is  almost  equally  true,  that  the  diction 
of  W  veil  fie  and  of  Tyndale  was  not  that  of  the  secular  lit- 
eratnre  of  their  times.  Tlie  language  of  Wycliffe's  Testa- 
ment (litfers  nearly  as  much  from  even  the  religious  prose 
writini:!:^  of  his  contcmj)orarj'  and  follower,  Chaucer,  as  does 
that  oi'  our  own  Bible  from  the  best  models  of  literary  com- 
position, in  the  present  day ;  and  it  is  a  still  more  remarkable 
40 
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and  important  fact,  that  the  style,  which  Wycliffe  himaelf 
employs  in  his  controversial  and  other  original  works,  is  a 
very  different  one  from  that  in  which  he  clothed  his  transla- 
tion. Tliis  cireiinistance  seems  to  give  some  countenance  to 
the  dechiration  of  Sir  Tliomas  More,  otherwise  improbable^ 
that  there  existed  English  Bibles  long  before  Wycliffe ;  and 
hence  we  might  suppose  that  his  labors  and  those  of  his 
school  were  confined  to  the  revision  of  still  earlier  versions. 
But  althougli  English  ])araphrases,  mostly  metrical^  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  Bible  were  executed  at  the  very  conunence- 
ment  of  our  literature,  yet  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  to 
believe  that  there  were  any  prose  translations  of  such  extent 
and  fidelity  us  to  serve  for  a  basis  of  revision ;  and  the  oldest 
known  complete  translation  of  the  Old  Testament|  the  earlier 
text  in  the  late  Oxford  edition  of  the  Wycliffe  versions,  has 
very  much  the  asj^ect  of  a  first  essay. 

Tliis,  down  to  the  twentieth  verse  of  the  tliird  chapter  of 
Baruch,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Nicolas  de 
IIiM-eford,  a  cojuljntor  of  Wycliffe — the  remainder  of  the  Old 
Tcstaniciit,  and  the  whole  of  the  !Xew  having  been,  as  there 
is  good  cause  to  believo,  translated  by  Wycliffe  himselfl* 
Purvi  y's  recension,  executed  very  soon  after,  is  a  great  im- 
]>r()vt'incnt  upon  Hereford,  who  closely  followed  the  Latin- 
isuis  of  the  Vulgate;  but  Purvey  founded  his  diction  upon 
that  of  Wycliffe,  and  the  philological  difference  between  the 
two  is  by  no  means  important. 


*  Tlio  |>ri'fao«  to  the  Oxford  idition  of  the  Wycliffile  vcnioni  rery 
torily  ili-]iOS«.'.s  of  nio^t  of  the  <[Ui>stinits  coiixK'ctcd  with  the  authorship  of  tkt 
(liniTi'iit  triiii.»-I:itioi)H  yshkh  appoaml  in  the  fourteenth  conturj,  thoogb  iht 
iutmial  cviiU'iioo  in  support  of  tho  opinion,  which  owribea  to  Wjciiffe  the 
ph'tioii  of  llcii'forvrs  tran>]a(ion  of  tht*  OIil  Ti-stament  doea  not  seem  to  me 
conclu.-ivp.  Much  infonnaiion  on  tho  translutions  of  the  uxteenth  ceniarj 
be  found  in  the  nistorical  Account  prefixed  to  Bagiter*8  Hesapla, 
1841. 
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The  difference  between  the  version  of  Wjdiffe  md  that 
of  Tyndale  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  change  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  course  of  two  centuries,  and  partly  by  the  dif- 
forence  of  the  texts  from  which  they  translated ;  and  firom 
these  two  causes,  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  versions 
are  much  greater  than  those  between  Tjrndale's,  which  was 
completed  in  1526,  and  the  standard  version  which  appeared 
only  eighty-five  years  later.  But,  nevertheless,  the  influence 
of  Wycliffo  upon  Tjmdale  is  too  palpable  to  be  mistaken, 
and  it  cannot  be  disguised  by  the  grammatical  differences, 
which  are  the  most  important  points  of  discrepancy  between 
them.  If  we  reduce  the  orthography  of  both  to  the  same 
standard,  conform  the  inflections  of  the  fourteenth  to  those 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  make  the  other  changes  which 
would  8ng<]^est  themselves  to  an  Englishman  translating  from 
the  Greek  instead  of  from  the  Yulgate,  we  shall  flnd  a  much 
greater  resieinblaneo  between  the  two  versions  than  a  similar 
process  would  produce  between  secular  authors  of  the  periods 
to  wliich  tliey  respectively  belong.  Tyndale  is  merely  a  full- 
grown  Wyclifte,  and  his  recension  of  the  New  Testament  is 
just  wliat  his  great  predecessor  would  have  made  it,  had  he 
awaked  again  to  see  the  dawn  of  that  glorious  day,  of  which 
his  own  life  and  labors  kindled  the  morning  twilight  Not 
only  does  Tyndale  retain  the  general  grammatical  structure 
of  the  older  version,  but  most  of  its  felicitous  verbal  combi- 
nations, anil,  what  is  more  remarkable,  he  preserves  even  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  its  pcrioils,  which  is  again  repeated  in  the 
reeen^ic)n  of  1011.  Wyeliffe,  then,  must  be  considered  as 
having  originated  the  diction  and  phraseology,  which  for  five 
centuries  has  eonstitutcd  the  consecratecl  dialect  of  the  Eng- 
lish sjx  ec'h  ;  and  Tyndale  as  having  given  to  it  that  finish 
and  perfection,  which  have  so  admirably  adapted  it  to  the 
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expreaedon  of  religious  doctrine  and  Bentiment,  and  to  tlie 
narration  of  tlie  remarkable  Bcries  of  historical  facta  whidi 
are  recorded  in  the  Christian  Scriptures.*  If  we  compare 
Tyndalc's  New  Testament  with  the  works  of  hia  contempo- 
raries, Lord  Bemers  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  or  the  authorized 
version  with  the  prose  of  Shakespeare,  and  Saleigh,  and 
Bacon,  or  other  writers  of  the  same  date,  we  shall  find  Teij 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  great  a  difference  in  all  the  essentiali 
of  their  diction,  as  between  the  authorized  version  and  the 
best  written  narratives  or  theological  diacussions  of  the  pni* 
ent  day.  But,  in  spite  of  this  diversity,  the  language  of  tbe 
authorized  translation,  as  a  religious  dialect,  is  and  always 
has  been  vcr}"  familiar  to  the  English  people ;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  my  conviction  that  if  any  body  of  scholaiii 
of  competent  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning,  were  now  to 
undertake,  not  a  revision  of  the  existing  version,  but  a  nev 
translation  founded  on  tlie  principle  of  employing  the  cnmnt 
phraseology  of  the  day,  it  would  be  found  much  less  intdH- 
gible  to  the  mass  of  English-speaking  people  than  the  stand- 
ard version  at  this  moment  is.  If  the  Bible  is  less  understood 
than  it  was  at  earlier  periods,  which  I  by  no  means  believe^ 
it  is  because  it  is  less  studied ;  and  the  true  remedy  is,  not  to 
lower  its  tone  to  a  debased  standard  of  intelligence,  but  to 
educate  the  understandings  of  the  Anglican  people  up  to  the 

*  The  first  of  the  Bulcs  prescribed-  to  the  rcTuen  bj  King  Jamei  wu  tkh: 
**  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  Church,  commonly  cafled  the  BiskopB*  Bikk, 
to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  as  the  original  wiU  permit."  The  foarceeiik 
Rule  was :  **  These  Translations  to  be  used,  when  they  agree  better  with  the 
text  than  the  Bishops'  Bible,  viz.,  Tyndale's,  Matthew*s,  GoTerd*le*i,  WUU 
church,  Geneva."    fuller.  Church  Hist.,  book  x.,  see.  iiL  §  1. 

But  the  Bishops'  Bible,  and,  indeed,  all  the  others  named,  were  fbonded 
Tyndale ;  and,  especiaUy  in  point  of  general  diction,  depert  rtrj  little  hftm 
rendering. 
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comprehension  of  the  purest  and  most  idiomatic  forms  of 
expression  which  belong  to  their  mother  tongae. 

The  general  result  of  a  comparison  between  the  diction 
of  the  English  Bible  and  that  of  the  secular  literature  of  Eng^ 
land  is,  that  we  have  had,  from  the  very  dawn  of  our  litera- 
ture, a  sacred  and  a  profane  dialect,  the  former  eminently 
native,  idiomatic,  vernacular,  and  permanent,  the  latter  com- 
posite, heterogeneous,  irregular,  and  fluctuating;  the  one 
pure,  natural,  and  expressive,  the  other  nGozedi  and  compar- 
atively distorted  and  conventional. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  imwise  economy,  which  has 
been  too  often  observed  in  reprinting  the  scriptureSi  should 
have,  in  the  common  editions,  omitted  the  TranslatorB'  Ad- 
dress to  the  Header ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  that 
address  by  no  means  acknowledges  the  full  extent  of  the 
obligations  which  the  revisers  were  under  to  earlier  laborers 
in  the  same  field.  The  reason  of  this  silence  was  that  the 
older  trniKshitlons  were  in  every  man's  hands,  and  the  fact 
that  the  ucw  edition  was  but  an  adaptation  of  them  was  too 
notorious  to  need  to  be  stated  in  detail ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
singuldr,  that  not  one  of  the  former  English  versions  should 
have  been  referred  to  by  name.  The  revisers  content  them- 
selves  with  this  general  statement :  "  We  never  thought  from 
the  beginning,  that  we  should  need  to  make  a  new  transla- 
tion, nor  yet  to  make  of  a  bad  one  a  good  one,  but  to  make  a 
goo<l  one  better,  or  out  of  many  good  ones  one  principal  good 
one,  not  justly  to  be  excepted  against ;  that  hath  beene  our 
en<leiivor,  that  our  niarke."  And  most  successful  were  they 
in  attaining  to  that  nnirk,  in  embodying  in  their  revision  the 
result  of  the  hilxjrs  of  many  generations,  and  of  hundreds  of 
scholars,  and  in  nniking  it  a  summing  up  of  the  linguistic 
equations  solved  in  tlireo  centuries  of  Biblical  apositioii|  an 
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anthology  of  all  the  beauties  developed  in  the  language  dur- 
ing its  whole  historical  existence. 

Such  is  the  general  history  and  character  of  the  recdred 
version.  But  what  are  its  relations  past  and  present  to  the 
language,  of  which  it  is  the  purest  and  most  beantdfol  exam- 
ple? I  have  said  its  diction  was  not  the  colloquial  or  IUf 
erary  dialect  of  any  period  of  the  English  language.  It  ii 
even  now  scarcely  further  removed  from  the  enrrent  phrMe- 
ology  of  life  and  of  books  than  it  was  two  hundred  yean 
since.  Tlie  subsequent  movement  of  the  English  speech  hai 
not  been  in  a  right  line  of  recession  from  the  scriptnial  diir 
Icct.  It  has  been  rather  a  curve  of  revolution  around  it 
"Were  it  not  carrying  the  metaphor  too  far,  I  would  aay  it  k 
an  elliptical  curv'c,  and  that  the  speech  of  England  has  now 
been  brought  by  it  much  nearer  to  that  great  solar  centre^ 
that  focus  of  genial  warmth  and  cheerful  light,  than  it  wm 
a  century  ago,  when  hundreds  of  words  in  its  vocabnlaiy, 
now  as  familiar  as  the  alphabet,  were  complained  of  M 
strange  or  obsolete.*    In  fact  the  English  Bible  sustain^  and 


*  In  Ijccture  XII.,  p.  263, 1  remarked  that  scarcelj  two  hundred 
occurring  in  the  English  Bible  were  obsolete. 

In  examining  the  vocabulary  for  the  purpose  of  making  that  estimate,  I 
a  Concordance  which  did  not  extend  to  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  remark 
have  been  limited  accordingly.  Bookcr^s  Scripture  and  Prajcr-book  6bHni7, 
which  I  was  not  able  to  constult  before  p.  263  was  printed,  contains,  beridM 
phraseological  combinations,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  word*  aod 
senses  of  words,  alleged  to  be  obsolete.  Of  these,  more  than  one  hundred  bdMg 
to  the  Apocrypha  and  the  Prayer-book,  and  among  the  remidnder,  there  are  net 
less  than  thirty,  such  as,  /o/A,  vhit^  stuff,  fret^  hetven^  Aa/)r,  wUk^  rnani!,  [ai  a 
noun,]  summer^  (as  a  verb,)  &c.,  which  in  the  United  States  are  as  frmiliiilj 
understood,  in  their  scriptural  senses,  as  any  words  in  the  language.  We  aay, 
therefore,  take  the  number  of  Bible  words  and  special  meanings  now  so  te 
obsolete  in  thi;)  country  that  other  words  are  habitually  used  Instead  of  tlieBi,st 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  But  of  these,  many  arc  of  familiar  etymology  or 
composition,  and  therefore,  though  disused,  readily  intelligible,  and  others  sif 
well  understood,  because  they  are  used  in  other  books  still  Tory  generally  res4 
so  that  the  number  which  there  is  any  sufficient  reason  to  regard  ai  mil/  ft^ 
gotten,  does  not  probably  exceed  my  estimate. 
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alwajB  has  Bustained  to  the  general  Anglican  tongaci  the 
position  of  a  treatise  upon  a  special  knowledge  requiring, 
like  any  branch  of  science,  a  special  nomenclature  and 
phraseology.  The  language  of  the  law,  for  example,  in  both 
vocabulary  and  structure,  differs  widely  from  that  of  unpro- 
fessional life ;  the  language  of  medicine,  of  metaphysics,  of 
astronomy,  of  chemistry,  of  mechanical  art,  all  these  haye 
their  appropriate  idioms,  very  diverse  from  the  speech  which 
is  the  common  heritage  of  all.  Why,  then,  should  theology, 
the  highest  of  knowledges,  alone  be  required  to  file  her 
tongue  to  the  vulgar  utterance,  when  every  other  human 
interest  has  its  own  appropriate  expression,  that  no  man 
thinks  of  conforming  to  a  standard,  that,  because  it  is  too 

■ 

common,  can  hardly  be  other  than  unclean  t 

There  is  one  important  distinction  between  the  dialect  of 
the  scriptures,  considered  as  an  exposition  of  a  theology,  and 
that  of  a  science  or  profession.  The  sciences,  all  secular 
knowledges,  in  fact,  arc  mutable  and  progressive,  and  of 
course,  as  they  change  and  advance,  their  nomenclature 
must  vary  in  tlic  same  proportion.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thing  fixed  and  unchangeable, 
and  when  it  has  once  found  a  fitting  expression  in  the  words 
of  a  given  language,  there  is  in  general  no  reason  why  those 
words  should  not  continue  to  be  used,  so  long  as  the  lan- 
guage of  which  they  form  a  part  continues  to  exist.  There 
are  many  words  in  the  English  Bible  which  are  strictly  tech- 
nical, and  never  were  employed  as  a  part  of  the  common 
dialect,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  particular  use  to 
which  thev  are  consecrated  in  that  volume ;  there  arc  others 
which  belong  both  to  the  appropriate  expression  of  religious 
doctrine,  and  to  the  speech  of  common  life,  and  of  these  lat^ 
ter,  some  very  few  have  become  obsolete,  so  far  as  thdr  pop- 
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ular,  cveiy-day  use  is  concerned;  but  thcj  Btill  rctAin  in 
religious  })hrascology  the  signification  they  possessed  when 
introduced  into  the  English  translation. 

Now  the  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  all  other 


knowledges  which  possess  special  nomenclatures.  Tlierc 
in  law,  medicine,  chemistry,  the  niechauie  arts,  many  words 
always  exclusively  api)ropriated  to  the  service  of  those  arts; 
others,  once  familiar  and  common,  but  which  no  longer  form 
a  part  of  the  general  vocabularj'  of  the  language,  and  which 
are  at  })re6ent  restricted  to  scientific  and  professional  use; 
and  here  the  phraseology  of  the  scriptures,  and  that  of  other 
special  studies,  stand  in  precisely  the  same  relations  to  the 
common  language  of  the  people.  Each  has,  and  always 
must  have,  a  special  dialect,  because  it  is  a  speciality  itself^ 
and  has  numerous  ideas  not  common  to  any  other  depart- 
ment of  human  thought  and  action.  And  not  only  is  this 
tnie  of  the  language  of  science,  and  of  art,  but  of  the  dialect 
which  belongs  to  all  the  higher  workings  of  the  intellect 
No  man  a(upiainted  with  both  literature  and  life  snppoeei 
that  the  speech  of  the  ])ersonages  of  Shakespeare's  tragediea, 
or  of  the  actors  in  Milton's  great  epic,  M'as  the  actual  collo- 
quial phraseology  of  their  times ;  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  object 
to  the  language  of  the  scriptures,  because  it  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  the  street,  as  to  criticise  Shakespeare  and  Milton, 
because  their  human  and  superhuman  heroes  speak  in  the 
artiiic'ial  dialect  of  poetry,  and  not  in  the  tones  of  vulgar 
huiiiaiiitv. 

To  attempt  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  hope  of 
linding  witliin  the  compass  of  the  English  language  a  clearer, 
a  mnre  appro|>riate,  or  a  m<»ro  t\»rc'ible  diction  than  that  of  the 
standard  version,  is  to  betray  an  ignorance  of  the  eapabilitiet 
of  <»ur  native  speech,  with  wliich  it  would  be  in  yain  to 
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•Oily  and  I  suppose  no  scholars,  whose  opinions  are  entitled 
to  respect,  seriously  propose  any  thing  beyond  a  revision, 
which  should  limit  itself  to  the  correction  of  ascertaihed 
errors,  the  introduction  of  greater  uniformity  of  expre88i0n, 
and  the  substitution  of  modem  words  for  such  as  have  b^ 
come  either  obsolete,  or  so  changed  in  meaning  as  to  ocmyey 
to  the  unlearned  a  mistaken  impression. 

The  most  general  objection  to  any  present  attempt  at 
revision  has  been  well  stated  by  Trench,  namely :  that  ^^  we 
are  not  as  yet  in  any  respect  prepared  for  it ;  the  Greek  and 
the  English  which  should  enable  us  to  bring  this  to  a  sno- 
cessful  end,  might,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  wanting  alike."  In 
fact  I  doubt  whether  any  impartial  scholar  has  ever  examined 
any  of  the  modem  attempts  at  revision,  without  finding  more 
changes  for  the  worse  than  for  the  better,  and  there  is  one 
particular  in  which,  so  far  as  I  have  looked  into  them,  they 
all  sin  alike.  I  refer  to  the  use  of  the  tenses.  Bevisers  have 
attempted  to  establish  a  parity  between  the  tenses  of  the 
Greek  and  Englisb  verbs  which  can  hardly  be  made  out, 
and  so  far  is  this  carried  in  some  of  them,  as  for  example,  in 
the  Gospiil  of  John,  as  revised  by  five  English  clergymen, 
by  far  the  most  judicious  modem  recension  known  to  me, 
that  an  American  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  tenses  are 
coming  to  have  in  England  a  force  which  they  have  not  now 
in  this  country,  and  never  heretofore  have  had  in  English 
literature. 

In  a  lecture  on  tlie  principles  of  translation,  I  laid  down 
the  rule,  that  a  transhitor  ought  to  adopt  a  dialect  belonging 
to  that  )>eriod  in  the  history  of  his  own  language,  when  its 
voeahulary  and  its  gi'ammar  were  in  the  condition  most 
nearly  corresponding  to  those  of  his  original.  Now,  when 
the  version  of  Wyeliffe  appeared,  English  was  in  a  atate  of 
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growth  and  formation,  and  tlio  eame  obseiration  mppliei^ 
though  with  less  force,  to  the  period  of  Tjndale.  Tlie  GreA 
of  the  Kew  Testament,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  m  Btate  of 
resohition.  It  Iiad  become  less  artificial  in  stractnre  thin 
the  olapsical  dialect,  more  approximated  to  modem  syntacti- 
cal construction,  and  the  two  languages,  by  development  on 
the  one  hand,  dec*ay  on  the  other,  bad  been  brought  in  the 
sixteenth  century  to  a  certain  similarity  of  condition.  Be- 
sides, the  Kew  Testament  Greek  was  under  the  same  neces- 
sity as  early  English,  of  borrowing  or  inventing  a  considerar 
ble  number  of  new  tenns  and  phrases  to  express  the  new 
ideas  which  Christianity  had  ingrafted  on  the  Jewish  th«d- 
ogy  ;  (»f  creating,  in  fact,  a  special  sacred  phraseology ;  and 
hence  there  is  very  naturally  a  closer  resemblance  between 
the  religious  dialect  of  English,  as  framed  by  the  Seformeni 
and  that  of  the  New  Testanient,  than  between  the  oommoB 
literaiy  style  of  England  and  the  Gn^ek  of  the  classic  agea 
It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  passages  of  the  recdred 
version,  whose  diction  is  most  purely  Saxon,  are  not  only 
most  forcible  in  expression,  but  also  the  most  faithful  tran- 
scripts of  the  text,  and  that  a  Latinized  style  is  seldom  em- 
ployed without  loss  of  beauty  of  language,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  exactness  in  correspondence.*  Wliatever  questions 
may  be  raised  respecting  the  accuracy  M'ith  which  particular 
]>assn^t*s  are  iviidered,  there  seems  to  be  no  diflference  of 
r»})inion  among  scliolai*s  really  h*anied  in  the  English  tongoe^ 

*  Tlio  iliflorcncc  between  a  Latiiii/cd  and  an  idiomatic  Engliah  stjle  b  rtgf 
instrurii\tly  exempIificMl  in  tlii^  vcrttjonft  of  Hereford  and  PurTcj,  and.  Id  a  Imi 
dejriir,  iti  Wveliffo's  NVw  Testament  as  compared  with  the  later  teit.  There li 
a  s(iin('u}iat  similar  di-tinction  between  the  Ilhemii'h  tran^hition  and  the  P 
tant  \<M«iiitis  of  the  With  centurv,  the  a<Ivnnta;::e  in  almost  ever?  inatance 
witli  tlie  initrt*  iiliomatic  Btyle,  in  point  of  both  cleameaf  of  es 
accuracy  of  n'udering. 
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•a  to  the  exceeding  appropriatenesB  of  the  style  of  the  author- 
iied  YcrBion ;  and  the  attempt  to  bring  down  that  style  to  the 
standard  of  to-day  is  as  great  an  absurdity,  and  implies  as 
mistaken  views  of  the  tme  character  and  office  of  hnman  lan- 
gaage,  and  especially  of  our  maternal  speech,  as  would  be 
displayed  by  translating  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare  into 
the  dialect  of  the  popular  farces  of  the  season. 

There  is  another  consideration,  the  force  of  which  can 
hardly  be  fully  apparent  except  to  persons  familiar  with  phi« 
lological  pursuits,  and  especially  with  the  scriptural  Ian- 
guages,  and  with  early  English.  The  subjects  of  the  Testa- 
ments, Old  and  New,  are  taken  from  very  primitiTe  and 
inartificial  life.  Witli  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  Paul| 
and  in  a  less  degree  of  Luke,  there  is  little  evidence  of  literary 
culture,  or  of  a  wide  and  varied  range  of  thought  in  their 
authors.  Tliey  narrate  plain  facts,  and  they  promulgate  doc- 
trines, profound  indeed,  but  addressed  less  to  the  speculative 
and  discursive,  tlian  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  faculties,  and 
hence,  whatever  may  have  been  the  capabilities  of  Hebrew, 
and  of  classical  Greek  for  other  purposes,  the  vocabulary  of 
the  whole  Bible  is  narrow  in  extent,  and  extremely  simple  in 
character.  Xow,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy, 
when  the  development  of  our  religious  dialect  was  completed, 
the  £n<;Iisli  mind,  and  the  English  language,  were  generally 
in  a  state  of  culture  much  more  analogous  to  that  of  the  peo- 
ple and  the  tongues  of  Palestine,  than  they  have  been  at  any 
subsequent  period.  Two  centuries  later,  the  native  speech 
had  been  greatly  subtilized,  if  not  refined.  Good  vernacular 
words  had  been  supplanted  by  foreign  intruders,  comprehen- 
sive ideas  and  their  vocabulary  Iiad  been  split  up  into  artifi- 
cially discriminated  thoughts,  and  a  corresponding  moltitade 
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and  variety  of  tcnns.  TIic  language  in  fact  had  become  too 
copioiip,  and  too  specific,  to  have  any  true  correspondences 
with  60  simple  and  inartificial  a  diction  as  that  of  the  Chris- 
tian Scri[)tiires.  Had  the  Bible  then,  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
peared in  an  English  dress,  the  translators  would  have  been 
pcq)lcxcd  and  confounded  with  the  multitude  of  terms,  each 
expressing  a  fragment,  few  tlie  whole,  of  tlie  meaning  of  the 
original  words  for  which  they  must  stand ;  and,  whereas,  throe 
hundred  years  ago,  but  one  good  translation  was  possiblci 
the  eighteenth  century  might  have  produced  a  dozen,  none 
altogetlier  good,  but  none  nnich  worse  than  another.  We 
may  learn  from  a  paragraph  in  Trench  what  a  different 
vocabulary  the  Bible  would  have  displayed,  if  it  had  been 
first  executed  or  thoroughly  revised  at  that  period.  One 
commentator,  he  says,  thought  the  phrase  "  clean  escaped  " 
a  very  low  expression  ;  another  would  reject  "  straightway, 
hai)ly,  twain,  athirst,  wax,  (in  the  sense  of  grow,)  lack,  cnsam- 
plc,  jeopardy,  gamer,  i)assion,"  as  obsolete ;  while  the  anther 
of  a  new  translation  cc»ndemns  as  clownish,  barbarous,  base, 
hard,  tecliiiical,  misaj^plied  or  new-coined,  such  words  as 
beguile,  l)oisterous,  lineage,  pei'severancc,  potentate,  renut, 
shorn,  swerved,  vigiljint,  unloose,  unction,  vocation,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  now  altogether  ai»i)roved  and  familiar. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  will  of  course  be  understood, 
that  I  see  no  sufficient  ]>resent  reasons  for  a  new  translation, 
or  evtn  for  a  revision  of  the  authorizeil  version  of  the  Bible; 
but  thrre  are  certain  considerations,  distinct  from  the  qacs- 
tion  iA'  the  merits  of  that  version,  which  ought  to  be  sup 
ge>te<l.  The  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man  has  few 
more  ditlieiilt  practical  ])rnl)lems  to  rt*soIve  than  that  of  tnny 
ing  and  following  the  g4)lden  mean  between  a  passion  for 
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novelty  and  an  ultra-conservatiye  attachment  to  the  time- 
honored  and  the  old.  Both  extremes  are  inherently,  perhaps 
equally  mischievous,  but  the  love  of  innovation  is  the  more 
dangerous,  because  the  future  is  more  uncertain  than  the 
past,  and  because  the  irreverent  and  thoughtless  wantonness 
of  an  Iiour,  may  destroy  that  which  only  the  slow  and  pain- 
ful labor  of  years  or  of  centuries  can  rebuild.  The  elements 
which  enter  into  the  formation  of  public  opinion  on  great 
questions  of  church  and  state  are  so  very  numerous,  and 
their  mutual  relations  and  influences  are  so  obscure,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  control  and  impossible  to  predict  the  course  of 
that  opinion.  In  free  states,  ecclesiastical  and  political  insti* 
tutions  arc  of  themselves  in  so  mutable  a  condition,  that  any 
voluntary  infusion  of  disturbing  ingredients  is  generally  quite 
suporfliious,  and  under  most  circumstances  not  a  little  haz- 
ardous. Intimately  connected  with  the  changes  of  opinion 
on  these  ^cat  subjects  are  the  changes  constantly  going  on 
in  language,  and  which  so  many  circumstances  in  modem 
society  arc  accelerating  with  such  startling  rapidity.  Fluc- 
tuations in  language  are  not  merely  a  consequence,  they  are 
yet  more  truly  an  indication,  and  a  cause  of  corresponding 
fluctuations  in  moral  and  intellectual  action.  Whoever, 
therefore,  uses  an  important  word  in  a  new  sense,  is  contrib- 
uting to  change  the  popular  acceptation,  and  finally  the  set^ 
tied  meaning,  of  all  formulas  in  which  that  word  is  an  ele- 
ment. "Whoever  substitutes  for  an  old  word  of  well  under- 
stood signification  a  new  vocable  or  phrase,  unsettles,  with 
the  formulas  into  which  it  enters,  the  opinions  of  those  who 
have  lui]>itually  clothed  their  convictions  in  those  stereotyped 
forms,  and  thus  introduces,  first,  doubt,  and  tlien,  departure 
from  long  received  and  acknowledged  truth.  Experience 
has  taught  jurists  that  in  the  revision  or  amendment  of  itife* 
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ntcs,  and  in  sanctioning  and  adopting  hy  ] 
uiirroiit  principles  of  imwrittvn  law,  it  ia 
importance  to  emi>Ioy  a  pliraseology  w 
lias  Itccn  fixed  hy  a  long  conrBC  of  judit 
lias  uccii  found  iinpoEsiblo  in  practice  to 
tif  the  law,  fur  the  purpose  of  cither  moi 
it  othcrwiEc  more  definite,  liiiniliar  or  in 
the  same  time  chunging  the  law  itself, 
so  inseparably  connected,  they  become  i 
iival,  that  we  cannot  change  the  one  wii 
other.  Evciy  man  who  knows  his  owi 
modernization  of  an  old  author,  subeta 
It  ill  nut,  as  is  ot^eii  pretended,  R  patting 
a  new  (\k»^.  It  U  the  snbstitution  of  a  i 
le#s  divergent  from  the  original  type.  ] 
dross  of  thought ;  it  is  its  living  cxprcc 
both  the  phyBiognoniy  and  tho  organii 
ntfcrs. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  then 
modification  of  the  existing  version,  is 
book.  11  new  Hiblc,  another  revelation; 
sncli  im  rnttTi>n^e  are  assnming  no  less 
that  (if  disturbing,  not  the  fonnulas  on 
contm-ic::.  Xutliing  bnt  a  foleinn  convi 
iicci's^ity  of  such  n  measnre  can  jnstily  i 
si-ipicnce!!  wi  «rions,  and  there  are  bnt  ti 
the  ;ilti'iii]it  to  cliiinge  wliat  millions 
W..r.U  of  Life,  can  be  defended  Tliose 
are.  TM^t.  the  incorrectness  nf  the  re<*ciT 
■  ni'llv.  >iiih  a  change  in  the  hingiingc  of 
moves  it  sii  fiir  from  the  dialect  of  that ' 
longer  intelligible  witliont  an  amount  o! 
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study  out  of  the  reach  of  the  masses  who  participate  in  the 
universal  instruction  of  the  age. 

Upon  this  latter  point,  I  can  only  recapitulate  what  I 
have  already  said,  in  expressing  my  decided  opinion  that  the 
diction  of  the  English  Bible  in  general,  cannot  be  brought 
nearer  the  dialect  of  the  present  day,  without  departing  from 
the  style  of  the  original,  in  the  same  proportion  as  it  is  made 
to  approximate  to  more  modem  forms,  and  a  more  diversi- 
fied vocabular}'.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  denied, 
that  modern  criticism  has  established  some  better  readings 
of  the  original  text,  detected  some  unimportant  misinterpre- 
tations of  undisputed  readings,  and  pointed  out  some  deviar 
tions  from  idiomatic  propriety  of  expression  in  the  English 
of  our  version.  None  will  disputo  that  the  removal  of  all 
such  blcniislies  would  be  highly  desirable,  but  there  is  little 
reason  to  8uj)pose  that  such  an  improvement  is  practicable  at 
the  i)re^c'nt  moment,  or  that  the  attempt  could  now  be  made, 
without  the  hazard  of  incurring  greater  evils  than  those 
whieli,  by  any  larj^e  body  of  competent  judges,  are  now  be- 
lieved to  exist.  That  there  is  any  sj>€cial  present  necessity 
for  a  revision  eannot  be  seriously  pretended,  and  a  Btrong, 
j)orhai)S  I  should  say,  a  decisive  objection  against  a  present 
attempt  to  revise,  is  the  state  of  existing  knowledge  with 
respect  botli  to  the  ancient  and  the  modem  languages  con- 
cerned in  the  translation.  Tliere  is  no  sufficient  reason  to 
doul>t,  that  at  the  end  of  this  century  the  knowledge  of  bib- 
lical (ireek  and  Hebrew  will  be  as  nmch  in  advance  of  the 
present  standanl,  as  that  standard  is  before  the  sa:red  plii- 
lolotry  of  the  be;^iinnn<i:  of  the  century  ;  and  there  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  that  English 
in  its  history,  its  true  significance,  its  power,  will  then  bobet^ 
ter  understood,  and  more  ably  wielded  than  at  this  day  it  iii 
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or  can  be.  The  critical  study  of  Engliah  has  but  jnrt  com 
meneed.  We  are  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  his- 
tory. Great  as  are  its  powers,  men  are  be^nning  to  fed 
that  its  necessities  are  still  greater.  There  is  among  its  au- 
thors, an  evident  stretching  out  for  additional  fieu^ilitieB  of 
expression,  and  as  a  means  to  this  end,  a  deeper  reaching 
down  into  the  wells  of  its  latent  capabilities,  and  hence,  as  I 
have  so  often  remarked,  a  more  general  and  zealous  study  of 
those  ancient  forms  of  English,  out  of  which  was  built  up  tlie 
consecrated  dialect  of  our  mother-tongue.  A  revision  of  die 
English  Bible,  then,  is  at  the  present  time  not  merely  ubdb- 
cessary,  but,  with  reference  to  our  knowledge  of  langoagei 
wholly  premature,  and  whatever  is  now  done  in  this  mj 
will  assuredly  be  thrown  aside  as  worthless,  whenever  ehangei 
in  the  English  speech,  or  the  discovery  of  important  erran  ia 
the  received  translation,  shall  make  the  want  of  a  better  a 
real  want. 

Tlie  present  is  an  unfavorable  moment  in  some  other  re- 
spects. The  acutencss  of  German  criticism,  the  specnlationi 
of  GeiTnan  philosophy  and  theology,  have  given  rise  to  a 
great  multitude  and  diversity  of  opinions,  not  on  questiona 
of  verbal  interpretation  merely,  but  of  doctrine  also,  whidi 
are  but  just  now  beginning  to  be  openly  and  freely  diacuaed 
in  this  country  and  in  England,  and  the  minds  of  mm  an 
now  perhaps  more  unsettled  on  these  topics  than  they  hare 
been  at  any  time  for  three  centuries.  It  is  highly  improba- 
ble, that,  leaving  the  question  of  competency  aside,  a  sufl- 
ciont  number  of  biblical  scholars  could  be  found  even  witUa 
the  limits  of  any  one  Protestant  denomination  in  either  eomt 
try,  whose  theological  views  so  far  harmonize,  that  thcj 
would  agree  in  new  fonns  of  expression  upon  points  now 
under  discussion ;  and,  of  course,  between  them  and  Pfthdaif 
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gf  other  denominationBy  the  discrepancy  would  be  still  wider, 
so  that  every  sect,  however  few  in  numbers,  which  feels  the 
want  of  a  revision,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  firaming 
one  for  itself.  There  socms,  however,  to  be  some  reason  for 
believing,  that  when  the  excitement  growing  out  of  the  nov- 
elty of  the  discussions  which  are  going  on,  in  lay  as  well  as 
clerical  circles,  shall  have  subsided,  there  will  be  a  more  gen- 
eral concurrence  of  opinion,  both  in  denominations  and  be- 
tween them ;  and  then  there  is  room  to  hope  that  increased 
harmony  and  increased  knowledge  may  conspire  to  give  the 
English  Bible  a  greater  perfection  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  a  catholic  adaptation  to 
both  the  future  speech  and  the  future  opinion  of  English  and 
American  Protestant  Christianity. 

The  objections  against  a  multitude  of  sectarian  tranaUh 
tions  are  very  serious.  The  dialect  of  the  English  Bible  is 
also  the  dialect  of  devotion  and  of  religious  instruction  wher- 
ever the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  aU  denominationa 
substantially  agree  in  their  sacred  phraseology,  with  what- 
ever diflerence  of  interpretation.  There  are  always  possibil- 
ities of  reconciliation,  sympathies  even,  between  men  who,  in 
matters  of  high  concernment,  habitually  use  the  same  wordsi 
and  appeal  to  the  same  formulas ;  whereas  a  difference  of 
langua<^e  and  of  symbols  creates  an  almost  impassable  gulf 
between  man  and  man.  When,  therefore,  we  have,  not  dif- 
ferent ehurehes  only,  but  different  Bibles,  different  religious 
dialects,  ditlerent  devotional  expressions,  the  jealousies  of 
sc^'tarian  division  will  be  more  hopelessly  embittered,  and 
the  prospect  of  bringing  about  a  greater  harmony  of  opinicm 
and  of  ti'elin<i:  among  English-speaking  Protestants  propor- 
tionally darkened. 

At  this  dav,  there  could  be  no  harmony  of  aetion  on  fhia 
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subject  between  different  churches.  Even  Trench,  m  man  of 
a  liberal  spirit,  seems  to  reject  the  plan  of  uniiing  for  this 
purpose  with  those  not  embraced  in  the  organization  of  hii 
own  church,  though  he  admits,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  "  so-called  Baptists,"  they  might  advantageonely  be  in- 
vited to  offer  suggestions — ^to  be  decided  upon,  apparently, 
by  a  body  of  which  they  are  not  to  be  members.  Hiose  who 
proclaim  views  of  such  narrow  exclusivencss  have  no  right  to 
expect,  that  theologians  who  dissent  from  them  on  qnestioni 
of  ecclesiastical  goveniment  will  be  more  charitable  than 
themselves,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  scholars,  who  are  not 
of  the  English  church,  will  be  very  prompt  to  offer  sngget- 
tions  upon  such  terms.  So  long  as  this  sectarian  feeling— 
for  it  can  be  appropriately  designated  by  no  other  tenn^ 
prevails  on  either  side,  there  can  be  no  union  upon  conditions 
compatible  with  the  self-respect  of  the  parties;  and  nnlea 
better  counsels  prevail,  whenever  revision  comes,  English 
and  American  Protestantism  will  have  not  one  Bible,  one 
standard  of  religious  faith,  but  many. 

Besides  the  inconveniences  of  such  a  state  of  things,  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded,  there  is  the  further  evil,  that  eadi 
one  of  the  new  revisions  will  be  greatly  inferior  to  what  the 
joint  labors  of  scliolars  of  different  denominations  might  pro- 
duce. Whatever  crude  and  hasty  opinions  ♦  individuals  may 
ado)»t  with  res|>ect  to  the  su])erior  learning  and  ability  of 
their  own  religious  eonmumions,  it  is  very  certain  that  neither 
the  Knglish  ehureh,  nor  any  other  Christian  sect,  possesses, 
within  its  own  limits,  so  full  a  measure  of  knowledge  and 
talent,  that  in  such  a  work  as  the  revision  of  the  English 

*  An  oM  and  jtist  ili'fiiiition  of  opinio,  is  assensas  rei  non  explorAti^ 
and  tlicro  is  a  va^t  doal  of  sectarian  rrligioua  opinion  in  all  Christlmn 
tiouH,  whicli  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  bigbcr  logical  Taltw. 
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Bible,  it  can  afford  to  dLspense  with  the  co-operation  of  other 
denominations ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  body  which  cuts  itself 
off  from  other  branches  of  the  church,  by  attempting  that 
work  without  at  least  an  earnest  effort  to  secure  such  co- 
operation upon  equal  and  honorable  terms,  may  justly  be 
deemed  schismatic. 

In  a  brief  discourse  like  the  present,  the  alignments  on 
this  question  can  be  hinted  only,  not  detailed ;  but  I  think 
we  may  justify  the  general  conclusion,  that  as  there  is  no 
present  necessity  for  a  revision,  so  is  there  no  possibility  of 
executing  a  revision  in  a  way  that  would  be,  or  ought  to  be, 
satisfactory  even  to  any  one  Protestant  sect,  still  less  to  the 
whole  body  of  English-speaking  Protestants.  To  reyise 
under  present  circumstances,  is  to  sectarianize,  to  divide  the 
one  catholic  English  Bible,  the  common  standard  of  author- 
ity in  Protestant  England  and  America,  into  a  dozen  diffeiv 
ent  revelations,  each  authoritative  for  its  own  narrow  circle, 
but,  to  all  out  of  that  circle,  a  counterfeit ;  it  is  a  practical 
surrender  of  that  human  excellence  of  form  in  the  English 
Bible,  which,  next  to  the  unspeakable  value  of  its  substance, 
is  the  greatest  gift  which  God  has  bestowed  on  the  British 
and  American  people. 


LECTURE    XXIX 


CORRUPTIONS  OF  LANGUAGK 


In  studying  the  history  of  the  successive  changes  in  lia- 
guage,  it  is  hy  no  means  easy  to  discriminate,  at  all  timeB, 
between  positive  coniiptions,  which  tend  to  the  detcriorati<m 
of  a  tongue  in  expressiveness  or  moral  elevation  of  vocabulaiy, 
in  distinctness  of  articulation,  in  logical  precision,  or  in  clea^ 
ness  of  stnuiture,  and  changes  which  belong  to  the  character 
of  specifh,  as  a  living  semi-organism  connatural  with  man  or 
constitutive  of  liim,  and  so  j)articipating  in  his  mutations. 
By  these  latter  clumges,  hmguage  continually  adapts  itself 
to  the  intellectual  and  material  condition  of  those  who  use  it, 
gi'ows  with  their  growth,  sliares  in  their  revolutions,  perishes 
in  their  decay.  Its  changes  of  this  sort  can  be  resisted  by 
no  limited  special  effort,  and  they  can  bo  checked  only  by 
the  same  conservative  influences  that  retard  the  decline  of 
the  race  to  which  it  is  vernacular.  Mere  corruptions,  on  the 
contrary,  which  arise  from  extraneous  or  accidental  causes, 
may  be  detected,  exposed,  and  if  not  healed,  at  least  pre- 
vented from  spreading  beyond  their  source,  and  infecting  a 
whole  nation.     To  pillory  such  offences,  to  point  out  their 
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absurdity,  to  detect  and  expose  the  moral  ol^liqnity  which 
too  often  lurks  beneath  them,  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every 
scholar,  of  every  philosophic  thinker,  who  knows  how  nearly 
purity  of  speech,  like  personal  cleanliness,  is  allied  with 
purity  of  tliought  and  rectitude  of  action.  When,  then,  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  ridicules  the  affectation  of 
responding  to  a  remark  of  your  companion  by  an  interroga* 
tive,  Ye9 1  when  a  journalist  laughs  at  the  Cockney  use  of 
immediately  and  directly  in  place  of  as  wan  (m,  or  after;  as 
for  example,  directly  John  camsy  I  went  away;  or  the 
Americanism  of  employing  cammtmiiiy  without  the  article, 
as  in  comfnunity^  for  in  the  community ;  the  vulgarism  of 
such  phrases  as,  in  our  midst,  and,  anMhnaiDn  to  me ;  the 
preciosity,  if  I  may  use  an  expressive  Gallicism,  of  not  merely 
pronouncing,  but  of  exaggerating  the  t  in  (ft&n,  as  if  it  v«*ere 
afUun  or  oftten  ;  the  provinci|J  substitution  of  the  obscure 
for  the  clear  pronunciation  of  the  final  vowel,  transforming 
Hississipp/  and  0\\\o  into  Mississippfih  and  OhiOh;  in  all 
these  eases,  a  real  service  is  rendered  to  tht  community,  and 
to  tlie  language. 

Latham  appears  to  me  to  confound  the  progress  of  natu- 
ral linguistic  change,  which  is  inevitable,  and  the  deteriora- 
tion arising  from  accidental  or  local  causes,  which  may  be 
resisted,  and  he  denies  that  there  can  be  any  such  thing  as 
the  corruption  of  a  language.  All  languages,  he  thinks,  are 
equally  intelligible,  and  consequently,  equally  what  they 
ought  to  be,  namely,  mediums  of  intercourse  between  man 
and  man,  and  hence,  continues  he, ''  in  langwige  whaiever  is 
is  r////</.' ^  In  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  Prdace  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Treatise  on  the  English  Language,  he 
observes :  '^  am  not  desirous  of  sacrificing  troth  to  an  an- 
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tithesis ;  bnt  60  certain  is  langaage  to  change  firom  lo^cil 
accuracy  to  logical  license,  and  at  the  same  time,  so  certain 
is  language,  when  so  changed,  to  be  as  intelligible  aa  before^ 
that  I  venture  upon  asserting  that  not  only  whatever  is  is  rigUf 
but  also  that  in  many  cases  whatever  was  was  wrongP   Hicre 
is  in  this  passage  a  singular  confusion  of  thought  and  of  ex- 
pression.   First,  it  maintains  the  paradox,  that  when  lan- 
guages were  spoken  with  logical  accuracy,  they  were  wron^ 
but  now,  when  they  have  degenerated  into  logical  liceme^ 
they  are  right ;  and,  secondly,  the  final  conclusion  ccmtrap 
diets  the  premises  from  which  it  is  deduced.    The  argnment 
is,  that  language  always  adapts  itself  to  the  nsee  of  those 
who  employ  it,  that  it  changes  only  as  they  change,  and  that 
it  is  at  all  times  equally  well  suited  to  the  great  purposeB  fiir 
which  that  faculty  was  given  to  man.    K  this  is  bo,  then  tfait 
which  was  must  have  been  right  for  the  time  when  it  looi^ 
upon  the  same  principle  that  that  which  is  is  rig^t  for  the 
present  time.    To  affirm,  then,  as  a  result  from  the  geneial 
doctrine  of  the  constant  adaptation  of  language  to  man'i 
nature  and  wants,  that  all  that  at  any  time  is  in  langaage  is 
riglit^  but  that  something  which  at  a  past  time  was  wai 
wrong^  is  not  an  '^  antithesis,"  but  a  palpable  inconsistency, 
a  contradiction  in  terms.    Either,  then,  our  author  means 
that  whatever  is  is  r!<jht^  and,  upon  the  same  principle,  whii- 
cver  was  was  rights  but,  by  virtue  of  necessary  changes  in 
speech,  much  that  was  right  is  at  present  wrong^  or  he  means 
nothing  at  all ;   and  his  entire  proposition  is  at  war  with 
itself,  and,  as  lawyers  say,  repugnant.    But  in  spite  of  the 
authority  of  Latham,  I  see  no  reason  why,  independently  of 
the  evidence  of  comparison  between  different  stages  of  a 
given  tongue,  we  may  not  as  well  speak  of  the  comption  of 
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a  langaage,  as  of  the  deterioration  of  a  race.  No  man  doubta 
that  certain  species  or  families  of  animals,  man  himself  in- 
cluded, become,  by  change  of  climate,  or  of  other  natoral 
conditions,  physically  inferior  to  what  they  have  been  in 
former  and  different  circumstances,  and  there  is  unhappily 
equally  irresistible  evidence  of  the  moral  and  intellectnal 
deterioration  of  nations.  When,  then,  a  people,  once  great 
in  mind,  great  in  virtue,  powerful  in  material  energy,  be- 
comes enfeebled  in  intellect,  depraved  in  heart,  and  effemi- 
nate in  action,  and  their  language  drops  the  words  belonging 
especially  to  the  higher  faculties  and  perceptions,  or  perverts 
them  to  sensuous^  base,  earthly  uses,  and  is  no  longer  capa- 
ble of  the  expression  of  lofty  conceptions,  generous  emotionS| 
or  virtuous  resolves,  are  we  not  to  say  that  their  language  is 
corrupted  ?  So  far  as  respects  the  needs  and  oonvenienoes 
of  material  life,  it  may  perhaps  be  true  that  one  form  of  it  is 
as  expressive  and  appropriate  as  another,  but  the  theory 
which  I  am  coiiLbating,  forgets  that  language  is  not  a  tool,  or 
even  a  machine,  1)ut  is  of  itself  an  informing  vital  agency, 
and  that,  bo  truly  as  laj\guage  is  what  man  has  made  it,  just 
so  truly  7nan  is  what  language  has  made  him.  The  deprava- 
tion of  a  language  is  not  merely  a  token  or  an  effect  of  the 
comiption  of  a  people,  but  corruption  is  accelerated,  if  not 
caused  by  the  perversion  and  degradation  of  its  consecrated 
vocabulary ;  for  every  human  speech  has  its  hallowed  dialect, 
its  nomenclature  ap])ropriated  to  the  service  of  sacred  things, 
tlie  conscience,  the  generous  affections,  the  elevated  aspira- 
tions, without  which  humanity  is  not  a  community  of  speak- 
ing men,  but  a  herd  of  roaring  brutes.  When,  therefore,  pop- 
ular writers  in  vulgar  irony  apply  to  vicious  and  depraved 
objects,  names  or  epithets  set  apart  by  the  common  oooMOt 
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of  society  to  designate  the  qualities  or  the  acts  which  eonrti- 
tute  man's  only  claim  to  reference  and  affection,  fhey  hodi 
corrupt  the  speech,  and  administer  to  the  nation  a  poiBOii 
more  subtile  and  more  dangerous,  because  less  obviouBi  thn 
the  bitterest  venom  with  which  the  destroctiYe  philosoplif 
has  ever  assailed  the  moral  or  the  spiritual  interests  of  hi- 
manity. . 

Besides  the  moral  degradation  of  language,  acddaital 
circumstances,  such  as  the  affectations  and  caprioea  of  &1I1- 
iouable  society,  the  inaccuracies  or  the  whim  of  a  dutiii- 
guished  and  influential  individual,  and  especially  the  mibi- 
tious  ignorance  of  would-be  reformers,  often  carmpt  loh 
guage  philologically,  by  introducing  violations  of  grammir, 
or  of  other  proprieties  of  speech,  which  a  servile  spirit  of  ini- 
tation  adopts,  and  which,  at  last,  supersede  pioper  and  idk^' 
matic  forms  of  expression.  Again,  the  usage  of  a  great  dtjr 
or  an  important  province,  itself  occasioned  purely  by  local 
and  temporary  circumstances,  may  extend  over  a  whole 
country,  and  thus  words,  phrases,  syntactical  combinatiaii^ 
not  only  ill-suited,  but  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  1 
guage,  may  force  their  way  into  it,  to  the  exclusion  of 
appropriate  terms,  and  become  permanent,  though  inhaimo- 
nious  and  ill-assimilated  ingredients  of  the  national  speedu 
Changes  of  this  sort  are  not  exemplifications  of  the  gensnl 
laws  of  language,  any  more  than  the  liability  to  be  smitfeoi 
with  pestilence  tlirough  infec*.tion  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
normal  principles  of  j)hysiolog}' ;  and  therefore  a  language 
thus  affected  is  as  properly  said  to  bo  corrupted,  as  a  person 
who  has  taken  a  contagious  malady  to  be  diseased. 

So  with  respect  to  pronunciation.    Are  not  the  enuwnh 
lation  of  our  once  manly  and  sonorous  tongue,  by  oonftnMfe- 
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ing  long  vowels  into  short  and  suppressing  short  vowek 
altogether,  the  crowding  of  half  a  dozen  syllables  into  one 
eixplosive  utterance,  the  thick  indistinguishable  articulation^ 
the  crazy  confusion  of  the  aspirate  and  silent  A,  all  of  which 
characterize  the  native  dialect  of  London,  and  but  for  die 
influence  of  printing  on  pronunciation,  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  a  former  occasion,  would  have  spread  over  the 
whole  island — are  not  these  corruptions  of  speech  which 
should  be  exposed,  stigmatized,  and  corrected,  as  well  as 
moral  delinquencies,  or  vulgarisms  of  manner?  To  deny 
that  language  is  susceptible  of  corruption,  is  to  deny  that 
races  or  nations  are  susceptible  of  depravation;  and  to  treat 
all  its  changes  as  normal,  is  to  confound  things  as  distinct  as 
health  and  disease. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  ignorance  of  grammarians  as  a  fre- 
quent  cause  of  the  corruption  of  language.  An  instance  of 
this  is  the  clunisy  and  unidiomatic  continuing  present  of  the 
passive  voice,  which,  originating  not  in  the  sound  common 
sense  c»f  the  peo[>Ic,  but  in  the  brain  of  some  grammatical 
pretender,  has  widely  spread,  and  threatens  to  establish 
itsi'lf  as  another  solcKrism  in  addition  to  the  many  which  our 
S}^tiix  already  presents.  Tlie  phrase  Hhe  house  is  being 
built,"  for  '  the  liout^c  in  huildingy  is  an  awkward  neologism, 
which  neither  convenience,  intelligibility,  nor  syntactical  con- 
gniit y  (leinan<ls,  and  the  use  of  which  ought  therefore  to  be 
discountenanced,  as  an  attempt  at  the  artilicial  improvement 
of  the  lanpia^^e  in  a  point  which  needed  no  amendment. 
Tlic  Kn^i^lish  active  ])resent,  or  rather  aorist,  participle  in  ••img 
is  not  an  An^lo-Saxon,  but  a  modem  form,  and  did  not 
make  its  appearance  as  a  participle,  until  after  the  general 
characteristics  which  distinguish  English  firom  SaztA 
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fixed.  The  Saxon  active  participle  terminated  inendeiiB 
lufi  gen  do,  loving;  but  there  was  a  verbal  noun  with  the 
ending  -ung,  sometimes  written  -ing,  as  clsensungor 
cl censing,  cleaning  or  cleansing.  The  final  vowel  of  the 
participle  was  soon  dropped,  and  the  termination  -and  or 
-end  became  the  sign  of  that  part  of  speech.  The  nominal 
form  in  -ung  also  disappeared,  and  -in^  became  the  unifonn 
ending  of  verbal  nouns.  Between  the  verbal  noun  of  action 
and  the  active  participle,  there  is  a  close  grammatical  I8 
well  as  logical  analogy,  which  is  exemplified  in  such  phrases 
in  French  and  English  as  I'appe tit  vient  en  mangeant, 
appetite  comes  with  eating.  Hence  the  participle  ending  in 
-and  or  -end  and  the  verbal  noun  ending  in  -^ng  were  con- 
founded, and  at  last  the  old  participial  sign,  though  long 
continued  in  Scotland,  was  dropped  altogether  in  England, 
and  the  sign  of  the  verbal  noim  employed  for  both  purposes. 
I  have  observed  on  former  occasions,  that  when  new  forms 
are  .superseding  old  ones,  as  for  example,  in  the  substitution 
of  Hs  for  Ills  as  a  neuter  possessive,  since  for  sith,  there  is 
often  a  period  when  good  writers  avoid  the  employment  of 
eitlier.  This  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  new  and  old 
forms  of  the  active  participle,  for  in  the  Ormulum,  which 
contains  more  than  twenty  thousand  lines,  there  is  not  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  use  of  the  active  participle  in  either  form, 
though  there  are  four  or  five  participial  adjectives  in  -tW, 
and  twenty  or  twenty-live  verbal  nouns  in  -ing.  The  ancient 
termination  in  -end'  survived  in  popular  speech  long  after  it 
became  extinct  in  literature,  and  the  vulgar  pronunciation, 
go!n\  llc!/i\  and  the  like,  is  a  relic  of  that  form,  not  a  drop- 
ping of  tlie  nasal  g  final  in  the  modern  inflection. 

Tlie  earliest  form  in  which  the  phrase  we  are  considering 
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occurs  is,  *  the  house  is  in  building,  or  a  building,'  a  being 
probably  a  contraction  of  the  Saxon  on,  or  the  modem  Eng- 
lish in.*  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  English  grammar,  states  ex- 
presslj  that  before  the  participle  present,  a>  and  if  before  a 
▼owel,  auj  give  the  participle  the  force  of  a  gerund ;  and  he 

*  The  foUowiDg  examples  show  that  the  form  "in  bnUdiiig,**  or,  **ab«Qd- 
ing,**  was  in  constant  use  from  the  Terj  dawn  of  English  Utermtare  to  the 
•erenteenth  century.  In  III.  (I.)  Kings  tI.  7,  we  hare,  in  the  older  WyeUflta 
Tersion,  wot  heeldid ;  in  the  later,  was  tfi  hildjfng;  in  a  manoseript  of  the  14th 
century,  quoted  by  Hearne,  Langtoft*s  Chronicle  I.  cxcTiL,  whlDe  the  ohorche 
was  in  byldt/nge ;  in  the  old  romance  of  Robert  the  DoTjle,  Thom^  edition,  pu 
8,  as  this  chylde  was  a  herynge  to  the  chirohe,  p.  82,  whyle  your  penannee  be 
«  dojfnge ;  in  the  prose  Morte  D* Arthur,  Lib.  IL  c.  Tlii^  the  mene  whyle  as  this 
was  a  doyng ;  in  Skclton's  Tales,  Dyce*s  edition  I.  IzIt.,  there  shall  yo«  iee  my 
tombc  a  makynge ;  in  Lord  Bemers*  Froissart  L  148,  had  beene  longe  « fmmk^ff$^ 
p.  255,  was  longc  a  dryvingt ;  in  PalsgraTe*s  French  Orammar,  pp.  880,  88S| 
883,  384,  in  doing^  and  other  similar  constructions ;  in  Tyndale's  and  CoTerda1e*s 
translations,  John  ii.  20,  this  temple  was  abujfidjfnffi;  in  Granmer*B  and  the 
Geneva  verHions  of  the  same  passage,  was  a  byldyng$ ;  in  L  Peter  ilL  20,  in 
Tyndalc^ti,  Coverdalc^s,  Cranmcr^s,  and  King  James's  translations,  while  the  ark 
was  a  preparing;  in  the  Rbemish  version  of  the  same  Terse,  was  a  hwUdimg;  bol 
in  the  (roncva,  the  modern  form,  the  ark  wot  preparing;  in  HoUngshed  UL  178, 
whil:4t  these  tliingt*  were  a  dooing;  in  I.  Kings  vL  7,  authorised  version,  while 
it  was  ifi  building ;  in  Shakespeare,  Macbeth  iii.  4,  while  tis  a  making^  Hamlet 
L  3,  as  it  is  a  making ;  in  John  Smith's  Virginia,  280,  their  shallop,  which  was 
a  mending ;  in  HowcirH  Dodona's  Grove,  107,  a  daing^  and  in  HawleyVPrefiMC  to 
Bacon'ii  Sylva  S)l  varum,  in  doing,  in  both  these  last  instances,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  othcni,  in  a  passive  sense. 

ThuM,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  thcTerbal  noon,  with 
the  prepor^ition  in  or  a,  appears  to  have  been  constantiy  employed.  The  phrase, 
the  ark  van  preparing,  given  from  the  Geneva  Kew  Testament,  In  Bagstcr's 
Ilcxapla,  lA  probably  a  misprint  for  a  preparing,  as  no  Other  example  of  thai 
fonn  U  known  to  occur  until  long  after  the  date  of  that  version.  The  only  early 
instaiu-os  of  a  construction  bearing  any  analogy  to  the  neologism,  u  Mii^6iis^ 
which  I  have  been  able  to  find,  are  in  Fabyan*s  Chronicle,  EUls*s  reprint  of 
r)-n<on'rt  edition  of  ir>lC.  These  are,  page  1,  "The  Cytie  of  Rome  was  beg6n» 
to  be  luMd  in  the  XI.  vere  of  Esechias;"*  and  p.  576,  **In  this  yere  also  was 
ye  (riivlde  hullo  of  L<'>don  begon  to  be  newe  edyfitd;^  but  these  have  little  direct 
bearing;  on  tho  question.  After  the  construction  tn,  or,  c  hmiiing^  etdh'i^ 
&c.,  wint  out  of  use,  the  verbal  noun  was  regularly  employed  with  a  pesslTe 
aignitication,  aj«  in  this  expression  In  the  XXIIL  Letter  of  Jvniae^  **  the  lilMe 
are  draving  around  him,**  until  a  very  recent  period. 
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cites  as  an  example,  "  a  great  tempest  was  a  hrewingP  The 
obvious  explanation  of  this  form  of  speech  is,  that  what  gram- 
marians choose  to  call  a  present  participle,  is  really  a  verbal 
noun ;  and,  if  so,  there  is  nothing  more  irregular  or  anomalous 
in  the  phrase  '  the  ship  is  in  buildmg,'  than  in  saying  *  be 
industrious  in  working,  be  moderate  in  drinking ; '  for  the 
verbal  noun  may  as  well  have  a  passive,  as  an  active  or  a 
neuter  signification. 

The  preposition  on  or  a  was  dropped  about  the  beginning 
of  tlie  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  still  understood  ;  and  in 
this  construction,  though  the  form  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
participle,  the  verbal  noun  is  still  as  much  a  noun  as  it  was 
when  the  preposition  was  expressed. 

But  if  this  explanation  is  rejected,  and  it  is  insisted  that, 
in  the  phrase  in  question,  huilding^  mah'nff,  etc.,  are  true  par- 
ticii)ks,  active  in  fomi,  but  passive  in  signification,  the  con- 
struction may  be  defended,  both  by  long  usage,  which  is  the 
highest  of  all  linguistic  authorities,  and  by  the  analogy  of 
numerous  established  fonns  of  speech,  the  propriety  of  which 
no  man  thinks  of  questioning.  Tlie  active  form  is  passive  in 
seiit^e  in  the  phrases,  he  is  to  hlaine^  I  give  you  tliis  picture  to 
excutiiin'^  lie  has  books  to  f^elh  this  fiiiit  is  good  to  eat.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  expressions,  and  others  of  similar  construe* 
tion,  what  appears  to  be  an  infinitive  active  is  not  so,  but  a 
relic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  corresponding  phrase,  consisting  of 
a  trennul  j)receded  by  the  })article  to^  which ^  that  language 
was  not  the  sign  of  the  infinitive,  as  it  is  in  modem  English' 
l)ut,  nevertheless,  the  analogical  argument  from  our  author- 
ized use  of  an  active  form  in  a  passive  sense  remains  unaf- 
fected. The  common  expression,  these  books  sell  well,  and 
many  others  similar  in  principle,  admit  of  no  such  explana- 
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tion ;  and  the  yerb,  though  active  in  inflection,  is  as  nneqnivo^ 
callj  passive  in  signification,  as  are  the  Latin  vapulo  and 
▼eneo.  Upon  what  principle,  but  the  passive  use  of  an 
active  participial  form,  can  we  explain  snoh  phrases  as  drinJ^ 
ing-wateTj  a  riding-horsej  for  water  fit  to  be  drunk,  or  a 
horse  kept  to  be  ridden  f  It  is  no  answer  to  saj  tiiat  these 
are  to  bo  considered  as  compound  words,  because  the  passive 
sense  still  remains  with  the  active  ending.  So,  in  this  ex- 
pression, '  considering  the  shortness  and  uneertaintj  of  life, 
it  is  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  expect  to  attain  to  the  age 
of  a  hundred  years,'  considering  is  used  in  a  passive  sense,  as 
is  seen  clearly  by  the  French  equivalent  in  this  construction, 
which  is  the  passive  participle  vu  or  attendu.* 

The  expressions,  the  falling-sickness,  a  stepping-stone,  a 
spinning-wheel,  a  stumbling-block,  a  drinking-glass,  a  work- 
ing-day, the  latter  two  of  which  at  least  are  true  compounds, 
are  not  exactly  analogous  with  any  I  have  cited ;  for  thou^ 
drinking-water  is  water  that  is  or  may  be  drunk,  and  a  rid- 
ing-horse is  a  horse  that  is  or  may  be  ridden,  yet  we  eannot 
so  convert  these  last  phrases.  A  drinking-glass  is  not  a  glass 
to  be  drunk;  but  neither  is  it  the  glass  that  drinks,  the  day 
that  works,  or  the  wheel  that  spins.  But,  though  not  granir 
matically  identical,  these  constructions  are  of  the  same  anom- 
alous character  as  '  the  house  is  building' — the  resolution  of 
which  into  ^  the  liouse  is  a  building,  or  in  building,'  is  as 
easy  and  as  idiomatic  as  to  translate  ^  drinking-glass '  into  ^  a 
glass  for  drinking.' 

*  Wheu  the  scnteDcc  contains  a  personal  nominatlTe  with  which  the  parUdplt 
may  agree,  it  may  possibly  b«  regarded  as  actire ;  as,  for  eiample,  '  eondderiiif 
the  feeble  state  of  his  health,  he  ought  not  to  undertake  the  Jooniey;*  whieh 
may  be  resolved  into,  *  he,  considering  the  feeble  state  of  his  hatUh,  00^  AOl^ 
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But,  independently  of  these  analogies,  we  have  Eevend 
combinations,  in  wliicli  even  the  purists,  who  condemn  the 
phrase  in  question,  employ  precisely  the  same  form,  and  that, 
too,  not  with  a  verbal  noun,  but  with  a  true  participle.  To 
oioe^  to  7/2  m,  to  want^  are  all  transitive  verbs  ;  but  no  Eng- 
lishman scruples  to  speak  of  debts  owbig^  to  say  that  a  paper 
is  musing^  or  that  a  sovereign  is  wanting ^"^  to  make  up  a 
specified  sum. 

The  reformers  who  object  to  the  phrase  I  am  defending, 
must,  in  consistency,  employ  the  proposed  substitute  with  all 
passive  participles,  and  in  other  tenses,  as  well  as  the  present 
They  must  say  therefore :  The  subscription-paper  i^  being 
missed^  but  I  know  that  a  considerable  sum  is  being  icanUd 
to  make  up  the  amount ;  the  great  Victoria  bridge  has  been 
being  built  more  than  two  years  ;  when  I  reach  London,  the 
ship  Leviathan  mill  be  being  built ;  if  my  orders  had  been 
followed,  the  coat  would  have  been  being  made  yesterday  ;  if 
the  house  had  then  been  being  built,  the  mortar  would  have 
been  being  mixed, 

Ik'sides  these  cases  of  active  verbal  forms  with  a  passire 
sense,  we  have  nouns  of  similar  character.  Confessor,  for 
example,  analogically  ought  to  mean  one  who  confesses; 
whereas  it  signifies  a  priest  who  is  confessed  to:  prisoner 
should  be  a  man  wlio  imprisons,  but  it  signifies  one  who  m 
imprisoned.     Tliere  are  even  examples  of  passive  participles 

*  These  expressions  are  all  old.  The  first  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Henry  VII. 
to  bis  mother,  written  cejtainly  as  early  as  1508:  *' Ye  •  •  have  graunted 
unto  mt;     *     *     such  debts  and  duties  which  is  owcing  and  dew  to  you,  &c." 

Fisher's  Sermon  on  Countess  of  Derby,  Appendix,  p.  S8. 

Wanting  is  several  times  used  by  Palsgrave  in  a  similar  way;  as,  ** though  any 
fewc  wordcs  •  *  shall  fortune  *  *  •  to  be  wantyng ; "  and,  "  which  be 
•     *     shall  suppose  to  be  wantyng."  PalsgnTe,  8dB. 
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with  an  actim  sense.  A  weUrspoken^  or  ^/atr-^fpoken  man,  ia 
a  man  wlio  speaks  well  or  smoothly ;  and  weU-^een  in  a  sdr 
ence  not  long  since  meant  seeing  far  into,  haying  a  deep  ifk- 
sight  into,  that  science.  All  languages  are  fall  of  these 
anomalies ;  and  he  who  resolves  to  utter  or  write  nothing 
which  he  cannot'  parse,  will  find  himself  restricted  to  a  beg- 
garly diction. 

The  employment  of  active  forms  with  a  passive  senaei  and 
contrariwise,  the  attribution  of  an  active  force  to  passive 
inflections,  is  sanctioned  by  the  analogy  of  all  the  languages 
to  which  English  is  related.  Not  to  mention  exceptional 
cases,  the  Latins  regularly  employed  the  gerundial  both 
actively  and  passively ;  the  Latin  deponent  and  the  Greek 
middle  voice,  passive  in  form,  are  active  in  sense ;  the  Ice- 
landic active  participle  is 'used  gerundially  as  a  passive ;  as 
ecki  er  truanda,  it  is  not  to  be  believed;  in  some,  at 
least,  of  the  Frisic  dialects,  the  same  construction  is  used, 
tha  drivanda  and  tha  draganda^the  driving,  and  the 
carrying:,  meaning  live  cattle  which  can  be  driven^  and  life- 
less articles  which  can  he  carried  f  the  Danes  say,  blsssende 
I n 6 1 ru m e u t c r,  blowing  instruments,  for  instruments  that 
are  blown ^  wind  instruments ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  gnunma- 
riaiiB,  few  Germans  would  hesitate  to  say,  with  Liebig,  eine 
zu  begriindendc'Wisscnschaft,  a  ^AemaQ  founded^  or 
to  be  founded^  &c.;*  or  to  speak  of  das  zu  beziehende 
IlauB,  the  house  to  he  occupied,  eine  vorhabende  Beise, 
a  journey  to  be  undertaJcen,  while  verdienter  and  Bedien- 


*  Ei)  pricht  in  dor  That  Aenta  and  medieioltcbe  SchrUtitellar  welehe  behanp> 
ten  dass  eino  auf  exacts  Keuntnin  tn  begraodende  Wlawnachaft  dtr 
diiiti^tisc'hen  und  medicmuchen  Praxis  unmfigUch  teL    L&eUg^  Ch«m.  Britft. 

4tc.  Aullagc,  I.  17. 
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ter,  participial  passive  forms  are  constantly  naed  actiyely, 
the  one  as  an  adjective,  the  other  as  a  noun. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  say,  that  the  eonstracdaii 
^  the  house  is  building '  is  sustained  by  the  authority  of  usige, 
and  by  many  analogies  in  the  English  and  cognate  langnage& 
Nor  is  it  objectionable  as  an  equivocal  phrase,  because  it  it 
very  seldom  used  when  the  subject  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
can  1)0  an  agent,  and  always  with  a  context,  or  under  ci^ 
cumstances  which  show  that  the  participle  must  be  taken  in 
a  passive  sense. 

To  reject  it,  therefore,  is  to  violate  the  laws  of  language 
by  an  arbitrary  change;  and,  m  this  particular  case,  the  pro- 
posed substitute  is  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the  Engliih 
tongue. 

Eut  if  an  innovation  in  the  established  phraseology  of  the 
last  two  centuries  must  be  made,  either  for  the  sake  of  change^ 
or  with  the  view  of  hannonizing  English  syntax  to  the  eye, 
let  us  at  once  cast  oil*  the  fear  of  ignorant  criticism  and  the 
sneers  of  precisian  aflfectation,  go  back  to  the  primitive  con- 
struction, which  the  popular  good  sense  and  grammatical 
instincts  of  humble  English  life  have  still  preserved,  and  say, 
witli  our  fathers — '  the  ark  was  a  preparmg,'  '  the  house  was 
ifi  building.' 

'  The  participial  form  is,  in  most  languages,  a  stumblings 
block,^^'  and  the  resemblance  between  that  part  of  speech  and 
the  verbal  adjective  is  a  constant  source  of  embarrassment 
IIuw  subtile  and  difficult  of  apjJication  arc  the  rules  for  de- 
termining when  the  active  paiticii)le  in  French  is  to  be 
treated  as  a  form  of  the  verb,  and  so  not  declined,  and  when 


*  Query  fur  the   purUts:    Ought  I  rather  to  say,  A  block-thai-u-beiiic 

stuinbled-at  ? 
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as  an  adjective,  and  accordingly  to  be  varied  for  gender  and 
miniber.  And  in  French  and  Italian,  liow  hard  to  know 
when  the  participle  in  the  compound  tenses  is  declinable,  and 
when  not !  We  have  not  the  same,  but  analogous,  difficul- 
ties in  our  own  words  of  the  same  class.  There  is  a  large 
number  of  both  active  or  i)resent,  and  past  or  passive  parti- 
ciples, which  use  has  converted  into  adjectives,  and  their 
syntax  has  been  modified  accordingly.  To  the  employment 
of  those  to  which  the  car  has  been  familiarized  by  practice, 
we  arc  reconciled,  but  we  instinctively  shrink  from  every 
new  attcnij)t  to  confound  words  of  these  two  classes.  There 
is  at  ])rc.scnt  an  inclination  in  England  to  increase  the  num- 
ber ot*  active,  in  America,  of  passive  participles,  employed 
ivlth  the  syntax  of  the  adjective.  Tlius,  in  England  it  is 
common  to  hear  :  "  such  a  thing  is  vf-ry  dajnaging^^'*  and  the 
j)hras('  lias  been  recently  introduced  into  this  country.  Trench 
says  :  ^*  AV'ords  which  had  become  unintelligible  or  viideadr 
ifif/S'  and  '*  the  j^hrasc  could  not  have  been  other  than  more 
or  hss  inishmltnfj ;-'^  *'  these  are  the  most  serious  and  most 
recurrinyy  >i  ow,  thougli  j>h\iiilufj^  (f^fitifying^  encouraging^ 
and  many  other  like  words  have  long  been  established  as 
adject ive>,  vet  tlie  eases  cite<l  fn)m  Trench  strike  us  as  un- 
pleasant  novelties,  llie  rule  ajipcars  to  be  this  :  AVhere  there 
exists  an  adjective  ut'  eorrespon<ling  meaning,  we  cannot  em- 
ploy tlie  participle  as  an  a<ljective;  but  if  there  is  no  such 
adj'ctive,  the  ]>artiriple  may  take  its  place.  Ti»  apply  this: 
we  niij^'lit  not  to  ^ay  very  ilaimuj'nuj^  bwause  wo  have  the 
a<lj<'ctivc  iiijiir'nt't.s :  or  very  rtVHrrlng^  birause  we  have^rtf- 
qyiiht,  r»ut  we  may  <*mi»l<»y  y/v////y/;/y  and  awouraging  as 
:i<lj((ti\«'>,  ]Mcau>e  there  arc  no  English  a<ljectives  with  tho 
same  ineaiiin«r.     Y \h\\\  the  same  principle,  we  may  justify 

the  use  ot'  inishtnling  with  an  adjectival  syntax,  though  it 
4i^ 
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has  a  raw  and  unpleasant  savor,  and  it  is  objectionable  only 
because  it  is  new. 

Many  past  or  rather  passive  participles  have  long  been 
employed  as  adjectives,  and  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule 
for  distinguishing  between  them.  A  practical  criterion  ii 
the  application  of  the  adverb  veryj  which  we  use  to  qualify 
adjectives,  not  participles,  except  when  the  latter  have  be- 
come adjectives ;  thus  wo  say  *  I  am  very  happy^  but  not  *  I 
am  very  delighted; '  though  very  tiredj  very  learned^  and  the 
like,  are  freely  employed.  Tlie  inclination  in  this  conntrr  is 
to  enlarge  the  list  of  these  words,  and  we  not  unfreqnently 
hear  such  expressions  as  '  very  satisfied,'  *  very  pleased/  It 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  we  may  say  *  a  tired  man/  *  a  learned 
man,'  'lie  is  very  tired  or  very  learned;'  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  wliile  we  use  the  phrase  '  a  disappointed  man,'  we  can- 
not say  '  he  is  very  disappointed,'  though  he  is  *  very  much 
disappointed  '  is  an  idiomatic  phrase. 

TIic  more  frequent  employment  of  both  the  participles 
with  an  adjectival  syntax,  is,  in  its  origin,  a  Gallicism,  bnt 
it  also  exemplifies  the  prevailing  inclination  to  reject  purely 
grammatical  distinctions,  and  to  simplify  our  grammar,  by 
assimilating  funiis  and  plirases  which  suggest  no  substantial 
difference  of  sense,  while  we  are  at  the  same  time  increasing 
our  power  of  expression  l»y  enlarging  our  vocabulary,  and 
more  nicely  discriminating  between  words  of  like  general 
meaning. 

It  is  <loubtless  an  im]^ovement  in  any  language  to  increase 
the  sigiiifiearuM;  (»f  its  vocabulary,  and  make  the  meaning  of 
a  period  di']»eTid  more  on  the  inherent  force,  and  less  on  the 
form  and  arrangement,  of  the  words  that  compose  it ;  and 
therefore,  though  every  man  of  taste  will  prefer  to  foUoiw 
rather  than  to  lead  in  linguistic  changes,  yet  there  ii 
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ionnd  objection  to  the  tendencies  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
except  the  repulsive  effect  of  all  neologisms  in  syntax. 

The  same  observation  wull  apply  to  another  granmiatical 
subtilty,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  has  at  present 
no  logical  value  or  significance  whatever.  I  refer  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  will  and  shall,  as  used  with  different  per- 
sonal pronouns,  whether  as  signs  of  the  future,  or  as  forms 
of  dctcmiination  or  authority.  I  ahallj  you  vhII^  and  he  wiU^ 
are  generally  simply  futures,  predictions ;  and  will  and  ahaU 
are  true  auxiliaries.  I  will^  you  shaUy  and  he  ahaUy  are  ex- 
pressions of  determination ;  and  loill  and  sh<ill  are  not  true 
auxiliaries.  No  very  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  distinc- 
tion ap2)arently  so  arbitrary  has  been  given,  though  some 
ingenious  sii^x^jjestions  as  to  the  origin  of  it  have  been  offered ; 
but,  wluitovi  r  foundation  may  once  have  existed  for  this 
nicety,  it  now  answers  no  intellectual  puq)Ose.  In  Scotland, 
and  in  many  ])arts  of  the  United  States,  wiJl  and  shall  are 
confoundiMl,  or  at  least  not  employed  according  to  tlie  estab- 
litflied  Enirlish  ii>aii:e.  Tliere  is  little  risk  in  predicting  that 
at  no  vcrv  distant  day,  tliis  verbal  quibble  will  disap^iear, 
and  tliat  oik*  of  \\\k\  auxiliaries  will  be  employed  with  all  per- 
sons nt*  till'  nominative,  exclusively  as  the  sign  of  the  future, 
an<l  tlit^  otlicT  only  as  an  ex])ression  of  purpose  or  authority. 
To  jKTsons  accustnnKMl  to  bo  Bcrupulous  in  the  use  of  these 
wolds,  the  cnntn.-^iun  or  irn»^ular  employment  of  them  is  one 
of  tilt'  \\\i)A  di'-a^/reeable  of  all  <lepartures  from  the  English 
i<lioin  ;  but  as  the  sid)tilty  in  <{Uestion  serves  no  end  but  to 
eniha na-s,  the  rejeetion  of  it,  nceompanied  with  a  constant 
distinction  in  hi*tinimj  between  the  two  wonls,  must  be 
deenird  not  a  e<»rruption,  but  a  rational  improvement. 

It  i>  inii>o>>il)lt»,  in  a  single  lecture,  to  notice  in  detail 
the  thousand  violations  of  grammatical  propriety,  which  are 
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constantly  springing  up  and  threatening  to  pervert  and  de- 
naturalize our  mother  tongue ;  but  the  deliberate  introduc- 
tion of  incorrect  fonns,  whether  by  the  coinage  of  new,  or 
the  revival  of  obsolete  and  inexpressive  syntactical  combina- 
tions, ought  to  be  resisted  even  in  trifles,  especially  where  it 
leads  to  the  confusion  of  distinct  ideas.  An  example  of  this 
is  the  recent  use  of  the  adverbial  phrases  in  respect  qfj  in 
reyard  of,  for  i7i  or  with  respect  or  regard  to.  TinB  innova- 
tion is  without  any  syntactical  ground,  and  ought  to  be  coih 
dcmncd  and  avoided  as  a  mere  grammatical  crotchet. 

Tlie  wi'iters  of  the  seventeenth  century  used  these  expres- 
sions in  tlireo  senses:  First,  for  *m  comparison  with;'  88, 
the  expenses  of  the  government  are  small,  in  respect  of  iti 
revciuie ;  secondly,  for  *  hy  reason  of^  or  '  on  (recount  ^;' 
as,  ill  resjKct  of  onr  ignorance  and  frailty,  we  ought  to  be 
humble  ;  and  finally,  as  a  mode  of  introducing  a  subject,  lim- 
iting a  general  proposition,  or  referring  to  a  particular  point, 
in  which  case  it  was  equivalent  to  the  phrases  *  as  toj  *  in 
reference  to^  '  re^pecting^  '  so  far  as  concerns^  &c.*  He  fint 
use,  that  expressive  of  compai'ison,  soon  became  obsolete^ 
and  has  not  been  revived.    Tlie  form,  in  respect  or  regard  efy 

*  First  sense,  of  "  comparison : " 

The  WarrcH  of  Latter  Ages  sccmc  to  bo  made  in  the  Darke»  fit  rewpeH  of  fliB 
glory  and  honour  which  reflected  upon  men  from  the  Wars  in  ancient  Tlmfl^ 
Bacou^s  Essays,  16S9,  Essay  xxix.  Of  the  True  Greatness  of  KingdomSL 

Second  sense,  "  by  reason,"  or,  *'  on  account  of:" 

Thu  Northern  tract  of  the  World  is  in  nature  the  more  martial  Region :  bs 
it  in  rcaptct  ofi\\Q  Stars  of  that  HemispherCf  •  •  •  or  of  the  cold  of  ths 
Xort  hern  puru<,  which  •  *  *  doth  make  the  bodies  hardest  and  the  conngs 
warmest.  Do.,  do.,  Essay  Iviii.  Of  Vicissitudes  of  ThlngL 

Third  sense,  *' relatively  to,"  or,  "  with  reference  to :" 

Timing  of  the  Sute  is  the  principal;  Timing,  I  say,  not  onelj  in  rwfpm 
of  the  Person  that  should  grant  it,  but  in  respect  of  those  which  are  like  lo 
crossc  it.  Po.,  do.,Essaj  xliz.  Of  Soitois. 
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was  then  confined  to  the  meaning,  by  reason  of,  on  dccoimt 
.  of ;  and  in  or  with  respect  or  regard  to  was  employed  in  the 
sense  of  in  nfercnce  to,  respecting.  This  employment  of  these 
latter  two  forms  had  become  well  settled,  though  the  first  of 
them  was  seldom  employed  except  in  the  dialect  of  the  law. 
Colerid<;c  was  tlie  first  eminent  writer  of  this  century  who 
returned  to  the  practice  of  using  '  in  respect  of  exclusively; 
but  his  writings  never  had  suflicient  currency  to  produce 
much  inihience  on  the  hmguage.  Since  his  time,  however, 
some  deservedly  i>oxMilar  writers  have  employed  this  phrase; 
and  with  Trench  it  is  a  pet  construction,  and  often  introduced 
when  a  very  different  phrase  would  much  better  express  its 
meaning.  It  rests,  of  course,  on  the  theory  that  in  this 
phrase,  rtsjHct  or  r((ftrd  is  an  independent  noun,  and  there- 
fore >Ii<>iil(l  ])e  followed  ]>y  tlie  i)re2>osition  of.  But  this,  I 
think,  is  a  nii-taken  view  of  the  subject.  Tlie  word  respect 
in  tills  (•onil)inati<>ii  lias  none  of  the  meanings  known  to  it  as 
an  in(lr|»en<lent  noun,  in  the  English  vocabulary.  Tlie  ex- 
pre>sinn  *  in  or  witli  respect '  is  an  idiotism,  a  phraseological 
con-tnictinn  <»t*  an  adverbial  character,  and  in  its  ordinary 
modern  use,  it  is  the  e(iuivalent  of  rehttivehj.  Old  writers 
soinctiiiKs  say  'respectively  to.'  Tliis  is  now  disused ;  Imt 
'relatively  to 'is  by  no  means  unfre({uent,  and  'in  respect 
<f^^  used  in  this  smse,  is  just  as  gross  a  violation  of  English 
grammar  as  to  write  *  relatively  of  or  in  reference  of,^ 

The  imre  violation  of  a  grammnti(*al  rule  would  be  a 
(•om]>aratively  small  evil ;  but  most  of  the  writers  who  liave 
a<l»»j»tiMl  thi>  innovation,  are  so  anxious  to  parade  it,  as  a 
ba<lir<'  ot'  the  style  of  a  s<*hool,  that  they  drag  it  in  on  all 
o((a.«-ion>,  where  thev  <'an,  bv  anv  chance,  contrive  to  intro- 
dure  it,  vcrv  often  emi)lovinir  it  in  constructions  that  leave  it 
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difficult  to  determine  whether  they  mean  relatively  iOj  or  iy 
reason  of,  or  i?i  point  of;  and  the  vague  use  of  the  phrase,  of 
course,  tends  to  embarrass  the  reader  by  confounding  in  ex- 
pression things  logically  very  distinct.* 

The  two  changes  which  I  have  now  been  considering  are 
not  of  popular,  but  of  scholastic  origin,  and  they  are  wholly 
the  fruit  of  an  affectation  of  superior  correctness.  But  there 
is,  among  the  novelties  I  have  referred  to,  one  which  origi- 
nated with  the  multitude,  and  has  a  psychological  foundation, 
though  it  is  too  much  at  variance  with  the  general  analogy 
of  the  hui<i:ua£!:c  to  deserve  countenance.  I  refer  to  the  use 
of  the  word  comimnilty  without  the  article,  when  not  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  in  common ;  as,  for  example,  ^  Comr 
launiiy  is  interested  in  the  question  ;'  '  the  policy  is  injurious 
to  community,^  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  respectable  writer 
has  sanctioned  tliis  form  of  speech,  and  it  is  justly  regarded 
as  a  very  gross  vulgarism  ;  but  I  could  name  persons  of  some 
position  in  the  literary  world,  who  employ  it  colloquially. 
Tlie  general  rule  is,  that  common  nouns  employed  in  a  defi- 
nite sense  in  the  singular  number,  must  take  the  article. 
Tims,  in  the  first  of  the  instances  just  given,  though  ignorant 
people,  and  some  who  are  not  ignorant,  except  in  this  partic- 
ular, say  '  Community  is  interested  in  the  question,'  no  one 
would  say,  'Puhlic  is  interested  in  the  question.'  The  philo- 
logical instinct  of  every  English-speaking  man  would  l>e 
shocked  at  the  omission  of  the  article,  and  would  correct  the 

*  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  Fayinp,  "in  reference  of;""  but  if  these  phrases  lit 
to  be  governed  by  the  rules  of  English  construction  of  nouni<^  there  is  as  pood 
-round  for  this  expnssion  as  for  "in  reaped  ofy  The  Latin  etymology  of 
n^j'^cf  li:,s  nothiniT  to  do  with  the  rpiestion,  for  the  Latin  primitive  was  not'^used 
for  ;iny  such  purpose,  or  in  any  such  construttion  ;  and  the  phrase  in  question 
is  strictly  an  Knqllsh  idiotism. 
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phrase  by  supplying  it,  '  The  public  is  interested.'  Now, 
the  grammatical  category  of  the  words  community  and  pvb- 
Kc  in  these  examples  is  the  same.  Why,  then,  do  some  ears 
demand  the  article  in  one  case,  and  reject  it  in  the  other ! 
The  explanation  is  this.  When  ^e  personify  common  nouns 
used  definitely  in  the  singular  number,  we  may  omit  the 
article.  Tims  Holy  Churchy  not  the  Holy  Church,  was 
constantly  used  by  old  writers,  because  the  church  was  in- 
vested with  personality,  regarded  as  a  thinking,  acting, 
authoritative  entity.  For  the  same  reason,  Parliament^  and 
in  England,  Mhmters^  used  instead  of  the  ministry^  do  not 
take  the  article ;  nor,  according  to  present  usage,  does  (Jon- 
ffresSj  as  applii^d  to  our  National  Legislature;  and  in  the 
ecclesiastical  j)r()ceeding8  of  some  religious  denominations, 
C0tiVi7if!oji  and  Synod  are  employed  in  the  same  way,  on  the 
same  ]>rincij)le.  With  respect  to  Congress^  the  omission  of 
the  articlo  is  recent,  for  during  the  Revolution,  wliile  the 
Federal  (Tovernnieiit  was  a  body  of  doubtful  authority  and 
ptTiiiunence,  and  not  yet  familiar  to  the  j)eople  as  a  great 
continuiiifT,  constitutive,  and  ordaining  power,  the  phrase 
used  was  always  '  ///*'  ('ongress,'  and  such  is  the  form  of  ex- 
pression ill  the  constitution .  itself.  But  when  the  govern- 
ment hecaiiie  consolidated,  and  Congress  was  recognized  as 
tin-  paramount  le«j:islative  j)Ower  of  the  Union,  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  national  will,  it  was  personifietl,  and  the  article 
droppe^K  aii<l  in  like  manner,  tlie  wonl  Government  is  often 
used  ill  tJK'  saiiu*  wav.  Now  in  our  time,  as  I  have  often  had 
occasion  to  miiark,  societv  has  hc^come  more  intenselv  social ; 
tin*  irtliiiir  ot*  union,  and  *)f  mutual  interest,  the  conscious- 
no-^  <»t'  nciprocal  right  an<l  duty,  are  8tn»ngthened,  and  the 
body  of  the  nation  is  more  habitually  regarded  as  a  homo- 
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geneous  self-conscious  agent.  Hence,  what  we  call  *  thecomr 
mvii'di/'  is  conceived  of  as  a  being,  not  as  a  thing;  as  an 
organic  combination,  a  person  in  short,  not  as  an  assemblage 
of  unrelated  individuals.  Accordingly,  the  word  community 
is  beginning  to  take  the  syntax  of  personal  and  personified 
nonns,  and  to  reject  the  article,  while  public^  which  we  em- 
ploy in  a  sense  implying  less  of  common  feeling  and  common 
interest  than  Latin  usage  ascribed  to  it,  is  uniformly  con- 
strued with  the  article.  The  omission  of  the  article  before 
this  noun,  though  not  defensible,  is  not  without  a  show  of 
reason,  and  deserves  less  condemnation  than  '  is  being  built ' 
and  ••  in  respect  oj\^  which  are,  with  most  of  those  who  use 
tliem,  at  bust  but  philological  coxcombries. 

Tlie  history  of  tlie  classical  lan^uaojes  and  literature 
affords  little  encouragement  to  those  who  hope  for  further 
substantial  improyement  in  the  English  speech,  or  even  to 
those  who  are  striving  tc»  arrest  its  degeneracy  and  decay. 
Tlie  tongues  of  Hellas  and  Rome  had  each  but  a  single  era 
of  vigor  and  ])erfeotion  ;  and  the  creative  literature  of  Greece 
extends  over  a  period  but  a  hundred  years  longer  than  that 
wliii'h  has  elai)sed  since  Chaucer  sang.  Six  centuries  com- 
])rise  all  that  has  made  the  Grecian  intellect  immortal. 
Koman  literature,  essentially  borrowed,  or  at  least  imitative, 
and  commencing  only  after  the  oracles  of  Hellenic  genius 
had  ceased  to  give  rus2)onses,  flourished  but  half  as  long.  So, 
in  modern  times,  Italy  was  but  three  hundred  years  a  power 
in  tlie  world  of  letters,  an<l  Spain  had  scarcely  a  longer  age 
of  iutellcM-tual  activity.  Gernumv,  on  the  contrary,  has  an 
old  literature,  and  a  new,  a  >^'il)elungenlied,  and  after  six 
centuries,  ngain  a  Faust ;  aiul  the  present  century  affords  evi- 
dence that  the  mind  of  the  Anglican  race  is  rousing  itself  to 
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win  new  prizes  in  tho  arena  of  letters.  There  was  one 
cause  of  decadence  in  the  classical  languages,  which  does  not 
exist  in  those  of  the  modem  Gothic  stock.  Greece  and  Borne 
had  no  foreign  fountains  from  which  to  draw,  when  their  own 
were  waxing  turbid  and  dry,  no  old  literature,  no  record  of  a 
primitive,  half-forgotten  language,  no  long-neglected  but  rich 
mine  of  linguistic  wealth,  whence  the  unwrought  ores  of 
spcecli  could  yet  be  extracted:  and  hence  their  literatore 
died,  because  tlieir  tongues  were  consumed,  thdr  material 
exhausted.  K  such  a  fate  awaits  the  genius  and  the  language 
of  tlie  Anglican  people,  it  is  but  the  common  lot  of  all  thinga 
human ;  but  we  are  nevertheless  far  from  the  day  when  the 
resources  of  our  maternal  speech  will  all  have  been  made 
available,  and  when  nothing  but  stereotyped  repetition  will 
be  left  for  our  writers.  Tlie  Saxon  legions  which  the  Normau 
irru{)tioii  drove  from  the  field  may  yet  be  rallied;  and,  with 
the  renoviition  of  our  language,  we  may  still  hope  for  a  bless- 
ing wliic'li  was  denied  to  Hellas  and  Latium:  the  revival  of 
the  glories  of  a  national  literature. 


LECTURE    XXX. 

THE   ENGLISH   LANGUAGE  IN   AMERICA. 

The  English  language  in  America  is  necessarily  much 
aflFccted  by  tlic  multitude  of  new  objects,  processes,  and  habits 
of  life  that  qualify  our  material  existence  in  tliis  new  world, 
which,  with  sometimes  incongruous  architecture,  we  are 
building  up  out  of  the  raw  stock  that  nature  has  given  us; 
by  the  groat  influx  of  foreigners  speaking  diflferent  languages 
or  dialects,  wlio,  in  adopting  our  speech,  cannot  fail  to  com- 
municate to  it  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  own;  by 
climatic  and  other  merely  material  causes  which  affect  the 
action  of  tlie  organs  of  articulation,  and  of  course  the  form 
of  spoken  words  ;  by  tlic  generally  diffused  habit  of  reading, 
wliich  makes  pronunciation  and  phrase  more  formal  and  also 
moi'e  unifonu  ;  and  doubtless  by  other  more  obscure  and  vet 
undetected  causes. 

Tims  far,  it  can  by  no  means  be  said  that  any  distinct 
dialectic  difference  has  established  itself  between  En^rland 
and  the  Ignited  States  ;  and  it  is  a  trite  observation,  that, 
though  very  few  Americans  speak  as  well  as  the  educated 
classes  of  Kijglislimen,  yet  not  only  is  the  average  of  English 
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nfiod  here,  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  better  than  that  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  English  people ;  but  there  are  fewer 
local  peculiarities  of  form  and  articulation  in  our  vast  extent 
of  territory  than  on  the  comparatively  narrow  soil  of  Great 
Britain.  In  spite  of  disturbing  and  distracting  causes,  Eng- 
lish is  more  emphatically  on^  in  America  than  in  its  native 
land  ;  and  if  we  have  engrafted  on  our  mother-speech  some 
wide-spread  corruptions,  we  have  very  nearly  freed  the  lan- 
guage, in  our  use  of  it,  from  some  vulgar  and  disagreeable 
peculiarities  exceedingly  common  in  England. 

So  far  as  any  tendency  to  divergence  between  the  two 
countries  exists,  it  manifests  itself  at  present,  rather  in  the 
spf)ken  than  in  the  written  dialect,  in  pronunciation  rather 
than  in  vocabulary  and  grammatical  structure.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  a  marked  difference  of  a«V7i<  is  already 
observable ;  but,  though  a  very  few  words  current  on  one  side 
the  Atlantic  are  either  obsolete,  or  not  yet  introduced,  upon 
the  other,  it  would  be  difheult  to  frame  a  written  sentence, 
which  wouM  be  pronounced  good  English  by  competent 
judges  in  America,  and  condemned  as  unidiomatic  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sonic  noticeable  local  and  general  differences  between 
American  and  Hritish  English  may  be  explaine<l  by  the 
fact,  that  considerable  b(»dit*s  of  Englishmen  sometimi^  emi- 
grate<l  from  the  same  vicinity,  and  that  in  their  new  home 
tlicv  and  tlieir  multiplic^l  di»scendauts  have  kept  together 
and  contimicd  to  employ  diaU*ctic  peculiarities  of  their  native 
FlMMcli,  «»r  retained  wonls  of  general  usage  which  elsewhere 
peri>li»d.  Tlnis  tlie  iidiabitants  of  Easteni  Virginia  were 
earlv  >(ttlrrs,  and  have  intermixed  little  with  the  descend- 
ants  of  otlier  colonists  or  strangers.     Hence,  they  are  said  to 
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Fct^in  some  Shakespearean  words  not  popnlaily  known  in 
other  American  or  even  English  districts ;  and  tho  dialect  of 
South-Eastom  Massachusetts,  which  is  inhabited  by  the  un- 
mixed progeny  of  the  fii*st  immigrants,  is  marked  by  corre- 
sponding individualities.  It  is  to  the  influence  of  such  caiuei 
that  we  owe  some  excellent  words,  which  have  now  become 
universal  in  the  United  Stat<»s,  as,  for  example,  the  verb  io 
wilty  which  has  strangely  been  suffered  to  perish  in  England, 
witliout  leaving  any  substitute  or  equivalent  behind  it. 

In  the  use  of  colloquialisms,  not  only  tolerated  but  pre- 
ferred in  conversation,  tliough  scarcely  allowable  in  writing, 
the  two  nations  differ  considerably.  What  our  own  self- 
indulgences  are,  in  this  respect,  it  is  difficult  for  an  American 
to  say,  because  lie  becomes  conscious  of  them,  as  national 
peculiarities,  only  when  his  attention  is  called  to  them  by 
criticisms  which  good-breeding  seldom  permits  an  English- 
man to  make.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  an  educated 
American  hears,  in  the  best  circles,  familiar  expressions  and 
grammatical  licenses,  which  he  would  himself  not  venture  to 
employ  in  America.  For  instance,  he  will  most  frequently 
hear  it  is  v}t\  and  even  it  is  him^  instead  of  it  is  T^  it  is  he. 
Some  English  grammarians  think  the  former  of  these  expres- 
sions defensible  ;  and,  in  the  analogy  of  the  French  and  Dan- 
ish languages,  where  the  corresponding  forms  are  not  merely 
allowable,  but  obligatory,  there  lies  an  argument  of  some 
weight ;  but  this  apparent  gi'ammatical  solecism  is  not  sane- 
tioiied  by  Anglo-Saxon  usage,  or  the  authority  of  good 
writers. 

The  nio.st  important  peculiarity  of  American  English  is  a 
hixity,  irri*giil:»rity,  and  confusion  in  tho  use  of  particles* 
Tlie  same  thing  is,  indeed,  observable  in  England,  but  not  to 
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the  same  extent,  though  Bome  gross  departures  from  idio- 
matic^ propriety,  sucfh  as  iUfferent  to,  for  different  from,  are 
coniuion  in  England,  which  none  but  very  ignorant  persons 
would  he  guilty  of  in  America.  Tlieso  may  seem  trifling 
matters,  and  in  languages  abounding  in  inflections,  they 
might  1)0  so  ;  hut  in  a  syntax,  depending,  like  ours,  so  much 
upon  the  right  use  of  particles,  strict  accuracy  in  this  partic- 
ular becomes  seriously  imi)ortant. 

In  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
well-e(lu(*ated  Americans  confonn  more  closely  to  grammat- 
ical pr()[>ricty  than  the  corre82>onding  class  in  England.  At 
least,  the  proper  use  of  the  compoimd  preterite  is  more  gen- 
eral with  us.  In  English  writers  of  some  pretensions,  we 
meet  siicli  phrases  as  '  this  j»late  has  heen  engraved  by  Albert 
Diiivr,'  Mills  palace  has  heeii  designed  by  Michael  Angclo, 
for  ^/v/.y  eni^ravi'd,  wan  designed.  Such  an  abuse  of  the 
projMT  utlici^  <»f  the  preterite  is  never  heard  in  America.  In 
general,  I  think  we  may  say,  that  in  point  of  naked  syn- 
ta(ti(:il  acrnracy,  the  English  of  America  is  not  at  all  inferior 
to  tli:it  i»t*  England  ;  but  we  do  not  discriminate  so  precisely 
in  tin*  inraning  of  words,  nor  do  we  habitually,  in  either  con- 
versation or  in  writing,  express  ourselves  so  gracefully,  or 
employ  s»»  (•la^si(•  a  diction,  as  the  English.  Our  taste  in 
lanL^MiaL'e  is  le>s  fastidious,  and  our  li<?enses  and  inaccuracies 
art*  more  tVeqnently  of  a  eliara<'ter  indicative  of  want  of  re- 
timiinnt  and  elfirant  enlture,  than  those  we  hear  in  eilucated 
soeirtv  in  Knirlaiid. 

TIh'  rauM'S  t»f  the  ditVerenees  in  pronunciation  are  partly 
j)li\>ic:il,  and  tlnTt'tore  <lit)icult,  if  nt»t  impossible,  to  resist; 
and  partly  owing  to  a  diflerencc*  of  circumstances.  Of  this 
latt'  r  cla.-s  «>f  influences,  the  universality  of  reading  in  Amer- 
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ica  is  the  most  obvious  and  important.  The  most  marked 
difference  is,  perhaps,  in  the  length,  or  prosodical  qnantitj, 
of  tlie  vowels  ;  and  Loth  the  causes  I  have  mentioned  concur 
to  i>roducc  this  effect.  Wo  are  said  to  drawl  our  words  by 
protracting  the  vowels,  and  giving  them  a  more  diphthongal 
sound  tlian  the  Englisli.  Xow,  an  Englishman  who  reads, 
will  habitually  utter  liis  vowels  more  fully  and  distinctly 
than  his  countryman  who  does  not ;  and,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, a  nation  of  readers,  like  the  Americans,  will  pronounce 
more  deliberately  and  clearly  than  a  people,  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  unable  to  read,  as  in  England.  From 
our  miiversal  habit  of  reading,  there  results  not  only  a 
greater  distinctnebs  of  ai*ticulation,  but  a  strong  tendency  to 
assimilate  the  spulven  to  the  written  language.  Tims  Amer- 
icauii  incline  to  give  to  every  syllable  of  a  written  word  a  di^ 
tinct  enunciation  ;  and  the  popular  habit  is  to  say  dic4ion- 
ai^y^  9/iil-it'((r-f/y  with  a  secondarj'  accent  on  the  penultimate, 
instead  of  tf^inking  the  third  syllable,  as  is  so  common  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  no  doubt  something  disagreeably  stiff  in  an 
anxious  and  affected  conformity  to  the  very  letter  of  orthog- 
rai>liy ;  and  to  thoi?c  accustomed  to  a  more  hurried  utterance, 
we  ni:iy  seem  to  drawl,  when  we  are  only  giving  a  full  ex- 
pression to  letters,  which,  though  etymologically  imixirtant, 
the  Eiiirlish  liubitually  slur  over,  sputtering  out,  as  a  Swedish 
•satirist  says,  one-half  of  the  word,  and  swallowing  the  other. 
'Hie  tend  nicy  to  make  the  long  vowels  diphthongal  is  noticed 
by  foni^ners  as  a  pei'ulijirity  of  the  orthoepy  of  our  lan- 
cruair*' :  and  tlii-^  tendenry  will,  of  couriie,  be  strengthened  by 
any  ciiuse  which  produc'es  greater  slowness  and  fulness  of 
artl<'ulati<in.  lJesi<les  the  inllueiice  of  the  habit  of  rcadin{^ 
there  is  some  reason  to  tliink  that  climate  is  affecting  ovi 
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articulation.  In  spite  of  the  greater  coldness  of  our  winters, 
our  flora  shows  that  the  climate  of  even  our  Northern  States 
belongs,  upon  the  whole,  to  a  more  Southern  type  than  that 
of  England.  In  Southern  latitudes,  at  least  within  the  tem- 
perate zone,  articulation  is  generally  much  more  distinct 
than  in  Northern  regions.  Witness  the  pronunciation  of 
Spauisli,  Italian,  Turkish,  as  compared  with  English,  Danish, 
and  German.  Participating,  then,  in  the  physical  influences 
of  a  Soutlierti  climate,  we  have  contracted  something  of  the 
more  distinct  articulation  that  belongs  to  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  a  clear  sky.  And  this  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  incline, 
like  tlie  i^eojile  of  Southern  Europe,  to  throw  the  accent 
towards  tlic  end  of  the  word  ;  and  thus,  like  all  nations  that 
use  that  accentuation,  bring  out  all  the  syllables.  This  we 
observe  very  eoniinonly  in  the  comparative  Northern  and 
Southern  pronunciation  of  proper  names.  I  might  exemplify 
by  citin<r  familiar  instances;  but,  lest  that  should  be  invidious, 
it  may  hullice  to  say  that,  not  to  mention  more  important 
clian;^^es,  nuuiy  a  Northeni  member  of  Congress  goes  to 
Wa>ljin^t(>n  a  dnvtyl  or  a  trochee^  and  comes  home  an  amphi- 
hrarh  or  an  iamhuft.  Why  or  how  external  physical  causes, 
ar*  climate  an<l  modes  of  life,  should  affect  pronunciation,  we 
cannot  sav  ;  l>ut  it  is  evident  that  material  influences  of  some 
sort  arc  jjrodncinn^  a  change  in  our  bodily  constitution,  and 
we  arc  fast  a<<|uirin<^  a  distinct  national  Anglo-American 
type.  That  the  delicate  organs  of  articulation  should  partici- 
])ate  in  sndi  tendencies,  is  alto«^'thcr  natural ;  and  tlie  opera- 
tion of  I  he  eau>es  which  give  rise  to  them,  is  palpable  even 
in  our  hand-writing,  which,  if  not  uniform  with  itself,  is  gen- 
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crally,  ncvcrthelcsi^,  so  unlike  common  English  script  as  to 

be  rejidily  disliii*2!:iiis]ied  from  it. 

Tu  the  joint  operation,  tlien,  of  these  two  causes,  iiiiiversal 
readinir  and  cliniatie  inihienees,  we  must  ascribe  our  habit 
of  dwt'Uinii;  uj>un  vowel  and  diplitliontijal  sounds,  or  drawling, 
if  that  term  is  insi.sted  upon.  This  peculiarity,  it  mus^t  he 
admitted,  is  siiffieiently  di.sagrceable,  particularly  to  a  deli- 
cate and  fastidious  native  ear,  to  which  natural  sensitivene» 
and  intimate  familiarity  have  rendered  the  language  intelli- 
gible enough,  even  when  not  i>ronounced  with  marked  dis- 
tinctness :  but  it  is  often  noticed  l>v  foreiirners  as  both  making 
US  more  readily  understood  by  them  in  speaking  uur  own 
tongue,  and  as  connected  with  a  flexibility  of  organ,  which 
enables  ns  to  ae<|uire  a  better  pronunciation  of  other  languages 
than  is  usual  with  Engbshnien.*  In  any  case,  as,  in  spite 
of  the  oh.l  adage,  speech  is  given  us  that  we  may  make  our- 
selves understood,  our  drawling,  however  prolonged,  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  nauseous,  foggy,  mumbling  thickness  of  articu- 
lation which  characterizes  tlie  cockney,  and  is  not  unfre- 
quently  alfected  by  Englishmen  of  a  better  class. 

It  is  to  tlie  same  tendency  to  a  prolonged  and  conse- 
quently distinct  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  that  we  are  to 
ascril)e  tlie  general  retention  of  sonu»,  and  the  partial  preser- 
vation of  other,  vowel  s^junds  in  America,  now  pretty  uiii- 

*  Tlur  inlliuMicc  of  tlio  hnlit  of  full  and  distinct  articulation  in  the  orthoepy 
of  the  iiativ(»  lani^nagc  upon  our  ])ronunci.ition  of  foreign  tongues,  is  well  vxem- 
pliiicd  ill  tlio  rcadini'ss  witli  ■\vlj'n*h  Italijins  ao«inire  a  good  English  accent.  None 
of  tlu-  Romaiicr,  or  ovt-n  Gotiru;  nation.",  h'arn  to  ^{leak  English  fo  Wi-Il  as  the 
Italians.  Tlio  same  roniark  applies  with  groat  force  to  the  Turks.  The  articula- 
tion (if  tlie  Turkish  is  >o  di^linet,  that  ui)on  lir:;t  hearing  it,  you  follow  the 
sp.aker,  syllable  hy  .-iyllablo.  The  Tm-ks  actpiire  the  sounds  of  foreign  tongues 
with  ^Tiat  facility.  The  common  seal  engraver^!  of  Constantinople,  uponheariog 
a  forei.irn  name,  will  at  onee  repeat  it,  an<l  write  it  down  for  engraving,  with  aB 
close  a  conformity  to  the  true  pronunciation  as  the  Arabic  alphabet  admits  of* 
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formly  banished  out  of  the  orthoepy  of  English  writen  on 
pronunciation,  though  not  yet  quite  out  of  the  actual  speech 
of  tlie  British  people.  One  of  tliese  is  the  sound  of  o  in  non^i 
intermediate  between  the  participle  hnovon  and  the  noun  miA. 
Tliis  is  rather  peculiar  to  New  England,  and  is  used  in  ewii^ 
which  is  not  made  to  rliyme  witli  qmU  or  hooiLi  and  in  many 
other  words.  The  other  is  the  long  e  in  ihere^  which  Walker 
and  his  sequela  make  identical  with  a  in  faJU,  This  latter 
sound,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  is  by  most  Continental 
phonologists  justly  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  a  in  fcsU^ 
and  as  properly  the  long  vowel  corresponding  to  the  short  a 
in  carry  ;  but  it  seems  destined  to  extinction,  and  America  10 
in  this  respect  following  the  example  of  England. 

Tlierc  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  strange 
confusion  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  letter  r.  Indeed, 
scarcely  any  consonantal  sound  undergoes  so  many  modifica- 
tions in  proniniciation  in  different  countries  as  this.  In  some 
lan^uagcri  it  is  pronounced  with  a  vibration  of  the  uvula,  and 
is  at  tlie  same  time  distinctly  guttural ;  in  others,  it  is  articu- 
latiMl  with  a  rapid  vibration  of  the  tongue,  and  a  strong  emia- 
pion  of  tlic  breath;  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is  scarcely 
dlstin<xuishable  from  1,  and  though  marked  by  the  rough 
brcatliin^  in  some  [)arts  of  the  British  islands,  in  others  it  is 
but  an  as|)iratiou  almost  as  inarticulate  as  h.  The  Romans 
(•alU'<l  this  consonant  the  litera  canina^  the  snarling  lettcfi 
ami  the  modem  Italians  pronounce  it  with  a  very  forcible 
trill.  I  believe  the  pnmuneiation  I  mentioned  as  character- 
istic of  s<»me  Ameriean  districts,  is  not  pei*uliar  to  the  United 
States,  but  o(*eurs  also  in  England.  It  consists  in  suppresft- 
in;^  the  r  where  it  should  be  heanl,  and  adding  it  where  it 
should  not.     One  need  not  go  a  day^s  journey  from  New 

York  to  find  educated  persons  who  call  the  muudpel  role 
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of  iiction  the  lor,  and  yet  style  tlic  passag 
another  a  doah. 

Analogous  to  this  arc  two  Englisli  vn], 
wc  arc  nhiioft  wholly  free.  No  Amcrii 
nieiits  that  ehc  "  nevur  knows  when  to  hexa 
nor  is  any  cis-Atlantic  "Wellcr  cnihnrraEgc 
sliall  spell  veal  with  a  wt'.  To  ears  aceu 
nate  between  the  hbc  and  omission  of  the 
letters  v  and  w,  it  seems  strange  that  tli 
fonndcti ;  but  I  beliuvc  they  are  nowhe 
giiishcd  as  in  the  Unite<l  States.  Tlie  G 
as  I  lm\e  obsiu-ved  in  a  former  lecture,  h; 
ru^'snieiit  as  the  %-idjcar  English  with  rcspi 
linally  dis:ip]icared  from  the  artieulatic 
Koiiianee  lanj^iiagcM  altogether.  Were  it : 
of  printinjj,  the  rough  breathing  of  the 
long  before  this  have  teased  to  be  heard  ii 
to  the  pame  cause  alone  that  wc  ai-e  to  tu 
tion  of  the  distinction  hctwi.'en  the  v  vein 
other  of  whiirh  has  become  ob<foletu  in  t! 
most  hingnages  which  originally  jiossesse 

!>iit  to  rutuni :  thciv  are  other  diffe 
Amcnciiii  accent,  and  tliat  of  the  Englie 
tooilecting  and  siihtilu  to  admit  of  deti nit 
difler  as  widely  among  ourselves  in  this  ] 
ns  do  fi-om  the  I'enple  of  Great  Itrilah 
sha<Ies  of  urtienlation  can  be  eharacteriz* 
to  lit-  cliiofly  ill  the  Intonation  ;  and  I  llii 
can  hear  a  iiiitivt-  of  the  Mississippi  Vol 
tivo,  or  oliserve  the  .Southern  pivnimoiati 
other  emphatic  phrasc:?,  without  jierccivi 
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thoDgli  often  indeecribable,  difference  between  then*  and  onr 
utterance  of  the  same  things. 

Tlio  integrity,  and  futare  humonious  derelopment  of  onr 
common  Anglican  speech  in  England  and  America,  ia  threat- 
ened by  a  multitnde  of  disturbing  inflaencea.  Language, 
being  a  living  organic  thing,  is,  by  the  very  condition  of  iti 
vital  existence,  by  the  law  of  life  itself,  neceaaarily  always  in  a 
progressive,  or  at  least  a  fluctuating  state.  To  fix  it,  there- 
fore, to  petrify  it  into  immutable  forma,  is  impoamble ;  and, 
were  it  poiwible,  would  be  fatal  to  it  aa  a  medium  of  inters 
commimication  suited  to  the  evei>changefol  life  of  man.  But, 
at  tlie  tiiinie  time,  something  can  and  should  be  done  to  check 
ltd  projieiiftity  to  wondering  growth,  and  especially  the  too 
nij'iil  (livorp.-ncc  of  what  may  ultimately  become  the  two 
grcjit  dijilefts  of  tlic  English  tongue.  At  present,  the  pre- 
dominance uf  the  commercial  and  the  political  over  the  social 
rcliitiDiis  ul'  the  two  countries,  makes  the  nni^  of  our  written 
R|H.><.<<-]|  (>>i]H.-(-iitlIy  important;  but  the  wonderful  increase  in 
tlk-  facilities  of  travel,  destined  perhaps  to  be  Bupereeded  by 
I'tliL-r  still  riwilter  conveyances,  is  constantly  multiplying  the 
lutMij.-j  ami  the  iic<-a»iona  of  personal  communication  between 
the  twu  [leoplcii ;  and,  indeed,  we  are  already  ui  time,  almoet 
in  f|)iici',  nearer  to  England  than  to  the  remoter  borders  of 
our  mwii  wide-sproad  empire.  The  sea  is,  even  now,  no  longer 
wltat  lloraief'iinid  the  Adriatic — agulfofdisBociatton — ^bnta 
li«>iiil  iif  uninn,  a  jvatliway  of  rapid  intercommunion,  and,  with 
iiii-riMscil  tK-'|ii('n<'y  of  individual  intcreourae,  grows  also  the 
inijKirtaiK'C  of  the  identity  of  our  sjiolcen  tongue.  Let  mo, 
tlii-ri't'Tc.  exprcHA  my  entire  dissent  from  the  views  of  those 
wild  wouMiinliitter  the  rivalries  of  commerce  by  the  jfldonilM 
of  a  discordant  dialect — who  would  hasten  the  pmeeH  of  Mp»- 
rutiuu  between  the  stock  and  the  off-«hoot,  and  eat  off  tin  MIM 
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of  the  Pilgrim  and  tlic  Cavalier  from  thein 
in  Chaucer  oiid  S[K.-uger,  aiitl  Bacon  and  Sli 
ton  and  Fuller,  hy  Amcric-unizing,  and  code 
izing,  the  language  in  whieh  our  forefathe 
prayed,  and  sung,  fur  ii  thousand  years, 
vciit  so  sad  a  calamity,  let  us  not  voluu 
Let  us  nut,  witli  malieu  prepense,  go  ahc 
our  orthography  and  our  syntax,  our  grai 
tiuuaries,  our  nursery  liyiiins  and  our  B 
foree  of  irre^-istible  iiifluenc-cs,  our  langua 
lutionized  Itself.  When  our  own  metaphj 
CEtaldUh  a  wiser  phih)su2>hy  than  that ' 
Culuniliian  Shakespeare  shall  awake  to 
transeeiuleut  genus  of  draiuatic  eomposil 
net-e^ilies  of  a  loftier  inspiration  shall  in 
liiinls  to  the  friiniing  of  a  nol»Ier  diction  1 
let-t  <if  Alliiuu,  it  will  he  soon  enough  to  i 
mnnilT  of  speeeh,  which,  in  spito  of  the 
interests  of  ]Kilitic!t  and  of  euninieree,  mal 
the  people  of  Hiigland. 

lilt!  ineonvonieuccs  resulting  from  thi 
diakfte  uiv.  vt-iy  w-'rious  obstacles  to  ni 
the  growth  of  a  couiprihensive  and  cnlij 
to  the  erealiou  of  a  jiopular  literatun',  am 
general  enlturo.  In  a  state  where  the  di 
tire  iiuineriius  and  grt'at,  thi'  cuiiiimiuity 
niiiiiy  ilisjuiiiti'd  fragments,  that  the  no 
wealth  can  sciin-cly  l)e  devi'lopf<l ;  fur  i 
meiliuni  uf  syinpalhy  between  man  and  i 
aiiiiri<»ities  uf  rival  religions  are  not  mt 
irni-iim-ilaMe  than  the  jealousies  and  n 
never  fail  to  exist  between  neighboring  p 
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common  tongue.  Where  there  are  nnmeronB  dialects,  but 
few  can  be  bo  far  cultivated  as  to  possess  a  living  literature, 
and  many  even  will  exist  only  in  the  form  of  unwritten 
speech.  Poverty,  want  of  opportunity,  sectidhal  pride,  will 
prevent  most  of  those  who  have  no  written  language  from 
acquiring  the  dialect  of  their  more  fortunate  neij^bors  who 
possess  a  literature ;  and  but  few  intelligent  philanthropists 
will  occupy  themselves  with  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual 
interests  of  those  with  whom,  though  of  the  same  race,  and 
the  same  commonwealth,  they  can  communicate  only  through 
an  interpreter.  What  we  regard  as  distortions  of  our  mother- 
toTi<^ue  arc  more  offensive  to  us  than  the  widest  divenities 
between  it  and  unallied  languages;  and  we  regard  a  fellow- 
citizen  who  speaks  a  marked  provincial  English  with  a  con- 
tempt and  aversion,  which  we  do  not  bestow  upon  the 
forei<i:ner  who  speaks  no  English  at  all.  The  unhappy  jeal* 
oiu<ies  whi(*h  have  a  hundred  times  defeated  the  hopes  of 
Italian  patriots,  are  very  intimately  connected  with  their  dif- 
feri'nces  of  lanj]^nage.  Every  province,  every  groat  city  has 
its  dialect,  often  unintelligible,  always  ridiculous,  to  the  na- 
tives of  a  diiierent  locality,  and  one  finds  in  the  popular 
literature  of  Italy — as,  for  instance,  in  the  Secchia  Rapita — 
freqiuMit  exhibitions  of  a  mutual  hate,  apparently  imbittered 
<|uite  as  mu(*h  by  differences  of  speech,  as  by  rivalries  of 
intiTest.  Of  course,  all  educated  persons  know  the  Tuscan, 
wliich  tlie  ^reat  Florentines,  Dante  and  Petrarch  and  Bocca- 
eio,  made  the  lan*;uage  of  literature ;  but,  as  Byron  says, 


.» 


*'  Few  IuUaqs  tpMlr  the  right  Etraacan ; 

and  in  Sicily,  the  people  repudiate  not  only  the  Tuscan  dia> 
lect,  but  the  Italian  name.  Fifteen  or  twenty  of  the  profin- 
cial  dialects  have  been  reduced  to  writing,  and  more  or  Imi 
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made  known  hj  tlie  press ;  but  one  only  has  become  a  me- 
dium of  eommunicution  bevond  its  own  native  l»orderF. 
Every  Italian,  then,  )ias  two  languages,  one  for  his  home,  hu 
fireside,  his  friends,  the  narrow  plain  or  valley  or  mountain 
he  calls  his  country;  another,  for  all  the  world  without; 
and  he  bestows  the  unkindly  name  of  foreigner  upon  even  his 
brother  Italian,  whose  speech  bewrays  him  as  a  native  of  an 
adjacent  j)rovince. 

The  inconveniences  of  local  dialects  arc  infinite  to  the 
people  of  a  country  divided  by  them ;  and  nothing  but  per 
Bonal  ol)servatiun  can  enal>le  us  to  realize  the  annovances  of 
a  traveller  who,  desiring  to  extend  his  observations  bevond 
the  sphere  of  the  hotel  and  the  museum,  and  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  rural  and  domestic  life  of  the  people,  finds  his 
curiosity  hourly  baffled  by  the  impossibility  of  free  commu- 
nication with  the  humble  classes,  in  many  European  coun- 
tries, where  the  dialect  changes  almost  at  every  ]>ost. 

Tlie  philanthroj)ist  may  extract  some  consolation  out  of 
this  contusion,  in  the  reflection  that  the  Want  of  a  communitj 
of  siuH'ch,  in  countries  of  ancient,  deep-rooted  and  fixed  insti- 
tutioTis,  though  a  great,  is  not  an  unmixed,  evil.  Like  the 
corresponding  peculiarities  of  local  costume,  occupation,  and 
habits,  it  has  its  use  in  the  scheme  of  Providence,  as  a  means 
of  checking  the  sj>rea<l  of  popular  excitements,  and  a  too 
rapid  movement  of  social  changes,  which,  though  ultimately 
beiiciicial.  yet,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  j>roduce  their  best 
eH'rct,  wlu'u  neither  very  hastily  j)recipitatcd,  nor  very  fre- 
ijuently  ri'pi'uted. 

Wc  canntjt,  upon  either  si<le  of  the  ocean,  expect  to  be 
ext'iiipt  fn»m  that  general  law  of  language*,  which,  more  than 
auv  tliiiii;  elsr,  ar;rues  it  ti»  be  man's  work,  not  his  natures*- 
the   law  (»f  perpetual  change.     Man  himself  is  immortal 
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immutable.  His  passions,  his  appetites,  his  powers,  are 
everywhere  and  at  all  times,  in  kind,  almost  in  degree,  sub- 
stantially the  same ;  but  whatsoever  he  fashions  is  infinite  in 
variety  of  stmeture,  frail  in  architecture,  unstable  in  form, 
and  transitory  in  duration.  All  this  is  eminently  true  of  his 
language,  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  to  this  law  our  speech 
must  bow.  But  we  may  still  avail  ourselves  of  a  great  Ttr 
rioty  of  means  and  circumstances  peculiar  to  modem  society, 
to  retard  the  decay  of  our  tongue,  and  to  prevent  its  dissipa- 
tion into  a  multitude  of  independent  dialects. 

Tlie  original  causes  of  dialectic  difference  are  very  ob- 
scure ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  depend  on  the 
physical  influences  of  climate,  they  are  usually  very  restricted 
in  their  territorial  range.  In  countries  naturally  divided  into 
numerous  distriets  separated  by  mountains,  rivers,  marshes, 
or  other  obstacles  to  free  intercommunication,  every  isolated 
lo<*ality  has  usually  its  own  peculiarities  of  speech,  more  or 
less  (listiiietly  marked  in  proportion  as  the  community  is 
more  or  less  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  nation  at  large. 
As  the  constnietion  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  means  of 
transport,  opens  new  channels  and  increased  facilities  of  com- 
mence, these  ]>eculiaritieR  disap{>ear;  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilize<l  world,  such  internal  improvements  are  rapidly  ex- 
tending, and  numerous  local  dialects,  and  even  some  inde- 
{K*Ti(i(>nt  lan^iages,  seem  doomed  to  a  speedy  extinction. 

Tlie  (rauses  which  tend  to  extir|>ate  existing  dialectic  pe- 
euliaritics  are  even  more  ])owerfully  influential  in  prevent- 
in;x  the  formation  of  diversities;  and  the  physical  character 
of  our  own  territory  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
our  >p(.(M*Ii,  which,  if  not  absi>lutely  homogeneous,  is  now 
cmi>Ioyed  by  25,000,000  of  men,  in  one  unbroken  mass,  with 
a  uniformity  of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  other  example^  will 
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escape  tlmt  division  which  has  shattered  some  langnages  of 
the  Old  AVorid  into  Ira^nients  like  those  of  the  confusion  of 
Babel.  Tlie  geography  of  the  United  States  presents  few 
localities  suited  tu  human  habitation,  that  are  at  the  same  time 
inaccessible  to  modern  improved  modes  of  communication. 
Tlie  carriage-roadj  the  railway,  the  telegraph,  the  mails,  the 
ncwsi>aper,  penetrate  to  every  secluded  nook,  address  them- 
selves to  every  free  inhabitant,  and  speak  everywhere  one 
and  the  same  dialect. 

Independently  of  the  influences  of  physical  improve- 
ment, or  rather,  i>erhaps,  as  a  fruit  of  it,  there  arc  circum- 
stances in  the  ci>ndition  of  modern  society  which  are  con- 
stantly active  in  the  eradication  of  its  minor  differenceS| 
and  in  pro(lucin<^  a  general  amalgamation  of  all  its  con- 
stituents, and  a  hannonv  between  all  instrumentalities  not 
inherently  discordant.  !Men,  though  individually  less  sta- 
tionary, less  attached  to  locality,  arc  becoming  more  gre- 
garious in  the  mass ;  the  social  element  is  more  active,  the 
notion  of  the  solidarity  and  essential  unity  of  particular  na- 
tions, if  not  of  the  race,  is  more  a  matter  of  general  conscious- 
ness ;  the  interests  of  diflerent  classes  and  districts  are  mors 
closely  interwoven,  and  the  oi)erations  of  governments  are 
more  coni])rehensive  and  diffused  than  at  any  former  histor- 
ical epoch.  Look,  for  instance,  at  the  influence  of  the  mone- 
tary corj)orati<»ns  connecte<l  with  finance,  with  internal  im- 
]n*ovi'inents,  with  tire-insurance,  and  with  manufactures. 
Tlie  negotiability  of  their  capital  diftuses  their  proprietorship 
through  wide  regions  (»f  territory,  through  all  classes  of 
s(»cirty.  Their  administration  retpiires  fre<]uent  eommnnicar 
tion  brtween  their  shareliol<hM*s,  and  between  the  direction 
and  its  nuniernus  agents,  as  well  as  with  the  millions  who  in 
one  way  and  another  are  aflected  by  their  operationa,  and 
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thoe  every  one  of  these  corpor&tioiu,  miBchieTORB  u  in  many 
roepecta  their  inflnence  is,  Borres  as  a  bond  of  connoction,  a 
menna  and  an  occasion  of  more  intimate  commnnication  be- 
tween city  and  country,  rude  and  cnltirated,  rich  and  poor. 
Add  to  these  our  great  charities,  the  crowning  gloiy  of  this 
age,  wliich  combine  the  cfforta,  harmonize  the  sympathies, 
and  bring  together  in  free  commnnioD  thonsands,  vfao,  but 
for  snch  attractions,  hod  never  been  led  to  act  or  think  or 
speak  in  iiniBun  ;  and  further,  our  political  associations,  which 
gather  tlicir  annual  myriads  to  listen  to  the  living  voice  of 
eloquence  from  ttic  month  of  one  orator  nursed  on  the  banks 
of  tlic  iMissituippi,  of  another  who  learned  his  English  in 
the  Iiiiiil>cr  ciim]>s  uf  Maine,  and  of  a  third  who  dwells  bj 
the  lakes  uf  tlic  great  Xorth-'Weet — all  speaking,  and  so  aU 
teaching,  one  dialect  of  one  tongue.  In  like  manner,  our 
Gu^erniiit'nt,  oi'ting  through  its  army,  its  navy,  its  revonoe- 
servit-e,  iu  post  office,  is  continually  mingling,  in  all  its  de- 
])nrtitu-iits,  the  separate  ingredients  of  our  population,  com- 
muiiinf;  chiily  witli  the  remotest  comers,  everywhere  employ- 
ing. :ind  fiireing  all  aliko  to  employ  ono  form  of  syntax,  one 
fitiiiiiliinl  ot'ejiuLH'h,  ono  medium  of  thought. 

]  liclii-vi;  the  nrt  of  printing,  and  especially  the  periodical 
prcwi,  ti);rfilHT  with  tlie  general  diffusion  of  education,  which 
till'  )>ri.'s>  ttliine  lias  made  jHissiblc,  is  tlio  most  effiaent  instra- 
iiientalitr  in  pnHliiein^  uniformity  of  language  and  extii^ 
]i;iiiii;;  •liiitiiK-tiunri  of  dialect.  With  modem  facilities  of 
tninsit  iinil  triinf|i<>rt,  and  the  present  great  tendency  to  cen- 
ti-ali^ution,  t)ie  h-adtng  city  [>criodieals  are  sure  of  almost 
iiiii  vcrsiil  <'ircii1uticiu.  Ttiey  arc  more  read  and  more  quoted 
tliiiii  iLuy  other  sources  of  information.  The  in^iroTed  aeoo* 
racy  of  rejHjrtcrs  makes  the  newap^wn  "^""""It  thnmi^ 
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wliieh  not  the  thoughts  only,  bnt  almost  the  very  accents  of 
popular  speakers,  arc  published  to  the  nation ;  and  so  swift  is 
our  postal  conuminication,  that  words  uttered  to-dav  by  a 
great  orator  in  Xew  York,  arc  repeated  to-morrow  in  evenr 
hamlet  of  a  temtory  as  large  as  the  Spanish  peninsula. 

Tlie  influence  of  printing,  and  of  a  general  ability  to  read, 
in  iii*st  producing,  and  then  maintaining,  a  uniformity  of  dia- 
lect, is  remarkably  and  curiously  exemplified  in  the  Christian 
population  of  Ilellas  and  Asia  Minor. 

Tlic  modern  Greeks,  as  they  arc  called,  for  reasons  of  con- 
venience, and  because  of  their  community  of  speech,  are  a 
people,  or  rather  gi'oup  of  fragments  of  peoples,  xerv  diverse 
in  their  origin,  and  very  inneh  scattered  in  their  abodes,  ex- 
tending through  the  whole  Turkish  empire,  as  well  as  the 
Hellenic  territory  proper,  living  in  small  communities,  often 
separated  by  wide  distances  or  by  impassable  natural  bar- 
riers, surrounded  by  tribes  speaking  verj'  different  lan^ages, 
and  therefore  ex])0sed  to  continual  and  disconlant  comiptions 
of  speech  ;  and  having,  moreover,  in  general,  little  relatioii- 
shi})  to  the  old  Hellenic  race,  no  common  ix)litical  interests, 
and  little  social  or  commercial  intercourse.  Their  onlv  bond 
of  real  uiii<in  is  their  creed,  which  among  them  supplies  the 
sanie  ])lace  that  c< immunity  of  blood  does  in  other  nations. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  occupying  the  same  localities,  much 
mure  nearly  allied  in  blood,  more  closely  connected  iM>liti- 
cally,  jiossessing  greater  facilities  and  motives  for  i>ersonal 
iiit4rc<inmiunication,  often  gathering  fi'om  their  remotest  col- 
onii's  Jit  ihe  great  metropolitan  festivals  of  Athens,  of  Corinth, 
aii<l  ntlier  Ilellenij*  cities,  and,  above  all,  possesse<l  of  a  com- 
mnii  lit«'rature,  wli4>se  choicest  dainties  were  the  dailv  bread 
of  every  (ireek  intellect,  nevertheless,  not  only  spoke,  but 
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wrote,  in  dialects  dutingaiBhed  by  palpable  differenoea  of 
articnlation,  inflection,  syntax  and  vocabnlaiy.  ^e  modem 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  both  apealc  and  write,  not  indeed 
with  entire  uniformi^,  bat,  saving  Bome  limited,  thong^  re- 
markable local  exceptions,  yet  with  a  goieral  similarity  of 
dialect,  that  is  very  seldom  fonnd  in  langnages  whose  terri- 
toriftl  raiigo  IB  so  great. 

Now,  the  influence  which  has  been  most  aotivs  in  pro- 
daeing  this  remarkable  miifonnity,  is  the  cimolataooi  of 
printed  books  and  joumals  employing  the  same  vocabnlaiy, 
and  fullowing  the  same  orthography  and  the  same  syntax. 
Likt:  etfects  have  resnlted  from  the  same  eaose  in  Qennanj. 
Tlio  dialects  aro  dying  out,  jnst  in  proportion  as  the  moK 
gciiern)  dii^ecmination  of  instruction  maltipUes  readers,  and 
eiicournges  the  diffusion  of  printed  matter.  If  printing  has 
not  yet  conferred  the  same  benefit  npon  Italy,  it  is  because 
the  dctet<talile  tyrannies,  under  which  the  pcninsnla  has 
groaiiL-d  for  centuries,  have  fettered  the  press  and  ezclnded 
the  inasiies  from  the  advantages  of  education.  When  there 
an-  iii'StluT  limiks  nor  joumala,  there  can  bo  no  readers;  and 
ivliL're  luii<;uiige  is  not  cuntrolled  and  harmonized  by  litersr 
turc,  the  cullo«[uial  speech  will  be  variable,  irr^;ular  and  dia- 
creiniut. 

Of  iil)  countries  known  in  history,  the  North  American 
rL'j>iilili(:  U  luoBt  eonspicuouely  marked  by  the  fusion,  or 
ruthtT  the  itb>ii-nL'u  uf  rank  and  social  distinctions,  by  com- 
muuitv  of  iiitc-reittK,  by  incessant  and  all-pervading  intercom- 
inuiiir-ittimi,  by  tlit-  uuiversal  diffusion  of  education,  and  the 
nliuiichint  facilities  of  access,  net  only  to  the  periodical  oon- 
diiitH,  but  tu  the  permanent  reservoirs  of  knowledge.  Hie 
coiiditiuii  of  England  is  in  all  those  respects  closely  "-Hl- 
luted  tu  that  uf  the  United  States ;  and  not  only  i 
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but  the  inBtniments,  of  popular  instruction  are  fast  becoming 
the  same  in  both  ;  and  there  is  a  growing  conviction  among 
the  wise  of  the  two  great  empires,  that  the  highest  interests 
of  both  will  be  promoted  by  reciprocal  good  will  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse,  perilled  by  jealousies  and  estrangement 
Favored,  then,  by  the  mighty  elective  aflSnities,  the  pow- 
erful harmonic  attractions,  which  subsist  between  the  Ame^ 
icans  and  the  Englishmen  as  brothers  of  one  blood,  one 
speech,  one  fiiith,  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  the  Anglican 
tongue  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  as  it  grows  in  flexibil- 
ity, comprehensiveness,  expression,  wealth,  will  also  more 
and  more  clearly  manifest  the  organic  imity  of  its  branches, 
and  that  national  jealousies,  material  rivalries,  narrow  inter- 
ests, will  not  disjoin  and  shatter  that  great  instnunent  of 
social  advancement,  which  God  made  one,  as  he  made  one 
the  spirit  of  the  nations  that  use  it. 
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1.  p.  SO.  Ljdcn,  ■  SuoQ  word  for  loiyiM^, 

ThcrcUkconfusioabetwecD  theBftzonljden,  (laden  OTl«daii,)tb«  OU 
Englifli  leilrn,  *nd  lbs  natiooal  ai^QatiTe  Zafiii,  >  panllel  to  which  b  foond 
■1m  in  modern  Spanub.  LfdeD,(lBdaD  or  1  e  d  e  d  ,)  aeaiii  to  bo  allied  to  Uw 
Angln-S^ioii  hlfil,  grbijdia  aoucd,  and  hllid,  lood,  to  the  Danlch  Iijdjtbo 
SkciII'Ii  Ijuil.uidlhcGernukn  Laul.  (noon,)  and  1  a n t ,  (a^ectire,) «lllilT{df- 
log  Ihi'  Kime  iili-a;  lad  probablj  aba  to  the  Icelandic  hIJdS,  a  eotind,  awnig,* 
truroiN.'!;  itliich  latter  word  aba  eigniBes,oddl7,  the  abaeiiMOf  aonnd,  nemnlj.  «^ 
ttncr.  TItc three SaionfoToiiDfihbwordaKemptofedatfofvrZaNi*.  nil bdthir 
a  confusion  of  meaning  ariuDg  from  atmUaHtj  of  form,  or  Ij don  fa  a  dori?ktiTa 
or  iMihi,  at  thr  IstiguiiRc  par  eiceUeace,  and  m>  not  allied  to  the  other  OotUo 
wordn  utiuTe  citi'd,  unlew.  Indeed,  we  luppaie  Latin  Itaelf  to  be  derived  ftwa  • 
root  meaning  an  artieubie  aound,  or  bognagc.  Id  %onUi,  •apeebO;  Id  Iko 
B|>aui~)i  colonies,  an  Afriean  or  IndiBo  who  bu  learned  BpaaUi,  ud  oeqidied 
■oiiiv  <ir  ihc  art.'i  of  eiriliiilion.  Ml  aj  lo  make  bin  nielU  ■■  a  eerrant,  fa  called 
Udiiio.  Old  (-DMiUan  «u  (omctimei  HjledLadino;  and  the  mam  e|dthrt 
WDH  i]i|>lied  tu  pcn^ont  who  knew  an;  foreign  bn^nage;  k  that  maj  ladlao 
was  o'luivalenl  lu  '  a  greul  linguiit.'  Lalintr,  hj  camptioB  Imtimtr,  bad  tfct 
ume  ^if.'ln<lcation  iu  Old  Englilb. 

tl.  1'.  IS.  Cue  of  daliTe,  plural  or  tbipdar, 

In  Olrl-S'urlliem  It  wai  Ter;  comBMQ  to  OM  the  dallro  !■ 

ooiutruetioiia  where  the  idion  of  i 

Tbua,  iiixtad  or  ■tjingi '  that  • 
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employ  the  dative;  sd  baor  h6t  d  Steiniy  that  estate  was  called,  at  SUuul 
So,  f) a r  c r  h c i t i r  i  Ripum,  at  a  place  called  Ripar.  In  YatnadsU  Stga, 
k.  16,  wc  have,  d  Ilrutastotium  h^t  {>at  er  Hriiti  bio,  it  w%3  called  a< 
Hrittaata^ar^  where  Uruti  lived  ;  in  the  Saga  of  Finnbogi  hinn  rami)  k.  8,  hann 
bio  {)ar  sem  heitir  at  Toptum^  he  lived  where  it  is  called  o^  7b/>^ar;  in 
Mugiiusar  g6(5a  Saga,  k.  52,  b j  6  *  *  l)ar  sem  d  Siokkum  heitir,  madr 
«  «  er  hot  {)rindr,  there  lived,  where  it  is  called  at  StokhoTj  h  m^n  mho 
hight  Thrand.     Such  examples  might  be  multiplied  by  hundreds. 

3«  P.  131.  Christianization  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  the  creation  of  a 
national  Uterature. 

Beowulf,  and  some  other  Saxon  poems,  contain  strong  internal  evidence  of 
having  been,  in  part  at  least,  composed  before  the  diffusion  of  Chiistiaolty 
among  the  Anfrlo-Saxons.  But  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  the  poem  of  Beo- 
wulf, it  is  indisputably  of  a  later  date,  nor  is  there  any  sufficient  ground  for  np- 
posing  that  it  was  written  down  in  the  heathen  period.  Whether  it  previouly 
existed  otherwise  than  as  a  prose  saga,  we  have  no  means  of  determining ;  and, 
as  a  poetical  composition,  it  ii^,  prima  facie  at  least,  the  work  of  a  Christian  bard. 

4.  P.  130.  Comparison  of  adjectives. 

Gil  lays  down  these  rules  for  the  comparison  of  adjectives : 
Per  er  ct  est  non  comparantur  verbalia  activa  in  ing  ;  ut  luving  amans;  nee 
passiva ;  ut  hived  amatus,  tamjht  doctus;  uti  nee  composita  cum  aM,/vly  U*^  Ijkf 

•  *;  ne<iuc  etiam  ilia  qua;  per  ^V,  (-/rf ,)  i^^*  ^'t  multa  quae  per //,  (•/y,)  aut  w 

*  *  ■*.  IIuc  etiam  refer  materialia,  ut  ^''Ai/i  aureus,  9<oni  lapideus:  item  <)W 
tonipus  significant  ct  ordincra  *  *  ;  ut  icin/r/ hibernus,  «e(?on<f,  third.  Et  qoaffl- 
vis  aliquando  audias  stonier^  aut  f dm  user,  tamen  pro  libertatc  loquendi  tolen- 
bilius  erit  sormo,  potius  quam  laudabilis  scriptura.  Per  8igna  tamen  omnia  fier& 
qua?  diximus  comparantur;  ut  mor  hwiug^  most  luving^  &c. 

Alex.  Gil,  Logon.  Ang.  1621,  p.  85. 

It  will  be  observed  that  with  Gil  the  mode  of  comparison  depended  on  the 

eroding,  not  the  icngth  of  the  adjective. 

5.  P.  l.")l.  Million,  and  other  collective  words  denoting  large  numberSi 
wanting  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  Aelfrio's  Ifomily  on  the  Fourth  Simday  after  Pentecost,  Thorpe's  e^^tioo, 
i.  'MS,  we  find  a  singular  mode  of  expressing  great  numbers,  by  the  multipBeir 
tion  of  dusend,  the  highest  collective  numeral  in  the  Tocabulary:  "Tei 
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dmend  lidan  handfealde  dnvenda  him  mid  wiiiiodoii:'*f«i  thmh 
$fmd  timeM  huHdndfold  thouMondM  dwelt  with  him. 

6.  Pp.  184,  186.  Defidendei  of  DiotioiiAriei. 

To  express  the  relation  between  an  objeot  and  the  material  of  which  H  la 
made,  the  French  use  the  prepoaitiona  de  and  en;  y,  nn  pent  de  pierre, 
nn  paUifl  en  marbre,  une  itatae  en  bronse.  Doabtleeti  the  piepod- 
tion  de  id  the  more  proper  of  the  two,  bat,  nererthdees,  en  la  Tery  freqttentfy 
employed  instead,  both  colloqaiallj,  and  bj  manj  of  the  belt  writers  hi  the 
language.  But  neither  in  the  French-English  IMotionarj  of  Fleming  and  fib* 
bins,  nor  in  the  much  more  complete  Dictlonnalre  National  of  Beecherallai  If 
this  use  of  the  preposition  e  n  noticed. 


T*  P.  204.  Use  of  the  pronoan  In  comporition  to  marie 

In  Greelc  and  Latin  lexicons  and  grammars,  the  article  l»  4«  ^  snd  the  demoo- 
•trative,  hie,  hnc,  hoc,  are  sometimes  emptoyed  to  Indicate  the  gender  of 
nouns,  as  occupying  less  space  than  the  usual  abbrcTlationa,  auMe.,  fim^  and 
n€ut.  Gil,  Logon.  Ang.  p.  8,  writing  in  Latin,  nies  hie  aooordfaigto  theBB|^lih 
idiom  ;   "  Bucko,  hie  dama.** 

§•  P.  240.  Ktymology  of«rfrfe. 

The  derivation  from  caput,  (capitale,)  aAtfod^  aa  we  saj, 'so  man j  bead 
of  nhecp,  or  oxon,'  though  supported  by  high  authorities.  Is  improbable ;  becaue^ 
among  other  reasons,  the  words,  chatel,  catalla,  (pL,)  Ac.,  were  appttedto 
what  lawyer!!  c:ill  chntteU  real ;  that  iji,  certain  rights  in  rW  estate  distinct  from 
the  fvt\  or  uhsolute  title,  and  to  personal  property  in  general,  long  before  cM$^ 
or  any  other  derivative  from  the  same  root,  was  used  qiecially  aa  a  deeignation 
of  domestic  quadrui>cdrt.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  conflnned  by  the  fact  of 
the  non-existenrc  of  a  cognate  word  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  which 
could  hanlly  have  failed  to  poMcss  it,  had  It  been  really  of  Latin  etymology, 

Chatel  ha!4  an  ai>{iarent  relationship  both  to  the  French  acheter,  to  po^ 
cha:*e,  iiii'l  to  the  Saxon  ce&pian,  Icelandic  kaup a,  German  kaufen,  of  tho 
<«ame  signification. 

(Mtic  ctyuiologiht.s  derive  acheter  from  the  Celtic  achap,  a  word  of  tho 
same  rAilicdl  meaning,  but  art  the  Goths,  In  eariy  ages,  were  a  much  more  eoB 
niercial  ami  maritime  |)cople  than  the  Celts,  it  Is  more  probable  that  the  rool  Is 
Gothic  than  (Vltio. 

Capitalc,  chatel,  acheter,  «A4illiffaBdM«li^aiS,tkti«toi^iaaBpN^ 
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ability,  cognate  with  the  Saxon  codpian,  and  not  with  caput.     Schmidi 
Gesctzc  dor  Angcl-Sachsen,  2d  edition,  1858,  glossary,  under  captale,  appean 

to  adopt  this  etymology. 

9.  P.  277.  The  Icelandic  participle  buinn. 

B  u  i  u  n  is  aUo  used  as  a  sort  ofpast  auxiliary,  much  in  the  senfle  of  the  Ge^ 
man  adjective  fertig;  as,  ek  er  buinn  at  skrifa,  I  hmre  done  wridng,  1 
have  just  written. 

10*  P.  305.  Dialect  of  children  idiomatic. 

In  old  English  and  Scotti.sh  popular  poetry,  ballads  cspeiually,  my  Une^  or, 
lanc^  her  lonCy  are  often  used  for  /  alone^  she  alone^  kc.  I  lately  heard  a  chfld 
of  three  years  old  say,  on  several  different  occasions  :  "Put  me  into  the  swing: 

I  can't  get  up  jnt/  lonc.^^ 

11.  P.  306.  Termination,  -stcr^  as  sign  of  gender. 

The  conclusion,  that  the  ending,  -ster^  was  never  used  as  a  aign  of  Bex,  or 
gender  in  English,  is  too  strongly  stated. 

Among  the  various  readings  in  the  Wycliffite  versions,  I  find  several  inffttiKti 
of  feminine  nouns  in  -sicr,  which,  being  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  bad 
escaped  my  observation.  They  are,  (Ltunstere^  EccPus,  ix.  4  ;  dweUtere^  Jer.  xxL 
13;  wcilstcrcy  Jer.  ix.  17;  sUcnterc^  Tobit  iii.  9;  ttyngstere^  II.  ParaL  xxxt.  25, 
and  I.  Esdras  ii.  Ou,  and,  in  one  instance,  in  the  text  of  Purvey^s  Tenioi, 
II.  Kings  xix.  35.  With  this  last  exception,  the  texts  employ,  dauntertue^  d^ 
/frrs'.sv ,  mil  ere  S.St' J  slceirfinr,  and  ,\»/«</<'rtssf,  or  iromaii'ttynger.  Other  remarkable 
feminines  in  tliese  versions  are,  dhciplissc^  devouresse^  ttervctuntesse,  and  thraiUui, 

12*  P.  315.  Characteristic  endings  of  verbs. 

The  verbal  ending  in  -aft,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the  paasire  participle  o( 
the  first  conjugation  in  Latin,  as,  to  faoili/(i/c,  should  have  been  noticed  in  the 
text,  as  having  been  adopted  as  a  characteristic  of  tho  verb  in  English.  We 
have  several  hundred  verbs  \\ith  this  ending,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  aiogk 
instance  in  which  it  has  been  afiixed  to  a  Saxon  root. 

13.  P.  343.   CWy^f,  for  living  body. 

Soiithey,  who  was  very  well  read  in  early  English  literature,  appears  to  haie 
overlooked  tlie  fact  that  cor/jswas,  not  unfrequently,  used  for  body  of  ti  liringper> 
son  in  the  seventeenth  century.     In  a  note  on  p.  407  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid, 
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opon  the  word,  *  carrion,*  he  uja :  **  In  the  tranaUtion  of  Richeome^i  Pflgrim 
of  Loretto  bj  0.  W.,  printed  at  Parts,  1680,  a  similar  word  is  emplojed,  bvt  not 
designedly,  ...  the  translator  living  in  a  foreign  country,  and  speaking  a 
foreign  language,  had  forgotten  the  nicer  distinctions  of  hb  own.**  **  Women 
and  maids,**  he  says,  "  shall  particularly  examine  tbemselrea  about  the  Tudty 
of  their  apparcll,  *  *  *  of  their  too  much  care  of  their  corpi^  Jtc.** 

Fuller,  in  Andronicus,  or,  the  Unfortunate  Politician,  iiL  18,  uses  eoff]M,  a 
dead  body,  ha  a  plural :  **  As  for  the  corpi  of  Alexius  *  *  *  tktjf  wtr$  noft 
unworthily  handled,  ^.'*  And  again,  in  his  Church  History  of  Enf^and,  Book 
X.  sec.  i.  §  12,  iipeakiDg  of  the  funeral  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  be  says,  *'Hor  eoiys 
%oer€  polemnly  interred  under  a  fair  tomb,  &c.**  But  at  the  conclusion  of  Book 
XL  §^  42,  45,  48,  49,  and  50,  he  employs  carpm  in  the  singular,  according  to  the 
present  orthography  and  syntax.  Are  we  to  charge  the  printers  with  the  error, 
or  to  credit  them  with  the  correction  ? 

14*  r.  390.  The  expression,  *  in  our  midst,*  &c 

In  tlie  pa«flago8  where  the  later  translations  use  tuwmg  at,  yon,  tbem,  whon, 
the  Wyclinito  versions  almost  uniformly  employ,  *in  the  m)fddil  wmyd^;, 
and,  of  cours(\  the  exemplifications  of  this  form  are  extremely  numerous  In 
those  vcr^ion.x.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  certainly,  the  construction  is,  '  in  (A« 
mydJil  of  U.4,  you,  them,  or  whom ;  *  but  there  are  a  few  instances,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  KioduH  xxxiv.  10,  XumberH  xir.  IS,  where  *  from  or  in  wAoe  myddii  or 
myddiM,'  \a  U8C(1  in  both  texts ;  and  in  the  Mer  translation  of  Jerome*8  Prologue 
to  Uoniant,  wc  find,  **  for  myche  merciful  is  God,  the  whiebe  wolde  bringe  you 

to  our€  ft*loirini]€.^^ 

With  re-«|H*ct  to  thiii  last  example,  as  I  remarked  oo  p.  896,  the  employment 
of  our  ill  this  conf«tniction  was  contrary  to  both  principle  and  usage  in  the 
{■lu^li.-h  of  that  iterioil.  The  u^e  of  irAotf,  or  eren  of  fAetV,  in  such  pbrtseii, 
uouM  not  have  hecu  so  objectionable,  (though  I  have  not  found  lAWf  SO  em. 
Iih)\<Ml  ill  WvohiTr  ;)  because  there  was  no  posaesMTc  pronoun  for  the  rilelisi^ 
a<<  we  ha\e  seen  tliere  was  not  for  the  personal  of  the  third  person  In  Anglo- 
S.IXOII.  In  that  I.in^uage,  h  w  trs ,  the  genitive  or  possessive  roif  of  the  relative, 
or  rat)i«r.  iiiterro;:ative,  h  wa,  h  wst,  was  used  instead  of  a  possessive  pronoun 
for  nil  ^'1  niliTH  and  nunilM'rs.  Where,  therefore,  the  Anglo-Saxon  did  not  die* 
tin;:ui«'i  the  po!k<>e.KMve  case  ami  the  possessive  pronoun,  It  was  not  atnmgo  thnt 
early  V..  zWAx  -houM  eonfound  thorn.  At  present,  however,  the  dlstinctiott  b 
ctttaMi-ht>(),  arxl  it  Lt  a  corruption  of  Speech  to  disregard  It. 

15.  r.  4'it.  note.  Heparation  of  isilection  j^ 
41 
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To  the  examples  of  separation  of  oyllableB  in  Robert  of  GloucMter,  should  be 
added  an  instance  occurring  on  p.  611,  Appendix  to  Heame^s  edition,  where  ii, 
uped  as  the  sign  of  the  plural j  is  thus  separated : 

And  sithe  to  Rome  of  ech  iwis 

Furst  he  gave  the  rent  of  Petrys  peny  U, 

16.  P.  423.  Errors  in  writing  from  dictation. 

The  reader  will  find  in  Goethe's  Nachgelassene  Werke,  B.  v.  S.  166,  an  amus- 
ing   and    instructive    article    on    this  subject,  entitled,  H6r»,  Schreib-  and 

Druckfehler. 

17.  P.  421.  But  after  my  making  thou  write  more  trew. 

Trench,  Select  Glossary,  under  Makcy  Maker,  states  that  these  words,  **M 
applied  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  poet's  art,"  and  *'  as  equivalent  to  poet,"  ire  not 
found  in  any  book  anterior  to  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the  Greek  Uteratore 
and  language  in  England."  It  will  hardly  be  said  that  the  study  of  Greek  wai 
revived  in  England  before  the  Reformation,  or,  in  any  event,  in  the  foorteeDth 
century.  In  the  lines  quoted  from  Chaucer,  in  the  text,  I  think  making  mnA 
be  used  in  tliis  sense,  as  also  by  the  same  poet  in  several  other  passages;  as, for 
example,  in  these  verses  from  the  conclusion  of  the  complaint  of  Mars  tad 
Venus,  w  hich  have  been  quoted  for  another  purpose,  on  p.  501 : 

And  eke  to  me  it  is  a  great  penaunce, 

Sith  rime  in  English  hath  soch  scarcitc, 

To  folow,  word  by  word,  the  guriosite 

Of  Graunson,  flour  of  hem  that  m<ike  in  Fraunce. 

There  arc  fovcral  similar  instances  in  the  Legend  of  Good  Women.     Thus: 

Alas,  that  I  ne  had  English  rime,  or  prose 
Suffisaunt,  this  floure  to  praise  aright, 
But  helpcth,  ye  that  han  conning  and  might. 
Ye  lovers,  that  can  make  of  scntement! 

The  lines  that  follow  these  are  entirely  decisive  as  to  the  meaning  of  make  is 
this  passiiixf,  if  indeed  those  just  quoted  leave  any  room  for  doubt. 

Again : 

The  man  hath  served  you  of  his  conninges. 
And  forthrcd  well  your  law  in  his  makingts. 
All  be  it  that  he  can  not  well  cndite. 


Be  Bhtt  never  more  igilten  In  tUi  wIn, 
Bui  iihal  makm  an  yb  troll  doiiie, 
or  vomuu  trewD  la  loving  al  Uf  life. 
ad. 

But  now  1  chsrgi!  tbo«.  upon  ibj  llfo, 
Thul  in  thj  Icscudi  tbou  miuU  of  thi)  wlft, 
n'han  tbou  hut  othar  imuk  ysuulf  before. 

In  Robert  ie  Brnnne'i  Prolofiw  to  liU  Cbronidr,  Qtarao'i  eil.,  p.  toU-,  I 
ad. 

I  morf  DO^t  for  no  dicoon, 

Ne  for  DO  ■rggen,  no  tttrpoun,  te. ; 

[»t  11117  t°"  ^"'  1"  ^^  Trinram, 
Ou«r  gutci  It  hu  |>e  uliwui, 
Ouor  in  fiat  la  or  wu. 
If  moiUMjil  u  BiaiJr  ThoitiM,  fte-i 
Mb  oa  pL  ol.. 

For  ^  ««ifiv  I  »Ule  no  mcd^ 
Bot  gud«  pnrert,  wben  ;•  It  red*. 

Id  riiri  HaiighniBD.  TuloD,  Tono  1411^  ««  hire : 
Anil  thOH  mviJIeilt  altb  mmtj/ngu. 
And  DiTghteit  go  m^D  Uit  Sintw ; 


To  Miluvn  hjB  mu  tjnm, 
Ai  I  do  wliiii  1  mmi*. 

Jfab  oceun,  In  lb*  nma  mu*.  In  th#  OonftiMlo  Anadli*  of  Gamr,  I 

•dltiun,  tol.  ill  tU— 

Uj  muM  ioA  mc  for  to  wile 
Anil  •allh,  It  (biU  be  for  m;  b«il«, 
Tfo  Ihia  <Ux  forth  lu  ukt-  rm*, 
Thii  I  no  more  of  tore  malt,  Ac 


BMiboni 


o  Tol.  I.  (if  Djco'i  tdillon  of  tlk*li«a,  p.  180,  uid  yi 
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18.  P.  578.  Vagueness  of  terms  of  abuse. 

II  in'uppcllc  jacobin,  revolutionnaire,  plagiaire,  voleur,  empoisonneor,  fkni- 
saire,  pestifero  ou  postifcrc,  enrage,  imposteur,  calomDiatcur,  libelliate,  homme 
horrible,  orduricr,  griiuacier,  chiffonnier,  *  *  ♦  Je  vois  ce  qu'O  veut  dire;  il 
entend  (jue  lui  et  moi  somnies  d'avis  different.  Paul  Louis  Courier.  Seconde 
Lettre  Particuliure. 

19.  P.  687.  The  conjunction  or  equivocal. 

In  modern  English,  either^  used  as  a  conjunction,  is  always  a  disjonctiTe,  and 
is  only  (jrawmaticallt/  distinguished  from  one  of  the  senses  of  or;  but  in  some 
early  English  writers,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Wycliffite  school  of  translators, 
there  are  traces  of  a  logical  distinction  between  these  particles.  Eilker  was  very 
commonly  employed  to  indicate  difference,  alternation,  opposition,  and  or  to  mark 
identity  of  meaning.  Thus,  in  both  texts.  Col.  i.  20,  "tho  thin^  that  ben  in 
erthis,  ithrr  that  ben  in  heuencs."  In  the  numerous  glosses  of  the  older,  or 
Wyclilfe's  version  of  the  New  Testament,  or  is  always  employed  as  the  sign  of 
identity,  or  of  likeness,  as  in  v.  21  of  the  chapter  just  cited,  **allcued,  or  maad 
Ktraunge;"  in  v.  25,  *'mynistre,  or  eeruaunt ; "  in  v.  26,  "the  mysterie,  or 
priuetc."  This  distinction  is  not  uniformly  observed  by  WycliflTe,  but  stiD  M 
generally  as  to  show  that  he  recognized  it. 
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A.  pronunclAtion  of,  47&. 

Aharulon  asid  aluite^  obffoIeaccDt  in  ITth  cen- 
tury, 27S. 

■ahlr,  trnnlimtion,  force  of,  135. 

Ahufo,  tiTtnx  t>f,  v:iKUf  in  uutaninir»  678|  €82. 

Arootil  :in<l  «iu:ii)titY,  relation  of,  610. 

Acot'Tit,  Ktroiix  III  Kiikrliith,  628. 

.■Vi'ii'iit*  nui  W'.t,  'ii.tn)iiucth»n  <»f,  286. 

Ac^-iMittml  *>y>ti':ii,  ch«racU*rl»Uo  of  Ian- 
iruAjT'*"',  47.1. 

A<-.r  .tii:iii  .M  n-*  nffiM'tod  l>y  Inflection,  873  ; 
ihaiik'''  of  In  K'.iil'uh.  628. 

Ar<Mj*atlvi'  iM-fiiri-  iMl.iltUr,  340. 

A<ljr<-tiv.«.  i:'v.''l-.h  :i:.il  L-ktin,  311,  327  ;  com- 
parUoii  itf.  l>Vi,  wl'i,  App.  4. 

Air«'i'i;iti.>:i.  ut)iMTi4:il  ty  of,  'Ji\. 

.\tri:lntiti.i:i'»"i,  \*li:it.  19»l. 

AUitrr:itio:i  t..  ])i»'ir> .  6t6  ;  h'Kiiiftcanee  of, 
561. 

AiiHTMMii  TiO'  nt,  074 ;  illiilcrt,  la'Ctaro 
X\X.  .  prtiMiiMriation,  670:  ntuUvitt  of 
Kii;;liKti,  want  of  U\'  i!i(i4'«  of,  14. 

Atiurvnn),  i  atin'  fur  lottonn  in  I^Vaiit,  14fl. 

Al.<i«Ilti*  ftil«i:«*'i  H.'tMtil,  411. 

.\njli-^  Jti  K:  k'l-i'-tl,  46. 

A  ujlW  :i-i<I  .\  II  ii  1 1 .1,  i.aiiifn  tfivi-n  by  Rom- 
•  •h  inii«-io:.:irl««,  40. 

.\  e!.»  S;i\i>i.  tjr-i  um-  nf  Wxin.  40  ;  (io«p«!#, 
\.t:i>irirv  «it,  1I>0;  itfuii-i.ti*  ill  Kiiviiiil*, 
V-\.  \'l  .  U'  fcMii,'*',  ifr:tiiini»(i>-al  •tructiirv 
..f.  4*«.  :-i'i.  ;iT7  ;,'»<•,  II**!  ;  iin|*»rt  r  r<»of  !•» 
Iji.'.  "f>  fill  !«•  t.  >»*•.  I'lj  ,  mlxfJ  In  rliarar- 
t-  r.  4J  ,  •iii'Mi'lii'ii  f>iriii.iti\i>  i>r1iici{il«  of 
i:- >':i-fi.  !•>».  17-'.  I  l!iii-i.r.  .1  by  Ijiliti, 
i;;i  .  r-l  it..>  .^<il  to  A-  «!•»  Ni-rurm,  i:Ki;  to 
]r.  .>;.<i  i\  {i4  .  t-i  ii.oii-r-.  Kiitflifh,  123,  100, 
1''.'.  IT-  ;•"»_'.  ]r>  liti  '.il^m  nf,  iit'iiciin*, 
471  .  ■!'<  i*.  •  •  r.i'.ifr  tl.a-t  ."^'iu.'Uiiuvian, 
4t        !.  r.firi'.  <'»,r  -linn.  131,  Aiij).  3. 

.\     I  I'M  'ii:    '11,  uli  i»,  .'.0«V 

.\   ••■  II   .-;«  <-oi  >',rurt  Ii-  •  in  Kii»'1Uh,  4(XL 

A:  .'   .   1     <j..l..  :»  .1  .-^l-   1>.  141,  14i 

Ar  '.  k  -•■!  I'.  K-  j!.-'i,  170 

.\'.  »..  ■  >,  \...:i*.  it.rv  ..f.  Wi 

A'*  •-  i.r.  o  .  ..f  (liilcrtul  lait|ruage»,  «83,  Sri, 

.\-  >.aiii.  lio^'.  r,  iin  KriiflUh,  44ft. 
Af>*<>  -11  «-f  .11  sp.fkliih  povtry,  60t, 


Anipoent,  tMnponl,  In  UrMk,  Ml 
Aattiora  ommtod  by  nrtntwiL  411. 
Aaiborahip,  rsward^or;  410,  4Ml 

AazlIIarlea  geiMnlly  tnTmiikbto  In 
322. 


B,  promiDolatlon  of.  489. 

BaainMt  UMd  by  Blaiiey  snd  KeaU,  16. 

Baeon**  li»uvg%,  vocabulary  of,  984. 

Becker,  frammatlcal  nomenclature  dt^  18dL 

Rtfowulf;  An||lo>t)axoa  poem,  4.  App.  Iw 

Uomera',  Lo^,  trantlaUaa  or  VrotMort,  US; 
603. 

Bettermtmt.  800. 

lllble  En«ilah,  aee  Tyndale,  Wycllflb,  tad 
ffcnerally  Ijtttvof  Xa VIIl ;  why  Casloa 
did  not  print,  443;  of  1611,  dialect  of,  04, 
421, 434 ;  ortboffraphy  of,  4M ;  roviatoB  004 
re-trannlatlon,  020;  piinolptM adopted  by  re- 
vinera,  422,  434 ;  viicabolary  oil  8iL  Ul,  MS, 
630 ;  compared  with  dlaleet  of  ShakoopoHOy 
Ice,  628;  ina«t  have  apeetal  dlaleot,  4n; 
new  n*vlMloit  of,  Impraelioable  at  pffooeat, 
440 ;  not  needed,  430 ;  InonedlOfiey  iftf  9&k 

Booka,  ancient,  compared  wtili  modem,  401, 
443. 

Both,  bow  oaed  by  Coleridno,  114. 

ttott-ttott  way.  JoitinaOD'a,  84. 

HreaJf  fliforatlve  nee of.SI?. 

Ilri6e,  no  word  for  In  Fmeh,  98 ;  andoBl 
and  modem  meanlnica  of,  MO. 

BritUh  people,  relatuma  of,  to  ciTlIlaMUm 
and  llticrty,  94. 

nn»iichltlii,  why  common  amooc  elergymoo, 
202. 

Browne,  HIr  Thomaa,  worka  of.  114 ;  hia  eos> 

fiar'.ann  of  A  nKl<*  i^xon  ai^  Knirflih,  41; 
kn»wiilnff.  lira.,  diction  of,  184, 484. 
B  A I  n  n ,  Icelandic  participial  ad[)oetlto,sn, 
App.  0. 


C,  pronanrlatloo  of,  400. 
tTampbell'i  <*  ao««»W  vlalta,**  481 
i'jnt  of  parties  and  pfofeaalnt.a, 
Canrloff.  Domeoolataro  of,  801. 
{^gjfl^  of  IndolooMg  dtalkn  aMl 
of,  m.  880. 

—  ^  9m 
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Caxton  printed  few  rcllcimm  >)Ooks,  452. 

Celtic,  whi'tlur  allVcte'l  In'  Liitiu.  13S  ;  in-ig- 
iiiilcancc  ofin  En^'llijih  Klyiiinluiiy,  130. 

Chauct-r,  lili-rary  cTiaractcr  of,  '12,  27.  Ill, 
IfiS  ;  dl•^(■n]•tiou  of  the  •'  ei'i.tkiiiaii,'"  '2!}S  ; 
vocabulary  of,  111,  li*4,  1C7  :  vi-rriticatioii 
of,  23  ;  to  Ills  o«..i>yist,  4-J4. 

('hl'lni^try,  noimnclatiirc  '-f,  'Jl.'i. 

Chil<ircii,\iialect  of,  305,  A]»}«.  10. 

CliriHtianlty  tuuKbt  to  (Joiiiic  tril-cn  In  ver- 
nacular, 371  ;  hitrtxluccd  foroigu  wordc 
into  Anijlo-Saxon,  132. 

CliurcJi,  Pupal,  liostili*  to  cultivaliou  of  mod- 
rru  lanRuagcM,  U>2,  4r.2. 

Chun'ljjarde'H  plKMioloL'y,  474. 

(.':cer<»'i*  .•«upi><»scd  dt'fcreiico  for  Plato,  699. 

Ciiiibrl-  di:;l(>ct  in  Italy,  140. 

t.-Ia>sical  lani^uayod  ai,d  literature,  valuo  of, 
77.  y.'i. 

Cla^.>*ilicat!o;l,  principlca  of,  191 ;  of  lau- 
ffuajrtrt,  1«»2. 

Cobln  ttV  ruler*  of  con.pn^it'.oii,  447  ;  vocabu- 
lary and  t*tyle,  120,  437. 

C  o  c  e  u  H  and  c  o  c  c  u  m  ,  wlmt ,  07. 

('ockeraui'i*  Diotioiiary.  27*<. 

(.^oi/u:t(lt Hit,  more  freiiuci.t  use  of,  272. 

Coleridj;e,  philological  value   of  Ins  works, 

no. 

Coimtini^,  good  Knglish  word,  275. 

Coini  oHttr,  introduction  of,  275. 

Cofnfart.  peculiarly  Knglif-h  wv>rd,  613. 

(■utiiuit  ncr,  hvntax  of,  lh3. 

Coinpo-«;tioii,  rapid,  447. 

C'onipMj^ition  of  word-,  195. 

Coinpoundu,  \\hrn  btttir  tlian  arbitrary 
^^onlH,  211;  resolution  of,  392;  cluIn^y  in 
Mngli.-li,  204;  (Jreek  and  in  other  lan- 
irua^en,  201  ;  ceientiiic,  ISO. 

Concurreiit  nuntal  action  of  differont  Indi- 
vidual!'. 449. 

Conjugaie  W(>rilr,  .'■)93. 

Consonants,  coa'tsciiic*'  of,  4SS  ;  ^.tability  of, 

4S7  :  confuHion  «>f,  4*'9, 
Continental  laimuage.s    and  literature  older 

than  Knu'lish,  UK>. 
Coj)icrt  of   l.'Ovikrt  how  nni'.tiplietl  in  ancient 

tlnicH,  42.'J. 
CopNiniH,  licmseB  of,  421,  423. 
Copyriu'lit,  inlluenci'  of,  4.')0. 
f'nnt,  u-e  ofin  ditb-rent  countries,  240. 
Cornew.iili",  .John,  introduced  f-tudy  of  Kng- 

li.-h  in  K'hool-*,  102. 
(.'(.irfs  and  curpt<(\  us^-  a;id  f^vntaxof,  Aj»p.  12. 
Corruptifi  H  of  la;. guaLTi'.    f.cctnro   XXIX.; 

T.allianrs  views  on.  Mb. 
Courier.    1'.  I..,  o:i    ki.owlcil'-e  of  Kreneh  in 

l''i:4n-.  e,  W  ;  NaLjueiicH*"  <)f  ttrins  of  abu^e, 

\\'\K  1<»  ■.  ^^yle  of,  4'IS. 
Cr;i  '''e'-  -ynor.ynis,  591. 

I '.  luomii  i-i:i;iiMi  of.  401, 

l>  ■ni.Ml,  -(.-iH-lMr-t-,  K-rvici!*  t»f,  to  Ar.^lo-Saxon 

liter. ituie.  0. 
i't':i!  inuie-,  ni<inory  uf,  2  ;  natural  higns  of. 

.Ml. 

I-)etii  itf  I'.^rni  of  nouns.  trace-<  c..f  in  Knciisli, 

3^N 

J)ui  o.-tl  '  ri'-'  o!)  dc'ivcry,  000;  Ids  use  i>f 
«!:icn!:i'.  o  .  2*.>n  ;  Mylcitf.  So.  ;;.')4  ;  A\rote  out 
1:'^  ■-jui'-l.c.-,  4l*^  ;  di  i"i\:itio.,  t.;  word.-j,  \\)'.\. 

I'i-.Iii-:-,  :i.  r  • 'ir.  rla»- <:il   and   ^  nl;:;ir,  ;'.''2  ; 
(Miirv.  a:  celt    a:  d   niodii'  ,   ('>•_»  •.  lt.i|i:ii  . 
077;    niid<-r;     lo-ns.-in-.  e,  ;,<■■!<;   local,  ii. con 
vi  11  ii.ciH  of,  070  ;  how  I  .\tiri»ated,  079. 


Dictfoniiriefi,  imperfections  cf,  M,  GS,  164 

A  pp.  6 ;  ebpocially  modern,  460. 
Dijifithougs,  4S7. 
■  Dirrcthj,  vulg-.ir  uw?  of,  645u 
Drama'ti^te,  nuLor,  Importaiico  of,  114. 
Drawling  in  American  pronuLciation,  CTO- 
Dutch,  Bcicntlilc  nomenclature,  216. 

K,  pronunci.it ion  of,  477. 

Klephant  called  by  Arabic  name  in  Ice- 
landic, 145. 

KlizaK  th,  Queen,  education  of,  615. 

England,  completely  prote0tanl}z«*d  in  14:h 
century,  617;  'why  thid  name  a]p]:L-d  to 
country,  41. 

English,  npiH:llation  bebtowt-d  by  foreisn 
missionaries,  41 ;  languaee,  ritniyoite  lilt 
ra<lically  ^^axon,  86,  IIH:  epoch*  in,  4S; 
awkward  formi*  in,  402 ;  cbanue*  ic.  49, 
100,  262;  late  fonuation  of,  lol  ;  coTman- 
tively  difficult,  9S ;  pains  and  lor  re*  cf,  12&, 
174,  200,  267,  274  ;  relation  of  eliuiei  t«  in, 
80,  203;  etyuiolo^ical  proportoin  of,  US, 
120  ;  general  (<ourc<^ri  of,  Lceiurtf"  VI.  a:.d 
VII. ;  hi»wfarcoi.niO]H>lile,  4G8  ;  lnfev:l«>f« 
of,  3ii2,  3S5  ;  new  iudectioi.r  uf.  ISd  \  raved 
by  lost!  of  French  provincis,  170  ;  dr-uM* 
vocaiiulary  of,  160  ;  future  fortuio^of. 25; 
colloquialisms  in,  253;  in  Amer.ca,  TjK- 
ture  XXX.  ;  literature,  late  i-ritrin  of.  101 ; 
old,  not  BjecLiIly  diineult,  21, 109  ;  author'* 
valuo  of,  17;  n)04iernizati(>u  of.  iiU,  104; 
philology,  re\ival  of  and  caueci*,  6:  icien- 
tiiic  i.orueiiclature,  213;  words  in  otLcr 
lanifuaires,  147. 

Engravii.ir,  minute,  462. 

Knlighttmnrnt,  v.iA  yt t  rc-ceived,  15S,  275. 

Equivocal  language,  216. 

Ktymoli'g  st^,  I  xiravagiuiceii  of,  58. 

Etymol«ti;ical  proportlonii  of  ety!e  of  ErgliiL 
n'uthors,  124. 

Et}  jnol'"_'y.ollicrt»of,  56  ;  mif^takeii.t!: finer  oe 
of,  (X\  ;  iio  guide  to  nieaidu::  of  iieier.t*.dc 
terms,  84  ;  familiar,  ell'ect  of,  M  ;  cumpan- 
tive.  u.-te.i  of,  64. 

Etyiiiolotr^'  of  aftuminaf'lfy  63;  annaL  SSI. 
arcosy,  14.') ;  atonrment^  230 ;  hcund.  in  i  ar 
gallon,  etc.,  277  ;  camiiur  and  rrii/Lton,  73. 
vti.ih,  73 ;  crt*//',  73  ;  rattle  and  r hourly  246, 
A]»p.  8;  cochineal,  74;  roro-i.viX^  73:  ruir. 
73;  ch/nnruiorr^  73;  c^vy,  73;  d'snahn, 
144  ;  tlrakt\  61  ;  dungrtm,  144  ;  '■jorblinm!. 
1S7  ;  J'nisr,  231  ;  fe.U*h  nud/'-ririftri,  73  :/.rt1, 
l.M  ;  ,/f/%ft/r,  '241  \  firm  hit .'  IW  ;  ;«:»».  ff'piiu, 
250  ;  }:u.tj:ri.  30 ;  grain,  :i*  a  dye,  tt ;  h  *#•!. 
2iil ;  iht  liumaniti*.«y  Wi ;  hunt,  ;.92.  :«.< 
fti  d  island,  129  ;  issur,  63  ;  /«!/".  l"iJ :  iy*i»H, 
hfi'  n,  A]  p.  1  ;  ma»ttiy,  iui/H-rii.Tit\  vr,<<trry. 
251 ;  rntatf  257  ;  me  t  if  r  ^  I'.VJ ;  /"rr.7  j:fl.'», 
f>5;  r »■/:/' ^  123;  tcruU,  495;  •f>i*»^  and  if^ 
t'ficr,  Tiitl  ;  HOi'flitT,  2ft0 ;  tjt-rit-,  tn-tri**  %iA 
yj.icr,  •J'^i  ;  ft  nj.^nrn/  nad,  i  tc,  iM  :  utnfirr, 
;)V.» ;  rnniilinn,  74*.  v.rtd,  69;  yec,  24i. 
yir/V,  or  ixriit,  3."*>3. 

Eullii  mlt-m,  576. 

b."n|  liui-m,  what.  567. 

lAj  Ittives,  'ttl.at.  2l»:;. 

Kxtertipcirary  cumpo*>iiion,  446  :  trautlatUio 
015. 

K,  ]iro:.ui  ciatioti  of,  492. 
Family  relation-.  naiiie>.  of.  155. 
t'f  ti  h  1 1  roniUL.-  ol  M'l '., .  rS?i. 
Fire  iTuix,  v^K'abulary  «d,  2tiS. 
yitsh^  etymology  and" u*e  of,  248. 
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Forelffn  phUoloKj  not  indlsp«QMble  tostndr 
of  Kngllab,  76 ;  ii«w  In  modern  poetry,  626. 

Form  a  1m.  rellgioas,  619, 687. 

Fnuikliii  Iffnormnt  of  foreign  philology,  88 ; 
•tyle  of,  now  formed,  614. 

French,  better  Apoken  tluui  Bnglteh,  99 ;  ele- 
ment in  Engll«h,485 ;  important  to  ttndeot 
of  Knt(liHh,  M  \  poor  In  Inflcctione,  18 ; 
Norman  inflnenee-of,  884. 

Friend*.  "  plain  langnage"  of,  392. 

FrUlo  dialectf,  43,  378. 

FroiMart**  Chronicle,  434. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  enphuiun  of,  668:  on  words, 
68:  licensee  in  word-making,  208 ;  works, 
value  of,  116. 

Future  tetiM*,  why  wanting  In  some  lan- 
guages, 814. 

O,  pronunciation  of,  492. 

OmAieisms  in  Old  English,  112. 

lender,  grammatical,  no  relation  to  sex,  888. 

Ueiieral  propositions,  liable  to  mlainterpreta- 

tioi),  76. 

Gen  In  ovt-rruled  by  printer,  418;  on  French 
priHiunciatloii,  467. 

Gtiuleman,  meaning  and  use  of,  266,  612. 

Qennan  languafre,  character  and  importanoe 
of,  13  ;  iKirrows  foreign  wonls,  612 ;  litera- 
ture, 207  ;  philol<>gii«ts,  suiieriority  of,  12  ; 
servlre*  of  to  Knxlish,  11 ;  purIsm,  206 ; 
iicientiflr>  nomenclature,  2D6,  208  ;  high,  re- 
Iifrioui  dhilect  of  nil  Uermany,  623. 

OlM»-in   ».tyU>  of,  447. 

<}lll'i»  i)h«if,.nrrai)liio  t-yHtem,  474. 

dhht,  Mjffirrr,  an<l  tiffi  <'omi>are<l,  676. 

(i(ni.  u-«il  jiH  verb  i>y  Sylvester,  304. 

UiM'thi-,  ni't  linguist,  74;  opinions  of,  on 
btiiily  of  l.i'i«u:i'.ri-H,  77  ;  style  of,  78,448. 

ffiwx/'  n,  *»!«!  vfrl«,  iilfl. 

(lothw*.  !:iiu'i;.ijff«.  n.fl«>rt  by  Ictter-chanffc. 
itiV2\  <-:irly  rw.turi'  of,  131  ;  derivation  and 
V  >ui;><*rt.tl<>:)  In.  'J<)1;  plilloliiKlcal  impor- 
I :!'.<•  •  of,  Oi\ ;  lritii]<>n-:e  on  HiMuiish,  141. 

<iotli«,  t'riin.-r.n.,  9.1. 

iJowir,  %\ork"  of.  49. 

(Sraift,  a-4  u  Uy«',  etyni(>li>};y  and  history  of, 
M. 

(irnmuiar,  want  of  in  Kngltsh,  88. 

'irHniniiti  ■:il  p'.rurture  us  tent  of  Iingni«tic 
uniiity,  360. 

«Jr>-«-k  l:injfuiure,  otymolngy  of,  80:  modem, 
\  ."-a^uhiry  of,  24'i  ;  literaturt*.  vajoe  of,  96. 

(iriH  kK,  nti«irnt,  little  grammatical  training, 
4;  t:o  fop  ^Mi  phlliilogiral  training,  80; 
•i'.iiil'-d  ;;ratiiiiiir  i>«fore  reailhig,  88,  412. 

•  r'-ii  «ltv:i.'.  •<r\i<'>ii  of  to  Anglo-l:*axon  phi' 
■"■"i^y,  6. 

II,  ;>r«i  ;ip.rl:ttl>n  of  in  Knxlish,  492,674;  in 
l.ri-  .  \*x\\  <i  «ip;M-:irAr.cu  of  in  Itamanre 
;  II..MI  1,,'iM,  074 

irik'n\  t.  valm*  \^f,  114. 

III!"  rli;.  iiH*.  .Wi 

il  I  ';u<,'  ■»  .1  I't. unary,  104. 

Jf.itol,  i  .  vs  rii  •!  ».'y,  ;{<»3 

//ur'  •  ■•.  i;-    i  )'V  «»o«er,  l.Vi 

//•  f-'-tr  a  ..1  yH*-  h-ar,  iluUHy  (*irm*^  201. 

11-    ."-:  :i  •!  IIori>a,  ti.iiiii-->  ^till  Common,  46. 

lit  \  \.  ■  1,   T     M  rl«a;  lu'i*. .•»»•*  of,  614. 

U-  \i»i'  ■■':  '.  i:i«'ii:iKe,  1. 

Ilh'r.»->  p?.l-i»,Kgy]>tian,  tiunilNT  of,  1S2.     ** 

11  Ik'  !•  li  "H  ktu'ly  i>f  Ki.gli^h,  102. 

Ht!:h,  u*  N<rli,  316. 

//k,  :it.i-  ultr.e  and  fienter  posMseive,  396, 
UV7  .  •I'^'ii  of  poMe««lTe  rase,  400l 


HoUnibed*!  Chnmloto,  US. 

Hwme^  KngUsh  nae  of,  618. 

Hooker,  works  of;  US :  hla  nae  of  phml  nd* 

JeotiT^812. 

ffumamfttg.  m  designation  of  Hinlfial  gl«> 

dies,  66. 
BwmiiUff^  no  word  for  in  olaiiio  Greek.  ML 
Hunting  tad  hawking,  nomendatwre  oC;  WL 


I,  nnmimeiatloii  d^  48L 
loelandie  language  and  literati 


•*.». 


0  language  and  uteratora.  vt,  199  *, 
ehareeter  of,  18 ;  ▼anUUMttOB.  8M. 
Ad  tdlotlsme,  distlagaMkad.  608,  iSt. 
MMs  translated  by  FMfb  1M. 


Idioms  and 

Lgma/ahm 

ImlUUTe  words,  86, 669. 

bnmigratU^  why  Amerlean,  S71 

ImproTlsatotl.  Italian  and  xeelsiidle,  609»  Itl 

/wteim,  use  of,  279. 

Indexes,  modem,  460. 

InflnitlTe  past  beoomiiy  obsolste,  817. 

Infleetloos,  generally,  Leeturea  XV.,  ZVT., 
XVIL,XVIIL 

Inflections,  grammatteal,  origin  oil  196, 888, 
888, 389  -,  ollloee  of,  819 ;  modes  of,  881, 881; 
Latham  on,  864;  fkvw  eootinuity  of 
thought,  866 ;  suited  to  poetleal  ibm,  S78, 
489;    Influenoe  proounelaUoo,  878,  US; 

'  unwrttteo  km- 
889,  Ml^ 

^WW^s    ^^^^9%  ^^^^^F  a 

Knslish,  88&  866. 
Inscnptions,  dialect  of,  422. 
Intellection,  generally.  Lecture  XIIL 
Interjections,  inherently  expressive,  SS8. 
Intonation  Inpronunoiatton,  284 ;  in  Chinese, 

Danish,  and  Swedish.  884. 
Inversion  in  syntax,  866. 
Irving,  W.,  vocabulary  of,  180. 
Italian  language,  224. 
//«,  possceei>*c  pronoun,  origin  of,  397. 

Johnson,  Samuel  on  suflicleticy  of  En|[^lah, 

127  ;  vocabulary  of,  127. 
Jonson    Ken.   on   laiignagv,    823 :    Ungt^M' 

grammar,  lOS ;  pronunclatioo,  486. 

Keats,  dictum  of,  SS. 

Knox,  John,  ortiiography  of,  483. 

L,  pmnuneiallon  of,  498. 

I^anguage,  origin  of.  Lecture  II.,  81, 88 ;  ss 
mental  diselpUoe,  216 ;  of  animals,  81 :  so* 
clal,  not  Individual,  fteulty,  44,  291 ;  loeal 
tenacity  of,  26, 189. 

I  jiiwua«e,  robuloa  of  to  eharaeter,  SS2, 2SI. 
227 :  foreign,  study  of,  76 :  native  and 
foreign.  eomMrison  of,  96 ;  now  affveted 
by  foreign  influence,  387 ;  eonftisloo  of^n 
mldtlle  ages,  869 ;  elaS8lfleati«m  of,  192, 197  ; 
corruption  of.  I^'vture  XXIX. ',  ehaages  of, 
260, 864 ;  of  liomau  Empire,  changes  in. 
869 ;  of  superior  race  prevails,  140 ;  revival 
of  primitive  forms  la,  981,  888 ;  modem, 
■Impliflcd  in  Inflection,  S8d:  first  enploy. 
ment  of  in  literature,  871, 44l ;  written  and 
unwritten,  866, 889 ;  violent,  evil  iafluenre 
€4.  S84 ;  how  aflTvcted  by  emtgrstlon,  S4I. 

1.Atliam  ou  e>»miptliRi  of  languages,  Sll. 

I^tln,  value  of  as  grammatical  oiselpHiie,  08, 
96l  847 ;  character  of.  90, 418 :  tnflneoes  of, 
on  Angk»-8axoo,  CeBle.  ele..  US,  ISl.  1S8 : 
relatloos  of  to  English.  US,  434:  worwaad 
^rssss  la  English,  lU ;  as  wiiMOSi  of 

f^  shureh^misstMUM  oMKw 
Ln«tgeber49B,flB8l 
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I^voieior,  nomenclature  of,  217. 
Libraries,  t'xtvnt  of,  465. 
Line- rhyme  in  pnetry,  fhVJ. 
liinKui^tiCH  nr'il  phili»liiirv.  52. 
LutLiT'it  tran!<l;tliii!t  <if  llibif,  (i2Z. 

Makf  aii<l  makfr,  iKH-tic  uut*  of,  A  pp.  17. 
Monufucturi'-*.  iloniONtie,  voeahularv  of,  269. 
Mfite  ,  to  kill,  in  T<m  (;;k  ii-liimi'*.  SS'. 
.Vfa/,  eiynioi'ury  ;\iA  iii*i,"  of,  *^7. 
Mceliai  i'l-al  :irt,  :it<niene)ntiire  of,  IM. 
Molanrlioly  in  11  iVnheroAo,  coKtumc  of,  6C. 
Mi'tupiiraKt*,  wlmt,  014. 
Mela]i),y*ic0,dlalci-t  of,  18ft. 
Mi'tn-*,  unek'iit  In  iiioilorn  verso,  51P,  520. 
Mttlitt^  in  uury  Ir.corroel,  SP6,  Apj).  14. 
Miller,  ilui^li.Mtvloof,  bS. 
Miltoti,  voc:il.ul:»ry  of,  124,  12«,  2C4. 
Moili-H.  mu!<'.cul,  orilirtV-rent  lanKUHp^'^,  2(i5. 
Mo-po  iilotliir,  iinourtaiiCeof,  92. 
Montaigne,  iiitrivluction  of  new  wonlfl,  14S. 
More,  ^S.r  Tlioina*..  wnrlcit  of,  IIS,  V2i\. 
Murhjt^of^',  in  Kiik'Iihh  Hilile,  ittSi. 
Mnlraftcr,  <>n  >.nL'li«h,  51. 
Muntauer,  ISanion,  (juoteil,  09,  370. 

Xanie^,  modi-rn,  Ijitinizeil,  S40. 

Ncpitlvi-  fornii«  in  Anirio  Saxmi,  HOI 

Neri  iijf,  u-ej  liy  Dnteh  for />"xA«ry,  2;"il. 

Neuter,  ^niiii.  fi^nltlcnnce  of,  X.)S. 

New  Ti-htainent,  Greek,  ilietioii  uf,  227,  624. 

Ncwniai/H  Homer,  520. 

NeWHpuprrH,  llterarv  ehamoti.-r  of,  442. 

N  j  4  1  a  or  N  ialP^  8aKn.  81. 

Norman- French,  relalio'i  to  Ki.Rl-.nh,lS2,CA4. 

Norwav,  Uialeeti*  in,  i:t3. 

'♦  Nothinu'  U*  Wear."  diption  of,  177. 

Nonn,  Engliith,  Lecture  XIV.,  3Ul,  .104,  S05, 

310. 
NumhiTH  ui>e<l  to  indimte  urammatieal  rcla- 

tloHH,  342. 
Numer.iltf,  Ani^lo  Saxon,  104,  Aip.  5. 

O,  pronuneiation  of,  4*4. 

Ofctttuf^  in  early  EnirliHii.  279. 

(Jpera,  Italian,*viical>»lary  of,  182. 

fh;  euiMunrtiim,  equivwal,  5S7,  App.  19. 

Onler,  logical,  of  \*oriN  In  pi'rliHl,  ri.V2,.V»S. 

()nnnluni,  ortlm^Tapliv  <»f,  110,  424;   metre 

•  »f,  :i2o.  .VJ4  ;  vo-aluiirirv  of.  110.  123. 
()rtliOL:ra!liy,  (^MKn^-iir-'h.  21.  4:1(1. 
Chtsht  au«l  ftri ,  «t_\  ino!i»:^y  anil  u-e  of,  320. 
fMttnpt  ami  nuilitk*.  fur  tjrt/it,  134. 
(tutanl'r.  inlrn-lui'tinn  ff,  274. 

Paif  an<l    palr^  iIi»-tinKuip]i('<l   In  ft«Mind  Vv 

Hark.  2<i. 
rahfiriri,  Knu'llHli  trnnf^lalio-i  nf.  K4. 
ra1f;rra\f,  Knj.cli  ^raniniar,    ehararti-r   i»f, 

107. 
Tarail  r.m<'.  at*  exeri'l-*'.  014. 
I'arkcr  S..ri'tv.  i.nli'.l.-aT'i»nf»  nf.  I'M. 

r.irt:.- 1.:.-.  ii-,t  ,,f  Ml  Ki  L'l.-h.  ♦i4i».  yM. 

I'urti'Ii  *.  (iri-k  a:.i|   <n*''!ii:iri.  21M  ;  i:iM>par- 

a'-i-  Ar  j'..  S.ix.'M  :r..l  Ki  irli.-h,  1H7.  2W. 
l'a!.i-:tl.  «:\  !•>  i»f".  'Jiui.  44 ^. 
ra"i\«'    \iii-i'   ill    j^r.i- iliavliui    la?irunire^, 

'.^'■1  .  f>  rrn-  .i<ti\i-  in  -i_"  -iitMtinn,  r>;>2 
I'c  1m  r  -  \  iMi  ■! .  i-i-p;  IT  1  i«y.  Ji.in'fli  fi«r  <«.'»/ 

full  hi  'nr.  I'.'il, 
Ptnnu,  :i-  lit  noriiin-itiiin  nf  n'zf* of  na!l-«,l*4. 
]Vrifi<i|i-a!i«.  lilaii- i-f  in  i'i.iliil'i::y.  441. 
rhilnSvy.  ni<H|i.rii.  or  i:ii  ••»■.  5  '  hi»w  dStin- 

(;uii>h<>ii  trmn  lii.L:i)ir>ii>'».  52. 
rier<  riuu|$l>mati,  vocabulary  of.  111,  124, 168. 


rilny  the  elder,  \\\>xw\  of,  464. 

Toetry,  roiirervatlve  in  Unsiiafrr,  IIS,  3T3; 

corrupt  iunii  Introdaccd  ty.  10&,  112, 
roi»uInr  lltenturv,  i>tyl**  of,  440i 
rortuirueM*  wuni^tn  firjelirb,  14& 
ri»itliin  nf  wtirdrt  In  perlud,  3M ;  DOteoo- 

fonned  to  order  of  thought,  SSS. 
PofiKvrplve  r.iM^,  oM  hm*  of,  398 ;  ftnd  frfon! 

iilL;n.  108,  A)ip.  15. 
l^Ml<<^l«^ive  i»ruiioun  %m  i|gB  of  trntm,  40D,  401, 

402. 
I'reeifion  of  lansna^  bot  promoied  bj  In 

flection!*,  351. 
I*rei*r«.  trei-d.  Influence  of  on  lanffiiairp,  43&. 
Priiftlii>o<i.  Kndlrti,  Itfnonmoe  ctf,  4631 
l*rintrr«,  orthi-i;raphy  of.  41^. 
I'ri liter*,  mrly  Ki.|illi»h.  i|n>orAncr  of.  4SBi,4tt. 
rrintlnu'.  Influerirr  iif  nn  laxikTuaire.  I^rriarM 

Xl.\.,  XX..  XXL  :  on  pn>nuiictanun. 454. 

681 ;  tllfl'iiiiiou  of  kLowIislKv,  446  :  rillr 

pntiti  dialeotH,  681 ;  relatlui.a uf  Ut  Rrfor 

lUat!on.432. 
I*riirt,ritjf,  old  vord  revived.  ST?. 
1'ronoun,  piTminal,  an  niffn  of  mtx.  9H,  Af^ 

7  ;  )H>MieNfiive.  ikt*  PoMseMtire  prtmmwn. 
rroMUiiCiation.  chanirtr*  In,  Lecture  XXII., 

527  ;  of  Northern  DUd  Southern  languaffi*, 

373,  512,  671  ;  In  the  United  Htatee.  €• ;  of 

pn>)M-r  iianie*.  4M '.  of  Knsliah  ttid  allied 

tonuurp,  471 :  forelcn.  difflcalt  j  of.  03. 
Pronody,  am  lent,  516  :  Knirli»h  Impaired  Vj 

liMfiof  inflt-ctiohii,  175,  539;  of  moiwajUa- 

blo  hin^u.V(-'*i  &33  ;  of  Uutbic 

5;;3. 

rrotCHtnntiiini,  no  common  dialect,  < 
runeiuatiiin.  umrif  and  etli-cta  uf,  41X 
rnri'h.iK.  lM*.crlm*,  115. 
I'ur.i<ni  in  lanxuAfCC,  !9D4. 
Purple,  l>rian,  60. 

Quantllv    In    prosody,  616;  acd 
Ilaliah,  518. 

R.  pronunciation  of,  486,  673u 

It. id  leal    form*   recovered   Id    modem  liB- 

cuairei*,  364. 
Hank,  iM  rvlee*  of,  to  Anflo-Sazun  phlMoBFi 

6. 
Keadii:|r,  i^i.erel.  Influence  of  on  lancvafe, 

44a 
1bck!f*tt,  •»!'.^'ei«'ent  in  ITtxikei'ii  time,  277. 
Ki'fimiation,  relations  of  to  £ugf:ah,  171. 
I     432, 443. 

!  l{i>lii;^on4  vocabulary  of  Anglo-SazoD,  lit. 
j      231 :  amiM-t;  heathen.  22S. 
.  Rf*i*rt  I)/*,  in  J  tmpmper  une  of,  660. 
'  lintjirrtahlr^  rbnnpMl  in  nu-anlnK.  256. 
'  Kli\inep<iii  rally.  I<«-cturc-«  XXIII..XXIV.. 
j     or<^in  of.  ,'i09;  an  irulde  to  prnnoi.e'.atloa. 
472 ;  why  rot   UMed  1<y  ancienta.  504  ;  In 
I      IviL'Moh.  500. 510 ;  Spaulnli  ai.d  Italian,  502. 
•  \>:au-!e.l   in   KnK'.ii'h.  51.\  5SA.  540.  57n. 
t<a«iit  to  i'ltriMlurfionof  fun-ignvnrda,  ftT' 
.i..nbV.  .VJH,  .V14.W.V 
i:i  ytrim  ii   vi-ri>e,  .Mo. 
I{of>irt  nf  (iiituei  ftrr.  Vocabulary  of,  12&. 
Uomaii  4  ni]>ire.  exti  nt  of,  91. 
KuHkin,  Vticabular>-  at:d  vtyle  of,  123,  U7. 

Sa-l  »ri«.  dialect  of,  240. 

•V/j.'f,  in  rlni.ii-'try.  211. 

S  ii'HTit,  philo.oKleal  Importance  nf,  ML 
;  S:irra.  rame  of  Tyre.  69. 
:  t4  a  u  d  a  <1  e ,    Portugneoe,   almllar 
I     Scandinavian  ~ 
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PaxonH  in  Knf^land,  42. 

Hi'aiMitiwiviun  IniiKuaKoii,  Importance  of,  93; 

li:i!rrliyin*!<  In,  .'lO'i  ;  ctiangvit  In,  13:2,  ;;6S  ; 

])r>iriuiiiiiit'(iii  of,  470.  471. 
Hii.i.i'.  \o.-  il.iiljiry  of,  l«5, 1S7,  191.  207. 
H'o't,  ^;r  W.,  liiHrli.-irurttT  of  SfMiftmi,  Tifi?. 
fsrrnTf   UKij    by    MuloaMtvr    for  dtart*m, 

1.'.:J. 
HIi.iki-:'«  ar<',  O' In  ration  of.  W  ;   latloralily 

of.  lioj  ;  v.K-.il.ii'arv  of,  1"^,  'Mi. 
M,i7,i:i.I  ir  '.'.  fi-i.-  ..f.  CV>. 
hMiH-y.  Sir  I'  ,  li:-*  t>]>iriiiiii  of  Knirliitli,  8S. 
.V/,'^/,  fi»r  y./'ju/.'.'// or  ntini'nr,  1^1. 
fcjikf.iiiiiMt.if,  n:itur.il,  of  urticuiuto  fijuuJi*, 


«>(. 


H'lri)*  :i!i  1  ■.\  in""  •'•*.  l.ii.ciiiiu't"  of,  liJ. 
Hiirtif'l.  U  kI.  'i»,  Si-rmoii  dI,  (HkyZ. 

Sint'f,  \./.'l.  MM -I   VI /'i', 'I",  ,'^^4. 

Hkiltor..  u.n  Iv-*  lit".  'J;!. 

H  k  ••  t  )i  •'  II  1 1  :i  ^'  ill  Ii'i'Ii'iilu*  i»o-.-try,  Lb4. 

.v.".!/  /<:■..'    ■•  /.  :!i  Mil '.nil,  TO. 

S'l.l',  :■  •  ■'.  .i:.r!i..r:tv  f-.r  jiJir:i!-»',  ISO. 

Hm.r»i..I..    '1.  l.:-:..r>  ..f  VT;:jrii:i,  M3,41(». 

Simrn  :•■  1.-'  I'  I   ,  Kilihiiil',  lUJ. 

Hoii-'y     I    .M-i    I  -  Iff.  ;lffiit   I:ili:rii:»;ri',  f4^. 

H]>.i\:«!i,  !;  i  I  .:'.  hui-c  i>:j   Kii;;Ufi?i,  14-;  o!t*- 

ini-M'-  t.  111. 
H|'f.ii' r'-*  :i-  1..:  -  .  -  ;i:i>l   lir- n  »»•!«,  014  ;  vrr- 

•■i:i'  I".-'  .  .'ipi 
.V;j| /!•/■.    »■  .'■  .  1-  M.'ili-  11  111',  271. 

Si'tir  <,  f.  :;t  . ',  I  r>t'.<i  r  «'\i>ri -i»i  'H,  l**!. 
f^T.  i:n  •     .      ■■■.■■  r'ir\  <'f.  117. 
Sf«  !•  ■■■'  '■    .  •    ■    :'  i-  !  ■■•■  "*.  -I'l-'i 
..•'••    r.  :    .  .  III,.'   -I,,;,. J'-.   A;.i..  11. 

H-Aii:.  \    •   .'    ■  ■:.  l-.'J 

Sir-r.:  ..  ■      ■        .■     •:  -.  '.'71 
t».\    •  '  .'    -.  ^-         k   >,   L'TJ'ir"  XXVT.  ;  rr- 
'r-' .  '  i"    :  >    Wi '-:•  r.    ."iTl  :    1i» 

!i-  I  I  ■■■■    1  ■    •■  -1  J  .   i;-  ■,  .'iT'i  ,  f'".  1".  "f", 

.V'J      (   :  I         ^.    ..'M  .    .•!  —I     1  V    Wli;»!i-!v, 

H\ :  :  t\     I.    .       ■     »i.  '.'■'. 

'I'.    '.        .!   -v    •:-    .    I  j\ri.     .    ».  .'  .  f.  2r.'<. 

■:m 

V :    V  ■•    .-I.  -js.i. 

.•.-.•    i  .\    .    .  .-.tx-i-,   ;i:..l  n:  1  i::i.''  -b, 

4''1    !■'. 

'I'l.-   .    ,  I    '.  r  ". -- .  f  ITi'i  t .  •.■.  r;. ,  ll.*» 

T'  !.  ■ .  I   1  -   '•  ■•  .•  ■■'■.  *»  • 

I  :  .         ■  .     1  •:■:.*!■  -    .r"     r.l'l     riJ  .    ],.  '\  • 

.1     I  ■■       .    ■      .  ^  •  .   .'.'iT     :  •  .  .    |.'.--  i.f.  .V.fM. 
K'l     •  IT    w    \.    •  : ..  JTJ  «■.]»;,  IJ-  — 

T-  .•  -  .■  ••  .  I-  '.  i:  .•  ■•   Hi. 
'i  '  ^.      -  ■-...:  m 

Tr.       ■     ■         ..  •  ■■   J> 

"I-.-  /.    i'  ITk'J  ■.-•..<:.-.  of  K.  if 

i  -'i.  II.'. 


Tyndalo'g  Now  Tcntamcnt,  lit<>rary  moriti 
uud  iinjiortunco  of,  113, 171,  825. 

l^,  pronunciation  of,  480. 
I'lphiian,  traniilatton  of  Hcriptnre*.  93. 
-u'M,  onillni;  111,  rtymol^-Jiry  of,  44,  A  pp.  2. 
( 'rtzTayhaiT.  ui«o<l  a«  vi'rb  by  Fuller,  204. 
I'niUr,  uHcd  t»y  Mulra«tor  for  hyphen^  USL 
f  M,  pntlx,  2(M,  310. 

L'tif  tUf  wby  uot  cmpIoyeU  la  prcacnt  tenM, 
323. 

Vatrnp  lanornafro,  232. 

Vtritila/f,  Dili  won!  rvvlvc<l,  278. 

Verb,  fcrncrally,  I^ecture  XIV.  |  Bngllahi 
form«  of,  .'^14,  A  pp.  12  ;  juumlve  In  Danish 
ami  HwetllKh.  337  ;  not  fim^-irord,  209. 

riJifV/.V,  an  UHi'tl  by  Milton,  i:tA. 

VtH'abulary,  ]>or»ttna1,  IH-J,  014 :  at  affected 
bv  nubjrrt,  129;  of  roniinon  lire,  269;  Knf> 
li*-h,  ISl  ;  of  aiirrrcnt  authorH,  124. 

VoIifiT'it  mmienclature  uf  cryntallography, 
214. 

"  Volumes  paramount,"  Iroportanco  of,  18, 
204. 

Vowi'N,  K!-.ulii*h  long,  diphthongal,  482. 

Vu:K:irizatlun  of  woroa,  18a 

W,  pri^nunriation  of.  497. 

■  iniril  or  •tniriln,  endincr  In.  431. 

WhIiimi,  eihiraliun  ami  tXyio  fif,  83. 

WruU'V,  trlrd  torwlvi*  ntll.  391. 

Whutcly  on  gr:kn).  ni^'iiilK-ancc  of  gender, 

W'hn  :i'iil  if/in«^,  UhO  of,  397,  A  pp.  14. 
>Vi!«ii'V  Imitative  \Tri«e,  67U. 

Wilt,  i.»,  w;»*. 

IVin'tr.  wliv  n^'d  for  v^ar,  314, 

\V.N..iw..ri}ii.  •*  n..i  O.ikiMi  nuikrt."  373. 

WofU.  if::iii.'i>i  ifi  iii<>.iiiin;r  of.  242;  abuiM 
of,  l'.'l'^ ;  (■  •  II 'iii'iiiTfi  of,  &4  ;  ('onfi>undod 
by  j-r  '.N  r4,  4^** ;  r«i:iN'*iM'Mcc  of,  .'il?.  389; 
d)*--:iy  aii'l  di-L'r:iiiali>iii  of.  'iw,  2A8;  d!f- 
f;i-'.tifi  of,  14s,  K:>ulif>li,  iiiiiitYxT  of,  181; 
farii.li.tr.  ri.i'li'y  r<irriii<ti>>i,  *J.'i3 ;  Io<i«  of, 
'2M  ;  iifit  •.••:iry  to  thnutflit  nt:d  iiii'inory,  1, 
2;  ii:it  in!  Klcnitii'-inrt^  of,  :;7;  not  e«iulv»- 
Itv.t  ill  fllir<Ti-iit  hiniruntff",  A90,  Oil ;  new, 
bow  1 1  tr-Mlui'i-d.  IM.  274  ;  pUi'jH'hdei  anl* 
iM.ilM.n.if.  171».  27fi.  277. 

ir-roM.  v«rb,  ;:irt. 

W  r:H'n,  v.i'-,  :;lrt.  .ni7. 

\V>  :ifb-.  .liil.Tt  of,  1C7,  1«<,  625,  InfluMM 
•  •'.  l«'i"». 

Y.  i-irt>li»ia!  prrfli.  W2.  Xa. 

\'  I  :k:i<i  v^y,  n(jya{i«l  nj,  livw  di-tlnguiahtd, 

V'ur,  ^u.  gear  t  346. 
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